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A WORD TO THE READER. 


In presenting the Parenotoaicat JouRNAL 
to the American public in a new dress, we have 
several. distinct objects in view, which, we have 
no doubt, will strike the candid reader favorably. 
In the present form we give double the amount 
of reading matter that the Journal in the 
pamphlet form contained. We have long 
felt that the Journal was too small a me- 
dium to communicate what we desired to do to 
our readers. The change enables us to obviate 
that difficulty and effect our object. 


HIGH AND LOW POSTAGE, 


Under the existing postal arrangements the tax 
on the Journal, in its former shape, was oppressive, 
in consequence of which thousands of persons were 
deterred from becoming subscribers. Thus was 
the salutary influence of the work more circum- 
scribed than was due to the merit of the sub- 
jects it discussed ; and although the Journal has 
acquired a circulation unparallelled in the history 
of scientific publications in this or any other coun- 
try, in despite of the onerous burden of postage, 
yet still its circulation has been too limited (less 
than 30,000) to extend, as widely as we desired 
those great reformatory subjects of which it is the 
bearer. Those difficulties we trust are now at an 
end. . 






In the present form, our subscribers will save, 
in Postage alone, some five or six thousand 
dollars a year—a saving of no little consequence 
to those who earn their money by the sweat of 
the brow. Heretofore subscribers have paid al- 
most as much for postage as for the Journal itself, 


NEW YORK, 
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which is not just; nor will editors now, as before, 
be obliged to pay postage on our issues, nor we 
on theirs, which constitutes no small reason for 
the change. 

PROGRESS. 

In this day of speed and progress, not only in 
physical science, but in feeling and thought, there 
seems to be a demand for a racy administration 
of science as well as of literature. And in our 
more attractive newspaper dress, we shall take 
more latitude in our subjects, and popularise 
science by giving to it the expansive freedom of 
the Spirit of the Nineteenth Century. 


WANTS OF THE READER, 


Many persons desire, in connection with the 
science of man, to read something dedicated to 
Mechanism, Agriculture, Art, Natural Science, 
and General Intelligence, who feel unable to take 
the Journal, and also to supply themselves with 
all other desirable reading matter ; but their in- 
terest in Phrenology and Physiology has induced 
them to forego other important subjects for the 
sake of the Journal. 

OUR ENLARGEMENT. 

By combining the discussion of Phrenological 
and Physiological Science with other subjects, 
giving as much reading matter on the nature of 
man as we formerly have done, and adding at 
least one hundred per cent of choice matter on 
all other great interests of the age, without in- 
crease of price, and with a great decrease of post- 
age—we achieve several important ends which 
cannot fail to be appreciated as a boon to every 
reader. 


UNION OF TOPICS, 


We intend that the manner of treating the 
science of human nature embodied in Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiology, and Magnetism, shall be in no 
sense inferior, in amount or style, to what it has 
hitherto been ; in addition to which we shall in- 
troduce a Department on Home Education and 
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Social Development ; one upon Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, and Natural Science gene- 
rally ; and a choice Literary Department, em- 
bracing General Intelligence, and that which is 
adapted to the million, and calculated to in- 
form and elevate the intellect, and refine the 
feelings. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

All these subjects will be amply illustrated 
with beautiful Engravings, and thus made attract- 
ive as well as highly instructive to all. Every 
feature of the Journal will have for its object the 
progressive development of the race, and their 
highest interest and happiness. 


CHEAPNESS OF THE WORK, 


Certain it is, that we have furnished more mat- 
ter of ascientifie character, for a small price, than 
has been given to the world since the invention 
of the art of printing. 


OUR PROSPECTS. 


If our circulation shall become a hundred 
thousand, as we hope and believe it may under 
the new arrangement; we shall attribute it to 
the codperation of the lovers of truth, and to 
its intrinsic power, presented to the public in 
a cheap and attractive form. But the only 
means by which the Journal has paid its ex- 
penses and a profit, or can do so in future, at 
its exceedingly low price, is its widely extended 
circulation. Pecuniary profit, we repeat, is not 
the object, and with an ordinary circulation 
would not defray expenses. 


THE GREAT FUTURE. 


That the Journal may exist long after our 
bones are laid in the dust, and our voices hushed 
in the sleep that knows no earthly waking—that 
it may go on developing those important truths 
which called it into existence, is the earnest 
desire of the Editors and Publishers. If its 
pages shall teach mankind how to curb and 
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direct their passions, and to stimulate their vir- 
tues into ripeness, and the living temple of the 
soul can.be so perfected as to be a fit casket for 
the undying mind—if the successive generations 
of men can be raised on the principles which 
govern human nature till the world shall be 
renovated, and man shall have fulfilled his noble 
destiny on the earth, and if this Journal shall 
prove to have been the corner-stone in this edi- 
fice of human elevation, it will be a fulfilment of 
the desire of, and a sufficient reward for, those 
who have lived and labored for it. 

To “Tue Proptez,” then, is the Journal con- 
signed with the fullest confidence of their appre- 
ciation and support. If the past has been suc- 
cessful, we look to the future for a tenfold wider 
sphere of usefulness. 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


In what pursuit shall I be most successful ? 
This is the question of every thoughtful and con- 
siderate young man, and it is easier asked by 
most persons than answered. To us, however, 
it is no more difficult than for the mariner with 
his compass to direct his ship over the boundless 
ocean, or the telegraphic operator to direct the 
electric current on the wires, from continent to 
continent, over or under the sea. We have the 
compass of the mrnp, by which we can direct 
with unerring certainty, the steps from childhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood. 

We look upon the wreck of a magnificent 
ocean steamer with sorrow and regret. The loss 
of labor and of property is immense. Individuals 
and families are reduced from affluence and 
position to poverty and beggary. Yet what is 
this, in comparison to the misguided youth, and 
the consequent wreck of the Human Mrnp? 
The latter is of infinitely the most importance, 
even as much as the MIND is superior to MATTER, 
so is the night direction of youth of higher conse- 
quence than that of any other earthly considera- 
tion. An acquaintance with Phrenology gives 
the parent and the teacher a compass, or, more 
properly, the key by which to unlock and lay 
open to full view the faculties, proceeding from 
this complicated and mysterious instrument, the 
Brary, from which proceeds every mental emo- 
tion, every thought, and every action. 

This understood, we have the causes of the 
good and bad deeds of all mankind. 

In future numbers of this Journal we shall 
endeavor to explain how to apply the principles 
of Phrenology to all the various pursuits in. life, 
covering each of the professions, trades, and arts, 
pointing out particular pursuits for each individual: 








OUR NEW DEPARTMENTS. 


Every enjoyment, desire, and taste, grows out 
of the various Mental Faculties, all of which should 
be properly gratified ; and to aid in their develop- 
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ment we shall not only treat upon the philosophy 
of the mind, but, as man possesses mechanical 
faculties, we shall introduce a department on 
Mechanics. As Agriculture is the primitive.em- 
ployment of mankind, and by far the greater part 
of the race are still devoted to it, and as it is 
universally necessary, we shall devote a portion 
of our space to that interest. Man has also a 
class of organs adapted to Art; that these may 
be duly exercised, we shall give space for their 
gratification. Our Home Department will be 
filled with matter of a social and moral tendency, 
calculated to promote and realize to the reader, 
the truth of the song—“ Swrerr Home.” 

To develop the Intellect we shall treat on the 
Natural Sciences, and communicate matter of 
General Intelligence. 

All those topics, then, are in keeping with the 
philosophy of the human mind, and will tend to 
its harmonious development; and by their intro- 
duction, we expect to render the Journat more 
useful, and universally acceptable, than ever before. 





PROGRESS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


It is a fact, less apparent, perhaps, to the com- 
mon observer than to those who are devoted to 
the science, that Phrenology is becoming inter- 
laced with public sentiment, and imbuing litera- 
ture with its philosophy—it is an_ essential 
aid to clergymen in their public and _ social 
ministrations—the physician carries it to the sick 
room, and there finds its utility in managing the 
minds of his patients—the teacher gains from it 
a new inspiration of light for his noble calling— 
and the mother is just beginning to verify its 
magic power in teaching her how to mold and 
direct the young mind for noble effort, virtue, and 
honor. Young men, anxious to be useful and 
happy, find it like a guiding light to point the 
way to success—indeed, few persons are now 
willing to engage in business or matrimonial 
partnerships, take an apprentice, or go to a trade, 
without first consulting Phrenology. 





NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


On the opening of a New Year, it is a time- 
honored custom to reciprocate friendly greetings, 
and pour forth joyous wishes for the “ Happy 
New Year!” These wishes are always progres- 
sive in their’spirit and prospective in their reach, 
apparently forgetting the past, and streaching on- 
ward and upward to a glorious future. May 
we not send forth the Journal as a messenger of 
friendly greeting to all our readers? Through it 
let us bid adieu to the by-gone past, re- 
joicing in the good which has been achieved, 
and pointing to the bow of promise which glows 
over the future. Reader, a happy year to you 
and yours!—happy in a higher intellectual 
progress—in moral illumination—in purity of the 
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social affections, and in all that elevates and re- 
fines the May. May you also be abundantly 
blessed “in your basket and store,” but more 
especially in those mental riches “ which moth 
cannot corrupt” or thieves purloin, and that give 
a passport to ceaseless beatitude. 


—_—_____<eo>—___—_ 


TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


We forward our January number gratuitously 
as a sample of our proposed improvements, to all 
current subscribers—thus, also, furnishing them 
with the materials required for obtaining new 
subscribers. None need reject it for fear we shall 
hold them legally to the year’s subscription, be- 
cause, be it distinctly remembered, our terms are 
strictly In Apvancz. We open new books every 
year; nor need any expect us to forward more 
than the first number till they RE-SUBSCRIBE. 
We deal wholly on the cAsx principle, in order 
that we may deal on the cHeap principle. This 
our fixed rule, secures us against all losses, and 
thus enables us to afford the Journal at a low 





price. 
—_—_____~+00»>—_____# 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Please be particular to write the name of the 
Post-office, County, and State, and not forget the 
name of the writer, in a plain, readable hand, 
and thus avoid mistakes and delays. A hundred 
letters a day to attend to, require carefulness on 
the part of writers. This is very important where 
money and names are sent for the Journal. 





TO CLUBS. 


The Journal will be sent in clubs to different 
post-offices when desired, and any person removing 
during the year, though a member of a club, may 
change the direction of his number to any other 
place. 

SELF-CONSTITUTED AGENTS. 

Although we have many regular agents, yet 
the greater number of subscribers are sent us by 
noble-hearted citizens, who having derived pleas- 
ure and profit from the perusal of the Journal, 
go about among their neighbors, show them 
specimens of the work, and obtain their names, 
To such we owe many thanks. 


POST-MASTERS, 

Have done much for the Journal, and we hope 
that, with this new and enlarged volume they 
may be induced to renew their efforts for its uni- 
versal circulation. It will be no loss to them- 


selves, and will lay us under a new debt of 
gratitude. ESTs 
TEACHERS, : 


Are a studious, thoughtful class, and, at this day, 
are men of progress—thousands of whom gladly 
acknowledge their great indebtedness to Phre- 
nology for their success in their noble profession. 
They can benefit their fellow men, themselves, 
and us, by forming clubs for the Journal. 
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Pbrenalagical Department. 


MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 


Harmonious dispositions and character arise 
from well-balanced developments of temperament 
and mental organization. Almost every village 
and hamlet—indeed, almost every family, has its 
“Merry Andrew;” its air-castle builder; its 
gloomy, downeast spirit; an irascible, quarrel- 
some member; a kind, liberal soul, or a griping, 
penurious son of Shylock. If these opposite ea- 


| tremes of character are not found in every family 


and village, there are diversities of mental ten- 


“dency from the true standard, approaching these 


extremes, altogether unaccounted for by dissimi- 
larity of training. Music depends as much upon 
the quality of the instrument, as upon the mode 
of playing it. “An old, cracked fiddle” would 
not yield sweet sounds even in the hands of a 
Paganini ; nor can similar mental manifestations 
be awakened by the best of training, from minds 
differently constituted. In the same family, a 
joke practiced alike on two members, will make 


‘| one angry, and convulse the other with laughter ; 


| gifted, partially idiotic, insane, or vicious. 


{arise from this want of balance. 


AS 


one regards it as a rich treat, the other as an 
insult. 


But it is with the family of man at —_ that 
we have todo. By mental eccentricity, we mean 
those bold departures from ordinary mental man- 


ifestation which attract attention, and awaken the 


opinion of the world, that the person is highly 
_ These 
eccentricities arise from certain faculties, either 
inordinately active, or predominantly large. 
deed, when both these conditions combine, the 
mind is warped, if not positively insane. — A high- 
ly eccentric person is more or less unsound or in- 
sane; and most of the vice and misery of man, 
A singte fac- 
ulty often takes the entire lead of the mind, sub- 
verting all other powers to its own oraicote 

it becomes the ral element of the mind, to 
which all the other faculties minister, These mental 
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| conditions are sometimes called, and justly, halluci- 


nations. In illustration of this subject, we will 


instance a few facts, some of which may be called 
positive ¢ cases of monomania ; others we shall de- 
b nominate by the milder term of special power and 
4 aay of a single faculty. 


In- 
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Mrs. K., of Connecticut, was a woman of intelli- 
gence and cultivation; but having some trouble 
relative to property, her Acquisitiveness became 
inflamed, and for many years, up to the time of 
her death, she was insane on the subject of prop- 
erty. She laid claim to every farm, and all other 
property in the town, and would propose bar- 
gains, adjust prices for rent, and superintend the 
occupancy of all the stores and farms in the parish. 
All her intellectual and moral faculties gave their 
sanction and consent to the claims of Acquisitive- 
ness, and she really believed, and felt, that the 
whole town was her own. She would converse 
for hours on all subjects, except that of property, 
with the utmost propriety, and intellectual and 
moral connectedness ; but touch that subject, and 
one acquainted with her poverty would at once 
detect her hallucination. But a stranger would see 
no abberration at all; because there was nothing 
wild, incoherent, or unsteady; her propositions 
and reasonings were just, and her whole manner 
precisely what it should have been, had she been 
the sole owner of what she claimed. 

In this case it seems clear that only one men- 
tal faculty was warped. Any other system of 
mental philosophy but that of Phrenology, fails 
to explain a case hike this. 


Another case of diseased or perverted Acquisi- 
tiveness, and perhaps also the organs which place 
a value on pectures, we clip from a recent Eng- 
lish paper :— 

“Christopher Bullen, Esq., of the banking firm 
of Leyland, Bullen & Co., lately died at his resi- 
dence near Liverpool. Mr. Bullen was probably 
one of the wealthiest men in-Europe, for he has, 
it is confidently stated, left behind him cash to 
the amount of £7,000,000. Although so very 
rich, he was parsimonious to an extreme degree. 
He resided in the house of his uncle, Mr. Ley- 
land, the founder of the bank; but although a 
comparatively small mansion, he occupied but 
two or three apartments, and allowed the remain- 
der to fall into decay—so much so, that the par- 
lors and drawing-rooms were tenanted by spar- 
rows, swallows, and bats; the unglazed windows 
afforded them free ingress and egress. He saw 
no company, courted no society, and indulged in 
only one taste—the purchase of pictures. His 
paintings are numerous, but he never hung them 
up, never exposed them, and they now remain, as 
they did during his life-time, piled up, with their 
faces turned to the wall. For several years his 
health had been bad, and some time ago he paid 
a visit to Malta, Smyrna, é&e., and returned greatly 
improved in constitution; but the expense dis- 
tressed him, and it was only by threat of legal 
proceedings that he was induced to pay the phy- 
sician who attended him £700.” 

This perverted mauifestation of the love of 
property presents a phase of character which rea- 
son abhors; and yet it is called an eccentricity 
Why not call it insanity? We think there is 
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a manifest propriety in doing so. Any exercise 
of this power, above what an enlightened intel- 
lect, and correct moral and social powers-can ap- 
prove, is wandering from the true design of the 
endowment, and is, of course, an unsound or in- 
sane manifestation of it. 


Another perversion of Acquisitiveness is that 
of theft. This inclination is sometimes exhibited 
in a vicious form, for the sole purpose of gain, 
Other 
instances indicate a mania for appropriating, even 
that which is not needed, and that, too, by per- 
sons of wealth and the highest respectability. An 
ex-governor’s wife, of New Jersey, who was rich 
from infancy, and had always all that heart could 
wish, would steal from stores every time she went 
shopping, anything she could conceal, and such 
articles, too, as she never would use; such as 
cheap gloves, hose, &c.; and when she came 
home, would throw them out of her pocket, and 
never look after them again. Had she been poor, 
and disreputable, she would have been condemned 
and punished as a thief. 


and seems to arise from moral obliquity. 


A young man, whom the writer examined in 
the Greentield, Mass. Jail, in 1842, was very re- 
ligiously devotional; yet on his way home from 
prayer-meetings, where he said he had enjoyed 
much in religious exercises, he would steal an ax, 
a hoe, a cart-pin, beetle and wedges, or anything 
he could carry, regardless of the fact that he did 
not need, and perhaps could not sell or use them. 
He told us that he loved to pray exceedingly, but 
he could not help stealing. Acquisitiveness and 
Veneration were enormous in his head; while 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness were very de- 
fective. 


Another man, who was regarded as perfectly 
honest in the matter of dollars and cents, had a 
peculiar love for pocket-knives; would steal them 
whenever he could otherwise he was a very rep- 
utable man. 

A clergyman, who had ever sustained a blame- 
less religious and moral character, called for an 
examination, and desired it done in private. At 
the close, he said :——“I have one trait which you 
have not specified, and which none but God and 
myself know. If you will define that, I shall be- 
lieve your science fully.” The reply was, “ you 
have an inclination to steal, but you have too 
much sense of reputation, caution, and conscience, 
to indulge the feeling.” He burst into tears, and 
said, “That is it. Ican hardly keep my hands 
off anything I see in the parlors, where I am 
making my usual parochial visits, If I am for 
a moment left alone in the room, I feel an impe- 
rious desire to pocket a shell, a pair of scissors, 
or a book, although I may have a dozen of my 
own at home of equal beauty and value; and 
often I rise to cross the room, under an impulse 
to steal, and am obliged to turn my back upon 


.| the object, and, by a mental effort, foree my mind 


to another subject,” 
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The following, which we extract from an ex- 
change, shows an excessive activity, or disease of 
| Acquisitiveness and Order; the former producing 
the miserly disposition; the latter inducing a 
most fastideous neatness and order relative to 
'dress. That he was a bachelor, probably did not 
arise from his order, but from a deficiency of the 
| social organs ; and, perhaps, he feared the expense 
of matrimony. It is well for the world that such 
specimens of humanity choose to live in a state 
of celibacy, that their eccentricities may not be 
transmitted to others :— 

“An old bachelor lately died in Woodbridge, 
| N. J., leaving a fortune of $80,000, From what 
'T learn of him, he must have been one of the 

most eccentric and curious chaps that ever lived. 
| His clothes, upon being taken off, were separately 
folded in papers, and were never allowed the sight 
of a brush, a silk handkerchief answering every 
purpose. 





“ Should he be in the road, and spy a wagon 
in the distance, he would run for his life, for fear 
| that a speck of dust should chance to fall upon 
him.* The village belles have enjoyed many a 
| laugh at him, when returning home from church, 
to see him take to his heels and run at the sight 
| of a carriage, or a cloud of dust, and although he 
| would take no notice of them at the time, yet 
they were not forgotten. He always endeavored 
to keep as clear of the ladies as possible, and par- 
ticularly the widows, whom he looked upon as 
something very dreadful, and was never caught 
| walking in the road with one, if he knew it. 


“ With all his oddities, he was miserly to a cent. 
Often he could be seen at the store, exchanging 
a quarter of a dollar for twenty-five pennies, there- 
by saving a copper on every twenty-five. These 
he would not take either without examining every 
one, to see whether it was bad, rusty, or some- 
| thing else. Many of the articles he bought was 

by penny’s worth, and hence his great use for 
| that coin. When he came to the last penny of 
his bundle, it was wrapped in two pieces of paper 
| and laid away. 

“Thus lived this curious old man, and when 

| he approached death’s door he was odd as ever. 
He could not bear the idea of any one seeing 

| him, or entering his room, for fear that they would 

| soil his clothes, step on his shoes, or do some other 
damage ; and in this state he died, ‘ unwept, un- 

| pitied, and uncared for, although worth a fortune 
of $80,000.” 


{ 

| 

| The infatuation of the mind for tobacco, tea, 

| and alcohol, is proof of perverted Alimentiveness. 

wre so noxious, it would seem, could never 

. find a peaceful lodgment in the human system ; 

nor do they. The whole nervous system is de- 

| ranged and perverted—set on fire by them; and 

| yet, when natural appetite is conquered and a de- 
praved one created, we crave these vile stimu- 
lants with supernatural greediness. Witness the 
hundreds of tons of tea and tobacco, and aleohol 
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enough to float them, which are annually consumed 
in our own country, costing millions of money, 
and at the expense of shattered nerves, polluted 
stomachs, and maniac brains, and we have a pic- 
ture more revolting than can elsewhere be found 
within the pale of human law. Such are some 
of the results of perverted Alimentiveness. 

Excessive Hope magnifies every favorable pros- 
pect of its possessor, and leads him to a false and 
inflated estimate of the future, while it builds a 
gossimar bridge over every chasm which threat- 
ens defeat. Such persons chase the phantom of 
unreal delight from defeat to defeat, being blinded 
in judgment by this smiling, yet delusive god- 
dess, whose lips are laden with promises she never 
can redeem. 

Deluded by hope, persons make large promises 
in their business, and, in all respects, which they 
never can fulfil. Sometimes the community lose 
all confidence in their word, and, perhaps, charge 
them with wilful falsehood, when they are per- 
fectly honest in motive, believing themselves ca- 
pable of doing what they desire and promise, 
when a little reflection would convince them to 
the contrary. Who does not know persons of 
this sort ? 

Despondency, tormenting the sufferer through 
a life of misery, or ending it in despair, is the re- 
sult of a deficiency of this faculty, and often 
awakens mirth, in those well endowed by the ri- 
diculousness of the groundless sorrow. To them, 
however, it appears real, and they should be 
taught by Phrenology that small hope is the cause 
of their grief. Many nervous invalids might thus 
be saved from the grave, or what is worse, a liv- 
ing death. 





DE WITT CLINTON. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


De Wirr Curnton had a large brain, partieu- 
larly high, and broad between the ears, and 
heavy in the base, with an unusually full devel- 
opment of the frontal lobe or forehead, a highly 
organized temperament with a predominance of 
the vital; was well proportioned in his physical 
frame, above the medium size, and greatly supe- 
rior to most men in his general organization. 

The balance and strength of his temperament 
gave a decided advantage over other persons and 
enabled him to take more extensive views of sub- 
jects, and to judge of things with correctness and 
deliberation, so that his mind was well matured 
in its plans before he commenced action. 

His organization as a whole being on a large 
scale, gave him a predominant desire to regard 
all subjects in a large way. His Phrenological 
organization was most marked, indicating strong 
traits. One of his leading features of character 
was Frmness, giving a high degree of perseve- 
rance, determination of mind, and power of will. 
Another was Hope, imparting expectation, san- 
guine feeling, enterprise, and a disposition to lay 
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out plans with reference to the remotest future 
as well as to live and labor for that future. In- 
stead of patching up the present for temporary 
convenience or advantage, he would seem to for- 
get the present and look for remote results. 


He was high in the crown of the head. Self 
esteem was large, and he must have had an un- 
usual degree of self-reliance, and desire to assume 
responsibilities, and sustain himself in his under- 
takings, and confidence in his power to achieve 
his desires ; and instead of looking to other men 
for a project or pathway to success, he turned 
within and trusted to himself; hence he was the 
central element of the organizations and efforts in 
which he was engaged. He had large Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness, as indicated in the 
great width of his head in all his drawings and 
busts ; and his whole life proved their influence 
in the unusual energy and force of character ex- 
hibited in everything which he undertook, and 
the more difficult the labor, and the greater the 
obstacles he had to overcome, the more these 
elements served to fortify him in his plans and 
purposes, enabling him to fall back on his own 
resources, and to feel himself competent for the 
task. 


He also possessed, in a very high degree, all j 
the social faculties—was warm-hearted, devotedly 
attached to his friends, and capable of enjoying 
the family and social relations in an eminent de- 
gree, and through their influence he formed 
strong attachments, made many friends, who be- 
came so tenaciously attached to him and his in- 
terests as to willingly labor in his behalf. These 
faculties, connected with very large Benevolence, 
gave him a degree of urbanity, kindness, genero- 
sity, nobleness of feeling and gratitude, that ne- 
cessarily compelled persons to yield to his influ- 
ence and become his adherents, as well as to shut 
the mouths of his opponents. But among the 
strongest elements of his mind were his reason- 
ing faculties. He had unusual strength and com- 
prehensiveness of intellect, originality of mind, 
and power to comprehend even the most difficult 
and complicated subjects, requiring unusual fore- 
thought and research. His mind grasped first 
principles with comparative ease, and he was en- 
abled to see further into results, and plan with 
more unerring success, and divine consequences 
with more certainty, than the one man in many 
thousands. 


This faculty connected with Constructiveness, 
which appears large from the front view of his 
head, gave him great versatility of talent, and abil- 
ity to apply reflection to the production of me- 
chanical results. He appears also to have had 
large Ideality and Sublimity, which would 
tend to give expansiveness to his mind, and 
power to appreciate subjects of grand importance. 
The perceptive faculties were mostly large, and 
had a distinct influence in character, imparting 
that practical talent so necessary to a reformatory 
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business statesman; but memory of particulars 
and common occurrences was not equal to that of 
first principles and general ideas. Language was 
large, yet his strength of mind and dignity would 
not allow him to be verbose, but compact, earnest, 
distinct, and commanding in his style. 

This faculty, joined with his full Mirthfulness, 
strong social feelings and Alimentiveness, enabled 
him to enjoy the convivial board highly, and to 
be able to entertain and render occasions of hos- 
pitality pleasant. Order, Calculation, Form, Size, 
and Weight, all appear to have been large. His 
power of arrangement, ability to make calcula- 
tions and understand the relations of numbers 
and general mathematical talent, should have 
been prominent, if not superior qualities of his 
mind. . 

Secretiveness and Cautiousness both appear 
large as seen in the middle of the head. He was 
prudent, rather taciturn about business, and often 
appeared cold, lordly, dignified, and unsocial, es- 


















































This thoughtful, prudent spirit induced him to 
take a careful survey of the probable results 
before he commenced action, and make himself 
sure that he was right before he made his final 
arrangements. Hence he was safe as a leader, 
and worthy of confidence in difficult cases. He 
possessed a very high degree of moral courage. 
The moral brain as a whole appears unusually 
large, and must have had a decidedly elevating 
influence upon his general character, and the pro- 
duction of strong religious sentiment. This, 


| joined with his powerful ambition, which is indi- 


cated by the hight of the crown of his head, as 
seen in a profile view of his bust, encouraged him 
in those more noble enterprises which would re- 
sult in the general good of mankind, and stimu- 
lated him to live and labor for the good of the 
mass, and for posterity, rather than to gratify his 
individual ambition in securing the approbation 
of the more select classes of society. His animal 
brain, however, was large, and probably was a 
powerful drawback upon his moral feelings. 
Such a mental organization and temperament 
as his, would be liable to strong appetites and 
passions, which once trained to habitual indul- 
gence, would exert an energetic influence and be 
difficult to control. 

The talents of a leader among men, of a phi- 
losopher and statesman, are here indicated in an 
eminent degree. Nature has marked him as one 
of her noblemen ; and his rank among the bene- 
factors of his fellow-men is established beyond 
Faults he doubtless had, but they 
would arise from strong animal impulses not pro- 
perly directed, more than from obtuseness of in- 
| tellect, or obliquity of the moral feelings. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DE WITT OLINTON. 


Dr Wirr Cutntoy, the third son of General 
James Clinton, was born on the 2nd of March, 


pecially when his mind was fully employed. | 
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CLINTON. 











1769, at the family residence in Little Britain, 
Orange County, New York. 


At the age of fifteen, having previously been in 
the Kingston Academy, he entered the junior 
class of Columbia College ; two years after which, 
in 1786, he was graduated at the head of his 
class, and commenced the study of the law with 
Samuel Jones, then an eminent lawer in New 
York. It was his custom in College, and it fol- 
lowed him to the close of life, to read with a pen 
in his hand, and make notes and criticisms on 
what he read. This practice served to store his 
mind with facts and principles, with which he 
was abundantly supplied for all the exigencies of 
life, in all the varied stations which he was called 
to fill. 

He was but nineteen, when the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted by his native 
State; and of that body, graced by the genius of 
Jay, Hamilton, Morris, Governor George Clinton, 
and a host of other master spirits, De Witt Clin- 
ton was found a close observer of the debates, and 
entering into the spirit of the controversy. Full 
of the subject, he gave form to his opinions 
through the public press, which created no little 
sensation, and gaye bold premonition of his fu- 
ture strength as a thinker and as a statesman. 

In 1789 he became private secretary to his 
uncle, Governor George Clinton, who was the 
first Governor of the State of New York after the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 





The station of secretary he held for six years, and 
was actively engaged in all the political contro- 
versies of the times. 

In 1797 he was elected to the Assembly, and 
in 1798 to the Senate of the State, and was a 
member of the Executive Council. Of both 
bodies he was an efficient member, and took a 
leading part in the great political movements of 
the day. In 1802, then only thirty-three years 
of age, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, and here his talents first found an ample 
field of action. In consequence of the Spanish 
authorities in Louisiana having interdicted the 
depositing of goods in New Orleans by the citi- 
zens of the United States, a resolution was intro- 
duced into the Senate, authorising the President 
to call out 30,000 militia to take possession of 
New Orleans, which elicited the talent and learn- 
ing of that body. In this debate Mr, Clinton 
took a prominent part, and his efforts on that oc- 
casion, stamped him at once an orator and states- 
man. Governeur Morris, at that time in the Se- 
nate from the State of New York, thus spoke of 
Mr. Clinton. “I will not pretend, like my ho- 
norable colleague, to describe to you the waste, 
the ravages, and the horrors of war. I have not 
the same harmonious periods, nor the same mu- 
sical tones; neither shall I boast of Christian cha- 
rity, nor attempt.to display that ingenuous glow 
of benevolence so decorous to the cheek of youth, 








which gave a viyid tint to every sentence he ut- 
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tered, and was, if possible, as impressive as his 
eloquence.” 


In 1803 he was chosen Mayor of New York, 
and continued to hold that office, with the excep- 
tion of oae or two years, until 1815. The large 
emoluments, and extensive judicial powers at that 
time belonging to the office, rendered its posses- 
sion desirable to the leading men of the State. 
The power and popularity of Mr. Clinton may. be 
inferred from the fact of his so long holding this 
important station, and being elected several years 
during his mayoralty to the senate of New York, 
where he stamped his great mind upon the 
power and prosperity of the Empire State by 
being the author of the most important reforma- 
tory and progressive measures, covering the entire 
range of State legislation. 


In 1810, he, with associate commissioners, ex- 
amined the route for a canal to unite the Hud- 
son River with the western lakes. 


Jn 1811 Mr. Clinton was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York, and in 1812 was nomi- 
nated in opposition to Mr. Madison, for President 
of the United States, and received eighty-nine 
electoral votes, while Mr. Madison received one 
hundred and twenty-eight. This was an unwise 
move on the part of his friends, as it served to 
set him back in the career of political life; and 
had his friends been willing to wait four or eight 
years, the idol of the State of New York might 
have been triumphantly elected President of the 
United States. 


After the war, Mr. Clinton pressed upon the 
attention of the people, and the consideration of 
the legislature, the question of a canal from the 
Hudson to the lakes. On this great subject he 
was the master spirit. His mind directed, and 
his hand guided all the proceedings. 
15th of April, 1817, the Erie Canal Bill passed, 
and on the 4th of July the work was com- 
menced, 


In the fall of 1817 he was selected by the Re- 
publican party as their first man, and almost wnan- 
imously elected Governor. In 1820 he was re- 
élected, and during these two terms the work on 
he canals was pressed with vigor and success. 
In 1824 Mr. Clinton was again elected Governor, 
and was retained in that high office until his 
death. In October, 1825, the canal was com- 
pleted, and Governor Clinton passed in triumph 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson amid the roar of 
cannon, the waving of banners, and the manifes- 
tations of general joy. 


This great event was announced by a line of 
cannon to New York, stationed at proper dis- 
tances, and intelligence returned to Buffalo from 
New York, in one hour and thirty minutes, by 
the same means. Clinton proceeded to Sandy 
Hook, and there commingled the waters of Lake 
Erie with the Ocean with great ceremony and a 
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eight years. This was a proud day for Clinton, 
and for his native State. 

On the 11th of February, 1828, De Witt 
Clinton died suddenly, in the fulness of his 
strength, and in the rising splendor of his fame, 
aged fifty-nine. Official duties had employed 
him, as usual during the day, in the Executive 
‘Chamber, and having retutned home and written 
several letters, while conversing with his two sons 
in his study, he complained of a stricture across 
his breast, and almost immediately expired. 

From all parts of the State, and of the Union, 
his death called forth the warmest feelings of re- 
gret, and all parties paid a noble tribute of ad- 
miration to his talents and great public services. 


Apart from the system of internal improvement, | 


of which he was the foster-father, there is scarcely 
an institution of learning or benevolence in the 
State that he did not advocate, that he did not 
support with his utmost personal and official char- 
acter. 

The monument of his fame is as imperishable 
as the splendid works which owe their origin to 
his genius and perseverance. It was bis good 
fortune that his fame rested not on the basis of 
political triumph, but in the persevering efforts of 
talent and genius in the promotion of popular and 
classical education, the diffusion of benevolence, 
and in the increase of public wealth and prosper- 
ity. In the language of one of his friends—* In the 
great work of internal improvement, he perse- 
vered through good report and through evil re- 
port, with a steadiness of purpose that no obstacle 
could divert; and when all the elements were in 
commotion around him, and even his chosen as- 
sociates were appalled, he alone, like Columbus 
on the wide waste of waters, in his frail bark and 
a disheartened and unbelieving crew, remained 
firm, self-poised and unshaken.” 


No man ever did as much for, or received so 
largely the confidence and honors of the people 
of the State of New York as De Witt Clinton. 

His successful efforts in internal improvement 
gave an impetus to business throughout the 
country ; gave birth to western prosperity ; 
changed howling forests into a garden; opened 
an empire to civilization whose infant strength 
foreshadows results before unknown in the his- 
tory of mankind, Unlike the warrior whose chap- 
let drips with gore, Clinton’s were bloodless vic- 
tories which never cost an orphan’s tear, or a 
widow’s sigh. His was the triumph of art over 
nature, of civilization over barbarism, making the 
desolate wilderness vocal with the hum of peace- 
ful industry ; and planting homes for happy mil- 
lions where the deer disported and the hungry 
wolf prowled for his prey. 
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‘Man, by superior powers, is the lord of the 
terrestial creation; but the same feelings which 
constitute his superiority command him not to 


speech. Canal, 425 miles; time in construction, | abuse other beings:—SpurzHetm on Epvucarion. 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 








THE HORSE, NO. 1, 


The horse is the noblest and one of the most 
intelligent of the lower animals. Like the dog, 
he seems fitted to be the companion as well as the 
servant of man. As men are unlike in disposition, 
the same is equally true of horses. While one 
exhibits great pride, another is dull, tame, and 
huinble—one is kind, another savage—one is 
bright and iatelligent, another stupid, and com- 
paratively unteachable—one is courageous, anoth- 
er is timid and shy, and therefore dangerous to 
drive. And these differences run through all the 
faculties common to the species. Nor is it true 
of the horse only, but is equally applicable to all 
animals. 

Phrenology points out many of these differences, 
and is an important aid to those who deal in, or 
train and use horses. If we can learn to detect 
at a glance, by the shape of the head, the vicious, 
intractable horse, or the mild, courageous, intelli- 
gent, teachable one, this single feature of knowl- 
edge would compensate for all the trouble and 
expense of learning the science. 

Width between, and prominence of the eye, 
indicate intelligence, the faculty to learn and 
understand our wants, and the adaptation to learn 
to work, and perform feats, tricks, and the like, 
All learned horses in the circus are of this descrip- 
tion. 

Roundness and elevation between and above 


_the eyes indicate mildness and amiability, and a 


desire to be caressed and to reciprocate kind- 
ness. . 

Width between the ears indicates courage, 
nobleness, and strength of character, patience and 
energy. 

A timid, skittish horse, is narrow between the 
ears like the deer, sheep, and rabbit, showing 
small Destructiveness and Combativeness. 

A dull, weak minded, and unteachable horse, 
is narrow between the eyes, which are not promi- 
nent, and flat and contracted above and back of 
them. 

Temperament, of course, is just as influential 
in the horse as in man, and can be understood 
with little trouble. We may give an article on 
this subject in a future number. 

In these heads a marked difference will be seen, 
No. 1, is much broader between the eyes, more 
full, rounded, and prominent in the forehead, 
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broader between the ears, and much more full 
between the eyes and ears, and altogether has a 
larger brain. This horse can be trusted, and she 
loves and trusts man. He will stand anywhere, 
will be animated, not frightened, by noise or show, 
like military parade and music; will draw or hold 
back well, the harness breaking and the vehicle 
hitting his heels will not frighten or make him 
kick; he can be used or played with by women 


and children, and is a first-rate trust-worthy, | 


family horse. Moreover he ean easily be taught 
almost anything, and is sufficiently spirited with- 
out being fiery or cross. The large nostril also 
shows good wind and endurance. 





No. 2, shows a marked contrast with the other 
in almost every respect. His intelligence is con- 
fined merely to self-preservation, and he is desti- 
tute of kindness, mildness, and tractability ; will 
bite, kick, or run away at every opportunity, or 
balk if he is irritated, or has a harness-chafe: is 
easily frightened at empty barrels or anything 
unsual, yet, whatever he can drive, or frighten 
and bite, as, for example, a boy, a sheep, or a 
goose, he is forever tormenting. He lacks every 
element of nobleness, elevation, and amiability, 
and is only fit for a mill or horse-boat. For gen- 
eral use he should be avoided. 





NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


The fact that dogs are capable of a high degree 
of development is well known throughout the 
civilized world, yet the marked difference in their 
PHRENOLOGY may not be so generally apparent. 
The accompanying illustrations exhibit the differ- 
ence between the common Newfoundland dog 
and: the wild, uncultivated dog of the forest 
and the prairie. 

All varieties of the dog are capable of culture, 
yet there is as much difference in their tractability 
as there is between Anglo-Saxons and native 
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Indians, and the civilization of dogs as well as of 
men, changes their organization. 

In the domssticated dog we find a high deyelop- 
ment of the Inrettecr and of BenrvoLence, 
while in the wild dog the absence of both these 
qualities are, to a phrenologist, at once percepti- 
ble. 





WILD DOG. 


How much higher is the development of the | 


head of the Newfoundland above and back from 
the eyes than in the wild dog. In one the organs 
of intellizence and kindness are very large, and 
indicate the highest order of mental capacity and 
susceptibility to education and the friendship of 
man. 
lar development, with larger Combativeness, hence 


The lap-dog is another instance of a simi- 


they are more snappish than the Newfoundland. 


| Domestic training and familiarity with man has 


elevated the character of those animals, and with 
it their heads. 

The wild dog has a broad, low head, flattened 
on the top, showing very large Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and other organs indicating fierce 
propensities, with very small Benevolence and 
contracted intellectual organs, making him un- 
friendly, and ferocious. 

Anima Purenooey is an exceedingly inter- 
esting and useful study. And we shall, in future 
numbers of the present volume, examine this 
subject quite thoroughly, and by the aid of 
numerous engraved illustrations, give our readers 


a few chapters, which, we trust, will be of no| 


small importance to them. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The etymology of this term is from two Greek 
roots which signify ‘“*KNowING NATURE.” LavaTER, 
who has stamped his name upon this subject, defines 
it as “the art or science of discerning the character 
of the mind by the features of the face, or the art of 
discerning the predominant temper, or other charac- 
teristic qualities of the mind by the form of the body, 
but especially by the external signs of the counte- 
nance, or the combination of the features.” 

It is impossible for a well balanced mind to look 
upon human beings or animals without forming 
some judgment of their talent, character, and dispo- 
sition. This power of discrimination is adapted to 
the signs of character which are presented to the 
observer by means of form, motion, and expression. 
Strictly speaking, every part of the man is to be 
studied, for every part is more or less indicative of 
internal emotion. 

The brain, being the center of the nervous ‘sys« 
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tem, and the organ or organs of the mind should be 
the first object of investigation, for no external sign 
of character can exist without its corresponding ele- 
ment in the brain. That peculiar states of the mind 
throw the muscles of the face, and even the whole 
body into different attitudes, thus. giving expression 
to the emotions of fear, hope, love, hatred, 
anger, suspicion, pride, vanity, &c., no one can 
doubt. But Physiognomy, as it is usually under- 
stood, namely, mere expression of face, cannot 
designate between the usual states or elements of 
the mind, and those which are casual and awakened 
by peculiar circumstances. We have a friend who 
has been for many years an assistant keeper of a 
state prison, whose countenance is expressive of 
sternness and reserve. You may converse with him, 
anxiously endeavoring to read his thoughts and the 
effect of your subject upon his mind without success. 
He is usually regarded as a cold, sour, unsocial be- 
ing, because he has this habitually cool bearing. 
This outward appearance, however, is quite decep- 
Circumstances made 
his sternness and reserve necessary for years, while 
connected with the prison, but as soon as his duties 
were closed at the prison, and he went forth into the 
world again, he was found to be warm-hearted, 
generous, jovial, and frank; yet the prison life, 
where he thought it necessary to wear a cast-iron 
countenance, has marked his expression of face for 
life. Hence the habitual state of mind leaves its 
impress as an effect on the features. Yet if we 
would learn the real nature of the mental character 
of the man, we must look beyond the face. 

The amiable in temper may be soured and per- 
verted by circumstances, and the face will indicate 
the sorrow and sourness of there existing, but belie 
the true character. Drunkenness will make the 
most intelligent face brutal, but phrenology is not 
deceived as to the real elements of character. The 
Duke of Gloucester is a strong illustration of tre- 
mendous Destructiveness of disposition concealed 
by very large Secretiveness. He says:— 


“ Why, I can smile, and murder while [ smile ; 
And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with cartificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions.” 


The smile of such a hypocrite cannot obliterate 
the enormous Destructiveness, nor deceive the 
Phrenologist by the soft coat and innocent face of 
the sleeping tiger. 

The naked skull of poor Yorick, notwithstanding 
its yawning eye sockets, and ghastly grin, presents 
the evidences of his former warmth of affection and 
his racy wit, although the signs of these emotions 
in the face are obliterated forever. 

Few persons are aware that they judge of charac- 
ter and talent as much, or more by the head or 
cranium, as they do by the face mereiy. A large, 
well formed-head, aside from any knowledge of 


Phrenology, exerts its influence on the mind of the 


observer as much as well defined and expressive 
features. Harmony is expected to exist between 
the head, face, and entire body. 

The world generally is not aware that professional 
Physiognomists regard the brain as the organ of the 
mind, and that they look to its size and form as the 
foundation of character, and for its outward signs 
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in the head as well as in the face and body. Lava- 
TER says of one of his portraits, “if ever there was 
a forehead of mature, contemplative, rapid under- 
standing, this is such, which can enter into, and in- 
stantly detect the weak side of an argument; of 
another, “almost an ideal of a forehead of immense 
memory :” again, “I shall demonstrate, that from the 
mere outlines of the skull, the signs of the powers 
of understanding, of its capacities and talents, may 
be mathematically defined :” and just the same says 
Phrenology. Dr. Redfield says :—* Every faculty 
of the mind, whether perceptive, rational, moral, 
religious, social, or domestic, has its sign in the 
brain. The credit of discovering exact signs of 
character in the developments and configurations of 
the skull, and of thus laying the foundation of a true 
science of Physiognomy is due to Dr. Gari. His 
discoveries commenced where they ought to have 
done; that is, at the quality of the mind, and part 
of the body, [the brain] on which the whole super- 
structure of the science [Physiognomy] is based.” 

The world, therefore, especially that conservative 
portion of it which reprehends every theory which 
they did not imbibe in their school-days, and who 
have but a vague notion of what physiognomists 
teach, may here learn from the language of physiog- 
nomists themselves, that the form and size of the 
brain is the foundation of all physiognomy, and that 
to be of practical value, and founded in a sound 
philosophy, it must embody as its center and source 
the system of phrenology. The skull is fixed and 
not subject to the various changes which the pain of 
a corn, or the reception of a toy, may cause to appear 
in the face. 

The temporary effects of an emotion may be set 
forth in the face, obscuring for the time being the 
natural traits of character, while the form of the 
head remains the same, offering to the phrenologist 
equal facility to read the real elements of the mind, 
whether it be lashed into fury and the face distorted 
by rage, or lulled to a calmness of spirit, and 
placidity of countenance by all the soothing applian- 
ces of peace and love. 








DR. VALENTINE HIMSELF, 
To illustrate our position, we introduce several 


likenesses of “the favorite delineator of eccentric 
characters,” Dr. Valentine,* copied from daguerreo- 
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types of his face. First, then, we present the Doc- 
tor in his own proper person. His face suggests 
the idea of penetration, good sense, and general 
candor. 

The Phrenologist recognizes a large and active 
brain, a keen, capacious intellect, an excellent 
memory, and remarkable Imitation and Mirthfulness, 
or perception of the ludicrous, large Human Nature, 
or perception of character, very large Comparison 
and Seeretiveness ; this combination enabling him to 
assume any character he chooses and to act it out to 
the life, as will be attested by thousands. These 


talents would be equally revealed in the bare skull. 
We here present him in a borrowed character. 
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DR. VALENTINE AS MONS. GREENOBLE, 


What a contrast in the expression of the face 
with the original, and yet there is some resemblance. 
This character is a sympathetic, good-natured, con- 
fiding, simple hearted Frenchman with not the first 
element of general shrewdness. He picked up a 
shirtless, dirty vagabond in the streets, took him 
into his lodgings, and in the morning found himself 
robbed of his clothes and all his valuables. 
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the character of a soft, senseless fellow. 
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Who would imagine that the same original set 
for the foregoing and the following ? 











THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


Instead of the sensible, intelligent countenance, 
of the first, the good hearted credulity and simplici- 
ty of the second, or the extreme silliness of the 
third, we have here in the hypochondriac, every line, 
angle and expression of moping melancholy. Here 
is an embodiment of sadness—a visage fit to freeze 
the soul. If we had room to copy the same face in 
a merry or a ferocious mood, we could show that 
the same face in more than one instance, can be 
“framed to all occasions.” 

To conclude, we remark, that during all these 
metamorphoses of the same face, and a dozen more, 
the head remains precisely the same. 

The face exhibits ordinarily the present state of 
the mind, or of eich of the faculties in a state of 
activity—but the less changeable skull is the true 
mental index of the living, and the only organic 
memento of the character of the dead. 


* For these likenesses we are indebted to F, Burgess, N. Y., 
Publisher of “‘ Dr. Valentine’s Lectures.” 


——_—~ 6 oe—______——_- 


COURAGE. 


The Southern Literary Gazette says, “all virtue 
to have any value, to be made available to any use 
ful purpose, must be coupled with a large degree of 
courage. We must be bold and resolute, even to 
attempt what we think necessary to be done.” 


We always contended that Firmness, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness, were so far from being 
bad mental elements, that they were positively good 
in their influence, when coupled with the higher 
faculties, as Reason, Benevolence, and Conscientious- 
ness. Courage and fortitude arise directly from 
those three organs, and a Howard, or a “good 
Samaritan,” required them to aid in carrying out 
their ministrations of mercy; nor can any man who 
would stem the tide of vice, ignorance, and error, in 
the reformation of society, achieve his purpose unless 
his noble spirit is fortified with the power and energy 
imparted by these faculties. 

He who is deficient in these elements, is like a 
pewter axe for forest service, or a file without 
roughness. We may weep over the sins and woes 
of the world till time ends, but if we will not, or 
cannot mix with our sympathies and sense of justice 
the fire and force of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness to give tone and triumph to effort, the world | 
will be little the better for our citizenship. vay | 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Anmat Magnetism is the conventional name of 
an imponderable, invisible medium or influence by 
which one living body may act upon another. 
Through this influence many remarkable pheno- 
mena may be produced, such as depriving the pas- 
sive body, for the time being, of all outer sensation ; 
permanenily removing its local pains; healing, in 
some instances, its most obstinate diseases ; uniting 
its consciousness and perceptions sympathetically 
with those of the operator, and developing the in- 
terior or spiritual senses to a condition in which they 
are no longer dependent for the discharge of their 
functions, upon their ordinary physical organs or 
vehicles. 


The process by which this power is applied, con- 
sists of various manipulations, accompanied by a 
steady and determined will that the result’ sought 
for may ensue. Of the details of this process, with 
their scientific rationale, we may, perhaps, speak 
more particularly in future articles, in which, also, 
we will consider this science in its adaptation to the 
production of the various results above briefly enu- 
merated, illustrating by such facts as will at the 
same time show the unspeakable importance of this 
science to the world. But in this article we will en- 
deavor to entertain the reader with the briefest pos- 
sible glance at the history of the subject of our re- 
marks. 


Taught, as this science in its simpler form is, by 
the fundamental instincts of our nature, there is rea- 
son to believe that it has been more or less under- 
stood from the remotest ages. Of this fact there 
are monumental and historical evidences which, 
though sometimes meagre and obscure, are yet, 
upon the whole, entirely conclusive. In very an- 
cient times this science was cultivated and practised 
extensively by the ancient priests and magi. At 
first, these united with their sacerdotal functions the 
office of physician; and the laying on of hands, and 
the application of the magical rod or wand, (which 
served as a magnetic conductor,) constituted for a 
long time the principal means by which diseases 
were cured. The same power or influence was also 
used, by way of inducing certain psychological con- 
ditions upon the susceptible, in which the patient, 
resorting to the temple of health, might dream, or 
converse with the gods, (or, in modern phrase, ob- 
tain clairvoyant perceptions,) respecting the appro- 
priate remedies for their own diseases or those of 
others. 


Travelers have informed us that upon the walls 
of an ancient temple in Thebes, there are human 
figures represented in various postures precisely 
such as are assumed in the different and progressive 
stages of magnetic operations, conducted by the 
most experienced practitioners of our own day. 
Moses having been brought up in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, doubtless possessed the secret of 
this magnetic power; and in the light of this fact 
we find a clear exposition of Deut. xxxiv: 9, which 
declares that Joshua “ was full of the spirit of wis- 
_|dom, for Moses had laid his hands upon him.” In 

| modern language, Moses had magnetised him, and 
| by frequent repetition of the operation, had perma- 
nently exalted his interior perceptions, as often hap- 
pens in similar and long continued operations in our 
own times. Pythagoras, who also received instrue- 











tions from the Egyptian priests, seems to have been 
equally acquainted with the magnetic art, and it is 
said that he could relieve pain and disease by pass- 
ing his hands slowly over the body, beginning with 
the head, and retaining them for some time at a 
little distance from the location of the disease. The 
knowledge of the same art was attributed to Chiron 
and Esculapius. Nor was Solon entirely ignorant 
on this subject, as would appear from a passage in 
his writings, in which, ast ranslated by Stanley, he 
3ays :— 
“The smallest hurts sometimes increase and rage, 
More than the art of physic can assuage, 


Sometimes the fury of the worst disease, 
The hand by gentle stroking can appease.” 


Hippocrates also was acquainted with a “ singular 
property in the hand to pull and draw away from 
the affected parts, pains, aches, and diverse impuri- 
ties, by laying the hand upon the place, and extend- 
ing the fingers towards it :” and King Pyrrhus is said 
to have performed cures by similar means a little 
differently applied. The same power was exercised 
most efficiently by Appolonius of Tyanna; and it is 
said that the sybil women cured each other’s dis- 
eases by the touch, and dissolved each other into 
trances by conjuring gesticulations. 

Owing to the revolutions of empires, and espe- 
cially to the disastrous inroads of barbarism upon 
the domains of civilization, which subsequently oc- 
curred, this, with all other arts and sciences previ- 
ously cultivated, was buried in comparative obscu- 
rity only to be exhumed by the researches of future 
generations. Still there is evidence that it was occa- 
sionally practised during the dark ages by Catholic 
monks and others, who were probably prompted by 
spiritual causes, or by the instincts of nature; and 
there is also proof that the magicians who abounded 
in those, and subsequent times, used the art in va- 
rious forms of application, as among their most es- 
teemed secrets. The same art, perhaps indefinitely 
conceived, was enigmatically spoken of by Friar 
Bacon in the thirteenth century. For some two or 
three centuries, the kings of France and England 
cured scrofula by the touch, whence this disease 
was called the “ King’s evil;” and it was not gene- 
rally known by those who resorted to them for re- 
lief, that the same healing power was possessed by 
others. The same method of healing was, to an 
extent, understood and practised by Van Helmont 
during the forepart of the seventeenth century, and 
during the middle and latter part of the same cen- 
tury, VALENTINE GREATREAKS, by its means, cured 
thousands of persons of divers diseases. 

But to Freperick AntHony Mesmer belongs 
the credit of reducing Animal Magnetism to some- 
thing like its modern scientific form, and of first 
bringing it fairly before the European public. The 
details of the processes by which Mesmer was led 
to his important discovery, cannot be given here. 
Suffice it to say, that it was suggested by specula- 
tions upon the prevalence of a universal ethereal 
fluid, and by the effects of the common mineral 
magnet, as applied to certain diseases, the same in- 
fluence being subsequently, and as it were by acci- 
dent, found to reside in the human system. In 
consequence of the limited attention which his dis- 
covery attracted in Vienna, where he first resided, 
he removed to Paris in 1778, where he soon drew 
around him a host of admiring disciples. The first, 











and among the most influential of these, was Dr. 
D’Eston, who rendered eflicient aid in bringing the 
infant science into favorable notice. The cures, as 
well as other phenomena, which Mesmer frequently 
wrought by the aid of the newly-discovered power, 
were often truly wonderful, and it was not long 
before his house was literally thronged with pa- 
tients. 

Of course this signal success of the bold innoya- 
tor did not fail to arouse the jealousy of the Medi- 
cal Faculty. But instead of candidly investigating 
the obnoxious doctrine, to ascertain whether it was 
true or false, they proceeded at once to deprive the 
magnetic doctor of his voice in the Faculty for a 
whole year, threatening him with excommunication 
if he did not recant at the end of that period. But 
this illiberal proceeding had no inflnence in obstruct- 
ing the progress of the truth, or in deterring our phi- 
losopher from the prosecution of his labors. In 1784 
a mandate was issued by the king requiring the Me- 
dical Faculty to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate the matter. The Commission, as was not at all 
strange, made out a report which was, upon the 
whole, unfavorable, without, however, denying the 
phenomena connected with the alleged science. 
But in spite of these untoward circumstances, the 
new doctrine spread rapidly over France and Ger- 
many, and subsequently extended into England 
and other European countries, in all of which the 
numerous experiments that were made triumphantly 
verified its original pretensions, and something more 
besides. Since about the year 1835, when the 
science was brought before the American public by 
Poyen, it has been steadily gaining converts in this 
country, notwithstanding it has too often fallen into 
the hands of the unscientific and the mercenary. 
True it has, in the phrase of the world, been “ ex- 
ploded,” aad re-exploded, times almost without 
number, by committees of grave and reverend doc- 
tors; but the efforts to put it down have generally 
tended only to excite public investigation, and to es- 
tablish more firmly its claims. It is now known 
more or less in every city, town, and hamlet in our 
land: and except by those who have been blinded 
to its facts and philosophy by an overweening at- 
tachment to pre-conceived theories, it-is now gene- 
rally acknowledged that there is “ something in 
Animal Magnetism.” What that “something” is, 
may be made more distinctly to appear in the course 
of future articles. 


—_———400>————_—_——_—— 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psycuotoey (from psuche, soul, and logos, a dis- 
course) is a science which contemplates the nature, 
laws, and operations of the human soul. In its 
more enlarged sense, it takes cognizance of the Pas- 
sions, Emotions, Perceptions, and other ordinary phe- 
nomena of the interior being, as well as of the more 
extraordinary and abnormal manifestations, such 
as Dreaming, Somnambulism, Clairvoyance, Inte- 
rior and Prophetic Impressions, &c. At this day 
there is a wide-spread and increasing interest in the 
public mind with reference to phenomena of the 
latter class, and the principles which govern them ; 
and such, therefore, shall claim special attention in 
any disquisitions or narrations which may hereafter 
be offered in this general department of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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In order to unfold, in the outset, a rational foun- 
dation upon which the facts involved in these vari- 
ous ramifications of our subject, may rest, it is ne- 
cessary that we should first obtain a definite con- 
ception of what the soul is, in its essential consti- 
tution. On this question, metaphysicians have quite 
generally acknowledged themselves -much in the 
dark, and their speculations have certainly fallen far 
short of satisfying the requirements of the general 
reason of mankind. But not stopping to find fault 
with their theories, or to excuse ourselves for ap- 
parent presumption in offering one essentially dif- 
fering, in some respect, from them all, we proceed 
directly to the following considerations : 


That we may clearly conceive what the soul is, it 
is necessary to first inquire, What is the body, 
its visible vehicle and representative? The body of 
man, as chemical research has disclosed, is an ag- 
gregation of infinitessimal particles of carbon, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, phosporus, iron, 
and various other, and for the most part, less promi- 
nent substances. These elements are combined 
mainly in the form of oxides, acids, alkalies, and 
various binary compounds. The whole are arranged 
together in the form of bones, muscles, blood, 
lymph, water, nerves, membranes, and various cel- 
lular and vascular tissues; and these, again, are so 
arranged as to form the complete bodily structure, 
with all its particular organs. While the reader 
bears it in mind that this intricate and sublime 
structure is the result of the aggregation of incon- 
ceivably small and mutually related particles, we 
proceed to call attention to another important point. 


It has been experimentally demonstrated by Baron 
Von Reichenbach, that at least all accessible sub- 
stances and bodies in nature are surrounded and 
pervaded by their own peculiar, imponderable, or 
what may, for want of a better term, be called mag- 
netic atmospheres. This fact, which has also been 
asserted and proved by others, and which the ex- 
panded reason and intuition will readily recognise 
as a necessity, is applicable to small bodies as well 
as large, and to simples as well as compounds, and 
it must apply, therefore, even to the infinitessimal 
particles of any aggregated whole in which it is 
manifest. 


Of course, then, each of the infinitessimal particles, 
as well as compounds, which enter into the human 
organism, is surrounded and pervaded by its own 
peculiar magnetic essence. This must necessarily 
intercommingle with the corresponding essences of 
its neighbors, and by this means the affinities and 
reciprocity of action is established between them. It 
is easy to conceive, then, that the magnetic essence 
of all the particles and compounds of the body, as- 
sociated together, must necessarily form an interior, 
magnetic, and invisible body, in the same manner as 
the association of the particles themselves forms the 
outer and visible body. Moreover, as the pervading 
and surrounding essence of each of these particles 
must correspond in nature to the particle itself, and 
may be called the spirit of the particle; so this in- 
terior, magnetic body, if it could be tested by a 
spiritual chemistry, would be found to consist of 
what may be termed spiritual carbon, spiritual ni- 
trogen, spiritual calcium, and so on to the end of 











the catagory of ingredients composing the physical 
body. At death the particles of the visible body 
collapse, and this interior, vitalizing and magnetic 
body, exhales forth in its united form, its various 
parts maintaining their mutual affinities as before ; 
and could we then see it as-it is, we would find it to 
possess spiritual bones, muscles, heart, lungs, nerves, 
brain, &c., and that it still preserved all the general 
features of its original mould, though in a vastly 
improved state. We should then see it entering 
upon a magnetic or spiritual world, abounding with 
scenery, organizations, and other objects corres- 
ponding to its own essence and affections; and then 
would commence a life seven-fold more intense than 
that enjoyed while in the flesh! 

Such, then, is the spiritual body ; and while this 
resides in the physical organism as above described, 
it answers to our idea of the soul. According to 
this philosophy, therefore, the soul (or spirit) is a 
substantial entity, and not the vague intangibility 
“without form, extension, superficies,” &c., which 
metaphysians have attempted to define, or rather un- 
define. The soul, then, is not thought and emotion, 
(it may exist when both of these are nearly or quite 
suspended, as in case of profound slumber,) but it 
is rather that which thinks and feels. 


Having thus defined what the soul is, let us next 
briefly inquire, What is the general process by 
which the spirit performs its sentient, intellectual, 
and voluntary operations? I answer, in general 
terms, that the whole of these is referable to action 
among the soul’s interior essences, which action is 
various according to the particular feelings, thoughts, 
or volitions which occur. The highest and most 
complex degree of molecular and vegetative action 
(or motion) is evidently connected with the lowest 
degree of Sensation. This we may see slightly re- 
presented in the sensitive plant; more perfectly in 
the Zoophite or plant-like animal, more still in the 
articulated animal, still more perfectly in the verte- 
brated fishes, and in the highest degree in the vari- 
ous tribes of land animals, with man at their head. 
Now Sensation (especially in its highest degrees, as 
enjoyed through the channels of the ear and eye) is 
only another name for Perception; and the combi- 
nation of perception constitutes Reflection, which 
again, in properly constituted interior organisms, as 
that of man, gives rise to a higher and more interior 
sensation, or means of becoming senisble, viz., the 
means of becoming sensible of truth. And the 
whole of these interior operations, or motions, con- 
stitute Intelligence. And Volition is only the re-ac- 
tion from the central faculty of the soul, in response 
to some sensational] or intellectual excitation. 

Now, this interior action, which constitutes Sensa- 
tion and Thought, follows particular channels and 
fibres of the bodily organism. The more exterior 
of these channels are severally called the nerves of 
Feeling, of Taste, of Sight, of Hearing, and of 
Smell. Through these various avenues descend all 
the impressions which the soul receives from the ex- 
terior and visible world. But these nerves all con- 
verge into that grand Nerve, called the brain, which 
is the organ of what may be termed a sixth, or cere- 
bral sense, or the sense of the senses. This is di- 
vided into numerous compartments called “ organs” 
to each of which is assigned a separate work in’ the 
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elaboration of the impressions obtained through the 


five outer senses, or by any other means. These 
elaborations also converging to a focus, form the 
central, final, and supreme element of the mental 
principle, viz., the general consciousness, involving 
the power of judging, knowing, and loving, to 
which all inferior sensational processes are but sub- 
sidiary. 

Now this pivotal and supreme element of the 
soul’s powers, is of itself an interior world, which, 
in all general principles, corresponds to the world 
without itself, by whose objects and influences it is 
addressed. These acting upon it through the chan- 
nels of the senses, and the compartments of the 
brain, excite its love, and engender in it a re-action, 
termed volition, which finds its way into the outer 
world through other fibres of the brain, aud other 
sets of nerves, termed the nerves of muscular mo- 
tion. So the whole process of sensation and voli- 
tion is merely a process of action and re-action be- 
tween the world without and the world within. the 
physical organism. The necessary brevity of this 
article compels us to forego illustrations for the 
present; but it is believed that the intelligent 
reader will readily apprehend the foregoing state- 


| ments. 


‘Let it be borne in mind that these sensational, in- 
tellectual, and volitionary operations, are operations 
or motions of the internal portions of the soul. But 
we have seen that the soul is a quasi magnetic body 
which, organ for organ, pervades the outer and vi- 
sible body; and which, when separated at what is 
called death, will preserve its complete bodily struc- 
ture, visible only to spiritual eyes. It is the soul, 
therefore, which really possesses the senses, of which 
the nerves and brain are now only the vehicles ; and 
when this ethereal body shall be liberated from its 
fleshy prison, it will, by means of its ethereal nerves 
and brain, be able to exercise all sensational and 
mental operations in a much higher degree than 
while in its bodily habitation. Now, if the reader 
can admit the possibility of an occasional partial li- 
beration of this psychical organism from its bodily 
obstructions, he will readily perceive that in such 
cases there must necessarily be a corresponding ex- 
altation of the interior susceptibilities, as a proxi- 
mating to their purely spiritual state, or state of en- 
tire disengagement from the body. In this state of 
partial disengagement, then, there is not only a pos- 
sibility, but probability of the occasional occurrence 
of such semi-spiritual phenomena, as premonitions, 
prophetic dreaming, clairvoyance, &c. In proceed- 
ing, therefore, in future numbers, to present many 
interesting facts of this kind, we shall feel that they 
rest upon the basis of a sound philosophy ; and it 
will be perceived that while this philso phy is neces- | 
sary to explain the facts, the facts themselves, es- 
tablished upon an independent basis, afford in their 
turn the strongest confirmation of the philosophy. 

WE, 


—______<0e>—_____ 


That there exists a spiritual state of being, and 
that “God is a Sprrit,” are matters of universal 
belief; and that man is endowed with an immaterial 
principle—an undying soul—which sees and knows 
by intuition, is to many an experimental reality, a 
conscious FACT. 


‘| culture of good fruit. 
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Agricultural Deyartment. 





Unver this head we propose to introduce such mat- 
ter on the cultivation, preservation, and uses of fruit as 
will be of interest to all. We shall also present other 
agricultural topics important to this great national in- 


—_———— 


FRUIT. 


In no way can delicious and yet luxurious food be 
so abundantly, cheaply, and universally obtained as 
in the cultivation of fruit. However hilly, rugged, 
and rocky the land, although it refuse the plow and 
the sythe, there is scarcely an acre in our country 
which will not produce good fruit of some kind. The 
marsh, which bids defiance to cultivation without ex- 
pensive drainage, yields whortleberries and cranber- 
ries,each highly valuable in its way. The glen and 
mountain-side may easily be made prolific in the cherry, 
peach, pear, and apple; and on the more favored por- 
tions of the soil, where wheat, corn, and grass are easily 
and abundantly produced, will fruit repay the room 
and labor in a rich reward. It is believed that a good 
fruit tree will yield more real market and nutritive 
value than any other crop that can be procured from 
the same soil. No labor of the farmer, and no use of 
the soil pays more abundantly than when applied to the 
As a tree of choice fruit covers 
no more Jand than a poor one, it is of the first impor- 
tahce to make the best selections, and render the most 
faithful attention to its full development. Man does not 
use one half the quantity of fruit that he should do as 
an article of food. Thousands of farmers live mainly on 


‘| salt beef, pork, and fish, who might have the luscious 


| covers the pit or the core. 


luxury of fruit at every meal, every month in the year, 
Besides, man is adapted in his nature to subsist princi- 
pally on a vegetable and fruit diet, and would be far 
more healthy, happy, and long-lived for so doing. As 
zn article of general food, fruit in its vast varieties is 
without a parallel. Our friends, at a distance from 
cities, will find it a source of profit, as railroads now 
bring them so near the market as to enable them to 
compete with farmers in the suburbs of cities. We have 
felt keen regret in traveling in different portions of the 
country to see so little attention paid to the subject of 
good fruit; and kave been still more pained to see or- 
chard forests of miserable, sour, nurly apples only 
fit for vinegar. Let firewood be made of such mis- 
erable trees, or use them on which to graft stocks of 
choice fruit. 


The Spaniards have a maxim, that a man is ungrate- 
ful to the past generation that planted the tree from 
which he eats ; and deals unjustly with the next genera- 
tion unless he plants the seed of that fruit, that it may 
furnish food for those who come after him. Thus when 
a son of Spain eats a peach or pear by the road side, 
wherever he is, he digs with his foot in the ground, and 
Consequently, all over 
Spain, by the road side and elsewhere, fruit in great 
abundance tempts the taste, and is ever free. This is 
an easily wrought charity, and an evidence of a noble 
soul. Let this practice be imitated in our own country, 


_|and the weary wanderer will be blest, and bless the 


_| hand and the liberal charity that ministered to his com- 


fort and joy. We are bound to leave the world as good, 


or better than we found it, and he is a selfish churl 


{ who basks ufnder the shadow, and eats the fruit of trees 
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PEAR—THE FLEMISH BEAUTY. 








which other hands have planted, if he will not also plant 
trees which shall yield fruit to coming generations. No 
young man should yote or marry until he has planted at 
least one tree as an evidence of good citizenship. Who 
planted the elms of Boston Common, and of New 
Haven, which are so justly celebrated? Surely not the 
present generation. Let fruit trees be in Jike manner 
bequeathed, that unborn generations may be grateful 
to this. 

Tue Puar.*—The pear is undeniably the favorite 
fruit of modern times. In the wild state it is one of the 
most austere of all fruits. The really delicious qualities 
of this fruit were not developed until about the seven- 
teenth century ; and within the last sixty years the pear, 
subjected to constant reproduction from seed by Van 
Mons and his followers, and to crossing by Mr. Knight 
and other English cultivators, appears to have reached 
the summit of perfection in beauty, duration and flavor. 
The pear is not a native of North America, but was in- 
troduced from the other continent. The tree is more 
hardy and long-lived than that of the apple. Mr. Rose 
mentions several which are known to be more than four 
hundred years old, One of the most remarkable pear- 
trees in this country is near Vincennes, Illinois, which 
is but about forty years old, over three feet in diameter 
at one foot above the ground, and which, in 1834, yield- 
ed 184 bushels of fruit, and is always enormously pro- 
ductive. 

More than seven hundred varieties of the pear have 
been proved in the Horticultural Society’s garden in 
London; yet only a small portion of these, say about 
twenty, have been found of first rate quality. 

Propacation.—The finer sorts of pears are continued 
or increased by grafting and budding, which should be 
done on seedling stocks grown from strong, healthy 
pears of the common quality, as they are more hardy 
and vigorous than those raised from the best varieties. 
Budding is preferable to grafting, and should be done 
about the first of August. For rendering the pear 
dwarf, the Quivog stock is used, and bears very early ; 








but the trees rarely endure more than a dozen years in 
bearing, yet for small gardens and speedy production, it 
is a good way. 

The best soil for this fruit tree is a strong loam 
on a dry subsoil. That which is damp most of the 
year is unfit for the pear-tree, unless a hillock be 
raised for each tree, nor should the soil be very rich, 
like some of the Western alluvials, as the tree grows 
so fast as to be tender, and liable to injury from frost. 


Tar FremisH Braury.—aA beautiful engraving of 
which we present to our readers, is a most excellent 
variety. The fruit is large, the skin a little rough, pale 
yellow, with marblings and patches of light russet; 
the sunny side reddish brown at maturity ; flesh-yellow- 
ish white ; not very fine grain, but juicy, melting, very 
sweet and rich. Ripens the last of September. The 
Flemish Beauty is one of the most superb pears in this 
climate, sometimes measuring twelve inches in circum- 
ference. The tree is very luxuriant and bears early and 
abundantly. The fruit should be picked before it parts 
readily from the tree, and allowed to ripen in the house, 
when it becomes very fine ; but if allowed to remain on 
the tree until dead ripe it loses its flavor and soon de- 
cays. 


* We are indebted to “ Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America” for the substance of our remarks on the pear. 


——_—_———4<6or—__——_ 


More than three-fourths of the inhabitants of the 
United States are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


—_— OOP 


Tur Pracn Trape—A statement for the present sea- 
son has been prepared, from which it appears that there 
were brought to this city, from New Jersey, 1,338,500 
bushels. Allowing twenty-five cents per bushel, as the 
average price, the farmers of New Jersey realized the 
handsome sum of three hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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FIVE PRINCIPAL RACES OF MEN. 


Blumenbach divides mankind into five leading 
classes or races, each distinguished by such peculiari- 
ties in the skin, hair, eyes, and shape of the head as 
to stand apart from the rest. They are named the 
Caucasian, Moneorran, Eruioric, AMERICAN, and 
Matay. 





CAUCASIAN RACE. 


1. The Caucasian race is widely spread on the 
face of the globe, and is remarkable for the highest 
order of physical beauty and intellectual eminence. 
The skin of this race is generally fair; the hair is 
fine, long, and of various colors; the skull is large, 
rounded, and oval, and the forehead large and ele- 
vated. The face is relatively small and well pro- 
portioned, the nose arched, the chin full, and the 
teeth vertical. 

In this variety or race of men we find the farthest 
remove from the animal in brain, features, and hair, 
with a superiority of intellectual and moral power, 
love of the arts, science, and poetry. The progress of 
the human family seems to be made wholly through 
this race. The chief families of the Caucasian 
variety are the Caucasians proper, the Germanic 
branch, the Celtic, the Arabian, the Libyan, the 
Nilotic, and the Hindostanic. These families we 
may trace out in future numbers. 





MONGOLIAN RACE. 
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2. The Mongolian variety, in numbers and extent 
of the earth’s surface which they inhabit, is a fami- 
ly of vast importance. They are the Mongol Tartars, 
the Turks, the Chinese and Polar races. There is 
considerable difference in the physical characteristics 
of the Mongolians. The skin is commonly of an 
olive tint, the hair is black, long, and straight, 
beard scanty, the eye black, the nose broad and 
short, the cheek-bones broad and flat; the skull is 
oblong, but flattened at the sides so as to give 
an appearance of squareness, and the forehead 
islow. They lack originality and power of mind, 
are more imitative than inventive. Their moral 
character is decidedly low. 





ETHIOPIC OR BLACK RACE. 


3. The principal Ethiopic families are the Negroes 
of Central Africa, the Caffres, the Hottentots, the 
natives of Australia, and of the Islanders of the 
Indian Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean. 

The black variety of mankind have complexions 
of jetty hue, black, woolly hair, eyes large, black, 
and prominent, nos¢ broad and flat, thick lips, and 
wide mouth. The head is long from the ears back, 
and narrow; the forehead is low, narrow, and re- 
treating; the cheek-bones prominent, the jaws and 
teeth projecting, and the chin small. <A long, pro- 
truding heel, and a flat shin-bone, often distinguish 
this variety. 

In disposition they are easy, indolent, cheerful, 
fond of sensual pleasure, and lovers of children, 
fond of gaudy show, but very improvident. In in- 
tellect the race varies much, but the majority of its 
tribes are low in this respect. ‘ This,” says an ex- 
cellent European writer, “may in part be ascribed 
to want of cultivation, but even while adopting this 
lenient view of the matter, it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the race has shown no in- 
ventive genius. They would otherwise have long 
ago originated the arts of civilization for themselves, 
as other varieties of men certainly did.” 

Some of the negro race are exceptions to this 
general rule, who have exhibited respectable talent 
and address, but they are less numerous than are 
men of surpassing genius among the whites. 





AMERICAN RACE, 


4. This variety of mankind originally occupied 
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nearly the whole of North and South America, south 
of the sixtieth degree of north latitude. They are 
of a reddish brown complexion, have long, straight 
black hair, deficient beard, eyes deep set and black, 
prominent brow, receding forehead, high cheek 
bones, prominent aquiline nose, small skull, rising 
high at the crown, and the back part flat, large 
mouth, hard, rough features, with fine, straight, 
symmetrical frames. They are averse to cultivation, 
and slow in acquiring knowledge, sedate, proud, 
restless, sly, revengefu!, fond of war, and wholly 
destitute of maritime adventure. The American 
race is tending to extinction before the march of 
the Caucasian, and such is the fate of every other 
variety, where they are brought in contact. The 
superior swallows up the inferior. 





MALAY RACE. 

Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Phillipine Islands, 
New Zealand, and a part of Madagascar and various 
Polynesian Islands, are inhabited by this variety of 
mankind. They have tawny or dark brown skins, 
coarse, black hair, large mouth, broad, short noses, 
seeming as if broken at the root, projecting upper 
jaws and protruding teeth. The forehead is broad 
and low, the crown of the head high. The moral 
character of the Malays is of an inferior order. 
They are active, ingenious, and fond of maritime 
pursuits, and exhibit considerable intellectual ca- 
pacity. Yet this race is constantly giving way before 
European civilization. They have fadéd from Van 
Dieman’s Land, and New Holland will ultimately 
follow—large as it is, it must obey the destiny of 
the weaker races. 

This subject is one of fruitful inquiry, and is at- 
tracting the attention of naturalists everywhere. 
The Phrenologist readily detects the mental differ- 
ences in the races, and can predict with great 
certainty the destiny of each family of mankind, 
keeping in view the great law of nature that the 
greater overgrows the less, and gradually obliterates 
them from the earth. In future numbers ,we shall 
revert to the subject. 

a a er a 

The preservation of the health is both our 
glorious privilege and our imperious duty. We 
should, therefore, study the laws of health, and | 
then implicitly obey them—should make obedi- 
ence to the conditions of health a matter of 
conscience, and feel guilty when unwell, and re- 
pent and reform. We should allow neither 
business, nor supposed pleasures, nor duties— 
nothing whatever—to infringe upon its perfec- 
tion, but make health paramount—should sacri- 
fica business, property, society — everything — 
upon the altar of this highest business and duty | 
of life. : 
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THE STEAMSHIP ‘* ATLANTIC.” 











Mechanical Department, 








THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE INDEX OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS, 








THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP AND 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


BY ROBERT MACFARLAIN, OF THE “ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.” 


THE accompanying engraving is a view of the At- 
lantic, the pioneer steamship of “ Collins’ United 
States Mail Line.” The hull of this ship was built 
by William Brown, of New York, and the engines 
were planned and constructed by Allen and Stillman, 
of the “ Novelty Works.” Her length is 276 feet; 
breadth of beam, 45; across the paddle-boxes, 75; 
depth of hold 31 feet 7 inches; and the diameter of 
her wheels is 36 feet. Her burden is 2,860 tons; 
about 500 more than the largest of the English Cu- 
nard Line. Her form is peculiar. She has doffed 
the bowsprit as a useless appendage, and her pad- 
dles are placed as far behind the middle of the hull, 
as those of other steamships are, in general, be- 
fore it. Her figure-head is a huge, bearded Triton, 
blowing a sea-horn. Owing to the absence of the 
bowsprit, and her great bulk out of the water, she 
looks clumsy, at the first sight, but a closer inspec- 
tion will soon undeceive the observer. Her model 
is fine; the bow being sharp, and wave-lined like a 
razor, while her stern is finely rounded, and her water- 
run below is clean and graceful. Her interior ar- 
rangements and decorations are unique, convenient, 








and luxurious. There is a pastry-room and barber’s- 
shop on board, replete with every convenience. There 
is a great saloon, 67 feet long ; and the dining saloon 
is 60 by 20 feet broad. These saloons are fitted up 
in superb style. Some of the table-covers are of 
beautiful variegated marble, and the pannels around 
are finely decorated with emblems of the various 
American States. The cabin-windows are of beau- 
tiful painted glass, embellished with the arms of va- 
rious American cities. There are large circular glass 
ventilators reaching from the deck to the lower saloon. 
There isarich and elegant ladies’ drawing-room near 
the chief saloon, and there are berths for 150 pas- 
sengers. Each berth has a bell-rope communicating 
with one of Jackson’s patented American Annuncia- 
tors. The convenience, elegance, and comfort for 
passengers, are unsurpassed by those of any other 
steamship whatever; to cross the ocean in such a 
vessel is no cross at all. 


The engines are huge machines; the cylinders are 
96 inches in diameter each, and nine feet long, for 
length of stroke. They look like monster mash- 
tuns. There are four large tubular boilers; a pe- 
culiar combination, it is stated, of Mr. Collins’, where- 
by a great amount of fire surface is obtained, and a 
great saving of fuel effected. The engines, without 
steam, are but masses of cold iron—steam is the ani- 
mating spirit which gives life and action to the huge 
iron arms, “cranks, and cams, and battering-rams, 
which give the waves such pounding.” 


She can carry 900 tons of coal in her bunkers; 
and here, be it observed, if it were not,for that con- 
densed carbon, coal—if wood was our only fuel, 
ocean navigation would be impossible. In the en- 





gine-room is a signal telegraph, which can be opera- 
ted by the commander on deck, so as to give the en- 
gineer ocular orders “ ahead, slow, fast, back, &c.” 
This engineer-telegraph is a happy arrangement—-no 
shouting, and ringing of bells—in giving orders. 
Captain West, the well-known, experienced, and skil- 
ful navigator, is her commander—her ocean-ruler. 
She employs over one hundred hands; earries a sur- 
geon; and, being a government mail ship, she has a 
naval officer on board. The Atlantic left New York 
on her first voyage across the Atlantic, on the 27th 
of last April, and arrived at Liverpool on the 10th 
of May. Her appearance in the Mersey took the 
people of England by surprise. They were not pre- 
pared to see a larger steamship built in America 
than was to be found in all the British empire. Du- 
ring her stay at that city, she was open, for some 
days, to visitors, for 6d. each; the proceeds of which 
were for the benefit of the Liverpool Institution for 
the Blind. 


A foreign writer, speaking of her on that occasion, 
said, “ Upon the whole, this Atlantic Steamer is re- 
ally worthy of the great nation from which she has 
come.” Since that time, the Atlantic has been very 
successful in her voyages. Along with her single 
consort, the Pacific, she has kept up a regular com- 
munication, twice every month, between New York 
and Liverpool. This displays an amount of energy 
in her management, which, we believe, is without a 
parallel. 


Having thus briefly described this noble steam- 
ship, whose projector is Edward K. Collins, Esq., of 
New York, the agent of the line, let us take a retro- 
spective and perspective glance at“ steam navigation.” 
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The art of navigation is coeval with our diluvial 
race; and it is not a little remarkable, that nations 
and races, separate and remote from one another, 
exhibit a marked similarity of nautical skill, accord- 
ing to their similar states of barbarism, or civiliza- 
tion. The canoe that was disentombed from the 
sands of the River Clyde, in Britain, in 1848, and 
which was no doubt a relic of our forefathers’ bar- 
barism, previous to the Roman Invasion, has its 
counterfellow in the log canoe of the New Zealander 
of the nineteenth century. The nautical skill of a 
people is not an untrue thermometer to indicate their 
civilization. The nautical skill of man in his rudest 
state, is exhibited in the rough log canoe, or the cob- 
ble of willows covered with bark and cemented with 
gum. As he advances a step further, he spreads to 
the breeze a rugged hide, bound by thongs to an 
uncouth mast, and thus erects his first mainsail out 
of the quarry of his bow or spear. When he has 
learned to spin and weave, he unfurls a snowy sail 
of cotton or canvass; and thus, step by step, we can 
trace his advancement in civilization by his nautical 
skill, from the clumsy canoe of his savage state, to 
the graceful yacht; the trim, swift clipper; the noble 
three decker; and, to crown all, the majestic and 
powerful steamship, a representative of his advanced 
and modern civilization. 

When Athens was the school of the world, the 
Athenians were famous, above every other people, 
for their nautical skill and enterprise. When Tyre 
was mistress of the seas, her Tyro-Pheenician mari- 
ners carried to every country with which they traded, 
tokens of a superior knowledge of the arts and sci- 
ences. Rome never equaled Carthage, until she 
stooped from the Forum, and the camp of Mars, to 
the carpenter’s bench, and the dock-yard; and, in 
connection with this, it is a singular fact, that the 
first attempts at steam navigation, of which we have 
any record, were made by Spain, during the short 
period in which she stood in the first ranks of civil- 
ized nations. This was during the reign of Charles 
V., in 1543. After this, when England began to be 
a great nautical nation, we find Savery, the Marquis 
of Worcester, and Dr. Allen, proposing steam as a 
useful power to propel vessels; and, in 1737, we find 
Jonathan Hulls securing a patent for this purpose. 

After this, the steamboat slumbered until the Amer- 
ican Revolution placed the United States upon a 
sovereign basis, and had roused the genius of her in- 
ventive people. Commencing existence as a nation 
with a civilization equal to the parent country, we 
find that Rumsey and Fitch succeeded in propelling 
vessels by steam as early as 1786; indeed, within 
the last month, as we learn by the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, a wonderful relic of John Fitch’s invention 
has been discovered in a garret of the late residence 
of Col. Kilbourne, near the town of Columbus; Ohio. 
Col. Kilbourne was a brother-in-law of the unfortu- 
nate American inventor, and the relie which has been 
in his possession for more than thirty years, is noth- 
ing less than a model of Fitch’s original steamboat. 
“It is about two feet long, and set upon wheels. The 
boiler is about one foot long, and eight inches in di- 
ameter, with a flue running through it. The cylin- 
der is vertical, and the frame-work that supports it, 
is not unlike that used on some boats at the present 
day. It has a paddle-wheel on each side, and every- 
thing appears to be complete about it, with the ex- 
ception of a condenser and force-pump.” 














But avoiding all discussion of the early inventor’s 
claims, it is well known that there was not a single 
steamboat in the world in 1806—only ‘forty-four 
years ago. In that year the waters of no river, lake, 
sea, or ocean, were disturbed by the paddles of a 
single steamboat—in that year, neither the adaman- 
tine palisades of the Hudson, nor the solitary forests 
of the Mississippi, uttered a single response to the 
shrill puff of the steam-pipe, or the roaring surge 
which follows in a steamer’s wake. ' 

In that year, Robert Fulton, after patiently and 
vainly pressing upon the French Directory, with his 
model under his arm, the practicability and benefits 
of steam navigation, turned away from foreign shores, 
where he had long been a wanderer, and came back 
to his native land. This was in December. In the 
spring of 1807 he had his steamboat constructed, 
fitted with an engine made by the great Watt, and 
named the Clermont, in honor of Chancellor Living- 
ston, his patron and friend, that being the name of 
the Chancellor’s residence. In the month of August, 
Fulton had the satisfaction of seeing this vessel 
move by her machinery from New York to the Jer- 
sey shore; and, on that occasion, Fulton and Living- 
ston having invited many of their friends to attend 
the trial, nothing could exceed their surprise and ad- 
miration at the success of the experiment. As the 
boat moved from the wharf, those who had looked 
upon the undertaking as “ Fulton’s folly,” were struck 
with astonishment; and from those who came to 
witness its failure, to laugh and jeer, were extort- 
ed cheers and acclamations, before the Clermont had 
proceeded a hundred yards from her berth. From 
that moment, steam navigation has never been sus- 
pended, and its advancement, in every respect, since 
then, is one of the wonders of the present age. 

The Clermont made her first trip to Albany in 
thirty-two hours. This was certainly an improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned sloop and scow sailing 
time; the passage by them being often extended to 
eight and ten days. Fulton died in 1815. What 
would he say, if he was now to arise from the grave, 
and, instead of beholding only the solitary Clermont 
wending its way slowly to Albany, to see twelve 
huge steamboats running regularly every day be- 
tween the two cities, every one of which might lodge 
the Clermont on its forward deck; and, instead of 
oceupying thirty-two hours on the passage, it is often 
made in eight—one-fourth of the time occupied by 
the first steamboat. 

The inland navigation of America is greater than 
that of any other country. It is not possible, at the 
present time, to tell the exact number of steamboats 
navigating our waters, but it is supposed by those 
competent to form a reliable opinion, that there are 
no less than 2,000 of various sizes. The steamboat 
has revolutionized commerce. Previous to 1817, 
about twenty barges, averaging one hundred tons 
burden each, comprised all the commercial facilities 
of transportation between New Orleans and Cincin- 
nati. 'The voyage between these two places was 
then a six months’ one. On the: upper Ohio there 
were then about one hundred and fifty keel boats, 
each averaging thirty tons burden. At the present 
moment, there are about six hundred steamboats 
running on the Mississippi, Ohio, and their tributary 
rivers, and the average tonnage is about one hundred 
and forty thousand tons. 
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On the upper lakes, no steamboat had divided the 
waters of the Michigan previous to 1826, and it was 
not until 1832 that the first steamboat appeared at 
Chicago. At the present moment, nearly the whole 
trade of these lakes is carried on by about forty 
steamboats; and on Lake Superior, where there 
were but two small sailing vessels, six years ago, 
there are three large propellers now, and the number 
will soon be increased. On our Eastern, Western, 
Southern, and Northern waters, may be seen the 
finest floating palaces in the world; their speed is 
more than twenty miles per hour; and Scott Rus- 
sell, that eminent foreign engineer, says “they stand, 
in every respect—in science, in speed, in beauty, in 
magnitude, unparalleled by the river steamers of 
Britain, or those of any other country.” : 

The first regular plying steamboat in Europe, was 
launched on the River Clyde, by Henry Bell, in 1811 ; 
and the first regular sea steamship commenced run- 
ning between Scotland and Ireland in 1818. After 
this, sea coasting steamers multiplied with great 
rapidity in England; but their adaptability to ocean 
navigation was long esteemed problematical by many, 
who were termed “the most scientific men of the 
day.” 'The year 1838 was a new era in steam navi- 
gation. On the 23d of April, the Great Western, an 
English steamship, entered New York Harbor, and 
from that period there has been regular communica- 
tion by steam between Europe and America. When 
we look back to the early Atlantic steamships, we 
see that it was no easy matter to establish and ren- 
der ocean steam navigation successful. The Great 
Western, British Queen, Great Liverpool, and, alas, 
the unfortunate President, were all failures, except- 
ing the first. In 1841 “Cunard’s Royal Mail Line” 
was established to run between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Boston. This line consisted of five noble ves- 
sels, of 1,400 tons burden, built on the River Clyde. 
For seven years, they maintained, exclusively, punc- 
tual communication, every week in summer, and 
every second week in winter, between the old and 
new world. In 1847, America sent out her first 
ocean steamship, the Washington, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Herman. These vessels established 
an American line between New York, England, and 
Bremen. By way of allusion, it should not be for- 
gotten that France commenced a line of steamers be- 


tween Havre and New York, in 1846, which turned |- 


out to be a very unfortunate affair—they ceased to 
run in twelve months. In 1849, almost all the old 
vessels of the Cunard Line were sold, and new ones, 
of a very superior character, put in their place; the 
line was also extended to run alternately between 
Liverpool and Boston, and New York. 

The year 1850 marks a memorable era in the ad- 
vancement of ocean steam navigation. On the 27th 
April the Atlantic left New York on her first Atlan- 
tic voyage to Old England; and since that time, her 
three noble partners, the Pacific, Baltic, and Arctic, 
have taken up their places in the line. These steam- 
ships are the largest vessels in the mercantile marine 
in the world; conjointly, their burden is 12,000 tons. 
They are truly “ Leviathans of the deep.” 

The discovery of gold in California, by the extra- 
ordinary emigration from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
shore, aroused an energy, and called into existance a 
spirit for rapid transit, which has been the cause of 
a most extraordinary multiplication of steamships, to 
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meet the demands of mercantile excitement. Two 
years ago, there was not a single steamship running 
on the Pacific; now there are ten regular packets 
running between San Francisco and Panama. Two 
years ago, there was not a single steamship running 
regularly from New York down the Gulf of Florida; 
at the present moment, there are no less than eleven. 
The mails leave every week for Chagres, where they 
are discharged, and transmitted across the Isthmus ; 
from whence, at Panama, on the Pacific, they are 
carried by American steamers to California. Since 
the year 1850 commenced, no less than 29 ocean 
steamships have been finished, or are now being con- 
structed, in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Their average burden amounts to 42,097 tons. 
These comprise all the Collins’ steamers, and the 
new steamers Franklin and Humbolt, of the Bremen 
Line. This, to use a common, but pithy expression, 
is “going it with arush.” Never, since the world 
began, has there been such activity in our dgck-yards 
and machine-shops. And what is all this going to 
amount to? Well, the half is no more than told. 
In Europe, the same activity and progressive spirit 
is manifested. One single company, the Peninsular 
and Oriental, have lately ordered fourteen new steam- 
ships to be constructed; and another company, the 
West India and Brazil, will soon, in addition to their 
present fleet, have five new first-class steamships, like 
the Asia and Africa, the largest of the Cunard Line. 
At the present moment, the Atlantic is bridged by 
five lines of steamships, numbering twenty-six first- 
elass vessels, and, before 1851 closes, it is supposed 
that there wil be at least twenty more running. 
Next year the Pacific will be bridged, and China and 
California united by a steam line belonging to New 
York. All mankind will soon be next-door neigh- 
bors; for fleets of steamships cover almost every 
sea and ocean, and every nation in the world is look- 
ing on with wonder at the Anglo Saxon enterprise 
and adventure of America and England; for these 
two great nations, divided by the broad Atlantic, are 
now linked together by a steam bridge, whose num- 
ber of arches amount only to twelve days. The 
same mighty agent, which, by the locomotive, con- 
veys with unparalleled celerity and punctuality the 
news of the day, with.almost the same punctuality 
carries similar intelligence over the rough paths of 
the ocean, fearless of “the winds, the waters, or the 
weather.” The benefits of steam navigation are in- 
estimable—the steamship isa humanizer. The fa- 
cilities for travel are greatly extended by steam nay- 
igation, and the tendency of the people of different 
nations meeting and traveling often together, is to 
promote unity and universal concord. 


There has been a manifest improvement in the 
speed of our Atlantic steamships, in twelve years. 
The mile-stones of the Atlantic are marked with 
“the first regular steamship, the Great Western, ar- 
rival at New York on the 23d of April, 1838, after a 
passage of fifteen days from England. The Ameri- 
can steamship Pacific, arrived at New. York on Nat- 
urday, the 21st of last September, 1850, after a pas- 
sage of ten days 42 hours, from Liverpool. This is 
the age of steam. There is a hand-writing waving 
at the top-mast of every mere sailing vessel, “‘ mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin.” Many of the sailing vessels 
which are now being constructed, are planned for re- 
ceiving propelling engines, thus preparing for their 

















submission to the power of steam. Looking at the 
past, and anticipating the future, it is surely not too 
much to assert, that in twenty years from the pres- 
ent date, steamships will depart from New York to 
Europe, and come into it from that continent, every 
day of the week, with the same regularity that our 
steamboats now display in running from the City of 
Knickerbocker, to Old Beaverwyck, on the Hudson, 


Our engraving is copied from Currier’s lithograph of this steamer. 





My light is none the less for lighting my neighbor’s. 








Chucational Department, 








EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM ELDER, M, D. 
NUMBER I, 

In discussing the important subject of education, we 
do not intend limiting ourselves tu any fixed rules ; but, 
taking a wide range, purpose viewing it in its most com- 
prehensive signification. 

We hope, after glancing at the present condition of 
society, to demonstrate clearly to our readers a few im- 
portant propositions. 

First, The moral and social evils exisiting in society 
depend, to a great extent, upon a wrong system of edu- 
cation. 

Second. Our present system of education is wrong, 
because it is not in harmony with nature—it does not 
rightly develop the physical, intellectual, and moral 
nature of man. 

Third. A right system of education will do this—con- 
sequently, will reform and renovate the world. 

There is no subject so worthy the attention of an in- 
telligent community as that of education. There is no 
subject that has occupied so large a share of the interest 
of the Learned and the Philanthropist of all enlightened 
nations ; and yet there is no one so little understood by 
all. It is a melancholy truth, that the moral and social 
progress of man has never been in the same ratio with 
his advancement in the arts and sciences. Human in- 
genuity and invention have been racked in bringing 
these to perfection ; and—look at the glorious results! 

The canvass and the marble speak to us in all the 
touching passions of humanity, until we almost believe 
that the artists were possessed of Promethean power. 
Our poets charm us with their harmonious versification. 
and exalted sentiments, while an angel might listen to 
the entrancing notes of a Laborde. 

The land is full of labor-saving machines, of most 
wonderful power, that hourly perform the work of 
thousands, and they are daily increasing. Railroads 
radiate to every point of the compass, “making the soli- 
tary places glad.” Steamboats, with their untiring 


wheels, plough deep into the bosom of all our navigable 
streams, and, ere long, the whole globe will be traversed 
by steamboats and steam engines, connecting land and 
sea, to its remotest corners. : 

Science, eagle-like, has soared above the clouds, and 
seized the ligthning by its flaming tongue, compelling it 
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to become a machine of thought between man and man. 
Wonderful!—to compel that fierce power to utter 
friendly words, that is born of the warring elements, 
that goes with a leap and a shout on its mission of 
destruction and death, tearing the gnarled oak as if it 
were a toy, and rending the bosom of the everlasting 
hills! 

But, while science has done so much—has forced the 
clouds, winds, waves, and all the elements of nature to 
do its bidding—why has our social and moral advance- 
ment been so slow? 
nature’s God ? 
moral powers ? 


Is the fault in nature, rather, in 
Has he imperfectly developed man’s 
Nay! He has imparted to them the 
same elements of progress with his intellectual, and 
vastly higher. Where, then, shall we look for the cause 
of this wrong, but to our leaders, who say to the mass 
of mankind, “ You are incapable of thinking for your- 
selyes; pin your faith on our sleeves.” While the 
greater part of these have remained inert—have covered 
themselves with the learned dust of centuries, and rested 
like a mighty incubus, upon human progress—they have 
perverted their veneration by Deifying man—by em- 
bracing principles opposed to advancement, as incon- 
trovertible truths—many of which were adopted for the 
government of a barbarous people—and adhering to 
them, with a spirit as indomitable as if there were no 
law of progress written all over Gop’s works, on each 
atom of our globe, and in burning, shining characters on 
the vast systems of worlds filling immensity, and how 
much more distinctly on mind, for which all matter was 
created. 

We grieve over this conservatism ; its tendency is to 
barbarism, its spirit is opposed to an enlightened 
Christianity. But we can no longer marvel that our 
social and moral progress has been so slow, when there 
has been su strong an inclination among our leaders to 
go back, instead of forward, for light—to pore over 
musty tomes, and perplex themselves with indeciphera- 
ble hieroglyphics, when the fair book of nature lay 
spread out before them. 

But while the great moral leaders have been thus 
engaged, and in disputings about the letter of the law, 
the people have been catching a portion of its spirit, 
and are no longer willing to be kept in boudage to old 
dogmas. PROGRESS! is their watch-word. Progress 
is Nature’s eternal law; and all her forests, mountains, 
and seas, respond to them in one universal anthem. 

Thus we find that the present state of society is 
highly reactionary, and is becoming more and more so. 
We should contemplate its chaotic condition with sor- 
row, did we not see a new and more beautiful creation 
evolving from the confusion—did we not behold that 
star that, a few years since, appeared in the east, and 
that, like the herald of a Saviour, has attracted the 
attention of the wise, shining with undimmed bright- 
ness upon the night of metaphysical doubt and specula- 
tion, in which the minds of many of the wise and good 
of past ages wandered without a guide, and were lost 
in the uncertain lights that flickered around them. 
This star is attended with brilliant satellites, which, like 
it, receive all their light from the great Spiritual Sun, 
the center of the Moral System. 





—~<0e>— 


SELF-EDUCATION—VALUE OF BOOKS. 


Show us a young man who commences early in life 
to read valuable books, and store his mind with the 
thoughts of the choice spirits of the world in all time, 
and we will point you to wisdom, honor, and happiness 
as his goal. He is sure of one or all of these conditions 
The vain, dressy, flippant beau of seventeen, who regards 


a 





a knowledge of the dialect of the Opera and Theater, 
the race-course and sporting-club, as essential to the 
gentleman; who looks upon science and solid reading 
as dull, dry, and useless—of such, you may prophecy 
an empty pocket, an empty head, a hollow heart, a dis- 
reputable life, and a disgraceful memory. The reader 
of history and of science is a denizen of all nations, a 
cotemporary of all ages, and a minister at the altar of 
truth. These solid virtues he may embellish with the 
wreath of poesy and fine art, and stand up a beautiful 
embodiment of all that is noble and refined in the 
domain of thought. Knowledge knows no aristocracy, 
no royal blood, no imperial road to her riches and honors. 
The most exalted minds, through their recorded thoughts, 
books, will bend over the cobbler’s bench, and communi- 
cate with and enlighten his spirit, nor frown upon his 
poverty or despise his company. ‘Ihe following shows, 
in an attractive manner, the value of the good society 
of books. 


“Tue Campripce Leratuer-Dresser.—For many 
years, and for many times in a year, I have passed by 
the shop of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I 
have often seen busy at his trade, with his arms bare, 
busy at his work. His industry and steadiness have 
been successful, and he has gained a competency. But 
he still remains wisely devoted to his trade. During 
the day you may see him at his work or chatting with 
his neighbors. At night he sits down in his little parlor, 
by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his 
friends. And he has the most extraordinary collection 
of friends that any man in New England can boast of. 
William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and talks 
with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. Washington 
Irving comes from New York, and tells him about the 
wars of Grenada, and the adventurous voyage of 
Columbus, or the legend of the Sleepy Hollow, or the 
tale of the Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down 
with him, and points out on the map of the colonies and 
settlements of America, their circumstances and fates, 
and gives the early history of liberty. Jared Sparks 
comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the 
letters of Washington, and makes his heart glow with 
the heroic deeds of that godlike man for the cause of 
his country. Or Alston, the great painter, steps in and 
tells him a story—and nobody tells a story so well—or 
repeats to him lines of poetry. Bryant comes, with his 
sweet wood notes, which he learned among the green 
hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, 
the other to speak of his two years before the mast. Or, 
if this mechanic is in a speculative mood, Professor 
Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes that 
have befallen the soil of Massachusetts since the flood or 
before-——or Professor Espy tries to predict a storm. 
Nor is his acquaintance confined to his own country. 
In his grave hours, he sends for Sir John Herschel from 
across the ocean, and he comes and discourses eloquently 
upon the wonders of the vast creation, of all the worlds 
that are poured upon our sight by the glories of a starry 
night. Nor is it across the stormy ocean of the blue 
wave alone that his friends come to visit him—but 
across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit 
down by his table, and discourse with him as long as he 
wishes to listen. 

That eloquent blind old man of Scio, with beard 
descending to his girdle, still blind, but still eloquent, 
sits down with him—and, as he sang almost three 
thousand years ago among the Grecian Isles, sings the 
war of Troy, or the wanderings of the sage Ulysses. 
The poet of the human heart comes from the banks of 
the Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small garden- 
house in Westminster—Burns from his cottage on the 
Ayr, and Scott from his dwelling by the Tweed—and, 
at any time these three years past, may have been seen 
| by his fireside, a man who ought to have been a hero 
with schoolboys, for no one ever felt so for them—a man 
whom so many of your Boston neighbors lately strove 
in vain to see—Charles Dickens. In the midst of such 
friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
contented life—not less respected, and far more happy, 
than if an uneasy ambition had made him a Represen- 
tative to Congress, or a Governor of a State—and the 
more respected and happy, that he disdains not to labor 
in an honorable calling. 

My friends, this is no fancy sketch. 
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me know as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge- 
port, and many have seen his choice and _ beautiful 
library. But I suppose there is no one here who knows 
a neighbor of his, who had, in his early years, the same 
advantages, but he did not improve them—who never 
gained this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, 
instead of living this happy and desirable life, wastes 
his evenings in low company, or tavern, or dozes them 
away by his own fire. Which of these lives will you 
live? They are both before you.’"—George B. Emerson. 








Mame Heportment., 








‘THIS, THIS IS LOVE.” 


We seldom find a more perfect illustration of the 
faculty of Sublimity than in the first of the following 
stanzas, or more pure Ideality than in the last two, 
which we copy from the Knickerbocker for December : 


A storm-cloud gath’ring in the sky, 
Through which the hot-winged lightnings fly, 
A meteor flashing quickly by, 
The stars above; 
A mountain-torrent foaming down, 
A sullen wave with crested crown— 
These are not Love. 


A fleeting thought, a rainbow ray, 

That mounts to heay’n in light of day, 

But fades, and faintly dies away, 
When shadows rove; 

A fickle breath, a zeyphr’s sigh, 

That fans the fiower, but lets it die— 
These are not Love. 


The gentle ‘rill, that from the springs 

Of yonder grove its current brings,’ 

With golden drops and crystal things, 
Ever to move 3 

With soft emotions fills the breast, 

And glads the soul, and makes it blest— 
This, this is Love! 





HOME AND WOMAN. 


If ever there has been a more touching and eloquent 
eulogium upon the charms of home, and its dearest 
treasure, woman, than is contained in the following ex- 
tract from the Christian Inquirer, it has not been our 
good fortune to meet it :-— 

“Our homes, what is their corner-stone, but the virtue 
of woman, and on what does social well-being rest but 
our homes? Must we not trace all other blessings of 
civilized life to the doors of our private dwellings? Are 
not our hearth-stones, guarded by the holy forms of 
conjugal, filial, and parental love, the corner-stones of 
church and state; more sacred than either; more 
necessary than both? Let our temples crumble, and 
our academies decay ; let every public edifice, our halls 
of justice, and our capitals of state be leveled with the 
dust; but spare our homes. Man did not invent, and 
he cannot improve or abrogate them. <A private shelter 
to cover in two hearts dearer to each other than all in 
the world; high walls to exclude the profane eyes of 
every human being; seclusion enough for children. to 
feel that mother is a holy and peculiar name—this is 
home; and here is the birth-place of every virtuous 
impulse, of every sacred thought. Here the church and 
the state must come for their origin and their support. 
Oh, spare our homes! The love we experience there 
gives us our faith in an infinite goodness ; the purity and 
disinterested tenderness of home is our foretaste and 
our earnest of a better world. In the relations there 
established and fostered, do we find through life the 
chief solace and joy of existence. What friends deserve 
the name compared with those whom a birthright gave 
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us. One mother is worth a thousand friends—one sister 
dearer and truer than twenty intimate companions. We 
who have played on the same hearth, under the lights 
of the same smile, who date back to the same scene and 
season of innocence and hope, in whose veins runs the 
same blood, do we not find that years only make more 
sacred and important the tie that binds us? Coldness 
may spring up, distance may separate, different spheres 
may divide—but those who can love anything, who 
continue to love at all, must find that the friends whom 
God himself gaye, are wholly unlike any we can choose 
for ourselves, and that the yearning for these is the 
strongest spark in our expiring affection.” 


——___~<e0->—_____——- 


The thoughts of little children are often the “inspira- 
tions of poetry.” 

The attention of a little girl being called to a rose 
bush, on whose topmost stem the eldest rose was fading, 
but below and around which three beautiful crimson 
buds werg just unfolding their charms, she artlessly 
exclaimed to her brother, “See, Willie, these little buds 
have just awaked to kiss their mother before she dies.” 





—~Je o> 


InFLUENCE or Music on THE Human Miyv.—The fol- 
lowing remarks upon this subject from the Liverpool 
Times, are as applicable to this country as to Eng- 
land: 

The influence of music is one of the main elements of 
refinement and social progress. If it had been more 
industriously studied as an art, the world would have 
been more happy, certainly not less wise. Hitherto, it 
has been the luxury of the rich—we hope to see it the 
patrimony of the poor. When every cottage rejoices in 
a piano, the gin-temple will be denuded of its charms. 
We are rapidly becoming a musical people. The Italian 
Opera, to which Dennis, the critic, attributed all the 
national misfortunes of the day, has become naturalized 
among us. The alien act has been repealed in its favor. 
No country on the face of the globe spends half so 
much money for yocal enjoyment as the people of Eng- 
land. 

It may be lamented that our singers “native and to 
the manner born,” cannot compete with their continental 
rivals. But we are progressing even in this respect, 
and an example so glorious in every phase as the one | 
we are now recording, will not be without its influence 
on society at’home. People must have amusement of 
some sort, and the character of the amusement must not 
be overlooked. The lion baiting of the old Roman 
amphitheater, and the bull baiting of more recent times, 
are sources of enjoyment which modern intelligence 
abhors. 

As a science, nothing contributes so potently as music 
to the cultivation of the moral sympathies, and the ele- 
vation of any science is materially promoted by the 
honors paid to its most distinguished professor. In this 
light we regard the success of Miss Lind as something 
higher than a mere personal affair or a passing compli- 
ment. 

A refined and generous soul like Jenny Lind cannot 
fail to find among the great people with whom, for a 
year at least, she will associate, an apt and hearty 
recognition of talents and virtues which have charmed 
what they call the “Old World.” To their sympathies 
we consign her, satisfied that the blaze of her European 
fame will not be darkened, but, on the contrary, may 
possibly shine with even increased effulgence on the 
western shores of the Atlantic. 


—_—_—_———_406>——_—_—_— 
. Home is the garden of the affections. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


There are few subjects of contemplation more melan- 
choly than the waste of human love which the aspect 
of this world presents—of deep, tender love, bestowed 
in such a manner as meets no return; and what must 
be the harvest gathered in to a faithful mother’s bosom, 
when she finds she has reared up children who are too 
refined to share her humble pursuits, too learned and 
too clever to waste their talents on a sphere of thought 
and action like her own, and too much engaged in the 
pursuit of intellectual attainment ever to think of her. 
Yet to whom do we look for consolation when the 
blight of sickness or sorrow falls upon our earthly 
peace, but to a mother? And who but a mother is 
invited to partake of our afflictions or trials? If the 
stigma of worldly degradation fall upon us, we fly to a 
mother’s love for that mantle of charity which is denied 
elsewhere. With more honored and distinguished 
associates, we may have smiled away the golden hours 
of life’s young prime; but the bitter tears of experience 
are wept upon a mother’s bosom. We keep for our 
summer friends the amusing story, the brilliant witti- 
cism, or the intellectual discourse—but we tell to a 
mother’s ear the tale of our distress, and the history of 
our wrongs. For all that belongs to the weakness and 
wants of humanity a mother’s affection is sorely taxed; 
why, then, should not daughters have the noble feeling 
to say before the world, and to let their actions speak 
the same language, “This is my earliest, and my best 
friend.”— Women of England. 


THE WIFE. 


Tf you wish to be happy and have peace in the fami- 
ly, never reprove your husband in company—even if 
that reproof be ever so slight. If he be irritated speak 
not an angry word. Indifference sometimes will pro- 
duce unhappy consequences. Always feel an interest 
in what your husband undertakes, and if he is perplexed 
or discouraged, assist him by your smiles and happy 
words. If the wife is careful how she conducts, speaks, 
and looks, a thousand happy hearths would cheer and 
brighten our existence, where now there is nothing but 
clouds of gloom, sorrow, and discontent, The wife, 
above all others, should strive to please her husband, 
and to make home attractive, 











<9 o> 
BE GENTLE TO THY WIFE. 


Be gentle! for you little know 
How many trials rise ; 

Although to thee they may be small, 
To her of giant size. 


Be gentle! though perchance that lip 
May speak a murmuring tone, 

The heart may beat with kindness yet 
And joy to be thine own. 


Be gentle! weary hours of pain 
*Tis woman’s lot to bear; 

Then yield her what support thou canst, 
And all her sorrows share. 


Be gentle! for the noblest hearts 
At times may have some grief, 

And even in a pettish word 
May seek to find relief. 


Be gentle! none are perfect— 
Thow’rt dearer far than life ; 
Then husband, bear and still forbear— 
Be gentle to thy wife. 
’ SS SRE) And aS EENET IS Ie a 
We question the virtue, and doubt the success of the 
young man, who does not fondly cherish a good home! 

















Mixrellanemes Department. 








THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


How the world would stagnate, were it not for the 
follies of the hair-brained and enthusiastic! Happily, 
they now and then make the sides of the grave and 
wise to shake with wholesome laughter, even though 
the aforesaid gravity and wisdom quick subside into 
compassion—profoundest pity of the Utopians. How 
many laughs has wisdom enjoyed at the cost of specu- 
lative folly! There was one Hervey who avouched a 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. And the world 
laughed, and then rebuked him; and finally, for his out- 
rageous nonsense, punished him by depriving him of his 
practice. There was one Jenner, who, haying specu- 
lated upon the hands of certain dairy-maids; theorized 
upon vaccine virus, and declared that in the cow he had 
found a remedy for small pox. And the world shouted, 
and the wags were especially droll, foretelling, in their 
excess of witty fancies, the growth of cow’s horns from 
the heads of vaccinated babies. When it was declared 
that our streets should be illuminated by ignited coal 
gas—the gas to flow under our feet—the world laughed, 
and then checked in its merriment, stoutly maintained 
that some night London, from end to end, would be 
blown up. Winsor, the gas-man, was only a more tre- 
mendous Guy Fawkes. When the experimental steam- 
boat was first essayed at Blackwall, and went stern 
foremost, the river rang with laughter. There never 
was such a waterman’s holiday. When Stephenson was 
examined by the Parliamentary sages upon a railway 
project, by which desperate people were to travel at the 
rate of, aye, fifteen miles an hour, the Quarterly Review 
laughed a sardonic laugh, asking, with a killing irony, 
“Would not men as soon be shot out of a gun, as travel 
by such means?” And when, last autumn, the Peace 
Congress met at Frankfort, did not the wise ones laugh 
at the tinkering pacificators—the simple ones in bioad- 
brim and drab? They met in St. Paul’s Church, (did 
they pay twopence ?) and tiger Haynau listened to them, 
and was not there and then changed to a lamb; neither 
was a single piece of cannon turned by the eloquence of 
the talkers into honey. The wise world has laughed at 
the circulation of the blood—at gas—at steam—at rail- 
ways. Why should not the world enjoy its horse collar 
grin at the preachers of peace? Why should not arbi- 
tration (until an accepted principle) be quite as ridicu- 
lous (until triumphant) as vaccination? If Jenner was 
a quack, why should not the dove—the symbol of peace— 
be pronounced a most fabulous goose? Meanwhile, and 
only a few hours after the departure of the Peace Con- 
gress from Frankfort, England and France are tied to- 
gether by the electric wire, and the lightning carries 
messages between the nations—the natural enemies. 
An electric wire from Dover to Cape Grisnez! What 
a line of comment on the laughers !—Douglas Jerold. 





CAPTAIN WARD ON LAKE ERIE. 


That is a good story they tell about Captain Ward, 
the great proprietor of the Ward Line of Steamers. A 
new steward had been engaged on board the Canada, 
who was unknown to the captain, Ward came on board 
at Chicago early in the morning, and, being hungry, sat 
down to the table, ready loaded with eatables. The 
strange steward came along, and politely informed the 
captain that breakfast was not furnished to passengers. 
The captain looked up, and glee sparkled in his eye; 
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“T suppose I can have my victuals by paying for them?” 
“Certainly,” was the ready reply of the steward. So 
Ward launched out a quarter for his breakfast, of which 
due report was made to the cashier. Honest steward— 
good natured captain—you ought to promote him— 
Exchange. 

This same Captain Ward is a generous, affectionate, 
temperate, and liberal minded man; withal, a liberal 
patron of Phrenology. He is a Reformer of the right 
stamp. Success to Captain Ward. 








THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


A book has been published in England showing fat 
people how to become lean, and lean people how to be- 
come fat. 

This is sheer nonsense. What is the use of the fat 
and Jean changing conditions? One class may as well 
be fat or lean as another, and ayoid the expense and 
effort of the change. It reminds us of an acquaintance 
of ours, a young lady, who thought she was too fat to 
look well, and feared that her success in the matrimonial 
market would be thereby put to hazard. She was told 
by a friend that vinegar would reduce her flesh to the 
proper standard. Full of this new idea, she ate pick- 
les, and drank vinegar, many times a day, until she so 
deranged her system that she became a mere skeleton, 
and was ten times too lean for the market; whereas, 
she had been only about one-tenth too fat. 

She lived an old maid, because of her folly in trying 
to mend nature. We like to see plump, rosy cheeked 
girls, if they do look a little gross. 





It is a sign that they 
have naturally strong constitutions. The mania to be 
small and delicate, has crushed the life out of tens of 
thousands. We go for the fat ones, rather than for the 
very lean ones, and hope this British book will only be 
read by the lean, who should be wiser than to take an 
excess of the medicine, and become too fat. 

Man is fond of change, yet few would, after all, 
“change his neighbor with himself.” 





MONEY-MANIA. 


Jacob Strawn, of Jacksonville, Illinois, a land holder 
and cattle dealer, accumulated a princely fortune. He 
was recently taken down the Illinois River, a maniac, 
in charge of friends, on their way to the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Columbus, Ohio. “His insanity,” says the St. 
Louis Union, “ was brought on by the terrible tasks to 
which every energy of his mind and body had been sub- 
jected to for years in the pursuit of wealth. In order 
to induce him to go without violence, it became neces- 
sary to deceive him by the promise of great rewards 
for accompanying his protectors. Even in this, his all- 
absorbing passion was predominant. Bonds, to a large 
amount, were regularly executed, to secure him the com- 
pensation.” 

In this case of insane Acquisitiveness, the poor man 
could be hired through the very faculty, the excessive 
activity of which had worked the wreck of all that is 
noble in man. 





<6 or 


Miss Harrier K. Hunt, of this city, will deliver a 
free lecture before the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 
at Washingtonian Hall, Bromfield-street, on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 80th, to commence at three o'clock. 
Subject, the Temperaments, The very general appro- 
bation with which Miss Hunt’s lectures on Physiology 
have been received in different sections of this city, 1s 
sufficient to warrant a full attendance at this time— 
Boston paper. 


Woman is beginning to take the right view of what 
belongs to a good education. She has too long studied 
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external anatomy, namely, how to cramp the vital 
organs, and reduce the waist to slender proportions, and 
enlarge other parts by excessively burdensome and 
heating artificial additions, until our race has become 
sickly, and sent its mothers to early and lamented 
graves; and we now rejoice that woman has begua 
with some degree of earnestness, to retrieve her steps, 
and repair her losses, and when she has learned by 
Physiology the philosophy of life and health, we trust 
that whalebone and lacing, thin shoes, bare necks and 
arms, and heavy loading of the hips, will be forever 
done away. 

Miss Hunt is a woman who dare tell the truth, and 
we trust she will do her whole duty. Mrs. Jones has 
been lecturing, with great acceptance to the ladies, in 
Ohio during the past year on this most important sub- 
ject. 

What can be of greater importance to the race, than 
that mothers should know the laws of health—first to 
take good care of their own; second, to know how to 
train up their children according to nature’s laws. 

A mother ignorant of Physiology will feed and 
dress her children to gratify her own Approbative- 
ness, or to answer the claims of misguided Philopro- 
genitiveness, so as to destroy their health and con- 


stitution for life, and what is more and worse, tainting | 


successive generations with the results of her own 
ignorance and vanity. 

We have hope for woman, and the race, from the 
study of Physiology by women. May these lecturers 
become as numerous as dress-makers and other fashion 
venders, and doctors and grave-diggers will have less 
to do, and there will be fewer sickly orphans to fill 
short graves, or to blast posterity by unhealthy descend- 
ants, 


es i OP 


A Puysrorocican Facr—A surgeon in the United 
States Army, recently desired to know the most com- 
mon cause of enlistments. By permission of the cap- 
tain of the company, containing fifty-five, in a pledge 
never to disclose the name of any officer or private, 
except as a physical or metaphysical fact, the true 
history was obtained of every man. On investiga- 
tion, it appeared that nine-tenths enlisted on account of 
some female difficulty ; thirteen of them had changed 
their names, and forty-three were either drunk, or 
partially so, at the time of their enlistment. Most of 
them were men of fine talents and learning, and about 
one-third had once been men in elevated stations in life. 
Four had been lawyers, three doctors, and two minis- 
ters. The experimenter believes, if it were not for his 
pledge of secrecy, that this would be as interesting a 
history, and would exhibit the frailty of human nature 
as fully 1s any experiments ever made on the subject 
of the passions.—Lachange. 


This is bringing their trouble to a poor market. It 
may be better than suicide. A gleaming saber is a 
more patriotic instrument wherewith “to shuffle off this 
mortal coil,” and perhaps less barbarous than to do it 
“with a bare bodkin.” But the “gibes and jeers of out- 
rageous fortune,” are not avoided in the army, and not 
always thus summarily “ended.” 

Commend us to Cupid’s arrows rather than to those 
of Mars. Ifa company of one thousand, more or less, 
of the residue of the army of Mexico, which we chanced 
to see in a neighboring city on its return from the field 

‘| of honor, are a specimen of those who enlist because 
their love is not reciprocated, we must admire the good 
sense of the damsels who “said them nay,” for a more 
unlovable tribe, to our notion, could not be found this 
side of-—California. 

War is ever at war with man’s interests, and a libel 
on his higher powers of mind. It is the uprising of his 
animal being. Ite beginning, middle, and ending is 
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animal, and only animal. It is begotten by avarice or 
undue ambition, and its legitimate offspring are the 
bleeding heaps of the slain, shattered limbs, broken 
constitutions, widows and orphans, an empty treasury, 
and a barbarous hatred between: nations. 


Cuenta of the Manth. 











Under this head, we propose to give a general sum- 
mary of such items of the current intelligence of the 
month, as may be supposed to possess sufficient interest 
to entitle them to preservation in a permanent form. 
This will comprise the leading events in Politics, Reform 
Movements, Literature, Science, and the Arts, and in 
the General News of the day. The present remarks of 
the Journal has been prepared several weeks in antici- 
pation of the date, for the purpose of circulating speci- 
men copies, and our record of news, therefore, is not 
brought up to this time. In future numbers, we shall 
aim not to be behind the age. 





NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


The convention assembled at Nashville, to take into 
consideration the measures to be pursued in defense of 
southern rights, in view of the agitation on the subject 
of slavery, adjourned on the 19th of November. The 
following resolutions were passed by a large majority 
of the States represented in the convention, an earnest 
protest being presented by Major Donelson, of the 
Tennessee delegation. 

Resolved, That we have ever cherished and do now 
cherish a cordial attachment to the constitutional union 
of the States, and that to preserve and perpetuate that 
Union unimpaired, this convention originated and has 
now re-assembled. 

Resolved, That a union of the States is a union of 
equal and independent sovereignties, and that the powers 
delegated to the Federal Government can be resumed 
by the several States whenever it may seem to them 
proper and necessary. 

Resolved, That all the evils anticipated by the South, 
and which occasioned this convention to assemble, have 
been realized by the failure to extend the Missouri line 
of compromise to the Pacific Ocean—by the admission 
of California as a State—by the organization of territo- 
rial governments for Utah and New Mexico, without 
giving adequate protection to the property of the South 
—by the dismemberment of Texas—by the abolition of 
the slave trade and the emancipation of slaves carried 
into the District of Columbia for sale. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all parties 
in the slave-holding States to refuse to go into or coun- 
tenance any National convention, whose object may be 
to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the United States, under any party de- 
nomination whatsoever, until our constitutional rights 
are secured. - 

Resolved, That in view of these aggressions and of 
those threatened and impending, we earnestly recom- 
mend to the slave-holding States to meet in a congress 
or convention, to be held at such time and place as the 
States desiring to be represented may designate, to be 
composed of double the number of their Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of the Uuited States, 
entrusted with full power and authority to deliberate 
and act with the view and intention of arresting further 
aggression, and if possible of restoring the constitutional 
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rights of the South, and if not, then to provide for their 
future safety ane independence. _ 

The dissolution of the Conyention was followed by a 
Union Meeting at Nashville. The principal speakers 
were Major Donelson, and Hon. Andrew Ewing. Sev- 
eral resolutions were passed against the rights of seces- 
sion by individual States; condemning the attempts in 
the -Northern States to prevent the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and expressing the most earnest 
wishes for the preservation of the Union. 








FEMALE CONVENTION. 


A large, and highly mteresting convention was held 
in Worcester, Mass., in the latter part of October, to 
take into consideration the position, rights, and duties of 
women in the American community. The convention 
was organized by the choice of Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis, of Providence, R. I., President; William Henry 
Channing, of Boston, and Sarah Tyndale, of Penn., Vice 
Presidents; Hannah M. Darlington, of Penn., and Joseph 
Hathaway, of New York, Secretaries. On taking the 
chair, Mrs. Davis read an earnest, judicious, and power- 
ful address to the convention, on the relations of Woman. 

The following persons were appointed a Business 
Committee, to report resolutions, and bring appropriate 
business before the Convention :—Mary A. W. Johnson, 
of Ohio; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of Mass.; Ernestine L. 
Rose, of N. Y.; Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston; Lucretia 
Mott, of Penn.; Lucy Stone, of Mass.; Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, E, W. Capron, of R. I.; Abby H. Price, of Mass, ; 
William H. Fish, of Hopedale; Samuel May, Jr., of 
Boston; Susan Sisson, of R. I.; Anna Parsons, of Mass.; 
Frederick Douglass, of New York. 

Letters were read from the following persons, ex- 
pressing sympathy with the objects and principles of 
the Convention, and some of them giving their views on 
the subject:—Elizur Wright, of Boston; Esther Ann 
Lukens, of New Garden, 0.; Lucius A. Hine, Esq., of 
Cincinnati; Elizabeth Wilson, of Cadiz, O.; O. S. Fow- 
ler, New York; Maria L. Varney, Connecticut; Miss 
Baird, Virginia; Miss Maria Waring, Dublin, (Ireland,) 
treating foreibly of Industrial Associations; one from 
Helene Maria Weber, Belgium, on the subject of Dress; 
one from Mrs. Martha J. Tilden, Akron, Ohio; and one 
from Mildred A. Spafford, St. Louis; Elizabeth C. Stan- 
ton, N. Y.; and Samuel J. May, Syracuse ; and L. H. 
Cline, Cincinnati. In the course of the debates on the 
resolutions proposed by the Committee, the Convention 
was addressed by Lucretia Mott, Abby L. Price, Wil- 
liam H. Channing, Ernestine Rose, Abby Kelly Foster, 
C. C. Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, James M. Buffum, 8. 
S. Foster, Harriet K. Hunt, Mrs. Ball, Miss Brown, So- 
journer Truth, Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, H. M. Mowry, Lucy Stone, Sarah Tyndale, and 
others. Among other resolutions adopted, were the 
following, proposed by Mr. Channing, from the Business 
Committee :— 

Resolved, That as Women alone can learn by experi- 
ence, and prove by works, what is their rightful sphere 
of duties, we recommend, as newt steps, that they should 
demand and secure :—— a 

1. Education in Primary and High Schools, Univer- 
sities, Medical, Legal, and Theological Institutions, as 
comprehensive and exact as their abilities prompt them 
to seek, and their capabilities fit them to receive. 

2. Partnership in the labors and gains, risks and re- 
munerations, of productive industry, with such limits as 
are assigned by taste, intuitive judgment, or their mea- 
sure of spiritual and physical vigor, as tested by require- 
ment. ; . : 
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83. A co-equal share in the formation and administra- 
tion of Laws—Municipal, State, and National, through 
Legislative Assemblies, Courts, and Executive offices. 

4. Such social and spiritual union as will enable 
them to be the guardians of pure and honorable man- 
ners—a high Court of Appeal, in case of outrage, which 
cannot be, and are not touched by Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical organizations, as at present existing, and a medium 
of expressing the highest moral and spiritual views of 
Justice, dictated by Human Conscience, and sanctioned 
by Holy Inspiration. 

Lesolved, That a Central Committee be appointed by 
this Convention, with Jour Sub-Committees, empowered 
to enlarge their numbers. 1st, On Education; 2d, In- 
dustrial Avocations ; 3d, Civil and Political Rights and 
Regulations; 4th, Social Relations. Who shall corre- 
spond with each other, and with the Central Committee ; 
hold meetings in their respective neighborhoods ; gather 
statistics, facts, and illustrations; raise funds for pur- 
poses of publication; and, through the press, tracts, and 
books, guide public opinion upward and onward, in this 
grand Social Reform, of establishing Woman’s Co-equal 
Sovereignty with Man. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions, the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed to constitute said Com- 
mittees :— 

Crenrrat Committrr.——Paulina W. Davis, Providence, 
R. I, Chairman ; Sarah H. Earle, Worcester, Mass., Sec- 
retary; Wm. H. Channing, Boston, Mass. 

CommitrEr on Epucation—Eliza Barney, Nantucket, 
Mass., Chairman; Marian Blackwell, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Secretary ; Elizabeth C. Stanton, Seneca Balls oN. Yes 
Eliza Taft, Dedham, Mass; Mrs. Addison Brown, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; Calvin Fairbanks, Hannah Darlington, 
Kennet 8q., Penn. 

CommitreE on Inpustriat Avocations.—Charles F, 
Hovey, Boston, Mass., Chairman; Phileuda Jones, Wor- 
cester, Mass, Secretary; Harriet K. Hunt, Boston; 
Mary Ann McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Benj. 8. Trenor, Boston; 
Ebenezer D. Draper, Hopewell, Mass.; Phebe Goodwin, 
Delaware Co., Penn. ; Alice Jackson, Westchester, Penn. ; 
Maria Ware, Dublin, Ireland. 

Committee on Ctvin AND Poritican Funcorions—NMrs. 
Ernestine Rose, of New York, Chairman; Lucy Stone, 
West Brookfield, Mass, Secretary; Wendell Phillips, 
Boston ; Hannah Stickney, Philadelphia ; Sarah Halleck, 
Milton, Mass.; Abby K. Foster, Worcester, Mass.; Wm. 
L. Garrison, Boston; Elizabeth Stanton, Seneca Falls, 
New York. 

CommirrEe on Socran Retations.—Lucretia Mott, of 
Philadelphia, Penn., Chairman; Wm. H. Channing, of 
Boston, Mass., Secretary ; Anna Q. T. Parsons, Boston, 
Mass.; Wm. Fish, Hopedale, Mass.; Rebecca Plumely, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Elizabeth B. Chase, Valley Falls, 
N. Y.; J. G. Forman, West Bridgewater, Mass.; Abby 
H. Price, Hopedale, Mass.; Mary Grew, Philadelphia. 

After an interesting and animated session of two days, 
the Convention adjourned. 








ee 


LITERARY. 


Letters received from Mr. Mozier, the sculptor, whose 
busts of Pocahontas and Aurora have made him known 


to our citizens, announce that he has left Florence, and. 


will hereafter reside in Rome. He has taken a house 
on the Pincian Hill, where he will devote his whole 
time to the service of his art. He has just finished a 
full length statue representing Rebecca at the Well, and 
is about commencing a bust of Daphne. We may ex- 
pect the former work in this country in the course of a 
year or two. 











The French Academy of Sciences has had some in- 
teresting communications brought before it. The sub- 
ject that has excited most attention has been the in- 
quiry made in Algiers by Bernard and Pelouze, upon 
the fearful poison called the Woorari. The composition 
of this deadly matter has long been kept a mysterious 
secret among the priests and sorcerers of the Rio Ne- 
gre and the Amazon. It was analyzed by Humboldt, 
and the experiments that have now been made confirm 
his views. It is a watery extract from a plant of the 
genus Strychnos. A weapon with the smallest point 
covered with the matter kills as instantaneously as pru- 
ssic acid. Various experiments have been tried upon 
animals, that show how immediate is its action, and the 
singular changes that result in the blood, which, in a 
moment, becomes of a death black color, and does not, 
after death, on exposure to air, recover its usual red- 
ness, 


Mrs. Bell Martin, the author of the brilliant novel, en- 
titled “Julia Howard,” and other popular works, died 
at the Union-place Hotel, in this city, on the 7th No- 
vember. She had landed only about ten days before, 
having been exposed to severe sufferings during the 
voyage. Her visit to this country, in which she was 
accompanied by her husband, is said to have had refer- 
ence to a literary undertaking, the scene of which was 
to be laid in America. Her sudden decease in a land 
of strangers has called forth much sympathy. 


Rey. Joseph Haven, jr., of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
has been elected to the Professorship of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy; and George B. Jewett, A.M., 
of Lowell, to the Professorship of Latin and Mo- 
dern Languages in Amherst College. Mr. Haven takes 
the place vacated by Professor Smith, now of Union 
Seminary, in the City of New York, and was one of the 
editors of the Congregationalist, at Boston. Mr. Jewett, 
who succeeds Professor Peabody, was for several years 
a tutor in the college, and is a brother of Professor 
Jewett of Brown, now Librarian of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The Lowell Courier says of him :— 

“Tn this city, where Mr. Jewett has long been known, 
as an accomplished scholar and successful teacher, the 
opinion is universal that a more judicious choice could 
not have been made, 
tleman, and his generous ardor in the pursuit and com- 
munication of knowledge, united with refined manners, 
and a spirit amiable, open, and dignified, render him 
singularly qualified for the important station to which 
he has been invited. Although this appointment inflicts 
a serious loss upon our community at large, and makes 
a breach especially in our circle of letters which will 
not be easily filled, we cannot but feel the highest gra- 
tification at the gentleman’s elevation to the distin- 
guished honor, to which his talents and accomplishments 
entitle him.” ; 


The ripe scholarship of this gen- 


The Oberlin College has resolved to assume the 
name, as it has for sixteen years exercised the functions 
of a college. The trustees have appealed to the public 
for an endowment. They say— 

“In most other colleges tuition bills range from thirty 
to forty dollars per annum; in Oberlin College tuition 
has been put at the very low price of fifteen. The rea- 
son of this low rate is not any consciousness that we 
have only a cheap quality of education to offer, but the 
fact that we offer education to the indigent and the self- 
relying—a first-rate article to a noble, but often penni- 
less class of young men and women—the hope of the 
church and of the age. This is truly, not in professic.n 
only, “ the people's college,’—a college for those who are 
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rich, not in stocks nor gold, but in heart, in mind, in 
nerve for self-denial, toil, and cheerful Christian conse- 
cration, Such youth this college has aimed to educate: 
such in great numbers it has educated for teachers, gos- 
pel ministers, and missionaries.” 


It is stated that Professor Finney will resume his 
labors, as Professor of Theology, in the Spring. The 
annual catalogue for 1850-51, just received, contains 
the names of 534 students, 322 males and 212 females. 
Of these 28 are in the Theological department, 69 in 
the College, 25 in the Tacehers’ class, and 205 in the 
Preparatory. 


The existence of a third Ring around the Planet 
Saturn, which had been for some time suspected, has 
been ascertained by the astronemers at the Observa- 
tory at Cambridge. It is interior to the two others, and 
therefore its distance from the body of Saturn must be 
small. It was well observed through the great Equa- 
torial telescope, with powers varying from 150 to 900, 
the evening for astronomical observations being remark- 
ably fine, perhaps the finest since the establishment of 
the Observatory, although the sky was so hazy, that to 
the naked eye only the brighter stars were visible. It 
will be remembered that the eighth satellite of this 
Planet was also discovered at Cambridge by Mr. Bond, 
about two years since, 


Besides the libraries connected with Harvard College, 
which comprise over 85,000 volumes, viz., the College 
Library 57,200, Law Library 14,000, Theological Li- 
brary 3,000 and the libraries of five College Societies 
11,000, the High School Library of Cambridge has 1,700 
volumes, and twenty-six private libraries in that town 
61,000 volumes, making a total in the libraries named 
above of one hundred and forty-seven thousand nine 
hundred volumes. 





FOREIGN. 


The proceedings of the Pope in arranging his eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in England, have been made the 
subject of warm discussion and general excitement 
among the journalists and politicians of that country. 
His Holiness has divided the English territory into Sees, 
appointing Catholic Bishops and Archbishops for their 
oversight, and taking the preliminary steps for a com- 
plete religious organization, independent of the British 
Government. The Papal Bull, creating the new bisho- 
prics, is dated September 29, and speaks of England, 
not as being missionary ground, but as if it were a 
Catholic country. It sets forth that it is the earnest de- 
sire and aim of the Roman Pontiff to extend Catholicity, 
and to “re-convert the English nation,” especially by 
the foreign education of devout young English Catho- 
lics, who, when brought up in the Propaganda College 
in their ecclesiastical calling, might return to their na- 
tive land, and there propagate the true faith. The Pope, 
considering the present state of Catholicism in England, 
and the enormous number of persons daily converted, 
judges it proper to recall the vicars apostolic, and a 
complete episcopal hierarchy of twelye Bishops and 
one Archbishop is established. 

At our last advices, the agitation caused by these 
measures had, to a considerable degree, subsided, and 
less apprehension was felt for the stability of the Es- 
tablished Church from the encroachments of Catholicism. 





The Duke of Palmella, one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of Portugal, died at Lisbon on the 12th of 
October, in the 69th year of his age. Descended ina 
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direct line from Alphonso IL, king of Portugal, and 
from the ducal house of Holstein, he bore a conspicuous 
part in the public affairs of his country. At the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, he distinguished himself by 
his spirited opposition to the attempt of the leading 
powers to exclude the smaller States of Europe. He 
succeeded in enforcing the claims of his country, which 
he represented with eminent ability. In 1820, he re- 
paired to Rio de Janeiro, on the breaking out of the 
Revolution in Brazil, but not being able to gain the 
sanction of the Court for his views, he returned to Lis- 
bon. At a subsequent period he was for many years 
the Minister at London from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Throughout his long and eventful life, his influ- 
ence was deeply felt, and his character greatly respect- 
ed by all parties. 


The Queen of the Belgians, eldest daughter of Louis 
Phillippe, died on the 11th of October, in the 39th year 
of her age, leaving three children. She was married 
in 1832; and, being a Catholic, while her husband was 
a Protestant, she exerted a conciliatory influence on the 
affairs of the kingdom, Her personal character was 
very exemplary. 

Educated in the simple tastes and virtuous habits 
which are rarely found in her elevated position, her sub- 
sequent career was marked by the exercise of large and 
judicious charities, and the manifestations of a sweet- 
ness and gentleness of disposition, which, from the mo- 
ment she became Queen Consort, made her the object 
of devoted idolatry among the Belgian people. Her 
beneficence to the poor was as wise in its application as 
it was unlimited in its extent. No deserving object was 
ever known to have appealed to her charity in vain. 


Tue Nicaragua Roure.—Messrs. White and Vander- 
bilt, of this city, have returned from England, having 
accomplished their object, of securing ,the full co-opera- 
tion of British capitalists in building the ship canal across 
the Isthmus, through the Nicaragua route. Under the 
auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and two lead- 
ing houses in London, the opportunity will be afforded, 
at a proper time, of perfect reciprocity. 


The celebrated Chinese missionary Gutzlaff, who is 
now in Berlin, has discovered a province in the interior 
of China, where the language is identical with that spoken 
by the Magyars of Hungary. The tribe has no knowl- 
edge of Christianity. Two Hungarians are to accom- 
pany Mr. Gutzlaff on his return, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the condition of the Chinese Magyars. 





An American Protestant Chapel is now open to the 
public in Rome, and divine service is performed by Rev. 
Mr. Hastings, a Presbyterian clergyman, who was sent 
out to Rome last year by the Dissenter’s Union, for that 
purpose. 


A terrible calamity happened at Constantinople on 
the 23d of October. The Captain Pasha’s line of battle 
ship blew up in the arsenal, killing upwards of 1,000 
people, who were on board. She had only arrived from 
a cruise two days since, and was landing her powder.. 


Martin de la Rosa, and Salvador Bermudez, both 
known as men of letters and liberal politicians in Ma- 
drid, have proposed the erection of a collossal monument 
to Christopher Columbus, on an elevated spot, at Palos 
de Maguer, opposite the Convent of St. Ann, whence the 
great discoverer started on his first adventurous expedi- 
tion for the New World. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The news of the reception of California into the Union 
was welcomed by the inhabitants of San Francisco with 
every demonstration of enthusiastic joy. The intelli- 
gence reached that city on the 18th of October, and was 
at onee the signal for a general burst of patriotic ex- 
citement. Salutes were fired from the shipping in the 
harbor; national flags were suspended in all parts of 
the city ; the streets blazed with bonfires and illumina- 
tions, and every face shone with the expression of radi- 
ant delight. 

The news of the admission of California as a State, 
the passage of the Texas bill, death of Louis Philippe, 
execution of Prof. Webster, and the arrival of Jenny 
Lind, reached San Francisco on Sunday, October 18th, 
per steamer Oregon. 

The miners, who have been all summer engaged in 
damming operations, have been obliged by the freshets 
to abandon the works, which cost them months of hard 
labor, and they have generally gone to the dry diggings. 

The accounts from the overland immigrants are pain- 
ful and distressing. About ten thousand persons are 
east of the Sierra Nevada, and it is feared that many 
of them must pass the winter in the mountains. Ex- 
ertions have been made by the citizens for their relief. 

The whole of the burnt district in San Francisco has 
been rebuilt, and the improvements of the streets have 
advanced very rapidly. 
will be planked before the rainy season. 


All the principal thoroughfares 
The wharves 
are being extended out into deep water. 

For the fourth time in eight months, San Francisco 
has been visited with conflagration. A fire caught on 
the 17th September, in a little dram-shop in Jackson- 
street, and spread with fearful rapidity, burning up the 
printing-office of the “ Pacific News,” Col. J. Winchester, 
proprietor, and also the printing-office of the “ Picayune,” 
of which P. A. Brinsmade is editor. Some two hundred 
houses, in all, were consumed, the district being bound- 
ed by Pacific-street on the north, Dupont on the west, 
Washington-street on the south, embracing both sides of 
Kearney-street on the east, with some six wooden stores 
on Washington, east of the “ Verandah,” a large three 
story brick building just completed, and used as a gam- 
bling-house. This building, and the immense fire-proof 
brick building, called the El Dorado, on the opposite 
corner of Washington-street, checked the devouring ele- 
ment from laying waste the other large gambling-houses 
adjoining, and on the south side of the Plaza. The 
whole business part of the newly built city lying below, 
has entirely escaped this time; but north of this, the 
fire consumed the * Rendezvous” on the N. W. corner of 
Kearney and Washington, and the immense establish- 
ment adjoining, called the “ Bella Union,” together with 
several large establishments in the rear of the above, on 
Kearney-street, including some of doubtful reputation. 
The individual losses and suffering must, of necessity, 
be immensely great; many have lost their all ; hundreds 
are ruined pecuniarily. The citizens had but just com- 
pleted the former burnt district, and many mechanics, 
carpenters, and the like, were beginning to. fear a dull 
winter, and low wages, but their fears are now dis- 
persed; the devouring element has consumed several 
large blocks of buildings, which will, no doubt, be at 
once rebuilt, 


The Hungarian colonists, under Governor Ujhazy, 
have arrived at their destination in Iowa, and have com- 
menced erecting dwelling-houses, and preparing for ex- 
tensive agricultural operations the ensuing year. The 


place which they have selected as a residence is in the 


county of Deeatur, on the Crooked Fork River, a de- 
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lightful stream, of moderate size, flowing over a bed of 
sand and gravel, and affording abundant water-power 
for common machinery. The climate is agreeable and 
healthy, and the soil fertile. The land has not yet been 
surveyed for sale, according to the regulations of Con- 
gress, and the colonists therefore are not yet in posses- 
sion of a valid title. It will, no doubt, however, be con- 
firmed at the next session of Congress. The Hungari- 
ans had an arduous journey to their new abode, and 
have since been called on for severe labors, but are in 
excellent health and spirits. They have given to their 
settlement the name of New Buda. Governor Ujhazy 
has received from Kossuth an address to the American 
people, which will be soon presented to the public. 


The statue of John C. Calhoun has been recovered 
from the wreck of the Ship Elizabeth, under which it 
has been buried since the 19th of last July. Soon after 
the loss of that vessel at Fire Island, the spot was ex- 
amined by Mr. John D. Johnson, who at once conceived 
a strong hope of the recovery of the statue. With the 
yacht Twilight, and a company of picked men, he sta- 
tioned himself in the vicinity of the wreck, and com- 
menced a series of operations for the attainment of that 
object. By the aid of Mr. Whipple, the celebrated di- 
ver, the locality was thoroughly inspected; the posi- 
tion of the statue was ascertained; a coffer-dam sunk 
around it; strenuous efforts were made to raise the 
statue from its bed of sand, but for many weeks with- 
out success. At last, during a favorable state of the 
sea, a lever was arranged on the deck of the yacht, so 
as to give a powerful purchase ; the strength of twenty 
men was applied; a pair of strong grappling-hooks were 
made fast to the case of the statue; one end was lifted 
from the sand, and a sling-chain slipped under. The 
other end was slung in the same manner; a third chain 
passed around the middle; and the statue was raised 
to the surface. The case was found to be almost en- 
tirely destroyed; the iron belts and clamps with which 
it was secured haying been violently wrenched asunder. 
On being placed on the deck of the yacht, the statue 
was raised to an erect position; the fragments of the 
case removed, and the sand washed from the surface 
of the marble. It was found to be but slightly dam- | 
aged. A portion of one arm had been broken off, but, | 
with this exception, it had sustained no injury. The 
scrol) on which the word “Constitution” was inscribed, 
was preserved. The statue was soon after brought to 
the city, and forwarded to Charleston by the steamer 
Southerner. Great credit is due to Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Whippl®, and the officers of the Revenue Cutter, for | 
their indefatigable exertions in recovering this valuable 
work of art. 


Mr. Junius Smith is devoting his attention to tea cul- 
ture in South Carolina. The plants are now well es- 
tablished, and are making rapid progress towards ma- 
turity. He has received, this year, direct from China, 
a large quantity of plants, which arrived in good condi- 
tion, and almost all are living and doing well. He ap- 
pears very sanguine of succes. 


The steam propeller Helena Sloman was wrecked on 
the 20th of November, during the passage from South- 
ampton to New York. She was exposed to a terrific 
gale of wind, which tore away her rudder, deranged 
her machinery, and rendered her wholly unmanageable. 
After remaining on the wreck for over a week, the pas- 
sengers and crew were taken off by the boats of the 
packet ship Devonshire, with the exception of five per- 
sons, who, with the mate and three seamen of the De- 
vonshire, were drowned by the upsetting of the boat, 
in which they were attempting to eseape. The number 
of souls on board the Helena Sloman was 180, the 
greater part of them Germans. SF 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES, 


1, AmaTIvENEss.—Conjugal love ; the attachment of the sexes 
to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. Abuse: 
Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficiency : Want of affection to- 
wards the opposite sex, 

2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.—Parental love ; fondness for pets, 
and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the infantile 
condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence ; idolizing and spoiling 
children by caresses. Deficiency: Neglect of the young. 

3. ApuxsivenEss.—Friendship ; love of company ; disposition 
to associate. Adapted to man’s requisition for society and con- 
cert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness for company. Defi- 
ciency: Neglect of friends end society ; the hermit disposition. 

4, INHABITIVENEss.—Loye of home}; desire to live perma- 
nently in one place ; adapted to the necessity of a home. Abuse: 
Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : Continual roaming. 

A. Unton ror Lire.—Connubial love ; desire to pair; to 
unite for life ; and’ to remain constantly with the loved one, 
Abuse: Excessive tendency of attachment. Deficiency : Wander- 
ing of the connubial affection. 

5. ContTinuiry.—A bility to chain the thoughts and feelings, 
and dwell continually on one subject until it is completed. 
Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. Deficiency : 
Excessive fondness for variety: “too many irons in the fire.” 


“SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

E. Virarivenrss.—Love of life; youthful vigor even in ad- 
vanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of death. 
Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary exposure of life. 

6. ComBaTiveNness.—Self defence: resistance; the energetic 
go-a-head disposition, Abuse: A quick, fiery, excitable, fault- 
finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency : Cowardice. 

7. DesTRuCTIVENESS.—Executiveness ; propelling power; the 
exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, retaliating, re- 
vengeful disposition. Deficiency : Tameness: inefficiency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite ; desire for Nutrition; enjoy- 
ment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony ; gormandizing ; 
drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite ; abstemiousness, 

9. AcQuIsITIVENEsSs.—Economy; disposition to save and ac- 
cumulate property. Abuse: Avarice; theft; extreme selfishness, 
Deficiency: Prodigality ; inability to appreciate the true value of 
property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 

10. SECRETIVENESS.—Policy ; management, Abuse: Cunning ; 
foxy; to lie low; keep dark; disguise. Deficiency: Want of 
tact; bluntness of expression, 

1]. Cauriousness.—Prudence ; carefulness ; watchfulness ; rea- 
sonable solicitude. Abuse: Fear, timidity, procrastination. De- 
ficiency: Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 

12, APpPpROBATIVENESS.—A ffability ; ambition ; desire to be ele- 
vated and promoted. Abuse: vanity; self-praise ; and extreme 
sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to public opinion, and 
disregard for personal appearance. 

13. Serr Esreem.—Dignity ; manliness; love of liberty ; no- 
bleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme pride; arro- 
gance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. Deficiency : 
Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14, Firmness.—Decision ; stability ; perseverance; unwilling- 
ness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy ; wilfulness; mulish- 
ness. Deficiency : Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15, ConscienTIOUSNESS.—Justice ; integrity ; sense of duty, 
and of moral obligation. Abuse ; Scrupulousness; self-condem- 
nation ; remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency ; No penitence for 
sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 

16. Horr.—Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the future 
with confidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant promises; and 
anticipations, Deficiency : Despondency ; gloom ; melancholy. 

17. Sprrrrvatiry.—Intuition ; perception of the spiritual ; won- 
der. Abuse: Belief in ghosts ; witchcraft, and unreasonable isms, 
Deficiency: Lack of faith ; incredulity ; skepticism. 

18. VeuneRATION.—Reverence ; worship; adoration ; respect 

for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition; worship of idols. 
Deficiency : Disregard for things sacred ; imprudence. 
19. BenevoLence. Kindness ; desire to do good; sympathy ; 
philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving alms to the 
undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympathy. Deficiency: Ex- 
treme selfishness ; no regard for the distresses of others. 





_SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

20. ConstRuctTIvENESs.—Mechanical ingenuity ; ability to use 
tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time and money 
in trying to invent perpetual motion. Deficiency : Inability to use 
tools or understand machinery ; lack of skill. 
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21. Inzatrry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful; refinement ; 
ecstacy; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for the common duties 
of life. Deficiency : Roughness ; want of taste or refinement. 

B, Susiimiry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent; the 
wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; mountain scenery. 
Abuse: Extravagant representations ; fondness for tragedies. 
Deficiency : Views the terrific without pleasure or emotion. 

22, ImrraTion.—Power of imitating ; copying ; working after a 
pattern, Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. Deficiency: Ina- 
bility to conform to the manners and customs of society. 

23. MIRTHFULNESS.—Wit; fun ; playfulness; ability to joke, 
and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse; Ridicule and sport of the in- 
firmities and misfortunes of others, Deficiency: Gravity ; indif- 
ference to all amusements. 





INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 

24, InpivipuaLiry.—Ability to acquire knowledge by observa- 
tion, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatiable desire to 
know all about other people’s business ; extreme inquisitiveness. 
Deficiency: A want of practical knowledge, and indisposition to 
notice external objects. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces; the configura- 
tion of all things; it enables us to readily notice resemblances; 
when fully developed we seldom forget countenances. Deficiency : 
A poor memory of faces, shapes, &c. ; not a good artist. 

26. Size.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size ; of measuring 
angles, &c. Deficiency : Unable to judge between small and ‘avge. 

27, Weieut.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, required 
by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; also the ability to “ carry 
a steady hand” and judge of perpendiculars. Abuse: Excessive 
desire to climb trees, or go aloft unnecessarily. Deficiency : 
Inability to keep one’s balance ; liability to stumble. 

28. Cotor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and tints, 
in paintings ; the rainbow, and all things possessing color, will be 
objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly fond of colors; a de- 
sire to dress with many colors, Deficiency: Inability to distin- 
guish or appreciate colors, or their harmony. 

29. OrpER.—Method ; system 3 arrangement; neatness and con- 
venience. Abuse: More nice than wise ; spends too much time 
in fixing ; greatly annoyed by disorder; old maidish. Deficiency: 
Sloveliness ; carelessness about the arrangement of books, tools, 
papers, &c.; seldom knows where to find anything. 

30. CatcuLation.—A bility to reckon figures in the head ; men- 
tal arithmetic ; to add, substract, divide, multiply ; cast accounts | 
and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to count everything, 
Deficiency : Inability to understand numerical relations. 

31. Locatiry.—Recollection of places; the geographical facul- 
ty ; desire to travel and see the world, Abuse: A roving un- 
settled disposition. Deficiency: Inability to remember places; 
liability to get lost, 

32, EvenruaLiry.—Memory of events; love of history, anec- 
dotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking newspaper. 
Abuse : Constant story-telling to the neglect of duties, 
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33, Time.—Recollection of the lapse of time; day and date; 
ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the step in 
walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in the head. Abuse: 
Drumming with the feet and fingers. Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member the time when things transpired ; a poor memory of dates. 


34, Tune.—Love of music, and perception of harmony ; giving. 
a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continual singing, hum- 
ming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. Deficiency : Inability 
to comprehend the charms of music. 


35. Laneuaee.—aAbility to express our ideas verbally, and to 
use such words as will best express our meaning; memory of 
words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency : Extreme 
hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


36. CausaLiTy.—Abilityto reason and comprehend first princi 
ples;the why and wherefore faculty; originality. Abuse: Too 
much theory, without bringing the mind to a practical beariag: 
—such a mind may become a philosopher, but is not practical. 


37. Comp aRtson.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify, and 
apply analogy to the discernment of principles ; to generalize, 
compare, discriminate, illustrate ; to draw correct inferences, &c., 
Abuse: Excessive criticism. Deficiency: To be unable to per- 
ceive the relation of one thing or subject to another. 


C. Human Narure.—Discernment of human character; per 
ception of the motives of strangers at the first interview, Abuse, 
Unjust suspic‘oa; a disposition to treat all strangers as rogues, 
Deficiency : Misplaces confidence ; is easily deceived. 


D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of man- 
ner, expression, and address; pleasantness ; insinuation ; the 
faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleasantly. Abuse: 
Afiectation. Deficiency : Inability to make one’s self agreeable. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize three, 
as follows :— 


I. Tue Virat TemPeramMent, or the nourishing apparatus, em- 
bracing those internal organs contained within the trunk, which 
manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal life, and re-sup- 
ply those energies expended by every action of the brain, nerves, 
or muscles. This temperament is analogous to the Sanguine and 
Lymphatic temperaments. 


I], Tux Motive Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, tendons, 
&c., which gives physical strength and bodily motion, and con- 
stitutes the frame-work of the body. This is analogous to the 
Bilious temperament. 


Ill. Taz Menrat Apparatos, or nervous temperament, em- 
bracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of which pro- 
duces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. (For a full descrip- 
tion of these temperaments, and their effects on mind and charac- 
ter, see “ Phrenology, Proved, Illustrated, and Applied.”) 
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LECTURERS. 


We take pleasure in noticing our friends and fellow- 
laborers in the Phrenological field, who are now ear- 
nestly serving the cause of human improvement by lec- 
turing on the sciences of Phrenology and Physiology :—— 

C. Townsend is in Pennsylvania; H. Wisner in Illi- 
nois; P. L. Buell, H. B. Gibbons, and D. P. Butler, in 
Massachusetts; Dr. Broadbent in Rhode Island; Dr. 
Trotter in Georgia; Dr. J. Anton in South Carolina; J. 
Brown, Jr., in Ohio; A. F. Andrews in Connecticut; and 
Pratt and Stebbins in Wisconsin. 

Dr. J. M. Wiet1ne is now lecturing on Physiology in 
Philadelphia. 


AgRIcuLTuRAL CoLteGe.—The Committee appointed 
by the Legislature of this State to mature a plan of an 
Agricultural College, have reported on the same. A 
farm of 600 acres is to be connected with the College, 
and each pupil is to work on it four hours every day. 
The cost of tuition and board is reckoned at $100 a year. 

To carry out the plan of instruction, as laid down by 
the Committee, the following Professors are required :— 
A Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Manipulation ; 
of Natural History and Mineralogy; of Mathematics, 
Enginvering, and Practical Surveying; of Botany and 
Horticulture ; of History, Law, and General Science ; 
and of Veterinary Art and Anatomy. A farmer is to 
have charge of the farm and stock—a gardiner, carpen- 
ter, mason, and blacksmith, constantly employed, with 
a view of giving practical knowledge of arts so essen- 
tial in the management of a farm. 
struction will occupy three years. 

We hope this enterprise may not fail of a trial; to 
promote the health of students, and store their minds 
with common sense, practical knowledge, and business 
habits; also that college students may thus learn how 
to apply their education to something in industrial life 


The course of in- 


besides making sermons, pills, or briefs, thereby crowd- 
ing the learned professions, under the mistaken idea 
that educated men must be provided for in a “ pro- 
fession.” 

This is one of the errors of the age, which such a col- 
lege would serve to correct, by making labor honorable 
in public estimation, as it is in reality. By combining 
education and industry, both would be advanced. To 
boys generally, we say, get an education to qualify you 
for farming, and be proud of it, for it is the noblest of 
occupations, 


Sincutar.—tThe Boston Transcript mentions, as a well 
authenticated fact, that a young lady in that city had a 
frightful dream last Saturday night, two weeks, that 
her absent brother had been killed, and she saw his 
body dreadfully mangled. She awoke, by her cries, a 
lady who slept next her, to whom she related her dream. 
The lady endeavored to sooth her fears, and finally per- 
suaded her to retire once more to bed, and try to for- 
get the dream. The next Monday morning the young 
lady received a telegraphic despatch, announcing that 
her brother, a brakeman on the Western Railroad, had 
fallen from the cars on one of the freight trains, and been 
run over and instantly killed. The accident happened 
about the time of the dream. 

The Portland Pleasure Boat adds:—“The above is 
singular only so far as people are spiritually blind. If 
mankind were in that state that it is their duty and 
privilege to be in, they would see occurrences, like the 
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above, when awake. But the animal nature rules the 
spiritual. It is only when it is jaded out, and falls 
asleep, that the spirit can rise above it, and even then 
it is fettered in its action by the gross sensuality of the 
body. 

“Tf all people would live aright, they could, with 
spiritual eyes, see absent friends, when in# trouble, as 
clearly as they can see their bodies with the outer eye, 
when near. This is singular only because man is not 
what he should be. The body rules and rides the spirit ; 
whereas the spirit should rule and ride the body.” 





“A Dream Veririep—A week ago last Saturday 
night, Messrs. Fuller and Colton, 311 Washington-street, 
left their store at 12 o'clock on that night for their sleep- 
ing apartments in Summer-street. During the night 
Mr. Colton dreamed that their store was broken into by 
So powerfully 
was his mina wrought upon by this vision, that he be- 


robbers, who were stealing si/k cravats. 


came almost crazed, and jumped up and caught hold of 
his partner, (who was asleep in the same room,) think- 
ing he was the man. Mr. Fuller told him he was crazy ; 
that he was dreaming, &c., and induced him again to zo 
to sleep. In a few moments the same scene was again 
enacted. 

The next morning (Sunday) when these gentlemen 
went to their store, they found it had been broken open 
during the night, and fifteen hundred dollars in goods 
stolen—and more than a thousand dollars in silk era- 
vats !—Boston Transcripts 





“ A careful exploration of one hundred towns in Mas- 
sachusetts brought to light five hundred and seventy- 
five cases of idiocy. Of these four hundred and twenty 
were idiots from birth, and of this number they obtained 
information respecting the parents of three hundred and 
fifty-nine. In all but four of these examined cases it 
was found that one parent or the other, or both, had in 
some way departed from the laws of life and health, 
being either scrofulous, predisposed to brain affections, 
intemperate, grossly sensual, or unnaturally intermarried 
with blood relations.” 


When will mankind learn wisdom relative to the laws 
How long will they for the tempo- 
rary convenience of marrying a daughter in their own 
neighborhood, or of uniting some home lots or contigu- 


of intermarriage ? 


ous estates, poison the blood of their posterity, and thus 
produce a generation of invalids and idiots? We have 
sounded the alarm in the work entitled “Hereditary 
Descent,” and in our lectures, and in the pages of the 
Journal, and trust that these efforts have had a tendency 
to stay the curse of marrying near blood relations. It 
ought to be prohibited by law until we shall know so 
much of the philosophy of life as to obey its dictates 
without compulsion. 





A Curap Icr-nousr.—A correspondent of the Lowis- 
burg Chronicle, over the signature of “A Dutch 
Farmer,” gives the following simple and cheap plan of 
making an ice-house for farm and family use :— 


“Two years ago, I built an ice-house by digging 
about two feet in the ground, and putting the earth 
around so as to keep the air out when finished; then 
put a frame over it, 16 feet by 12, the posts 8 inches 
thick, boarded with inch boards and filled with tan; a 
floor on top, about ten inches tan on that, and then a 
middling steep shed roof boards. I had a partition of 
boards made through the short way, cutting off five feet 
for a milk-house, and leaving the ice-house 11 by 12, 
and 10 feet deep. 

“There is a door 24 feet square on the north side 
near the upper floor, to fill the ice in. The ice is cut 
into blocks as big as can be handled easily, and some 
broke fine to fill in and around the sides. I put no 
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straw around the sides, but fill as tight as I can, and 
then shut it up till April or May, when it has melted 
away from the sides about three or four inches, then I 
put saw dust on the top about four inches thick, and let 
it run down the sides to cover the ice all over with saw- 
dust. 

“We had plenty of ice till winter, after using it the 
whole summer through. In hay and harvest, we took a 
can full of water, threw in a chunk of ice, and take it to 
the field—this will keep cool half a day; and if there 
are a good many hands, we take some chunks of ice 
along in the morning to the field, wrapped up in flannel, 
and that will keep all day; then whenever we get a 
can full of water we throw in a piece of ice, and in this 
way we have cool water all day. 

“The whole cost of my ice-house and milk-house did 
not exceed $40, and I would not do without one for five 


times the cost.” 


Madame De Stael was not only the most remarkable 
woman of her time, but in one respect strikingly dis- 
tinguished above all her sex. She is, perhaps, the only 
woman who can claim an admission to the first order of 
manly talent. She was one whom listening senates 
would have admired, as though it had been a Burke, a 
Chatham, a Fox, or a Mirabeau. She was one whom 
legislators might {consult with profit; whose voice and 
pen were feared, and because feared, unrelentingly per- 
secuted by the absolute master of the mightiest empire 
that the world has witnessed since the days of Charle- 
magne. 


Experiments with THE Pzar.—Rev. J. P. Richard- 
son, of Otisfield, Maine, in a communication in the 
Christian Mirror, says, that five or six years ago he 
grafted the St. Germain pear into a forest tree called 
the “Sweet pear,” and this year gathered from it nearly 
half a bushel of most delicious fruit. The tree as it 
grows wild is one of the first that blossoms in Spring, 
aud bears a fruit about the size of a choke-berry. The 
writer of this article grafted one of these bushes with a 
Bartlet last Spring, and it has grown finely, and thrived 
better than the original stocks. He also grafted the 
same pear on a common thorn-bush, which grew very 
thriftily to the length of eighteen or twenty inches. A 
small Mountain Ash was also successfully budded with 
the same fruit. 


“Tue Parent Orrice.—It appears by the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Patents, just printed, that 
during the last year there were made 1,445 new appli- 
cants for patents. The number issued was 1,076. The 
receipts of the Patent Office during the year were 
$80,752. The expenses were $77,700 16, leaving 
$3,036 to the credit of the Patent Fund.” 

Who will say that we are not progressing? A thou- 
sand new patents in a year! This speaks well for the 


Constructiveness of our nation. 


To Maxe Men Equat.—Dr. Lyman Beecher, in one 
of his lectures, says, “There is but one way of securing 
universal equality to man—and that is, to regard every 
honest employment as honorable, and then, for every 
man to learn, in whatever state he may be, therewith 
to be content, and to fulfil with strict fidelity the duties 
of his station, and to make every condition a post of 
honor.” 


The sweetest flowers are those which shed their odors 
in quiet nooks and dingles; and the purest hearts are 
those whose deeds of love are done in solitude and 
secret. 
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Sreampoat Bur~pine.—The annual report of com- 
merce and navigation gives the following aggregate of 
the number of steamboats built in the United States 
since 1824—twenty-five years, in periods of five years 
each—from 1824 to 1829, 194; 1829 to 1844, 304; 
1834 to 1839, 504; 1839 to 1844, 522; 1844 to 1849, 
969. Total, 2,498. Two-thirds of these are built in the 
West ; one-sixth of them in Ohio. The largest number 
of steamboats built at one place, are built in Pittsburg 
and its neighborhood. 


Su Burtpine.—As an example of the extent to 
which this branch of industry is carried on in this city, 
we will give the following statement of one of our prin- 
cipal ship builders, furnished to the United States Mar- 
shal, developing facts in relation to the business con- 
ducted by him, for the year ending June 1st, 1850 :— 

About 385 men were constantly employed during the 
year for which the report was made, at an average of 
$1 75 per day. The monthly payments for work per- 
formed amounted to $17,517, or $210,204 per annum, 
During the time mentioned, two steamships, measuring 
3,000 tons, and eight ships, of 11,040 tons, were launched 
by him. There were consumed, in the construction of 
yessels of various descriptions, 80,000 lbs. of copper 
bolts, brass work, de. ; 53,000 Ibs. of iron bolts, wrought 
and cast iron work; 60,000 cubic feet of live oak; 6,000 
do. locust; 4,000 do. cedar; 175,000 white oak; 90,000 
pitch pine; 10,000 white pine; 400,000 superficial feet 
of white oak plank ; 850,000 do. pitch pine ; 720,000 do. 
white pine ; 300,000 do, lumber ; $10,000 worth of spars ; 
50,000 lbs. oakum, &e, This is quite an extensive busi- 
ness, we should judge, and appears the larger, when we 
reflect that it is the business of only one man engaged 
in ship building. There are, however, a number of ship 
builders on the East River, from Corlears Hook and up- 
wards, and also in Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Hoboken, 
d&c., whose business will compare favorably with the 
above. We also learn that several new ship-yards, both 
in the city proper, and in the neighborhood, are in con- 
templation by our enterprising mechanics, those now in 
operation not being sufficient to supply the demand for 
vessels ; a large portion of which vessels our merchants 
are compelled to order from Maine, and other Northern 
States, for the simple reason that there are not yards 
enough to build them here. We are glad to see, as an 
evidence of our prosperity, more ship-yards established 
around us, and as our shipwrights now build the best 
vessels, so we hope soon to see them build the greatest 
number, of any city on the face of the globe. 


Let a man be treated as a brute, and he will become 
more brutish than a brute, but treat him as a rational 
being, and he will show that he is so. 


PracticaL BENEVOLENCE.—There is aman in the Massachu_ 
setts General Hospital, a laborer on the railroad, who was so 
badly injured by an accident that he was obliged to have his leg 
amputated; he is supported by his former employer on the fol- 
lowing liberal scale—the man when well was paid $30 per month, 
he is now paid by the same employer, $35 per month. 








Suspense.—A writer lately, in attempting to describe the 
agonies of suspense, calls it the ‘toothache of the mind.” 


KNOWLEDGE AnD I@NoRANCE.—The uneducated never admire 
—they are astonished. The wise are forewarned, the ignorant 
fear. An eclipse of the sun induces a philosopher to leave his 
home and watch its progress; but he savage and the untaught 
hide themselves in caves and ccncealed places, trembling like the 
beasts of the field. 


Job’s question, in the 38th chapter, 35th verse—“ Canst thou 
send lightnings that they may go and say unto thee, Here we 
are?” is no longer a problem. The telegraph lightning says a 
great deal more every day. 


The venerable Humboldt is to pass the winter in Paris. 








PALL AL III 


If you would relish your food, labor for it; if you would enjoy 
your raiment, pay for it before you wear it; if you would sleep 
soundly, take a clear conscience to bed with you. 


Peter M. Deshong, a young man who professed to be a great 
mathematician, and who made a living by teaching his peculiar 
art of computation to bookkeepers and others, was recently found 
dead in his berth on board a boat, plying between Kingston and 
Toronto, Canada. The cause of his death was apoplexy. 


A New Yorker offers to present to the great Hungarian leader, 
Kossuth, one hundred acres of land, near New York City, in case 
he chooses to come to this country. 


Father Matthew is in the South again this winter. 


Take our rich men, what were they once? Poor boys, most of 
tbem, who, by intelligence, industry, and perseverance, under our 
equable institutions and laws, acquired first independence, and 
then opulence. Look into the history of their lives, see how 
much industry they have stimulated and rewarded, how yast a 
machinery for the employment and encouragement of their fellows 
they have put in motion. And are those who are poor boys to- 
day, but who hope to become rich men to-morrow, as many of 
them may and will, ready to make war upon a class to whose 
condition they aspire? No! Educate and organize industry, 
and there will be none but rich—poverty and social distinction 
will cease.—Vew Yorker. 


With respect to the goods of this world, it might be said that 
parsons are preaching for them—that lawyers are pleading for 
them—that physicians are prescribing for them—that authors are 
writing for them—that soldiers are fighting for them—but that 
true philosophers alune are enjoying them. 


Wealth and prosperity can be obtained only through industry 
and economy. 


Liserty TreE.—4 Blarney Stone—David Sears, of Boston, 
is erecting a block of warehouses on the site of the old liberty 
tree in Washington-street, and has caused to be sculptured in 
bas-relief a representation of this celebrated tree, with appropri- 
ate inscriptions, to be inserted in that part of the building directly 
over the spot where the tree itself formerly stood, Mr.Sears has 
communicated an historic account of the tree to the City Council. 


“ When I am a man,” is the poetry of childhood ; ‘* when I was 
young,” is the poetry of age. 





A Salt Spring, three inches in diameter, 600 feet deep, and 
yielding 300 bushels of salt per day, has been discovered in 
Mercer County, Virginia, about six miles from the Red Sulphur 
Springs. ? 


Atmos? Propuetic.—The old Columbian Magazine, published 
in Philadelphia in 1797, contains an article, speculative and 
humorous, in which the writer professed to have dreamed that 
he perused a newspaper published in 1850, and among other 
paragraphs, the fol‘owing :— 


“ Boston, 30th April.—At length the canal across the Isthmus 
of Darien is completed. It is about sixty miles long, and a half 
mile broad. First-rate vessels of war can easily sail through ; the 
cost has been $1,000,000. Two vessels belonging to this port, and 
two to Philadelphia, and one to New York, sailed through, the 
20th January last, bound for Canton in China, 

“ PHILADELPHIA, May.—Delegates from the thirtieth new State, 
laid off a few months since by order of Congress, lately arrived at 
Columbia, and on producing their credentials, were received into 
the Federal Council.” . 


Lazor Rieut 1n Eneuanp.—In England there is a great in- 
dustrial system, employing 67 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion. Two out of every three are workmen, wealth-makers, gold- 
finders. Not for themselves are they so busy, so hurried, so un- 
weary. Not for themselves do they start at the sound of the 
morning bell dinging through their dreams. Not for themselves 
do they totter home at evening, too exhausted to hasten, and too 
tired to sleep. 

The worshipful minority of employers are one order of beings, 
and lead one manner of life; the pitiful majority are another or- 
der, who lead quite other lives. 

The minority now are the monied men—the embankers of gold, 
the inclosers of wealth, the proprietors of all produce. They 
have a different culture, different creea, different nobility, and 
different polity, from the majority. Their literature is statistics— 
their whole duty of man is to make as many hundreds per cent 
on their stock, or credit, as can be done inside of open robbery. 
They examine their bank-books at close of day, as a Catholic does 
his conscience, and they seldom have to accuse themselves of 
omissions of their own interest. The Exchange is their Temple— 
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the Times their Scriptures—Profit is their God, and Bankruptcy 
their Devil.— Exchange. 


Tue Secrer or Great Acauisitions.— The chief art of 
learning,” says Locke, “is to attempt but little at atime. The 
widest excursions of the mind are made by short flights, fre- 


quently repeated ; the most lofty fabrics of science are formed by 
the continued accumulations of single propositions.” 





The web of our life is a mingled yarn, good and ill together ; 


| our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not; and 


our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our 
virtues, 








Ca Carrespontents. 








Under this head, we shall answer all professional and 
business questions of a general character, which admit 
of brief replies. It frequently occurs that many sub- 
scribers write us on the same topic; and as one answer 
will be sufficient for all, we shall avail ourselves of this 
channel to meet their claims, and save time to ourselves. 


W. C. Our debating society have determined to have a dis- 
cussion on Phrenolugy. What Works, for and against, will con- 
vey the most conclusive Arguments and Reasonings ? 


Years ago, there were two or three unimportant books written, 
by unimportant persons, all of which remained on the shelves of 
their publishers—not enough being sold to pay for the printing. 
Among others, we recollect one entitled The Humbugs of New 
York. Aman by the name of Reese, we believe, wrote it. This 
little book was “still born,” and failed to elicit even a respectable 
baptism, before it was consigned to an irresurrectionable grave. 
No attempt has since been made to put out the bright shining 
light of Phrenology. Among the works on Phrenology, as being 
most suitable for your use, we would name the following ,—Phre- 
nology: Proved, Illustrated, and Applied ; Phrenology Defend- 
ed—Combe’s Lectures ; The Illustrated Self Instructor, the price 
of which is $3. Besides the above, there are many others, which 
prove, beyond all controversy, the sublime truth and infinite util- 
ity of Phrenology,. 


rw Publications. 














Under this head, we shall, in future numbers, notice briefly 
such works as may be sent us, by the various Pudlishers. We 
nave, already upon our table several new works, which will 
be examined and noticed in our next. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 











We shall devote a small portion of our space to appropriate 
advertisements, Our terms will be as follows: For one page, 
$40; for one column, $15; for half a column, $8; for a quarter 
of acolumn, $5; for less than a quarter of a column, 20 cents per 
line. These terms are woderate, when our large circulation is 
taken into account. 





PHBBENOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS, may always be obtained 
at Wholesale and Retail at the office of this Journal, They 
may be sent by Express, or as freight, to any place desired. 
Address, post-paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, 
181 Nassau-street, New York. 


YDROPATHY.—AIl works relating to this subject, whetber 
-£published in Europe or America, may be had at publishers’ 
prices of FOWLERS & WELLS, Wew York. 








[{MPLOYMENT.— Young men will find it pleasant and_profit- 
4able to engage in the sale of our yarious publications, on 
which a liberal discount will be made. Every agent will be 
secured against the possibitity of loss. For particulars, address, 
post*paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, New York. 





OOD ENGRAVING—Of every description, executed in the 
highest style of the art. By WM. HOWLAND, 69 Nassau-st 





Boek AND JOB PRINTING.—I am prepared to undertake 
every variety of Book and other kinds of printing. Economy 
and promptitude will characterise my work. 

G. W. WOOD, 15 Spruce-street, N.Y. 


PAMPHLET BINDING.—Folding, Stitching, and Covering of 
Pamphlets, Magazines, and other paper work, will be neatly 
executed by J.N. BUMSTEAD, 22 Ann-street, N.Y. 














BY EXPRESS,—AIl expresses running out of New York—to 
Boston, Portland, Montreal—to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Charleston, and New Orleans—to Albany, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukie, and intermediate places, leave the 
Phrenological Cabinet, in Clinton Hall, daily, Boxes, trunks, and 
packages of every description, may be sent to all parts of the 
world by these expresses. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is published in New York, on the first of each month. It is de- 
voted to Science, LITERATURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


TO REFORM AND PERFECT THE RACH, 


To teach man his duties to himself, his fieighbor, his children, 
and his God—to teach him his capabilities, and how to make the 
most of them—his faults, and how to correct them—to teach him 
that 

HAPPINESS FLOWS FROM OBEDIENCE 


To all the laws of our nature, and how to understand and obey 
these laws so as to secure the highest physical and mental well- 
being, will be the main object of the Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY 


Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated with 
portraits of the virtuous and the vicious, and its doctrines ap- 


plied to all the common practical interests and pursuits of the 
Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
Or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, amply 


illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our motto 
being, “ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 


HOME EDUCATION 


Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of knowledge 
that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge of her im- 
portant duties. 


YOUNG MEN 
Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, to encourage them 


in virtue, shield them from yice, and to prepare them for useful” 
ness and success in life, 


Tae Parenotocicat Journat—No Journal devoted 
to scientific subjects has ever attained so wide a circu- 
lation as this. It is read by more than twenty thousand 
subscribers. In consequence of its prosperity, the pro- 
prietors are about to enlarge it, and it will hereafter 
appear in the quarto form, with three columns of mat- 
ter to each page. It is well managed and edited by 
Fowlers & Wells—New York Evening Post. 





The ParenotocicaL Journat is filled with articles 
illustrative of the science to which it is devoted, and 
miscellaneous pieces of an interesting character, forming 
a valuable and attractive variety for the general reader. 
As amedium of conveying plain, wholesome, common- 
sense knowledge to the million, this Journal has, few 
competitors, and it cannot be read by any one, whether 
he admits the truth of Phrenology or not, without im- 
parting a plenty of useful suggestions, more than enough 
to repay the trouble of perusal—Mew York Tribune. 





“If there be a debt of gratitude due to any class of 
men who affect society, it is those who seek untiringly 
to better the fortune of afflicted humanity, and make 
men self-reliant, hopeful, virtuous, and obedient to the 
laws of health and truth. The able and discriminating 
publishers of the ParENoLocicaL JourNaL, we are per- 
suaded, faithfully endeavor to do this. That they suc- 
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ceed, the present number of their work is sufficient evi- 


dence.”— Youngstown Express. 





The PurenonogtcaL JourNAL for December has been 
Its contents are, as usual, full of interest. 
We commend this work to the favorable attention of 
The subscription price is $1.00, and it is 


received. 


our readers. 
richly worth double the money.— Warren Journal. 








Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge 
to be learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!” To 
do this, send for the ParenoLogicaL JourNAL, and read 
it. No other work now published can be so useful to 
its readers, and especially the young men and young 
women.— New Hra, 





The intrinsic value of this Journal as a demonstrator 
of the science of Phrenology, we can attribute to no 
other cause than the superior ability of its editors in 
bringing down to the home and heart the convincing 
proofs of its truth, and the mighty utility of the daily 
practice of their teachings—Banner of Liberty. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Libraries, Literary Institutions, and public Reading- 


rooms, may order the Journal at Club prices, and as the 
new form is well adapted to be placed on file, we hope 
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ENGRAVINGS 


To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more numerous 
and beautiful than formerly, will commend this volume to all 
readers. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy of the 
face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, expression, 
and natural language, will be presented, and explained in an in- 
teresting and attractive manner, 


MAGNETISM 


Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its phe- 
nomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interesting Psy- 
chological facts which seem to open to the world a new field of 
interest in the empire of mind. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 


Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intelligence 


will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new feature for 
1851. 





THE MECHANIC, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, and 
the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an instructive 
and valuable companion. The publishers are determined to 
make the Journal worthy of this progressive age, and one of the 
| most welcome and useful family periodicals in our country. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


Every individual who is interested in human progress and in 
the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to aid in extend- 
ing the circulation of this Journal everywhere throughout the 
‘land. 





A FEW CANDID OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


it may be found at all the principal hotels in the 
country. ; 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in 
payment for the Journal. 





Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be en- |- 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 





Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 


1851. All subscriptions commence and close with the 
Volume. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston always 
preferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or 
checks, payable to the order of Fowlers & Wells. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post- 
offices when desired ; as it frequently happens that old 
subscribers wish to make a present of a volume to their 
friends in other places. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-orricr, County, 
and Srare. 


Srxrcrat Norice.—All letters and other communica- 
tions designed for the Journal, should be post-paid, and 
directed to Fowiers & WE ts, 131 Nassau-street, New 
York. 
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DEBATE OF THE FACULTIES 
ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The different faculties of the mind being 
capable of independent action, and of form- 
ing their own peculiar judgments of a sub- 
ject, they may be presumed to hold council, 
and discuss the various questions that come 
up for decision, not unlike a deliberative body. 
Certain it is that each faculty has its influ- 
ence. COMBATIVENESS is checked by Cav- 
TrousNEss and Benevolence modifies Ac- 
quisitivennss. That these relations hold with 
all the faculties, there can be no doubt. Some- 
times several, or even all, combine to form con- 
clusions, or effect a purpose. Those actions are 
most pleasurable and virtuous that are most 
agreeable to all the mental powers. Nearly all 
the sins and excesses of men arise from the 
undue activity of one or more faculties in op- 
position to all the rest. Whatever is sinful, 
js opposed to several of the mental elements, 
and whatever is virtuous, is in harmony with 
all the faculties of a well-balanced mind. We 
should learn to listen to these mental debates, 
that we may form a just estimate of the real 
motives by which we are actuated in our final 
resolutions to do, or not to do, certain acts in 
the great drama of life. 

In the form of allegory, then, we will pro- 
ceed to relate one of those debates of the 
mind, never before reported. 








All the members being present, OrpER 
arose and addressed the assembly, when, by 
general consent, VENERATION being the most 
grave member of the body, was called to the 
chair, on taking which, he said :— 

“ Fellow citizens, please accept my thanks 
for this mark of confidence, and the assurance 
that whatever I may do in this high station, 
I shall aim at your good, and the honor of 
Him who presides over all. Let our delib- 
erations be respectful to each other, with a 
constant remembrance that an all-seeing eye 
is upon us.” ' 

ACQUISITIVENESS took the floor, and _pre- 
sented a petition from several citizens of the 
republic, praying the honorable body to au- 
thorize the sale of spiritual liquors, to be 
used as a beverage. The petition was head- 
ed by ALIMENTIVENESS, and, strange to say, it 
had but one member from any family in the 
district, and each was called by the same 
name. 

“Tn support of the prayer of the petition- 
ers,” said AcquisitTIveNnEss, “I will venture to 
offer a word. It is well known that a very 
large number of persons, many of whom are 
wealthy and influential, are in favor of this 
traffic, and stand ready to sustain it by their 
daily patronage. That it is very profitable, 
there is no doubt, and a fortune can soon be 
made by it. I therefore beg leave to offer 
the following resolution :—— 

“ Resolved, that this house engage in the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, from and after the 
passage of this resolution. 

“T think no objection will be raised against 
the measure, as it promises to be very profit- 
able, and that is a sufficient reason for adopt- 








ing it. I would argue the point, if the one 
reason I have given were not to me perfectly 
conclusive.” 

This proposition created a great excitement 
among the members, and little knots of them 
all over the house seemed in earnest consul- 
tation, when ConscrentiousNEss took the 
floor and said :— 

“ Mr. Chairman, I go against this mea- 
sure. It is not just to take money for which 
we render no equivalent. Ask Evenrvua.iry, 
our historian, and he will tell you that while 
alcohol has done no good, as a beverage, it 
has ruined its thousands. Money taken for 
that, would burn in my hands. ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do un- 
to you,’ is my motto.” 

“Tam opposed to the austere doctrines 
just advanced,” shouted AcquistriveNEss. 
“What is that to ws, if men do not get the 
They ‘want the 
liquor, and will have it’ of somebody, and ‘if 
we don’t sell it to them, others will” I go 
for the profit. I am not ‘my brother’s keep- 


value of their money? 


er;’ let every man look out for himself. ~ If 
money is to be made from it, let ws have it. 
This is my motto, and these are reasons amply 
sufficient for my purpose.” 

Se.r-Esreem rose and said, “I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that I will consent to en- 
gage in this business only on certain con- 
ditions. The idea of keeping a low tippling 
house will not do at all; it is too mean. I 
go with the last member up, on the necessity 
of getting the money, but I want it for power, 
to raise me above the common rank; but we 
must keep a first-class house, which will com- 
mand honorable company. I keep no low 
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drunkery. Igo for the customers who can 
pay largely, and have too much pride to reel 
in the streets; besides, it seems mean to take 
the last shilling from the fingers of poverty, 
and thus ruin the only hope of women and 
children. It would be humiliating to reflect 
that our wealth had been filched from the 
poor, for that which makes them still poorer, 


and beastly at that.” 


ApproBaTIvENEss took the floor, and with 
a pleasing face and winning smile, said, “I ap- 
prove of several suggestions of my friend, 
who has just honored the house with his re- 
marks, especially those relative to keeping a 
first-class house. We want the profits for the 
purpose of living elegantly, but we cannot 
lose caste by admitting to our society the com- 
mon drinker, or have the name of keeping a 
low house. We shall, of course, sell under 
the panoply of a ‘license, and, being a Jaw- 
ful business, it must, of course, be respectable. 
SECRETIVENESS has just suggested to me 
that a back basement might be fitted up 
with cheap liquors, and apparently kept by 
some one else, but, in fact, be under our control, 
so that the classes of customers might be sep- 
arated, and thus we would avoid the odium 
which their custom and degradation might 
produce.” 

BrENEVOLENCE obtained a hearing, and said, 
“T think it cruel to poison society by pander- 
ing to the depraved appetites of weak men, 
ard entailing on their innocent wives and 
helpless children the accumulated curses 
which grow out of this business.” 


At this, Paitoprocenirivenrss, ADHE- 
SIVENESS, and AMATIVENEss consulted a mo- 
ment, and were seen to drop a tear, when Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS and BENEVOLENCE, with the 
chairman, smiled upon them with apparent 
approbation. In the meantime Desrruc- 
TIVENESS jogged ComBATIVENESsS who whis- 
pered to Secrerivengss, while AcqursitIve- 
ness caught the spirit of their discourse, and 
suddenly taking the floor, said, “It is double- 
refined philanthropy to cut our own throats, for 
the sake of others. We have families to look 
after, as well as others, and if they are fools 
enough to abuse a good thing, and ruin their 
families, itis their concern, not ours. Let us 
seize upon the business at once, and accumu- 
late a fortune for old age, and for our own 
children. Besides,” turning to APPROBATIVE- 
ness and Setr-Esreem, “we want power and 
respectability, to live in style, and how can it 
be done without money? The policy of Sz- 
CRELIVYENESS will clear us of the odium, while 














accumulating a fortune, and who shall call us 
to account, when we become rich ?” 

“T wish,” said Secrerivensss, “ to suggest 
that we can discriminate in our customers, 
and not sell to the grossly intemperate, and 
only let the respectable partake moderately ; 
thus we shall do little, if any harm, and with 
the money we can be charitable, and sustain 
religious and benevolent institutions, and do 
far more good than if we remain poor.” 

BENEVOLENCE and VENERATION seemed to 
unbend their gravity, and appeared in deep 
contemplation, when the question being called 
for, it was carried by the selfish faculties, 
against BENEVOLENCE and CoNnscIENTIOUS- 
NEss, who were the only members voting 
against it ; the intellectual and social members 
having been hood-winked by the specious 
reasonings and promises of SECRETIVENESS 
and his friends. 

After the vote was taken, SecrETIVENESS 
whispered to Acquisirivensss, “‘ Now when 
the shop is opened, don’t be too greedy at 
first, and try to get rich ina day. Look out 
for steady, respectable customers, and not 
start the tippling cellar at once; besides, we 
had better buy a seat in the church, and give 
quite liberally for benevolent purposes, and 
soon our long-faced brethren, Conscrentrovs- 
NESS, VENERATION, Cautiousngss, and Br- 
NEVOLENCE will relax their watchfulness, and 
lose their sensitiveness, and community will re- 
spect us; and then we can begin to enlarge 
our profits ; be less discriminating in our cus- 
tomers; open the back shop, and coin the 
cash with arush. We will wheedle them 
into the measure, by seeming to have an eye 
for the ‘public good; we will silence the 
priest and the church by liberality in that di- 
rection, and then who shall question our 
rights, or impede our progress to wealth ? 
Now mind, don’t be too greedy at first, and 
the day is ours.” 


—_____~<eo»>—___—_- 


SOCIETY: 
ITS ERRORS AND HOPES. 


In this progressive age, when the higher 
faculties of man are beginning to be developed, 
he seems to be putting forth feelers into a 
higher sphere of investigation in the empire 
of knowledge, and nobler efforts to elevate 
his condition and that of his race. Instead 
of exercising, as in former ages, his destruct- 
ive and aggressive propensities to rob and 
plunder his fellow man, he is putting forth 
vigorous efforts to win from rude nature the 




















riches of her stores in agriculture, commerce, 
mining, and manufacturing. Hence conti- 
nents are redeemed from the unproductive 
wilderness and made to teem with waving 
grain and lowing herds, the hum of spindles, 
and the roar of the forge. The snowy canvas 
whitens every sea, the steamer threads our 
rivers, and the headlong train makes the firm 
earth groan in its haste to obey the bidding 
of human convenience and profit. 


These signs of the times give pleasing evi- 
dence of advancement; that a higher class of 
faculties are taking the lead in human char- 
acter, working out a nobler civilization. A 
sluggish, semi-barbarous inactivity, is far more 
selfish in its results than a spirited enterprise. 
The former barely subsists, without scattering 
any good in the pathway of others—the latter 
can hardly fail, while driving large business 
operations, to furnish labor for many hands, 
and bread for many mouths, and although 
the lion’s share of the spoils of trade and in- 
dustry m: y fall to the lot of the prime agents, 
yet such men, and their efforts, are a durable 
blessing to mankind, 


In this din of steam and electricity, men of 
caliber exhibit a fiery earnestness to become 
rich ; to do which they compass sea and land, 
subdue all mechanical and scientific agencies 
to their service in the accomplishment of their 
great life-object. 

Thousands of our race lack the energy, 
prudence, or forecast of the other class, or 
are surrounded by circumstances which forbid 
their entering this race of prosperity with any 
hope of success, and they are found in the 
rear, pinched by poverty, ignorant, and dis- 
couraged. The successors of such parents, 
having inherited the mental weaknesses and 
irregularities of the parents, and the still 
worse influence of an improper education, 
embracing slothfulness, improvidence, and, 
perhaps, even theft, and the whole category 
of vices. They make a thousand miserable 
shifts for a miserable subsistence from day to 
day, with no plans for life, and no ambition 
to cherish, and they become a burden, if not 
a curse to the world. 


They see themselves in this wretched con- 
dition without knowing why, or feeling guilty 
or blameworthy that they are so, and the 
galling thought haunts them that thoy are in 
some sense robbed of their prerogatives as 
human beings. They see success, wealth, 
splendor, and respectability on every hand— 
forming a glaring contrast to the darkness of 
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their own condition. Not being guided by 
an enlightened intellect, correct moral feelings, 
a high sense of character, and a noble am- 
bition, and feeling that they are shut out 
from all the legal and honorable avenues to 
success and happiness, they become outlawed 
by the struggling emotions of self-preserva- 
tion, and make war upon the property which 


they see hoarded around them. 


In the United States we have fewer than 
any other country, of what are called lazzaro- 
nt. Nearly all our vagrancy is confined to 
the large towns, and no small portion of this 
is of foreign production. The abundance of 
land and great demand for Jabor, furnish, in 
the country, ample means for at least the 
common necessities of the poor. 


In our large cities it is different. In New 
York, tens of thousands of persons manage 
to eke out a miserable existence by subterfuge, 
beggary, theft, and prostitution. That this 
state of things is necessary, we do not contend, 
but that it exists is self evident, which is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose. 


Our cities pay large sums for pauper taxes, 
and still larger ones for detecting and punish- 
ing crime. Would it not be wisdom and 
economy to colonize the poor and the vicious, 
by force, if necessary, upon lands out of the 
city, where, at less expense, they might be 
put in the way of earning a good support, 
and have the advantages of pure air, good 
schools, and other reformatory influences? 
This would be a charity, profitable to the 
giver, and durable to the receiver. Nor would 
they long require such aid. Soon they would 
acquire health of body, mental culture, and 
independence, which would enable them to take 
rank with reputable men in the various hon- 
orable pursuits of life. Let such a chance 
offer to the city poor, and it would be 
demonstrated that more than half of them 
have reformatory elements—and surely the 
balance could be no worse, but would have 
opportunity to become much better, without 
being at all burdensome. 

In European countries the poor are much 
more numerous, and their condition a thou- 
sand times more hopeless, than is true of the 
poor of the United States. In London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and other large 
towns in the United Kingdom, thousands and 
tens of thousands, are domiciled, or rather 
kennelled, in miserable houses in dark, nar- 
row, filthy lanes, and bound down by the 
stern decree of circumstances to hopeless 




















poverty, rags, wretchedness, and filth. They 
are in a state of unmitigated bondage, not by 
statute law, for they are, in the eye of the 
Jaw, freemen, and have a legal right to be 
rich—but bound by a stronger law, that of 
stern necessity, to be poor, ignorant, and de- 
based, and to transmit this sad condition to 
their children. They merely live, at best, 
and many of them actually die of starvation, 
and of those diseases produced by being 
crowded into dark, damp, pestiferous habita- 
tions, in violation of all physical law. At 
best they only vegetate, having neither the 
time nor the means, to cultivate taste, morali- 
ty, or decency, or of acquiring that education 
which will prepare the mind to carve out a 
better fate, and guide to a life of comfort on 
a higher plane of existence. To such, if they 
have reflection at all, winter is cheerless, and 


old age appalling. 


What vassalage can be imagined more im- 
perative than that whose fruits are midnight 
ignorance, starving children, shivering limbs, 
and biting hunger. Haunted by the ghost 
of starvation, where is their freedom? What 
has become of their liberty? The pride and 
mad ambition of kings have wasted the sur- 
plus earnings of industry, and a bigotted and 
selfish state-church priesthood has  griped 
away the tenth part of poverty’s pittance, 
until no tenth is left, and the very soul of 
poverty grins at its desperate fate, and yields 
without a hope. - 

While the more favored class of society— 
favored with intellect, energy, education, and 
prosperous circumstances —- are acquiring 
wealth, and living in luxury and refinement, 
is it more than justice to the common brother- 
hood of the race, that th> less fortunate 
class should be insured by the community, 
not only remunerative labor to place them 
above the fear of hunger and a destitute old 
age, but that they be educated and elevated 
to a platform deserving the name of humanity? 
As it now is, “like brutes they live, like brutes 
they die,” having just enough of intellectual 
cultivation to make their condition a grievous 
burden, yet too little to enable them to escape 
from it. 


A man has no right, because he has strength 
of mind and body, to take by force or finesse 
from the less fortunate, the means of com- 
fortable subsistence. It is barbarous to rob a 
man of his “one ewe lamb,” his solitary acre, 
or to hedge up his highway to success and 


independence. Is it not equally barbarous, 
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by might of mind, by planning talent, to take 
that same acre—to absorb all the avails of 
commerce and art, and hoard millions under 
the very eye of sickly poverty, degradation, 
and beggary—a poverty, too, which perhaps 
is not the result of weak moral sensibilities, 
but of a lack of intellectual grasp, tact, shrewd- 
ness, ACQUISITIVENESS, and energy? When 
it is remembered that wealth is often the 
result of villainy, its possession will not be un- 
doubted evidence of talent, honorable energy, 
and enterprise. 





“The poor ye have always with you,” is as 
true to-day as it was eighteen hundred years 
ago. It seems to be a law of things, under 
our present social system, that the talented 
and vigorous shall become wealthy, and those 
differently constituted shall become poor. 
We claim, that justice demands ample pro- 
vision for the bodies and minds of the poor, 
and practical benevolence demands it with 
equal imperativeness, 


The system of Free Schools lies at the 
very foundation of this great work of reform. 
Give every poor child in the land an educa- 
tion, and you give him the implements of 
respectability and success. We rejoice that 
State after State is adopting the free school 
system, and that the State of New York, by 
an overwhelming majority, has recently de- 
cided in favor of this glorious palladium of 
liberty, honor, and virtue. 

In Europe there is greater need of reform. 
In Britain, “ragged schools” have been estab- 
lished, which are doing much for the poor— 
but, heavens! what a name to give them, in 
a country boasting of Christian civilization ! 
How came they “ragged?” Who robbed 
them of the means of decency and intelli- 
gence? The very people who now regard 
it as a praiseworthy charity to teach ragged 
children the Jeanest elements of education. 
We complain of the defective organization of 
society, not of individual feeling. Man does 
wrong by custom often, and not always from 
a want of fellow-feeling. Good men often 
dodge responsibility in these matters, because 
no laws and social organizations concentrate 
effort effectively, and it looks like a Herculean 
task to work out reform by individual effort. 
And so it is. 

Not until national education shall be 
adopted, and school teachers be half as nu- 
merous as are now the police patrol in the 
rural districts—not until their Jaws shall be 
so modified as to lessen the power or dethrone 
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the monied aristocracy, which gathers up all 
the profits of commerce and laborious in- 
dustry, can the condition of the poorer class 
be fully reformed. The feudal system has 
cursed the race. Having outlived the neces- 
sity which called it into being, its demoralizing 
effects have been carried along into a higher 
state of civilization, and are now a burden on 
the world. It has made a minority the 
lordlings, and the great productive majority 
mere dependants and ministers to the pride, 
vanity, and selfishness of the few. 

We have a theoretical republic, but it is 
not yet practical. The influence of old 
Feudalism pervades our social ideas, so that 
the rich become richer at the expense of 
the laboring poor, and though poverty shivers 
and starves in our midst, we feel no political 
or social obligation binding us to their relief. 
If relief is rendered at all, it is dignified as a 
noble charity, when truth would write it down 
justice, and not charity. God’s earth with its 
fulness was made for all his children, and it 
is social piracy for those to whom God has 
given largely of mind and strength, to rob 
the weaker of the means of comfort and in- 
telligence. 


There is a world of missionary labor to be 
performed at home. Within the shadow of 
costly churches and princely mercantile houses, 
the wretched victims of ignorance and poverty 
pine and die. Yet thousands and millions of 
money are annually sent beyond the seas to 
reclaim from heathenism those whose moral 
condition is as good, and whose physical con- 
dition is a thousand times superior to that of 
our city poor. 

Christianity should be made practical in 
its charity-itshould begin at home, and assuage 
the prevalence of vice in our midst. This, 
however, is too much like the nightly, silent 
dew, that waters the humblest flower and 
shrub—too unostentatious to gratify a selfish 
pride which wishes the thunder gust and the 
lightning to herald its benefactions. 

To a perverted ambition, there is something 
noble in romantic enterprises of philanthropy 
beyond the seas. We are apt to think we 
have done “ God service,” when we send our 
bibles and missionaries to enlighten the 
heathen, while in the very core of our own 
society, on whose ears fall the “sound of the 
church going bell,” we have heathens in great 
numbers, destitute, friendless, helpless, and 
Christless, from contact with whom, professed 
Christianity averts its eye, its hand, and its 


sympathy. When will a Christian nation 
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obey one of the fundamental elements of 
man’s higher nature, and the concentrated 
essence of the doctrine of the “Prince of 
peace,” namely, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Acquisitivensss and Ambition have ruled 
man long enough. A few faculties of his 
mind have taken the lead and made slaves or 
silent partners of the rest. Itshould be known 
that the exercise of ConscrenTiousNEss and 
BENEVOLENCE directed to the elevation of 
our brother man, affords a tenfold higher 
gratification to the dispenser of good, than 
the mere selfish accumulation of wealth, or 
the indulgence of the lower propensities and 
a sordid ambition. Until these higher facul- 
ties of our nature are drawn out in practical 
life, and brought to act in conjunction with 
intellect in elevating the ignorant and vicious, 
and every son and daughter of the race is 
placed in cireumstances of comfort, with the 
means of acquiring knowledge, enjoying hap- 
piness, and fulfilling an appropriate destiny, 
ean we be truly called civilized, or Christan- 
ized in character and conduct. 





>——_____—_= 


THOMAS COLE, N. A. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Thomas Cole was of medium height, and 
not large in person, and posséssed a tempera- 
ment more remarkable for its activity and 
ardor, than for physical vigor, power, or en- 
durance. His brain was large and well pro- 
portioned, giving general harmony of mind, 
and serving to exhaust more of the vital pow- 
er than he was capable of re-supplying, hence 
he was liable to prostration of body through 
mental activity. He lived mainly through 
the mind, delighting more in the refined, ide- 
al and sentimental, than in mere animal joys. 
His organization, as a whole, was most exqui- 
site—full of feeling and exalted sentiment, 
combined with general purity of disposition 
and acute susceptibility. 

In his portrait, the head appears high and 
broad on the top, very long from the ear for- 
ward to the brow, and narrow and flattened 
on the sides above the ears. This form of 
head indicates a great predominance of the 
intellectual, moral and sentimental faculties, 
over the animal and selfish passions. In 
intellect he must have been remarkably clear, 
discriminating, critical, and methodical. The 
observing faculties being large, combined 
with very large Comparison, imparted a quick 
and minute perception of things and the pow- 
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er to classify and arrange in a very high de- 


gree. Orper and CaLcuLarion are seen iu 
the great projection of the external angle of 


the brow, and must have been very largely 
developed; hence, mathematical precision in 
the order of his thoughts, and method in 
his pursuits were distinguishing features in 
his mind and character. Form and Sizz 
were large, as shown by the width between 
the eyes, and breadth at the root of the nose, 
giving him the power to retain in his eye and 
memory the positive and relative magnitude 


‘ of objects as well as their various shapes, giv- 


ing the talent for drawing, foreshortening and 
perspective ; added to this, Cotor was highly 
developed, giving him a taste for natural sce- 
nery, keen appreciation of the nice shades of 
color, which in combination with prominent 
IpEALIty, gave artistic talent inan eminent 
degree. 

Causauity was large, hence he had origin- 
ality and grasp of mind. Few men have the 
intellectual organs so amply and yet so har- 
moniously developed. His powers of obser- 
vation and memory gathered facts for the 
judgment, while large Comparison enabled 
him to analyze and criticise thoughts and 
things with unusual power and eflect. Mirru- 
FULNESS, as seen in the great width of the 
upper part of the forehead, was large, hence 
his wit was active, clear, and sparkling, yet 
because of moderate Destructivensss, sel- 
dom or never took a sarcastic turn. 


ACQUISITIVENESS and SECRETIVENESS were 


moderate, as seen by the falling in of the side- 


head, back of the temples. He, must have 


been frank and simple-hearted as a child, void - 


of deceit, and always truthful. He was un- 
selfish in pecuniary matters, and inclined’ to 
set too low a cash value upon his time and 
efforts. He had large Ingariry and Sustim- 
ity, giving the keenest relish for grandeur, 
beauty, and perfection, in nature and art, as 
well as polish to his language, and purity, 
elevation and exquisiteness of sentiment. 

He had a highly practical taste and tem- 
perament, and must have been exceedingly 
fond of poetry and eloquence, as well as of 
the beauties of nature and art. He had a 
fervid imagination, a kind of creative fancy, 
and was a genius in the production and enjoy- 
ment of ideal forms and sentiments. We 
rarely find so much spirituality of tempera- 
ment and organization combined with Br- 
NEVOLENCE, VreNRRATION and Conscious- 
ness. These joined with large Hopz and 
SprrirvAtity, imparted a high degree of 
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reverence for things pure, holy and sacred, 
for the ancient and venerable, and an intimate 
communion with a spiritual and immortal 
sphere. He had very strong sympathy, kind- 
ness and gratitude, and an unbending, un- 
compromising sense of justice, cheerfulness of 
feeling, and ardor of hope. 

Frrmness was also large, or very large. 
Tenacity of purpose, resolution, and persever- 
ance, must have been a distinguishing trait 
in his character. 

SeLF-EsTEEM was too small for his large 
Veneration and lack of selfishness. He was 
sensitive and diffident, even among his equals, 
and excessively so with those whom he re- 
garded as superiors. APPROBATIVENESS, Ipz- 
Auity, and ApHEstveNess, made him one of 
the most kind-hearted, affable, sympathetic 
and tender of friends. 

CompBativeness was doubtless full, giving 
him energy, courage and industry, and joined 
with his imagination, a high degree of enter- 
prise. 

All the social organs were full or large, 
hence, his friendships were deep toned, pure 
and durable. A friend once gained was a 
friend forever. As a husband, father, and 
friend, he had few equals. 

LANGUAGE appears to have been large, and 
vombined with his ready perception, excellent 
memory, clear sense of elevation and delicacy, 
warmed by strong attachment, made his con- 
versation and social character highly enter- 
taining, instructive and agreeable. His chief 
defects of character arose from a lack of Szxr- 
ESTEEM, DeEsTRUCTIVENESS, SECRETIVENESS, 
and Acaursirivensss, with too much Cav- 
TIouUSNESS and APPROBATIVENESS, producing 
timidity and bashfulness, and a lack of self- 
appreciation, and over-estimate of the impor- 
tance of others who were really his inferiors. 
His temperament was too delicate and sus- 
ceptible to struggle with pleasure and success 
against the selfishness of men, nor had he 
vital power enough to fully buoy up his mind 
and shield him from seasons of pensiveness 
of spirit. 


* 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS COLE, 


Thomas Cole, was born about 1801, in 
England, of Anglo-American parents, who had 
emigrated to England from near Baltimore, 
Maryland; and by reverse of fortune sent 
back to America, and from necessity planted 
in the wilds of the West. 

From infancy he was fond of drawing, and 
passionately devoted to the contemplation of 
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FROM A PORTRAIT BY A. B. DURAND, PRESIDENT NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 














the scenery of nature. An excessive bashful- 
ness, joined to his love of the combination of 
land, water, and sky, which the ordinary eye 
may be said not to see, caused him to avoid 
the society, not only of adults, but of chil- 
dren of his own age—he sought and found 
in nature the pleasure which seemed denied 
to him elsewhere. 


To wander through the forest, or on the 
beautiful banks of the Ohio, indulging in day- 
dreams, was the apparently idle occupation 
of a most active mind—of one who has 
proved a most persevering and industrious 
practitioner and student of nature’s lessons. 


In 1820 a portrait painter, Mr. Stein, 
came to Stubenville, Ohio, with whom the 
youthful Cole became acquainted ; Saw him 
paint, and thought his works wonderful. 
From him he borrowed a book on painting, 
in regard to which, he said, “ this book was 
my companion—day and night—nothing 
could separate us—my usual avocations were 
neglected—painting was all in all to me. 
Not until now had my passion for painting 








been thoroughly roused—my love for the art 
excelled all other love—my ambition grew, 
and in my imagination I pictured the glory 
of being a great painter. The names of Stew- 
art and Sulley came to my ears like the titles 
of great conquerors, and the great masters 
were hallowed above all earthly things.” 


Tn 1820 he took up the pallet to paint 
portraits. He tried his father as a sitter, and 
the work was called a tolerable likeness. He 
started on foot for St. Clairville, wading rivers, 
with a single dollar in his pocket, and af- 
ter staying three months, paid his landlord 
with a picture for his bar-room, and a saddle, 
watch, and gold chain which he had earned 
by his pencil, enabling him to start for Zanes- , 
ville, one hundred miles distant, with his so- 
litary dollar. Two months he labored at 
Zanesville, but found his receipts too limited 
to pay his bill, for which his crusty inn- 
keeper threatened to imprison him; but 
some kind friend advanced the money, and 
the youthful adventurer was permitted to 
bend his steps for Chillicothe, another hun- 
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dred miles, with all his fortune on his back, 
in a green baize bag. Fatigued and heated 
as he was when he obtained the first view of 
Chillicothe, he found bimself near the banks of 
the Sciota, and sought the shade of the trees 
which bordered the river, bathed himself, 
washed a shirt, and sat down to ruminate 
while it dried. He took courage, a new field 
of action was before him. 


Fortune at. first smiled upon the youthful 
itinerant in Chillicothe. The landlord and 
his wife consented to take their portraits for 
his board, but no more sitters came. His ef 
forts to gain something to aid his beloved 
parents and sisters being poorly rewarded, 
and his hopes growing fainter that he should 
be able to minister to their happiness, and 
hearing that they were designing to remove 
to Pittsburg, he returned to the arms of 
those who rejoiced to receive the wanderer 
whether rich or poor. 

His father endeavored to manufacture floor 
cloth in Pittsburg, and Thomas assisted him 
in drawing patterns and preparing colors ; 
but for want of capital the enterprise failed. 
The spring had arrived, and the young 
painter seemed to awake to the beauties of 
nature in the landscape, and to feel not only 
his love for, but his power in that branch of 
art. He now began, in 1823, to make studies 
from nature. Every morning before it was 
light he was on his way, paper and pencil in 
hand, for the banks of the beautiful Monon- 
gahela. Of a tree or shrub, every ramifica- 
tion and twig was studied, and as the season 
advanced, he studied the foliage, clothed his 
naked trees, and by degrees, attempted ex- 
tensive scenes. He had now found the right 
path, and what is most extraordinary, he had 
found also the true mode of studying it. But 
winter came and found the manufactory a 
failure, and poverty still their attendant. 
He resolved to go to Philadelphia, which he 
did on foot over the Alleghanies, where he 
took an empty room, without fire, slept in 
the blanket he had brought from home, and 
suffered from illness brought on by exposure. 
What he painted was sold at auction for a 
mere trifle. He has said, “this was indeed 
the winter of my discontent.” His heart 
sunk when he saw his deficiencies, but instead 
of study, he must work for his daily bread. 
Summer came, and Lafayette, the nation’s 
guest, cume; and as transparencies were 
wanted, Cole got some of this work to do. 


After passing another winter in Philadel- 
phia, his father having moved to New York, 
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our artist followed him, and set up his easel 
in his father’s garret, and having painted 
some landscapes, which were placed in a 
store, Mr. G. W. Bruen saw and purchased 
one of his pictures for ten dollars. Mr. Bruen 
sought the young artist’s acquaintance, and 
furnished him means to visit the banks of 
the Hudson, for the purpose of study and 
sketching. The results of this visit were three 
pictures, which were bought by three artists, 
Trumbull, Durand, and Dunlap for $25 each. 
Philip Hone soon bought Dunlap’s copy for 
$50. His name found wings through the 
pen of Dunlap in the public »prints, and com- 
missions for landscapes came flowing in from 
all quarters. He visited England, France, 
and Italy, to perfect himself in his art, and in 
1832 returned to the United States. He 
laden with several rare pictures 
which commanded good prices, and _ four 
which he received numerous commissions to 
copy, and was soon regarded as the first 
landscape painter in the world. 


came 


The best effort he ever made, as an artist, 
was, doubtless, his “ Course or Emprre,” in 
five large pictures ; but he is more known to 
the world for his “ Voyage or Lirs.” 

He has shown a worthy example to young 
men who are struggling against poverty and 
other privations. He felt the fire of genius 
glowing within him, and, like a true man, 
yielded himself to its promptings, regardless 
of mere temporary ease or reward, und finally 
surmounted every difficulty, and recorded 
his name in the temple of fame in colors as 
pure, and in an atmosphere as fragrant, as 
the scenes to which his pencil have imparted 


immortality. a 


In the wintér of 1848, aged forty-seven, he 
died in Catskill, New York, at his own house, 
in the bosom of his family, surrounded by 
friends who loved him as a brother, and who 
now mourn his early decease. 


His private character is without a blemish. 
To remarkably strong moral and religious im- 
pulses he added rare amiability of disposition, 
warmth and delicacy of social affection, and 
uncommon sensitiveness and susceptibility. 
One who knew him well. has said, “ great is 
the satiSfaction with which we dwell on the 
memory of such a life as that of our great 
landscape painter. Earnestness and since- 
rity characterized all his early studies. No 
stain rests on his moral character ; no enemy 
to accuse him of treachery—of having abused 


_any trusts placed in him; his honor, in all 


dealings with his fellow-men, is unsullied— 








his domestic life was spotless. His youth 
was free from sensuality, his genius was never 
obscured by excess—his conversation never be- 
fouled with the slightest approach to obscenity. 
Though of ardent and excitable temper, 
never did the harshest provocation draw from 
him an expression pointed with curses or pro- 
fanity. 

“ All who ever conversed with him freely 
by his own fire-side, or among a circle of fa- 
miliar friends, unhampered by the restraints 
of an artificial society, will long remember 
the playful sallies of his wit and humor—his 
easy cheerfulness, his thoughtful and poetic 
reflections—the force, truth, and variety of 
his conversation on all topics of interest, oc- 
casionally lit up with the rarest flashes of 
genius.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 


WILLIAM HENRY MARSH. 





Wriiram Henry Marsu has a most ex- 
cellent physical constitution, combining acti- 
vity, power, and endurance. He has a very 
large brain, but he has such a vigorous body 
that there is less danger from mental labor 
than is usual with children having so large a 
brain. ; 

Action and motion are his life, nor should 
ample exercise be denied him. Very few 
children of his age possess an equal degree of 
mental and physical maturity. He is re- 
markable for force of character, will, perse- 
verance, warmth of temper and efficiency. 
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The true way to influence his conduct, is to 
address his strong affections, BENEVOLENCE 
and intellect, and not arouse his opposition by 
harsh means. A course of firm, kind, and 
reasonable treatment will be, for him, the 
only true and successful system of training. 

Intellectually, he has few equals. His fore- 
head is very large and prominent, indicating 
an excellent memory, great powers of obser- 
vation, and strong reasoning talent. TrMz, 
Tune, and Cancunarion are really surprising, 
seen by the fulness at, and above, the exter- 
nal angle of the eye-brows. If educated he 
would not fail to excel in the solid sciences 
and literature, and also in the ornamental 
branches of knowledge, but more especially 
in music. 

Given at Fowlers & Wells’s office, New 
York, November 12, 1850. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Ws. Henry Marsu, the infant drummer, whose 
precocious development of musical talent and rythm, 
has called forth such an expression of astonishment 
from the press and the musical world, was born at 
No. 12 Clarkson street, New York, Feb. 25, 1848, 
that being the birth-day of nine members of the 
same family, including grandfather, grandmother, 
father, one uncle, two aunts, and others. 

During his early infancy, he manifested an unu- 
sual amount of intellect, and music seemed to cap- 
tivate him, so much so, that fears were entertained 
that it would injure his health. At eight months 
old, he showed his appreciation of time or rythm, 
by regular motions of the hands, during the per- 
formance of music. When one year old, he would 
drum on the table with the knives and forks when- 
ever he heard music, and the correctness of his time 
induced his father to purchase a drum for him 
which cost twenty-five cents; when it was first 
sounded he was in a perfect extacy. He immedi- 
ately commenced using it without any instruction, 
and in a few weeks produced a very pleasing effect, 
and soon attracted the notice and awakened the as- 
tonishment of all who heard him. Just before he 
was two years old, while recovering from the mea- 
sles, and before he could sit up, he would cry for his 
drum, and lie in his cradle and play upon it, although 
so weak he could scarcely hold the sticks. At the 
age of two, having worn out the first one, his father 
purchased a new drum costing fifty cents, which he 
was permitted to play upon in the front yard, to the 
great amusement of the crowds who gathered in the 
street to listen. 

During the last summer he was taken to a mili- 
tary parade, and instead of being attracted by the 
nodding plumes and gay uniforms of the soldiers, his 
. eye and ear caught and followed the fife and drum 
which were the first he had ever seen, and he seem- 
ed crazy to try his hand on a large drum with some- 
thing better than whistling to drum by. Although 
he could hardly wield the large sticks, yet he sur- 
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prised all the musicians and became the lion of the 
hour. 

A few months since his father was solicited by a 
member of the corpse to which he is attached, to 
have him presented. He listened to the drummers 
a moment, when he commenced on his own, with a 
regular measured tap, then rattled away, following 
the music with such animation and precision as to 
astonish all present. This he continued for three- 
quarters of an hour, with as much accuracy as a 
drummer of forty. The corpse voted him a full 
uniform like their own, in which he has appeared 
at their annual ball. A few days since his father 
took him to the street to see a military funeral, and 
was obliged to carry him in his arms more than a 
mile, that he might hear the music, for if he attempt- 
ed to turn back with him, he became almost frantic. 
The following, from one of the city papers, will ex- 
plain itself :— 


Musica Propiey.—Last evening a private exhi- 
‘bition of the powers of an infant boy, two and a half 
years old, was given before a number of gentlemen 
of musical celebrity of this city, at the residence of 
Mr. Joseph Y. Marsh, father of the child. The little 
fellow is by nature, wonderfully precocious, his head 
presenting the appearance of matured intellect. His 
Phrenological developments, in this respect, are said 
to be remarkably large, and the youngster shows 
by his performance, that they are. Last evening he 
performed on a drum with the sang froid of an old 
soldier drummer, and rattled off every tune with 
the most perfect precision of time and stroke, excit- 
ing the astonishment of every one present. 


The foregoing sketch was prepared for pub- 
lication by an acquaintance of the boy, who 
brought him to us for examination, which 
was given as above, without any knowledge 
We will 
merely add, that this sketch and portrait are 
introduced, not because we have the least fel- 


of his musical demonstrations. 


lowship with war, or any of its paraphernalia, 
but to show a strong Phrenological fact. We 
suppose the child is as ignorant of the war 
disposition as he is enamored of its music and 
The talent 
for military music was, doubtless, imparted to 
this child by hereditary influences arising 
from attention to military matters by one or 
‘both of the parents. 


precocious in its performance. 


Mathematical, musical, 
military, literary, mechanical, and other pre- 
dispositions are entailed upon children by the 
mental states of the parents, and hence the 
importance of proper associations on the part 
of parents, in view of the character and dis- 
position of their future offspring. 





HORACE MANN’S 


OPINION OF PHRENOLOGY. 
FROM “THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN.” 


Before the time of Lord Bacon, men in- 
vented laws for nature, instead of inquiring 
of nature by what laws she wrought. Since 
his time, men have condescended to interro- 
gate nature instead of dictating to her; and 
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already we have a physical world as different 
from that known before he wrote, as we can 
imagine any two planets to be from each 
other. A vast proportion of the existing lit- 
erature has as little relation to metaphysical 
truth, as the speculations of the schoolmen, 
before the time of Lord Bacon, had to phys- 
ical laws. It is not more true that Aristotle 
and his followers invented laws for nature 
which she never owned, and explained her 
phenomena on principles that never existed, 
than it is that most of those works which we 
call works of the imagination assume the ex- 
istence of spiritual laws such as man never 
knew, and, therefore, produce results of action 
and character such as all experience repudi- 
ates. Hence it is, that I would commend 
science more than literature as an improver 
of the mind. Such a state of things needs 
not to be, and probably ere long will cease to 
be. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, have done 
for Metaphysics, or the science of mind, as 
great a work as Bacon did for Physics, or the 
laws of matter. Already their labors are ex- 
tensively appreciated; they are producing 
great improvements and ameliorations in pe- 
nal jurisprudence and prison discipline, in the 
treatment of the insane, in ethical philosophy, 
and in education, which lies at the bottom of 
all—subjects which, as it seems to me, can 
never be properly understood but in the light 
of their science. As the science of zoology 
has hunted krakens, phcenixes, unicorns, and 
vampires from the animal kingdom; as the 
science of astronomy has swept pestilential 
and war-portending comets, and all the ter- 
rors and the follies of astrology, from the 
sky; as a knowledge of chemistry has made 
the notion of charms and philters and uni- 
versal remedies, and the philosopher's stone, 
ridiculous and contemptible; as an improved 
knowledge of the operations of nature around 
us has banished fairies and gnomes and ghosts 
and witches, and a belief in dreams and signs, 
from all respectable society; and as a better 
knowledge of the true God has dethroned 
hundreds of thousands of false gods, and 
cast them into oblivion; so will an analytical 
knowledge of the faculties of the human 
mind, of their special functions and ends, and 
of their related objects in the world of mat- 
ter and the world of spirit, sweep into forget- 
fulness four-fifths of what is now called Lit- 
erature. But there is no reason why litera- 
ture should not hereafter be founded on science, 
have constant reference to its truths, and 
thus become its most delightful illustrator. 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER Il. 





THE LION. 


The kingly préeminence of this monarch 
of the forest is indicated by surpassing mus- 
cular power, magnanimous courage, and no- 
bleness. His figure is striking, his look 
confident and bold, his gait proud, and 
his voice terrible. Lavater says of him :— 
“What majesty in the countenance of the 
lion! How far from mean, insidious cun- 
ning, ensnaring ferocity. It is a ferocity of a 
different kind, of conscious strength and su- 
periority. Jn the region above the eyes ap- 
pear consideration and discretion.” The ele- 
vation and arching of the forehead indicate 
intelligence and magnanimity which serve to 
ennoble the ferocity of the lion. He will not 
worry or destroy small animals, as will the 
tiger, fox, and cat, but seems to be governed 
by a feeling of honor. His ferocity is never 
malignantly exemplified as if to torture the 
inferior, it is in self defense and for food that 
the tremendous energy of the lion is awaken- 
ed. By his superior intelligence, he is sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of cultivation. Ta- 
ken young, he fraternizes readily with man, 
and becomes very fond of him. His con- 
sciousness of power, and his native pride of 
character teach him not to permit rough 
treatment, and man becoming afraid of that 
power, ultimately loses control over him. 
Were man larger and stronger than the lion 
as he is superior to the dog, then the lion 
would be alike his pet, friend, and servant. 
The lion often permits the little jackal and 
other small animals to live in peace with him, 
and avails himself of their skill in taking game. 
The tiger is more cruel, cold, unsocial and 
selfish, and instead of protecting the jackal 
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from harm, would destroy and make a sup- 
per of him the first time a supply of other 
game should fail. 

The lion is as much superior in character 
to the other carnivorous animals of nearly his 
own size, indeed, of the feline race generally, 
as the Newfoundland and Mastiff dogs are more 
noble than the little, snappish, whiffet. 

The lion is said to possess, even in his wild 
state, an appreciation of man’s superior wis- 
dom, and the sentiment of gratitude for kind- 
It is 
related that a lion having a thorn in his foot, 
carefully approached a person, walking on 
three legs holding up the lame one, and 
apparently imploring aid. The person took 
the hint, drew out the thorn, and the lion 
gave him such a look of gratitude as he re- 
turned to his Jair, as to immortalize his name 
for forbearance, nobility, and intelligence. This 
same lion is also said to have afterwards been 
captured and placed under the control of a 
king, in a cage, or “ lion’s den.” It so happen- 
ed that this man fell under the displeasure of 
the king, and was condemed to be cast into 
the den to be devoured by the lion. The 
moment he reached the ground, the lion came 
rushing to seize him, but stopped suddenly 
on perceiving that it was his old beneafctor 
who had years before extracted the thorn 
from his foot, when both parties were free, 
and he began caressing him like a favorite 
dog. This fact so wrought upon the super- 
stitious feelings of the king, that he pardoned 
the man, and gave him the lion-as a compan- 
ion, who followed him wherever he went with 
perfect docility and enduring affection. 


nesses shown him when in distress. 





THE FOX. 
The fox is the embodiment of selfishness 
and treachery. Cunning is his leading trait, 


and all history gives him a bad name. He 
is sly, artful and intriguing, not only in his 
efforts to secure game for himself, but to 
avoid being made game of by others. He 
cannot be accused of mental dulness, or in- 
tellectual inferiority, but he has so little pride 

















and nobleness, and so much finesse, that he 
degrades himself by acts of meanness, which 
a lion or a respectable dog would despise. It 
is very difficult to set a trap which he will 
not detect and avoid, and when chased by 
dogs, he is seen to run on ice, in the water, 
on a log, and often cross his track, and fre- 
quently run in a straight line, and suddenly 
leap off at one side and take the opposite di- 
rection, all apparently to bewilder the dogs, 
and thereby facilitate his escape. 

Nor is the fox in much hurry when chased, 
appearing to depend upon skillful tricks and 
gyrations, to hinder the dog and make him 
run two or three times as far as he runs him- 
self; and it is seldom that he will run out of 
the hearing of the dog, but stop and wait for 
him. He wil] often return to an old track 
and run in the opposite direction to mislead 
his honest-hearted pursuer. 

We knew a young domesticated fox who 
would. gambol during the day among the 
children and chickens as honestly as a re- 
spectable dog, but, although well fed on fresh 
meat, he would steal out of his kennel, when 
all was still,and kill several chickens, and bu- 
ry them in the garden, and having eaten one 
or two, would return to his kennel and look 
as honest in the morning as if nothing had 
happened. 

SECRETIVENESS AND CAUTIOUSNESS are very 
large in the fox, as seen in the great width 
of his head, and his cunning expression of 
face ; that shrewd smirk, as seen by the posi- 
tion of the eyes and sharp phiz, harmonize 
with his head and character. We have 
never seen the skull of any animal which 
equals that of the fox for its development of 
Srcretiveness. The following, related by an 
English paper, illustrates this remarkable trait 
of the fox: 

A farmer had discovered that a fox came 
along a beam in the night to seize his poul- 
try. He accordingly sawed the end of the 
beam nearly through. In the night the fox 
fell into a place whence he could not escape. 
On going to him in the morning, he found 
him stiff, and, as he thought, lifeless. Tak- 
ing him out of the building, he threw him 
on the dung hill, but in a short time Reynard 
opened his eyes, and seeing all was safe and 
clear, galloped away to the mountains, show- 
ing more cunning than the man who ensnared 
him. 

i 


Throughout the entire animal kingdom there is 
a perfect correspondence between the character and 
phrenological development of each species, and of 
each individual. _" 
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MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 


: NUMBER Il. 

Cautiousness, designed to warn us of 
danger, and give prudence in life’s chances 
and changes, is often too large and active, 
and thus rendered liable to perversion. The 
person is haunted with groundless terrors, liv- 
ing as if a bolt from heaven was about burst- 
ing above them, or an earthquake yawning to 
engulph them. This condition is often the 
result of congenital influences, or bad train- 
ing; but whatever is its cause, its possessor 
is a slave for life. Many a maniac could 
trace his insanity to inflamed Cautiousness. 

A child in Ohio, of our acquaintance, five 
years’ old, having this organ large, went to a 
store, several years’ since, in company with 
his sister, and for some trifling matter, was 
seized by the clerk, carried up stairs, and 
shut into a dark closet. Half an hour elapsed 
before the father, who was a physician, learn- 
ed the fact, and went to the rescue; when, 
behold, on opening the door, there was the 
child, with his eyes set in a fit; and during 
the whole of the succeeding night, he had 
fits. It has nearly ruined the poor child -in 
health and growth, and seriously impaired his 
mind. It would have been far less cruel to 
have destroyed his life at oncé. Hundreds 
of similar instances of inflamed Cautiousness 
might be cited, with like disastrous results. 
Frightening the over-cautious for sport, as 
some do, or as a means of government, as 
thousands do, is a piece of ignorant barbarity, 
as reprehensible as it is unjust and deplorable. 

APppPROBATIVENESS cherishes approval, and 
seeks display and favorable appreciation, but 
its excess makes one tremblingly alive to 
every breath of reproach or censure, however 
low its origin, or unjust its assumption, while 
it inhales with greediness every oblation of 
praise, or flattery, however unskilfully admin- 
istered, or frivolous the priest, or mean the 
altar on which the incense burns. 

At the Massachusetts Lunatic Asylum, 
within the last month, Mrs. Susan Gregg, aged 
51 years, died of general debility, arising from 
tight lacing and insanity. Her figure was 
what is called genteel, and her vanity on this 
point probably led to tight lacing, which, in 
part, was the cause of her death. Her in- 
sanity was of a very harmless character, and 
if allowed to make and wear head-dresses 
of extraordinary height, she was easily man- 
aged. While wearing these monster head- 
dresses, she imagined she was the queen of 
the world. Thus a life of ill héalth, insanity, 
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and premature death, were the fruit of perver- 
ted Approbativeness; and this is but a single 
case among the many thousands which have 
scourged our race. 

Whoever is possessed by this spirit of 
vanity, makes popular opinion his code of mor- 
als, whether just or unjust. Hence it is that 


| wealth, beauty, and accomplishments are of- 


ten a serious disadvantage, being so many 
sources of inflamation of this faculty. The 
faculty should be as little stimulated as possi- 
ble in the education and social culture of those 
in whom it is constitutionally strong ; for few 
faculties are so enslaving to the mind, even 
of the virtuous, as this. 
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SIZE OF THE BRAIN 
AN INDEX OF MENTAL POWER. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
NUMBER I. 

Throughout creation, at least as far as human 
discovery has penetrated, including both living 
and dead matter, other things being alike, sI1zz 
IS THE EXACT AND NEVER FAILING MEASURE OF 
power. Apply this fundamental principle of 
nature to the brain—subjecting it to the re- 
quisite scrutiny, and you will find that it will 
pass the ordeal of inspection without harm. 

The brain is a living organized substance, and 
is governed by the same laws, and changes from 
better or worse, by the same means, and modes 
of actions, with other masses of organized and 
living matter. To illusrtate this position, let 
us for a moment refer to the muscular system. 
That, other things being equal, the size of the 
muscles correctly indicate the amount of their 
strength, is doubted by no one. A man pos- 
sessing large muscles, is always regarded as 
proportionately strong, unless he be under the 
influence of some debilitating cause. Enfeebling 
causes, however, that are in constant operation 
on us, are both numerous and varied, yet nume- 
rous as they are, their influence is limited. 
Take, therefore, promiscusly from the same 
crowd, a hundred large men, and a hundred 


-small ones, and the average of_ strength will 


always predominate in favor of the former. 
Respecting brains, the same is true: take, 
without selection, a hundred men with large 
heads, and a hundred with small ones, and the 
average of mentality possessed by the former, 
will uniformly surpass that possessed by the 
latter. And it would be easy to show, on phy- 
siological principles, that all kind of agencies, 
which strengthen or enfeeble the brain, muscles, 
and other organs are virtually the same. By 
the by, it may be well here to remark, that it is 
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no very new idea, that a large sized brain is in- 
dispensable to mental power; this principle was 
recognized by the ancients, in their statuary. In 
all those which represented heroes or athletes, 
gifted with prodigious bodily powers, the head 
is very small, in proportion to the rest of the 
body. In the statutes of Hercules, the head 
scarcely equals in size the top of the shoulders. 
The statues alone of the king of the gods, pre- 
sents the singular combination of an enormous 
head resting on limbs of a diminutive size, as if 
a vast brain had been necessary, to one whose 
intellect carried him at a glance over the whole 
universe.* 

From what has been said in relation to the 
size of the brain, as an index to mental power, 
the reader must bear in mind, that the Phre- 
nologist does not compare general size and ge- 
neral power; a man may have a small head in 
the aggregate, and a powerful intellect; or he 
may have a large head in the aggregate, and a 
feeble intellect. Hence, in judging the powers 
of the mind by the size of the brain, we must 
attend to the following conditions, which mo- 
dify the effect of size, viz., constitution or quality 
of brain, particular location of brain, health, and 
age. 

The constitutional qualities of brain are of 
four kinds, and are indicated by the different 
temperaments of the body, which give rise to 
different degrees of activity in the brain. I will 
therefore briefly describe them. 


THE PHLEGMATIC OR LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 
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This temperament is one of comparative 
dullness, inactivity, and debility. Of those who 
possess it, the stature is rarely lofty or athletic. 
The complexion is light; but instead of being 
delicately or brilliantly fair, its whiteness is dull 
and dead-like, indicating a languid and scanty 
circulation of the blood through the skin. -The 
eyes are usually blue, but sometimes gray and 
hazle. The hair is light, soft, and sometimes 
flowing. The expression of the countenance is 
deficient alike in vivacity and strength. The 
movements of the body are slow and 
seldom graceful. Persons of this tem- 

* Richerand’s Physiology. 
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perament, seldom accomplish much, no matter how nicely their heads 
may be formed. They lack constitutional vigor, which is always attend- 
ed with a corresponding mental weakness. 





SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 

Individuals who possess this temperament, differ widely from those of 
the phlegmatic, and many are the very opposite. All here is life and ac- 
tivity. The complexion is fair and ruddy. Theskin isamply supplied 
with well prepared blood. The eyes are blue, gray, or light hazle. The 
hair is yellowish, flaxen, or auburn, and sometimes sandy and red. The 
countenance is unusually sprightly and cheerful. The temper, though 
variable, is rarely if ever gloomy, dull or morose. All things are in the 
spring time to it. A fulness of life, with something of levity and thought- 
lessness, rather than of strength and steadiness, characterize this tem- 
perment. Persons possessing it are seldom masterly and profound. They 
are pleasant companions, but are better fitted to accompany, or follow 
and execute, than to lead and command. 

This temperament and the Lymphatic are embraced in one by the 
the Fowlers, called Vital, depending as it does upon the digestive, the 
circulating, and respiratory systems. 





NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT—EDGAR A. POE, THE POET. 
This temperament is less definitely marked, and therefore more diffi- 
eult of description than either the Phlegmatic or Sanguineous. The com- 
plexion, instead of being fair, transparent, and ruddy, or white and inani- 


mate, is light, delicate, and pearly. The Fair, eye-brows, and eyes are 
more frequently dark than light colored, The sensibility is vivid and 
deep; the looks and expressions have a keenness inclining to intensity. 
The attention, though capable of rapid transition, is, while directed to 
anything, unwavering and close, and the movements are generally lively 
and quick. The frame is rarely of large dimensions, and the person is 
usually inclined to be spare. The manifestations both mental and cor- 
poreal bespeak a fitness for rapid and delicate action, rather than for 
great muscular strength. Poets are usually of this temperament. 
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BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT—HON. CHARLES S. TODD. 


This temperament presents a character far different from those of the 
foregoing, and of much greater power. It presents nothing fair, ruddy, 
soft, or delicate. Every feature of it is masculine and staunch, and their 
combination indicates rigidity, sternness, and strength. The complexion 
is brownish or olive, according to the influence of the climate and ex- 
posure. The hair is black, strong, coarse, and sometimes curly and 
bushy, the eyes are dark and lustrous, and the expression of the counte- 
nance is resolute and manly. The person though never full in flesh, is 
highly muscular. The stature is rather tall, and the frame close built 
and sinewy. The temper is exceedingly abrupt, impetuous, and violent. 
Individuals of this temperament who have large heads, well formed, ma- 
nifest great vigor in the conception of a project, steadiness and inflexibil- 
ity in pursuing it, and indefatigable perseverance in its execution. It is 
to this temperament we are to refer the men who, at different periods, 
have seized the government of the world. Hurried forward by courage, 
audacity, and activity, they have signalized themselves by great virtues, 
or by great crimes, and become the terror or the admiration of the world. 

The temperaments are seldom found pure; they unite in various ways 
so as to form what is called the Nervous-Bilious, the Nervous-Sanguine, 
&e, The best temperament for physical labor is the Sanguine-Bilious ; 
for intellectual, Bilious-Nervous, combined with a share of the Sanguine. 

From the above description of the temperaments, it will be clearly 
seen, that they have a great effect in modifying the influence of size. 
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But let us see for a moment what the conse- 
quences are. As a general rule, all paris of the 
bfain have the same constitution, and if size be 
a measure of power, then in each head the larger 
organs will be more powerful than the small 
ones. This enables us to judge of the strong 
and weak points in each head. But if we com. 
pare two separate brains, we must recollect that 
the size of the two may be equal, and that, never- 
theless, the one, from possessing the finest tex- 
ture and most vigorous constitution, may be ex- 
ceedingly active, while the other, from being in- 
ferior in quality, may be naturally inert. 
consequence is, that the better constituted, 
though smaller brain, will manifest the most 
mental vigor and power. 
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GRAPES AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET— 
THEIR CULTIVATION, 


Man must eat, or die. Every action of every 
muscle, nerve, and organ of the entire animal econ- 
omy, exhausts or consumes a portion of those ele- 
ments or particles of matter, which enter into their 
respective formations. 

This, exhaustion must of course be replaced, else 
the organs would wither and die. This re-supply 
it is the office of the food, in part, to provide, 
through the medium of the stomach. Food contains 
fibrine, or that out of which muscle is formed, and 
the materials for constructing nerves, bones, and 
all the organs, parts and tissues, of the body. 

Different kinds of food contain different elements, 
and in different proportions; so that the question is 
a most important one. Wuar shall we eat, that is, 
what kinds of food will best re-invigorate the ani- 
mal economy? That some kinds of food will nour- 
ish the body much better than other kinds, is an 
undoubted fact, so that the question is a truly 
eventful one. What are the sesr kinds of food, in 
the main, for man to eat? This question is answer- 
ed by the human appetite ; for, throughout univer- 
sal nature, all animals relish best those kinds which 
are best adapted to feed their respective systems. 
Judged by this standard, what kinds of food are 
best for man—that is, what taste best to him? The 
almost universal response is, rrurrs. Almost all 
mankind love one or another kind of fruit, and, ex- 
cept when the stomach is exceedingly disordered, 
can eat freely of it with advantage. Nature also, 
in providing so many kinds of fruits, which ripen in 
succession, from the strawberry, all along till the 
late apples—that is, till strawberries come again, 
enable us to supply ourselves with one perpetual 
round of fruits; and as they produce more bounti- 
fully than any other kind of food, the inference is 
obvious, that we should eat these fruits, not by 
stint, but should make them a most important in- 
gredient in our diet. Besides, man has almost a 
passion for their cultivation, and becomes as enthu- 
siastic in nothing, as in fruit cultivation—another 
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ISABELLA GRAPE 


This very popular grape, a native of South Carolina, was brought to the North in 1818, by Mrs. Isabella 
Gibbs, in honor of whom it was named. Its great vigor, hardiness, and productiveness, with the least 
possible care, in high latitudes, have caused it to be widely disseminated. No garden should be without it, 








evidence that it should be largely cultivated, and 
as largely consumed. 

But what kinds of fruit are best ? The answer to 
this question will vary according to the stomachs 
and tastes of different individuals, but, of all kinds 
produced in our climate, probably the grape and 
the apple are the most valuable; yet, as the vir- 
tues of the latter are generally understood, and as 
it is already largely cultivated throughout the 
length and breadth of the apple-growing regions, 
while the grape is comparatively limited in cultiva- 
tion, it becomes desirable to direct public attention 
to the cultivation of the latter. By taking a little 
pains, they can be preserved through the winter, 
and even until April and May, or almost as long as 
the longest keeping apples, and in properly con- 
structed ice-houses they can be kept the year round. 
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That, in the main, they relish better than apples, is 
an admitted fact. Of course, they are as valuable. 

They are also easy of digestion, because they con-. 
sist principally of water, so that a much larger 
quantity of them can be eaten than of any other 
kind of fruit, peaches possibly, excepted. Probably 
in febrile complaints, they have no equal as an ar- 
ticle of diet. One of my neighbors remarked, the 
past season, that in a recent attack of the fever and 
ague, he kept grapes standing within his reach most 
of the time, and ate scarcely anything else, but par- 
took of them freely, both as food and medicine, and 
regarded his recovery as much more speedy and 
complete in consequence of this regimen than it 
would have been by any other. 

They can also be made to produce almost any 
desired medicinal effect upon the animal economy. 
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If constipated, eat their pulp and seed, but eject the 
skin, and you produce an aperient, relaxing effect. 
If the system is too much relaxed, eject the seed, 
but eat that portion next the skin, which is astrin- 
gent, and will consequently bind up the system, or 
check undue looseness in the evacuations, for which 
purpose skin and all are beneficial. Other medici- 
nal effects may be produced by eating or omitting 
other portions of the grape, and in France, the grape- 
cure is almost as popular as the water-cure in our 
country. *Indeed, many of our dyspeptics go there 
and are easily and effectually cured. 

One of the greatest faults in the diet of this coun- 

try, is eating too much sweet, and too little acid. 
Alkalies and acids, are the most important life 
agents in the animal economy, unless it be the mag- 
netic forces, and in fact, these forces are developed, 
the one by alkalies, the other by acid substances, so 
that the system must positively have acid from some 
quarter, and grapes furnish this acid perhaps in the 
mildest ad most easy form in which it can be intro- 
duced into the system. They also contain the sar- 
charine elements which go to form the more solid 
portions of the body, and their abundant supply of 
water opens the pores of the skin, and beautifully 
corresponds with the anatomical fact, that eighty 
parts of the entire body in the hundred are liquid. 
It is therefore proper and desirable that grapes 
should be eaten as abundantly at all our meals as 
bread itself, and in fact it should take the place of 
many articles of diet now consumed. Infinitely 
better would mankind be, if the money expended 
in raising stock, and furnishing a flesh diet, were 
mainly appropriated to the production of grapes, 
and in quantities so abundant that they might be 
brought upon every table, and eaten with as much 
freedom as the appetite may crave. 
ably as much gusatory pleasure be derived from 
any other article of food as from grapes. 

But it is not our purpose so much to speak upon 
grapes as an article of diet, as upon their pRropuc- 
tion: for the Journal, in past years, has already re- 
commended the consumption of grapes, so that this 
article is penned more to promote their Growru, 
for we connot eat them freely until we first pro- 
duce them; nor is there any danger but that as 
many will be consumed, as can well be raised. 

Many who have grape-vines complain that they 
are unproductive. The reason is two-fold—one, 
that they are allowed to make too much wood, so 
that there is not root enough to sustain all the 
fruit grown on so immense a top, and the other is 
that the roots are not duly furnished with all the 
sustaining elements which they can take up, 

The ground in which they are planted cannot be 
too rich, but the richer it is, the more copiously will 
the grapes produce. I have set “Sut a great many 
grape-vines, and had them set out for years without 
deriving much benefit from them, partly because I 
did not duly prepare the ground, and partly, be- 
cause I allowed so much top to remain on. In set- 
ting out a vine, dig a large, deep hole or trench, and 
fill it with the richest compost you can procure. 
The four most desirable kinds of nutrition are muck, 
ashes, animal substances, such as bones, flesh, Jea- 
ther, etc., to which soap-suds and charcoal should 
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also be added. In setting out the vines, therefore, 
after digging the hole at least three feet deep, and 
any where from six to twelve in circumference, fill 
it with these various composts, thoroughly mixed 
up, with the addition of some rich soil, and then 
set your vines near the top of the ground, and fre- 
quently throwing the slops from the kitchen around 
the roots, it will, from year to year, bear several 
bushels of the largest and finest grapes, provided it 
has full access to sun and air. 

Yet, to secure these results, it must be pRUNED 
largely every year, or perhaps, what is better, at 
the last of June or first of July, bend down and bu- 
ry all those shoots which are not wanted for fruit the 
next year, and they will take so vigorous root that the 
very next year they will bear largely, but if trans- 
planted will bear the second year. Indeed, grape- 
vines ought never to be raised from cuttings, be- 
cause their growth for the first two or three years 
js so slow that the vines do not start with sufficient 
vigor, whereas, bent down and buried in the ground, 
in July, part of the twigs of that year’s growth, and 
by fall they will become well rooted, and be very 
thrifty, so as to furnish vastly better vines for trans- 
planting than can possibly be obtained from stick- 
ing out scions. Or if you fail to bury these shoots 
in July, they can be buried the next spring, instead 
of being amputated; yet, in that event, they rob 
measurably the bearing branches of a portion of their 
sap, whereas, in the former case, they donot. Some 
recommend cutting off the vines in August, and also 
picking off the leaves so as to admit sun and air to 
the grapes; but, I this year saw vines served in this 
way, standing along side of those allowed to grow 
without such amputation, and the result was, that 
the latter ripened their fruit well, considering the 
season, whereas, the grapes on the former were 
worthless from not being matured. The leaves are 
the lungs of plants, and it is perfectly obvious, that 
a full supply of leaves is just as essential to the pro- 
duction of good fruit, as a good supply of roots, 
hence, the true mode of training is amputation in the 
spring, or else burying the young shoots in July. 

The extent to which this pruning ought to be car- 
ried, is much greater than is generally supposed. A 
large portion of the wood made every year should be 
taken off—say from three-quarters to nine-tenths, 
and for this obvious reason, that of most of the last 
years’ wood is allowed to fruit, there is by far too 
many branches of grapes for the root to support, so 
that what it does produce will be small and poorly 
ripened. From ten to thirty feet of new wood, ac- 
cording to the strength of the root, are all-sufficient, 
and these should be the largest and finest of the 
last years’ growth, while the balance should be un- 
ceremoniously amputated. 

The best time for this amputation is undoubtedly 
in the winter, or from any time after the falling of 
the leaves until February. March may possibly do, 
yet the vines are then liable to bleed freely, and 
mid-summer is better than spring. Yet this am- 
putation might, by a great deal of pains, be effected 
in April or May, provided you burn the amputated 
ends so as to stop the flow of sap. 

Probably the best system of training is to cut 
back the last years growth to within two buds of 








"may aid in maturing the grape. 
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the main stalk or old wood, each of which buds 
will produce from one to four bunches of grapes, 
and these are enough for any vine fully to mature. 
Do not be afraid to use the pruning knife. Ampu- 
tate largely, and even if you cut back more than is 
necessary, you only prepare the way for a larger 
yield the next year. One of my acquaintances re- 
commends burying vines instead of amputating 
them, because, he argues, the vines buried form 
roots, and thus send their nutrition to the unburied 
parts—(a suggestion worthy of consideration.) 

It only remains to discuss the best position for 
vines, which is obviously on the south side of build- 
ings, walls, etc., so that the heat and sun’s reflection 
Indeed, the south, 
south-east, and south-west sides of most dwellings, 
and out-houses, ought to be covered by grape-vines ; 
and the outlet of the sink ought to conduct the 
wash of the kitchen to the roots of the grape, rather 
than allow it to be wasted—or, if there are several 
of these vines, a portion of this slop should be car- 
ried to each, and all the ashes, both from coal and 
wood, should be emptied, soon after being taken 
from the fire, directly around the roots of your 
vines. We would not imply that grapes will not 
grow in open culture, yet they will grow better and 
finer on the south side of houses, and often mature 
their fruits there, when the seasons are too short or 
too cold, to mature them in open culture ; besides, 
the severe frosts of spring will sometimes cut them 
off in open culture, but pass by those trained to the 
walls of houses, especially those of brick or stone, 
because the heat of the walls acquired during the 
day, keeps off the frost at night. 

One other important direction, and that is, to take 
down your vines in the fall, and throw them upon the 
ground,—bury them if you. like, but that is not 
necessary. Being upon the ground, the snow and 
leaves will form a partial covering, and so far pro- 
tect the vines, that winter will not kill them, but 
the buds will come forward several days earlier in 
the spring than if they remained trellised upon the 
arbour, and the advantage of these few days in 
spring, tells marvelously both on the quantity and 
quality of fruit in the fall. 

May we not hope, that this article will be the 
means of planting hundreds and thousands of vines, 
which shall bless, not merely the present, but fu- 
ture generations, with large quantities and rich 
qualities of this delicious and most useful luxury, 
and even necessary article of diet. 

One additional remark in regard to the produc- 
tion of grape-vines from cuttings. Such cuttings 
should not, as is usual, be stuck in the ground, but 
should be covered up wholly in trenches made very 
rich, for then each eye will send its sprout upward, 
and its roots downward, and the drought of summer 
will be far less injurious than if the scion is stuck in 
the ground in the ordinary way, and in order to 
render such scions still more sure and thrifty, cover 
them with sand and powdered charcoal, the former 
to furnish warmth, and the latter a most important 
article of growth. 
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No young man, whatever his situation, should be 
deemed well educated without some practical ac- 
quaintance with agriculture. 
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THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. 
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THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE IN- 
DEX OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 








THE LOCOMOTIVE, AND RAILWAYS. 





BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, OF THE “ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.” 


The locomotive is the most perfect of ma- 
chines. It is true, that it is not so multiplex in 
its parts as the marine engine; not so massive 
in its proportions; nor, like it does it embrace 
the scientific principles of condensation and vac- 
uum in its operations; but still, for all this, it 
has some nobler qualities. It approaches nearer 
to the spiritual and physical combination of the 
human machine, than any other. In it, we be- 
hold what the steam-engine is when “ unchained 
to the rock, and unfettered to the soil.” 

In this enlightened age, when “many run to 
and fro, and knowledge is increased,” every in- 
telligent man should possess a general know- 
ledge, at least, of its powers, office, nature, and 
construction. We will endeavor to present an 
outline of its principal features. The accompa- 
nying engraving is a side elevation of an Ameri- 
ean wood-burning locomotive, the kind which is 
in general use in our country. The locomotive 
may be said to be two high pressure engines, 
with a boiler mounted on a carriage, the driving 
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wheels of which are yoked, by crank-pins, to 
the connecting rods of the pistons in the cylinders, 
which receive a reciprocating motion by the 
steam being let in and out alternately by valves 
at both ends of the cylinders under the covers, 
and thus communicating a rotary motion to the 
wheels, impelling itself and its huge train for- 
ward on the railroad with a velocity surpassing 
that of the eagle in her aerial flight. Both sides 
of the locomotive are nearly alike. The side 
represented in the engraving exhibits all the 
parts on the other side; nothing is left out, as 
this side shows the shifting levers, which are 
not upon the other. A description of one side 
will answer for both. The locomotive consists 
of three very distinctive parts, viz :—the boiler, 
the cylinders and their ajuncts, and the wheels. 
The boiler may be said to be the most important 
part of a locomotive; for the useful effect of the 
machine depends on the quantity of steam which 
the boiler is capable of generating in a given 
time; and the production of steam depends upon 
the amount of caloric or heat, which the water 
in the boiler absorbs to raise it to that point of 
temperature at which it assumes the vapory 
form, fa expands to more than seventeen hun- 
dred times its original bulk. 'The utility of the 
boiler depends upon the amount of the heating 
surface; and the greatest amount of heating 
surface embraced in the smallest amount of 
space, is the grand desideratum. To obtain this, 
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all locomotive boilers are built with a great 
number of lap-welded iron, or brass tubes, ex- 
tending through the body of the boiler, from 
the fire-box into the chimney. Their ends are 
properly secured in plates; the heat from the 
fire rushes through them, and as they are sur- 
rounded with water, they present a great amount 
of heating surface in a small space. In a large 
boiler, like the one in the engraving, the tubes 
are each one inch and three-quarters in diameter 
inside; there are one hundred and thirty-six in 
the boiler, and are fifteen feet long. The fire- 
box is surrounded with water in the side cham- 
bers, and a little above the furnace-door, inside, 
there is a plate, firmly supported by stays, which 
is called the “crown plate.” The water-line in 
the boiler isa little above this plate, and the 
large dome behind, on which is placed the whis- 
tle, is just above the crown-plate of the fire-box, 
and answers the purpose of a steam reservoir. 
The waist of the boiler is cylindrical, the best 
form for strength, and the shell, or outside, is 
formed of plates of the best boiler iron, well 
riveted together. There are two safety valves ; 
the one in the enclosed chamber, on the middle 
of the boiler, is out of the reach of being tam- 


-pered with, and the other is on the back large 


dome, under the command of the engineer. 
There is a small door in front of the chimney, 
for access to clean and repair the tubes. The 
chimney has a spark-arrester in it. This isa 
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peculiarity of wood-burning locomotives; none 
are employed on coal-burning engines. It is 
very uncomfortable to travel by railroad some- 
times, on account of the sparks—no arrester be- 
ing perfect in its construction. It is not long 
since the writer of this extinguished a fellow 
passenger on the Hudson River Railroad. A 
coal-burning locomotive recentiy invented by 
Mr. Dimpfel, of Philadelphia, promises to sup- 
plant the wood-burning engine. No one can 
be aware of what the comforts of railway trav- 
eling are, who has not journeyed in ears pro- 
pelled by coke, or coal-burning locomotives. A 
pipe inside of the shell of the boiler leads from 
the large back dome into the secondary dome 
behind the smoke-pipe. From this dome it is 
let out, by a valve, into a pipe leading into the 
valve-chest of the cylinder. This second dome, 
and its peculiar throttle valve inside, prevents 
what is termed priming. This priming (the 
.vomiting of the bleaching-keers) is a violent 
agitation of the water in the boiler, by which 
some of it passes over into the cylinders, injuring 
their useful effect. Safety valves are placed on 
the cylinders, to deliver them from this spray, 
and engineers are often seen trying their cylin- 
ders before they start. 

The steam employed is about one hundred 
pounds working pressure on the square inch. 
One of Salter’s spring balances is used on every 
boiler, to indicate the power of the steam. There 
is a pressure of 7 tons and 200 pounds weight on 
every square foot of the boiler shell. We there- 
fore see what a great power is bound withina 
steam-boiler, and the reason why its effects are 
so disastrous, in cases of explosions. 


By opening the throttle valve by one of the 
lever-handles, the engineer lets the steam from 
the boiler into the valve steam-chest, and then 
by operating another handle, he lets the steam 
into the cylinder, under one end of the piston, 
and the piston moves in one direction, operating, 
by its connecting rod, the driving wheel, on the 
main axle of which is an eccentric inside of the 
wheel, which is connected by a rod and rocking 
shaft with the slide of the valve, which valve is 
moved, and as the piston attains near to the end 
of its stroke in one direction, it shuts off the 
steam from the passage it first went in at, and 
lets the steam in by the other passage, under 
the other end of the piston, while, at the same 
time, communication is opened by another pas- 
sage of the valve, which lets (exhausts) the 
steam out from before the piston, and then the 
piston moves back again; and thus, by letting 
the steam exhaust from one end, and push 
against the other alternatety, a reciprocating 
motion is given to the piston rods of each cyl- 
inder, which by the crank-pins on the driving 
wheels, give them a rotary progressive motion. 
There are two slides for every cylinder, so that 
the engineer can let on the steam to the piston, 
either to run forwards or backwards. The valve 





rods are worked by two eccentrics on the main 
shaft for each cylinder. The exhausted steam 
from the cylinders is let out by a pipe into the 
chimney. This creates a great draught, and it 
is upon the efficacy of this draught, that the 
whole efficiency of the engine depends. The 
ash-pan opens forward at the bottom of the fire- 
box, opposite to the engineer, and as the engine 
runs forward, and the steam rushes up the 
chimney, and the air rushes between the grate-bar 
up through the fire, causing a rapid combustion 
of the fuel. The long pipe noticed at the side, 
is to convey water from the tender behind, to 
supply the boiler. Two pumps, one on each 
side, force the requisite supply of water, at every 
stroke, into the boiler. There are try-cocks in 
the back of the boiler, for the engineer to open 
frequently, to see that the water is at the proper 
water-line in the boilers. The engineer can cut 
off his steam at will, regulate the exhaust of 
steam into the chimney, and cut it off and let 
it into the cylinder in any direction, by the 
handles shown, which are fixed on the right side 
of his engine. The accompanying engraving 
represents an engine of 162 horse power, and is 
capable of drawing 225 tons at the rate of about 
thirty miles per hour. If we imagine two giants 
of men in strength, but not in stature, each 
of 81 horse power, and seated on each side of 
the boiler, grasping the cranks on the main driving 
wheels, which are six feet in diameter, and then 
if they push their arms backwards and forwards, 
so as to make the wheels spin round 3,334 times 
in one hour, they would be able to move 675 
tons, in that period, a distance of twelve miles. 
There is certain velocity, however, past which 
neither the human arm can go, nor the animal 
horse run. In this respect, the iron horse has a 
great advantage; no exact limitation has yet 
been set to his real speed, at least as a point of 
comparison between the animal and the iron. 
The axles of the wheels are hung in boxes at- 
tached to springs, a great number of which are 
now made of India rubber, to prevent severe 
concussions from inequalities of the rails. Every 
locomotive should have its separate parts put 
together as well and carefully as those of a 
watch. 

One of the grandest sights in the world is a 
locomotive with its huge train dashing along in 
full flight. To stand at night by the side of a 
railroad, when a large train is rushing along at 
the rate of 30 miles per hour, affords a sight 
both sublime and terrific. No wonder the sim- 
ple backwoodsman declared that the first lo- 
comotive he ever saw was “pandemonium 
in harness.” It is extremely exhilerating to 
witness the iron steed saddled and_bridled, 
issuing with a scream from his dusky stable to 
run his race. What are all the feats of the turf 
in comparison with his? Fashion, Bostona, or 
Voltigeur, would make but sorry competitors 
with him for a single half hour. And what are 
all the feats of jockeyism, in comparison with 
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the skill, the intrepidity, and resources of that 
man with the swarthy brow, who stands on the 
platform before the fire-box, with his hand upon 
the handle, to rein in his iron steed at will. 


The first locomotive built was a small one, 
from the specification of James Watt, patented 
in 1767. The builder was the ingenious Mr. 
Murdock, the first introducer of gas-light. This 
locomotive was made in 1784, in Redruth, Wales, 
and as there was no railroad to run it on, it was 
often driven on the highway. It is related, that 
as Mr. Murdock was experimenting one dark 
night on the road, it ran away; and with its 
fire under it, who should it come across and in 
chase of, but the venerable clergyman of the vil- 
lage, who, with a shout, started off at the top of 
his speed, believing himself to be pursued by 
the Evil One in propria persona. After this, the 
locomotive slumbered a great number of years, 
although railroads for horses had been exten- 
sively introduced into the mining districts of 
England. The first real successful issue of the 
locomotive, was the performance of the “ Rocket,” 
at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railroad, in 1829. This engine was built by 
the famous engineer, Robert Stephenson, and 
was the result of a great many experiments. It 
had a tubular boiler, and used the exhaust steam 
to create a draught. Without these, the loco- 
motive would not have been successful, Col, 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, invented the tubu- 
lar boiler in 1805. He was avery ingenious gen- 
tleman, and advocated the construction of a rail- 
road through the interior part of this State, long 
before there was a single canal or railroad in 
America. 

The real era of railroads commenced in 1829, 
and their progress since then is one of the most 
remarkable movements that has ever taken place 
since the world began. It is now only 22 years 
since the first passenger railroad was opened, 
and since that time, no Jess than 20,500 miles of 
them have been constructed. Great Britain and 
the United States are the most distinguished for 
their railroads, especially the former, although 
the latter will no doubt yet be the greatest for rea- 
sons which we shall adduce by and bye. In Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, 6,400 miles have been 
built, and 2,700 more have been proposed. In 
the United States, 6,600 miles, at least, have 
been built, and it is impossible to tell now how 
many more have been proposed. France has 
1,900 miles; Prussia 1,750; Germany nearly 
1,000; Austria 750; Russia about 700 laid out. 
Small railroads, in various countries, make up 
the rest; but Italy, once the mistress of the 
world, has no more railroads than our little State 
of Delaware. There are no railroads in either 
Africa or Asia, but some are projected in India; 
one across the Isthmus of Suez in Egypt, and 
one in Australia. These will all be the work of 
England. The vast tunnels, bridges, engine- 
houses, stations, &c., which have been built on 
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the railway routes in England, baffle all deserip- 
tion, in respect to their greatness and grandeur; 
an idea of which may be obtained from the fact, 
that no less have been invested in their construc- 
tion, than 150,000,000 ° pounds sterling, or 
$890,645,000. The massiveness, and apparent 
enduring capacity of some of these structures, 
appear more like the work of the Titans, than 
men. 


The progress of railroads in the United 
States, when we take a calm survey of them, is 
enough to excite both surprise and astonishment 
among ourselves. In 1830, we believe it was, 
that Mr. Fleming, of New York, was sent over 
to England to examine the working of the sys- 
tem there, and the result of his enquiry was the 
building of the old incline Albany and Sehenec- 
tady road. In 1835 this was the only railroad 
in New York. Now,,.since that time, what has 
been done? No less than 6,000 miles of railways 
lace with iron bands the different states and 
sections of our country together. Massachu- 
setts has by far the greatest number of miles 
according to her size and population; and her 
capitalists own a great amount of stock in 
other states. She had a thousand miles in op- 
eration last year, at a cost of more than 
$43,000,000. New York has over 1,100 miles 
in operation, and the cost for equipments, &c., 
&c., so far as we have been able to gather cor- 
rect information, amounts to $47,610,000. The 
grandest work in America is the New York and 
Erie Railroad. It is built with the broad guage, 
and to see one of the large locomotives employ- 
ed on it, dashing along amidst the mountainous 
scenery, wild and grand, on the route, is one of 
the finest spectacles in the world. Next year 
their will be railway communication between 
New York and Albany, and passengers will be 
flying along the side of the Hudson River at 
the rate of 40 miles per hour, calling the fastest 
steamboat “a slow coach.” There are more 
than 120 locomotives belonging to the different 
railroads in New York; allowing each to be 100 
horse power, they will form a battalion of 
12,000 horses ; but their effective power is far 
greater, and a different unit from that of the 
old “ horse-power”’ will yet be used to calculate 
their force. A great spirit of railway enterprise 
is abroad in various statesof our Union. Indi- 
ana, in the West, and Georgia, in the South, ap- 
pear to be taking the lead. The United 
States, both from natural formation of surface, 
and position on the globe, appears to be better 
adapted to enjoy the benefits and blessings of 
railroads than any other country in the whole 
world. Let any person take up a map of the 
world, and there he will see the continent of 

merica, stretching from the frigid region of 


| the icy north pole, to the 54° of south latitude, 


and in its position, it stands between the two 
great oceans, separating Europe in the West, 
from China in the East. No part of the conti- 
nent is of greater breadth than 3,000 miles, and 








the United States lies like a broad central band, 
forming a genial zone for open and pleasant 
travel in every season of the year between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Our country will yet be 
the Half-Way House between Europe and Aus- 
tralia, India and China. There are two great 
schemes now before our country, to unite the 
older states with their younger sister, California, 
and our sister territories of Oregon and Utah. 
The one is the plan of Senator Benton, which 
has been introduced into the Senate, and the 
other is that of Mr. A. Whitney, so well known 
to the public. The former proposes that the 
road shall be constructed by the price of lands, 
of a_strip 100 miles wide, and the latter a strip 
of 60 miles wide; the former to be under the 
superintendence of the general government, the 
latter, Mr. Whitney will undertake himself. 
There can be no doubt but that one of these 
plans, or a modification of both, will be adopt- 
ed at no distant day, for we cannot do long 
without a railroad to the Pacific. Such a road 
is demanded as a necessity, and six or seven 
years from the present date, we have no doubt, 
but the hunter on some tall crag of the Rocky 
Mountains will have his attention arrested some 
morning by an object in the distance, first ap- 
pearing like the smoke of a trappers rifle, then 
coming nearer and nearer, like a snowy wreath 
of the finest cambric borne on the breeze, and 
anon he will see the eagle start from his eyry, 
at the scream of the steam whistle, and the 
deer rush from his covert at the sound of the iron 
steeds’ hoofs, while he, himself, will throw up 
his beaver cap and give three cheers for liberty, 
the Union, and the manifest destiny of human 
progress. ; 

In twenty years from the present date, we be- 
lieve, that no less than 40,000 miles of railroad 
will be constructed in the United States; and 
the facilities for traveling will be so improved 
and eeconomised, that hundreds will then travel 
to great distances, where tens now do so. As 
our country is yet destined to be a highway for 
the nations, the influence which we, as a people 
and nation, will exert upon the people of other 
nations, and they upon us, will tend to spread 
intelligence and freedom of sentiment among 
all nations. Thus, railroads will do good ina 
thousand ways not yet dreamed of by our most 
acute philosophers. Under the canopy of our 
skies we shall yet see the traveler from Pekin, 
Japan, Burmah, and Borneo in Asia; and the 
inhabitants of all parts of Europe will come 
happily to pay tribute to the situation which 
God hath given us on this earth ; and will thank 
us for bringing them 100 days nearer to their 
cousins and friends in Australia, India, Java, 
China, and the Isles of the Pacific. Railroads 
have called new powers into action, genius 
which would otherwise have lain dormant, has 
been aroused, and by beholding the gigantic 
works, upon the right hand and left, which rail- 











roads have called into existence, the public mind 
has become more massive and acute, while the 
improved facilities for traveling has thrown 
strangers more often into one another’s com- 
pany, and taught them—for many occasions 
arise to do so—how dependent men are upon 
one another for mutual happiness and comfort. 
The fine railway carriages constructed now, in 
comparison with the dumpy kind which were 
first used on our roads, have increased the com- 
forts of railway traveling more than fifty per 
cent. In forty years from the present date, or 
perhaps less, so many improvements will be 
made, that a traveler will be enabled to step 
on board of a railroad car in New York, and 
using his nighteap, like the famous wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus, he will wake up and find himself 
transported to the Banks of the St. Lawrence, 
Erie, or the Mississippi. One great social im- 
provement we hope will soon be adopted by all 
our railroads during the summer and autumn sea- 
sons; we mean frequent cheap excursion trains. 
This system has been found to work well and 
happily in England. What a benefit it would 
be to convey some hundreds of our working 
people, from our cities, to the wild and grand 
scenery of the Hudson Highlands, in an hour or 
two on summer mornings, and then leave 
them nearly all day to the elevating and health- 
ful enjoyment of “climbing the mountain, and 
roaming the glen.” All these things, keeping 
in view the good of our fellow-men, have a dis- 
tinct and definite tendency to the future eleva- 
tion of our race. 


Norr.—A horse can draw five tons on a good 
railroad at the rate of four miles per hour. A loco- 
motive drawing 100 tons at the rate of 30 miles per 
hour does as much as 150 horses. But as compared 
with common roads, on which a horse cannot draw 
more than one ton at the rate of two miles per 
hour, a locomotive drawing only 50 tons, at the rate 
of 80 miles per hour, does as much work as 750 
horses, and this it can do easily on a good railroad. 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


PROCESSES AND PHENOMENA, 


In our article in the last number of this Journal, 
we gave a brief sketch of the history of what has 
been modernly termed Animal Magnetism. We 
showed that the art or science now designated by 
that name, was known more or less in all ages, aud 
that the knowledge and practice of its principles 
have greatly extended within the last three quar- 
ters of a century. The present article will be 
mainly occupied with an attempt to unfold the 
fundamental principles of its philosophy, and thus 
to give the reader a rational introduction to its 
general phenomena. 

Iam aware that this is a question on which there 
has been much conflicting speculation, and one on 
which few persons ever yet profess to have much 
certain knowledge. But the ignorance and uncer- 
tainty existing upon the subject, is, we apprehend, 
referable to the very superficial manner in which it 
has been investigated. Because the essences and 
forces which it involves cannot be laid open by the 
dissecting knife, or tested by chemical or mathe- 
matical processes, it has generally either been placed 
in the region of chimeras, or doubly mystified by 
being referred to supernatural causes, such as it is 
not within the province of the human understand- 
ing to approach. If, however, the Reason and In- 
tention are left free from the entanglements of the 
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more exterior modes of thought, and permitted to 
take the interior or spiritual view of this subject, we 
‘apprehend that much of the mystery which has hith- 
erto hung around it, will be dissipated. 

Failing to find_in the dynamics of the mere tan- 
gible or outer body, anything which can afford a 
satisfactory solution of this subject, we are com- 
pelled to have recourse to a soul-power. The es- 
sential nature of the soul was explained in our ar- 
ticle under the head of “ Psycology,” given in the 
last number of this Journal. It was shown to be a 
sort of magnetic organization, pervading, and con- 
forming to the shape of the outer body, and con- 
sisting of the associated magnetic aromas, or 
spheres, of all the infinitessimal particles of which 
the outer body is composed. As these particles are 
severally surrounded and pervaded by their own 
peculiar magnetic essences, so, also, any compounds 
which they form—so, also, the general body itself— 
is surrounded and pervaded by its own general and 
distinctive sphere. 


Reichenbach, by a course of ingenious experi- 
ments, has not only demonstrated this doctrine of 
ethereal essences, as surrounding and pervading 
different bodies in nature, but that when any two 
bodies are brought into contact, or close prox- 
imity, their ethereal essences, or spheres, mutally 
interpenetrate, and qualify each other. For exam- 
ple, it was found that sulphur sent forth a cold and 
prickley, and that gold sent forth a warm emana- 
tion; but when these substances were brought in 
contact, or in close proximity with each other, for a 
few minutes, and then separated, the emanations 
of each were found to be sensibly changed, and 
those of the two remained for a time quite similar 
to each other. They would gradually, however, 
assume their normal qualities. 


That each human body is also surrounded and 
pervaded by és own distinctive aura, or sphere, 
which may be termed its magnetic medium, is sus- 
ceptible of more proof than can be unfolded in this 
brief article. The most familiar exterior indication 
of this, perhaps, is in the otherwise inexplicable at- 
traction, or repulsion, which different individuals 
have for each other, even at their first approach. 
This attraction or repulsion, as the case may be, is 
indicative of the affinity, or antagonism of the mag- 
netic nature of any two individuals. For as Rei- 
chenbach showed was the case with mineral and 
other inanimate bodies, so any two human bodies, 
approaching or coming in contact with each other, 
mutually act upon each other through their mag- 
netic atmospheres. It is owing to this fact, that if 
a healthy child is permitted to sleep with an old 
and decrepid person, the former will gradually lose 
its ruddiness and superabundant vitality, and mani- 
fest the infirmities of age, whilst the aged person 
will appear to receive renewed youth and vigor. 
For this reason children should never be allowed 
to sleep habitually with their aged grandparents, 
This influence of personal contact, or approxima- 
tion, seems to have been recognized, without, per- 
haps, being much understood, in very ancient 
times; and the physicians of King David acted 
upon its suggestion, in restoring the lost animal 
heat of their aged monarch. (See 1 Kings, i: 1-4.) 
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This doctrine of personal magnetic spheres, and 
of the volatile and penetrating electroid essences 
of other bodies, involves the rationale of contagious 
and infectious diseases, and of itself suggests that 
there may also be a sanitive influence equally ope- 
rative in the same way, when the spheres or em- 
anations are of a proper quality. But as the mag- 
netic sphere of the human body is but the expan- 
sion of its interior life-essence, so it may be, in a 
great degree, directed and controlled by the wil. 
Here, then, we have the basis of the whole phil- 
osophy of what has been termed Animal Magnet- 
ism; and we now proceed to briefly describe the 
modus operandi, and some of the results of this 
power. 


In order that the magnetic process may be at- 
tended with satisfactory results, the first thing re- 
quisite is that the experimenters should be prop- 
erly constituted, and properly adapted to each 
other, both in body and in mind. ‘That is, their 
constitutions, and consequently their magnetic 
spheres, should possess mutual affinities, and they 
should stand in sufficiently positive and negative 
relations to each other, For if these conditions are 
not observed, either no sensible effect will be pro- 
duced by the magnetic process, or the results that 
will ensue will be more or less unpleasant and in- 
jurious. It is highly essential, also, that both mag- 
netizer and subject, while conducting the opera- 
tion, should be actuated by some high and noble 
purpose. This influence of soul upon soul is too 
important and serious a matter to be made subser- 
vient only to the ends of mirthfulness, or to the 
mere gratification of idle curiosity. There should 
be a predominant desire to do good—to impart or 
receive a healthful physical influence, or to unfold 
those deep and hidden truths which are inaccessi- 
ble in any other way, and which it would be useful 
to themselves and to the world to understand, 

All these conditions being observed, the will- 
force will be unobstructed and thorough in its ope- 
rations, and the recipient of its influence will be 
entirely passive and undisturbed. A communica- 
tion, aided by physical touch, or by passes with the 
open hands over the person of the subject, from the 
head downward, haying been thus established, 
sphere will mingle freely with sphere, and soul 
with soul, as by a sort of spiritual chemistry, until 
the two beings will be in a sense united as one. 
The process is precisely the same in principle with 
that by which two inanimate substances placed to- 
gether mutually interdiffuse and unite their charac- 
teristic ethereal essences,as shownin the experiments 
of Reichenbach, before referred to, with the exception 
that the influence of one human being upon ano- 


ther is greatly intensified by the exertion of a will- ” 


force. 


But in order that we may understand more fully 
the particulars of the philosophy of this internal 
union of human beings, together with the phenom- 
ena that ensue, it is necessary to observe that the 
soul (elsewhere shown to be a substantial, organic 
and spiritual entity) must necessarily be made up 
of parts, ranging from the most general compounds 
of essences in the form of organs, to infinitessimal 
spiritual monads, if such things can be conceived of. 








Now an action upon the whole substantial constitu- 
tion of the soul, must necessarily involve an action, 
to a greater or less extent, upon each of its parts, 
great and small; and as when the magnetic rela- 
tion is definitely established between two individu- 
als, the two stand in a sense polarized, or in posi- 
tive and negative relations to each other, so by the 
interdiffusion of the essences of their psychical con- 
stitutions, even the infinitessimal and spiritual mo- 
nads of those constitutions must, to some extent, in 
like manner, be polarized with reference to each 
other. Thus the various parts, from greatest to 
smallest, of the psychical constitution of the swb- 
ject, are made to stand in negative, and hence pas- 
sive relation to the corresponding parts of the psy- 
chical constitution of the operator ; and it is only by 
a unity of these particular relations, that the gene- 
ral magnetic relations of the two beings are estab- 
lished. 

In proportion, as this internal polarization takes 
place, the negative psychical and mental essences, or 
those in the subject, are made to act only in ways 
which are consistent with the conditions and motions 
of the corresponding positive essences, or those ex- 
isting in the operator. And as the motions of these 
psychical essences give rise to all sensation and 
thought, so the sensations and thoughts of the sub- 
ject, in the stage of the magnetic operation now des- 
cribed, will be in general correspondence or sympa- 
thy with the feelings or thoughts of the operator, 
or will be subject to his will. Suppose, for example, 
that a magnetized person is pricked with a sharp 
instrument upon any sensitive portion of the surface 
of the body. In the normal state of the system the 
same wound, by disturbing the nervo-psychical 
essence which communicates directly with the sen- 
sorium, would instantly give pain. But now there 
is a living essence partially pervading those nerves 
as superadded to that which normally belongs to 
them. This essence being from the soul of the oper- 
ator, and hence, positive, unites its parts with the 
corresponding parts of the essence proper to the 
nerves of the subject, and these being negative in 
relation to the former, are held and controlled by 
them, and prevented from communicating with the 
sensorium except as the operator wills or permits, 
Hence, any wound inflicted upon the body of the 
subject, while in this state, is unattended with any 
pain. He may have teeth extracted, limbs ampu- 
tated, and the most difficult surgical operations per- 
formed, and all the while be totally anconadllis 
what is being done. 

It were almost a work of supererogation to specify 
cases in proof of the foregoing statements, as these 
are of constant occurrence and ought to be familiar 
to every intelligent mind. As, however, there is 
still a lamentable ignorance and indifference on this 
subject in certain circles, I may offer the following 
merely as specimens of the innumerable cases which 
might be related:—A dentist of my acquaintance 
magnetized a lady, extracted a tooth, filled a cavity, 


and re-inserted the tooth into the jaw, the lady ale 


the while conversing intelligently with him, withou 
feeling any pain. A magnetic practitioner of my 
acquaintance once threw a lady into an abnormal 
state, during which she had nearly an entire set of 
teeth extracted, without manifesting the slightest 
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consciousness of suffering. At Hooghly, Hindostan, 
there is a public hospital under the superintendence 
of Dr. James Esdaile, in which patients are treated 
by Animal Magnetism. In a work entitled “ Mes- 
merism in India,” Dr. Esdaile reports over seyenty 
cases of surgical operation, some of which were of 
the most difficult kind, that were performed during 
eight months by himself and assistants, upon pa- 
tients in the magnetic state; and in neither of these 
cases was there any indication of pain. Why will 
not the surgeons of the more civilized countries, and 
especially those of our public hospitals, profit by 
the important hint which these facts afford ¢ 


Not only is the sense of feeling thus entirely sus- 
pended by the magnetic operation, but a similar 
effect is produced upon the other senses. A pistol 
may, without any previous warning, be fired off 
over the head of the subject without causing him 
any alarm. The most pungent aromatics may be 
applied to the nostrils without causing him to wince, 
and a lighted candle may be held closely before his 
open eyes Without causing the pupils to contract. 
In a word, his sensational life seems to be entirely 
changed, and is no longer connected with the phy- 
sical organs except as passages through these are 
opened to the sensorium by the will or consent of 
the operator. 


Another fact deserves here to be mentioned, as 
confirming the explanatory theory above advanced, 
Whilst the patient is reduced to the profoundest 
state of insensibility, with regard to any external 
irritants, as applied to his own system, if his mag- 
netizer is pricked with a pin, or pinched, or burnt, 
the subject will experience vividly the correspond- 
ing sensations, and in the same part of the system, 
Or if the operator tastes or smells some substance 
of a decided flavor or odor, a similar transference 
of sensation ensues. This certainly can be accounted 
for only by supposing that when the minute con- 
fluent parts or atoms of the nervo-psychical es. 
sence of the magaetizer are put in motion by the 
nervous excitation, causing a corresponding sensa- 
tion, they put in like motion the corresponding por- 
tions of the living essences of the subject to which 
they are polarly attached ; in which case, the sub- 
ject must necessarily experience the same sensation 
which is felt by the operator. In these same princi- 
ples we find an explanation of the transference even 
of thoughts and moral emotions from the operator 
to his subject, of which examples also frequently 
occur. 

The phenomena, of which ay have been endeavor- 
ing to give the scientific solution, are mostly ex- 
hibited only in one general stage of the magnetic 
condition. There are several stages in the opera- 
tions of this power, and of some of these the dis- 
tinctive phenomena are of a much higher character 
than those spoken of above. But descriptions and 
explanations of these must be reserved for future 
articles, as the limits of the present are already 
filled. I may now, however, add one more re- 
mark :—Inasmuch as the soul, or vital part of man, 

=... the body, so when two beings are psychically 
or magnetically united, as above described, the ope- 
rator, if thoroughly healthy himself, may exert a 
most powerful influence in soothing the pains and 
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curing the functional diseases of the subject. It 
was mainly in the curing of diseases that this power 
was employed in ancient times. It was almost ex- 
clusively for this purpose that Mesmer and his im- 
mediate disciples employed it; and innumerable 
instances might be cited in which its therupeutic 
application has been attended with the most aston- 
ishing and beneficial results. And in view of all 
the benefits that have been and may be derived 
from this power, it is only a matter of wonder and 
deep mortification that our physicians and surgeons, 
with a few honorable exceptions, have either fai'ed 
to bestow the least attention upon it, or have treated 
it with the most unbounded contempt and hostility! 
It is gratifying, however, to know that the truth is 
constantly forcing its way to public attention; and 
Animal Magnetism, interesting and important in 
any aspect in which it may be viewed, will yet be 
taught in the schools, and no medical or philoso. 
phical education will be considered complete unless 
it includes some knowledge of its principles. 











My light is none the less for lighting my neighbor’s. 


Chucatinnal Department. 














EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 
NUMBER Il, 

We said that society is in a highly reactionary 
condition. It grasps with one hand the most 
noble and elevating truths, and retains with the 
other the prejudices and customs of a darker age. 
There is now existing in the community two 
powerfully antagonistic principles—the love prin- 
ciple and the force principle. The former says, 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink;” the latter, “Away with him; 
kill him; crucify him.” The “one is of the 
earth, earthy ;” the other “is of the Lord from 
Heaven.” The one belongs exclusively to an en- 
lightened Christian people ; the other to a barba- 
rous, savage people. Is it not so? And yet the 
most powerful and convincing arguments of 
enlightened nations are still given at the cannon’s 
mouth. Christian and barbarous nations still 
revenge their injuries in the same manner—by 
an appeal to arms; the only difference consisting 
in the manner of attack and the form of the 
weapon. The savage rushes upon the savage 
with horrific yells, sending the poisoned darts 
thickly upon the unprotected body ; each warrior 
killing his single man with one fly of his arrow. 
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The Christain, arrayed in full armor, marches 
on his message of death to the measure of ce- 
lestial musie; and, while its holy strains are 
filling the air, sends his accursed bombshells into 
the very heart of ancient and glorious cities—the 
archives of the earth—destroying their proudest 
monuments of art and most sacred relics of an- 
tiquity, and—O, my God!—in a moment of time, 
blotting thousands of thy creatures from exist- 
ence forever—worse than all, casting a moral 
blight and darkness over the earth, that the light 
of an eternity cannot dissipate. 


Still, enlightened Christain, like barbarous na- 
tions, yield their highest honors to their warriors, 
raising them to the most exalted positions in 
Government, to wield all the political and moral 
power of a community; consequently adding 
increased glory and dignity to the profession of 
arms, thereby making a necessity of war—while 
they leave their veteran statesmen, who, for half 
centuries have toiled unceasingly for the honor 
and good of their country, to wear their laurel- 
wreaths upon their tomb. 


The love principle is stronger than the force 
principle, and, oh! how sublime, how beautiful 
in its strength! Itis high as Heaven!—who ean 
attain it?—deep as the unfathomable ocean !— 
who can reach it!—vast as eternity!—who em- 
brace it?—and yet, an infant in its type, it is so 
humble. We said that the Jove principle is more 
powerful than the force principle; but there is so 
little of the former in the world, that the latter 
triumphs—consequently, that “might makes 
right,” has become an almost universal maxim. 
No marvel then, that the moral power of society 
is weakened, instead of being made strong, by 
numbers—no marvel, when each would rob the 
other of his right, that with an increase of num- 
bers there should be an increase of crime, and 
and that this vast accumulation should constant- 
ly ferment, and throw out from its agitated bo- 
som fierce assassins and bloody rioters—no mar- 
vel that the mob should rule in place of law, 
while the force principle triumphs—while it is 
educated into the mind of the little infant, from 
the moment that its plastic nature is capable of 
thought. 

It is the province of education to harmonize 
these antagonistic principles, to make force sub- 
servient to love, by directing the belligerent na- 
ture of man against the errors and vices of so- 
ciety, instead of individual members of nations. 

How much better were it—how much more 
consistent—for enlightened Christian nations to 
meet their enemies with the weapons of intellect- 
ual argument. Oh! how infinitely better were 
it for society, could her vanquished enemies rise 
unscathed from the field of conflict, only stripped 
of the false armor with which they arrayed them- 
selves for the combat, than to listen to the groans 
of men cut off in the midst of their days; and 
behold “lean and hungry dogs” prowl about the 
dead bodies of fathers! husbands! and sons! 
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licking from the drunken earth their precious 
blood; while its loathing bosom sends forth a 
deadly miasma, filling the very air of heaven with 
the foulness of the play. 

We have said, and shall endeavor to demon- 
strate clearly, that the social and moral evils of 
society grow out of a wrong system of educa- 
tion—out of an imcomplete development of man’s 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature. We 
must look to the cause of the evil for its remedy 
—to aright system of education to correct the 
evils of the wrong. 

We often hear it said, “The world is full of 
errors, and needs reforming, but where can we 
begin ?” 

Nature teaches us that the tender sapling can 
be easily trained into a perfect tree; while the 
gnarled oak, that lifts its giant arms on high, and 
strikes its roots deep into the heart of the earth, 
must wither in its proud deformity, unless blast- 
ed at once, by the lightnings of Heaven. Deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices and veteran habits cannot be 
easily overcome; but the old generation is fast 
passing away, another is filling its place with 
minds highly impressible, and capable of appre- 
ciating and practicing the most exalted virtues. 
To them God seems to point in his providence, 
and say, “There is a new race—begin once 
more.” 

The call is particularly to parents and teach- 
ers. They are to rekindle, in man, the bright 
spark which emanated from the Deity, but which 
has become almost extinguished in the rubbish 
of the world. They are to mold the mind for 
time! to fashion it for eternity! 











Adame Department. 








MAY BE SO. 


“Next time you go out, you'll buy me a wagon, 
won't you, mother?” said my little boy to me one 
day. 

I didn’t want to say “no,” and destroy his happy 
feelings; and I was not prepared to say “yes ;” and 
so I gave the evasive reply so often used under 
such circumstances, “ May be so,” and which was 
meant rather as a negative than an affirmative. 
The child was satisfied; for he gave my words the 
meaning he wished them to have. In a little while 
after, I had forgotten all about it. Not so my boy. 
To him the “may be so” was “ yes,” and he set his 
heart confidently on receiving the wagon the next 
time I should go out. This happened on the after- 
noon of that very day. It was towards evening 
when I returned. The moment I rung the bell at 
my own door, I heard his pattering feet and gleeful 
voice in the entry. 

“Where’s my wagon?” said he, as I entered, a 
shade of disappointment falling suddenly upon his 
excited, happy face. 

“What wagon, my dear?” I asked. 

“My wagon—the wagon you promised to buy 
me.” 





“J didn’t promise to buy you a wagon, my son.” 

“Oh yes you did, mother! you promised me this 
morning.” 

Tears were already in his eyes, and his face wore 
a look of distressed disappointment. 

“T promised to buy youa wagon? Iam sure 
I remember nothing about it,” I replied confidently. 
“ What in the world put that into your head ?” 

“ Didn’t I ask you?” said the child, the tears now 
overflowing his cheeks. 

“Yes, I believe you did ask me something about 
a wagon; but I didn’t promise to buy you one.” 

“Oh yes, mother, you did. You said ‘may be so.’” 

“ But ‘may be so’ doesn’t mean yes.” 

At this the little fellow uttered a distressing cry. 
His heart was almost broken by disappointment. 
He had interpreted my words according to his own 
wishes, and not according to their real meaning. 

Unprepared for an occurrence of this kind, I was 
not in the mood to sympathize with my child fully. 
To be met thus, at the moment of my return home, 
disturbed me. 

“I didn’t promise to buy you a wagon, and you 
must stop crying about it,” said I, seeing that he 
had given way to his feelings, and was crying ina 
loud voice. 

But he cried on. I went up stairs to lay off my 
things, and he followed, still crying. 

“You must hush now,” said I, more positively. 
“T cannot permit this. 
you a wagon.” 

“You said ‘may be so,” sobbed the child. 

“« May be so, and yes, are two different things. 
If I had said that I would buy youa wagon, there 
would have been some reason in your disappoint- 
ment; but I said no such thing.” 

He had paused to listen; but as I ceased speak- 
ing, his crying was renewed. 

“You must stop this now. There is no use in it, 
and I willnot have it,” said I resolutely. 

My boy choked down for a few moments, at this, 
and half stifled his grief; but o’er-mastering him, it 
flowed on again as wildly as ever. I felt impatient. 

“Stop this moment, I say!” and I took hold of 
his arm firmly. My will is strong, and when a lit- 
tle excited, it often leads me beyond where I would 
go in moments of reflection. My boy knew this by 
By my manner of speaking he saw 


Inever promised to buy 


experience. 


“that I was in earnest, and that, if he did not obey 


me, punishment would follow. So, with what must 
have been a powerful effort for one so young, he 
stifled the utterance of his grief. But the storm 
within raged none the less violently, and I could 
see his little frame quiver, as he strove to repress 
the rising sobs. 

Turning away from me, he went and sat down 
on a low seat in a corner of the room. 

I saw his form in the glass, as I stood before it 
to arrange my hair, after laying aside my bonnet; 
and for the first time my feelings were touched. 
There was an abandonment in his whole attitude ; 
an air of grief about him that affected me with pity 
and tenderness. 

“Poor child!” Isighed. “His heart is almost 
broken. I ought to have said yes or no; and then 
all would have been settled.” 





“Come,” said I, after a few moments, reaching 
my hand towards the child, “let us go down and 
look out for father ; he will be home soon.” 

I spoke kindly and cheerfully. But he neither 
moved, looked up, nor gave the smallest sign that 
he heard me. 

“Oh, well,” said I, with some impatience in my 
voice, “it doesn’t matter at all. If you’d rather 
sit there than come down into the parlor and look 
out for dear father, you can please yourself.” 

And turning away as I spoke, I left the chamber 
and went down stairs. Seating myself at a win- 
dow, I looked forth and endeavored to feel uncon- 
cerned and cheerful. But this was beyond my 
power. I saw nothing but the form of my grieving 
child, and could think of nothing but his sorrow and 
disappointment. 

“Nancy,” said Ito one of my domestics, who 
happened to come into the parlor to ask me some 
question, “I wish you would run down to the toy 
store in the next block, and buy Neddy a wagon. 
His heart is almost broken about one.” 

The girl, always willing when kindly spoken to, 
ran off to obey my wishes, and ina little while 
came back with the article wanted. 

“Now,” said I, “go up into my room and tell 
Neddy that I’ve got something for him. Don’t 
mention the wagon; I want to take him by sur- 
prise.” 

Nancy went bounding up stairs, and I placed 
the wagon in the center of the room, where it would 
meet the child’s eyes on the moment of his en- 
trance, and then sat down to await his coming and 
enjoy his surprise and delight. 

After the lapse of about a minute, I heard Nancy 
coming down slowly. 

“ Neddy’s asleep,” said she, looking in at the door. 

“Asleep!” I felt greatly disappointed. 

“Yes, ma’m. He was on the floor asleep. I 
took him up and laid him in your bed.” 

“Then he’s over his troubles,” said I, attempting 
to find a relief for my feelings in this utterance. 
But no such relief came. 

Taking the wagon in my hand, I went up to the 
chamber where he lay, and bent over him. The 
signs of grief were still upon his innocent face, and 
every now and then a faint sigh or sob gave evi- 
dence that even sleep had not yet hushed entirely 
the storm which had swept over him. ; 

“Neddy!” Ispoke to him in a voice of tender- 
ness, hoping that my words might reach his ear. 
“ Neddy, dear, I’ve bought you a wagon.” 

“But his senses were locked. Taking him up, 
T undressed him, and then, after kissing his lips, 
brow, and cheeks, laid him in his little bed, and 
placed the wagon on the pillow beside him. 

Even until the late hour at which I retired on 
that evening, were my feelings oppressed by the 
incident I have described. My “may be so,” ut- 
tered in order to avoid giving the direct answer my 
child wanted, had occasioned him far more pain 
than a positive refusal of his request could have 


done. ¥. 


“TJ will be more careful in future,” said I as I lay 
thinking about the occurrence, “how I create false 
hopes. My yea shall be yea, and my nay nay. Of 
these, cometh not evil.” 
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In the morning, when I awoke, I found Neddy in 
possession of his wagon. He was running with it 
around the room, as happy as if a tear had never 
been upon his cheek. I looked at him for many 
minutes without speaking. At last, seeing that I 
was awake, he bounded up to the bed-side, and 
kissing me, said :— 

“Thank you, dear mother, for buying me this 
wagon! You are a good mother.” 

I must own to have felt some doubts on the sub- 
ject of Neddy’s compliment, at the time. Since 
this little experience, I have been more careful how 
IT answer the petitions of my children, and avoid 
the “may be so,” “I'll see about it,” and other such 
evasive answers that come so readily to the lips. 
The good result, I have experienced in many in- 
stances.—Lady’s Wreath. 








Miscellanea Department. 
FOWLER'S LECTURES. 
* Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The greatest study of mankind is man.” 





There is something in the nature of truth, which 
seems to carry conviction to the understanding. 
Truth always awakens an interest in the subject 
discussed. Its simplicity addresses itself to the 
comprehension of the plainest intellect. It is fiction, 
not truth, that requires the dazzling and gaudy 
dress of fancy’s weaving, in order to impose it upon 
the undeveloped mind. In truth there is an adap- 
tation to almost every condition that has not been 
paralyzed and benumbed by the long imposition of 
errors and superstitions, sanctioned by a professed 
sacredness. The mind cast in such a mold, long 
feels its cramping influence. From no little obser- 
vation we are of opinion, that there is seldom bet- 
ter evidence of the truthfulness of a subject than 
the apprent interest of the audience. I refer to 
subjects intended for man’s intellectual comprehen- 
sion. 

The wildest flights of fancy, the highest concep- 
tions of the imagination, may and do interest for a 
time the listener, whether truthful or not. Ad- 
dressed to our impulses, they lift us above the self- 
ishness of our nature, and imbue us with a kind of 
spirituality. But these are evanescent moments 
and should be regarded as the paintings and orna- 
ments of the human mind, and not as its real and 
most essential elements. 

We have been led to these thoughts by witness- 
ing the deep interest in the admirably useful and 
enlightening lectures of O. 8. Fowrer. A course 
of lectures calculated to leave a deep and abiding 
impression upon the minds, health and happiness of 
this city. We fear it is too true, that he has done 
more to make the citizens of Cleveland acquainted 
with themselves mentally, morally and physically, 
in the short space of time he has been here, than 
all the public teachers together, for years. 

There has been manifested throughout the whole 
course, much of science, much of philosophy, much 
of useful, practical thought, which has been im- 
parted in a clear, plain, common sense style. 
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Mr. Fowtrr is truly a reformer, bold and fearless 
when armed with truth for the cause of humanity. 

It does the true philanthropist’s heart good to 
listen to such truths as are calculated to make us 
not only acquainted with ourselves, mentally, and 
physiologically, but also with the causes of disease 
and the best way of preserving our health, as well 
as the means of restoring it when lost. 

That his audiences were deeply interested, was 


| manifest from the fact, that Mr. Fowler generally 


lectured over two hours, without sleepy heads in 
his congregation, a fact that all public speakers 
cannot boast of, though they may not discuss a 
subject more than twenty or thirty minutes. We 
say it was the truthfulness of Mr. Fowxer’s sub- 
jects that interested his hearers, and not his man- 
ner or oratory. "1 

We said Mr. Fowier was a reformer; we add 
also, he is a progressive reformer. He does not 
teach that the human mind is retrograding ; that the 
great and wise, and learned, have all passed away, 
and that we must be constantly looking backward 
instead of forward and onward. True, he lays the 
ax at the root of the tree, and grubs up many, 
very many of superstition’s household gods, whose 
devout worshippers heave many a deep sigh and 
shed many a briny tear, as they are torn from their 
embrace. But Mr. Fowzer having little love or ven- 
eration for error, though handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, lays on and spares not, though 
his ear is often filled with the sighs and groans and 
lamentations of the worshippers. 

Mr. Fowter may well be proud of one thing, that 
is, as a general fact, his audiences were composed 
of the most substantial, intelligent, and honestly in- 
quiring minds in the city. Mr. Compe says, “ that 
common sense is the rarest of all sense.” This kind 
of sense always seeks after truth, health, know- 
ledge, virtue and happiness. To gratify that kind 
of desire, was Mr, Fowxer’s object, end and aim, as 
we understand it. In this, as in all other subjects, 
truth is mighty and will prevail, breakmen to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The car is onward, and 
we bid it God speed— Cleveland Ohio Plaindealer. 


Curwts of the Routh. 


DOMESTIC. 


The leading political topic during the present 
month has been the correspondence between Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State, and Chevalier 
Hulsemann, the Austrian Charge to the American 
Government. The correspondence was commenced 
by Mr. Hulsemann, who protested, with consider- 
able acrimony, against the proceedings of President 
Taylor in sending an agent to Hungary in 1849, to 
obtain information with regard to the Hungarian 
struggle for independence. Mr. Webster’s reply is 
distinguished for its sententious gravity—its quiet 
ironical allusions—its lofty patriotic tone, and the 
triumphant vigor with which it has overthrown the 
positions of the Austrian minister. 











The proceedings of Congress have thus far been 
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of a desultory character, and have resulted in no 
measure demanding a more extended notice. 


The new Legislature of this State convened at 
Albany on Tuesday, January 7. The Senate, which 
holds over from last year, consists of seventeen 
Whigs and fifteen Democrats. The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, Sanford E. Church, (Democrat,) is President 
of the Senate, ea officio, and William EK. Bogart, 
(Whig,) is Secretary. The Assembly is composed 
of 128 members; 82 being Whigs, 44 Democrats, 
and two who are not classed with either party. The 
House was organized by the choice of the usual of- 
ficers, Henry G. Raymond, of this city, being elected 
Speaker. The Message of Governor Washington 
Hunt, is an able and lucid document, breathing a 
spirit of patriotic conciliation, and couched in tem- 
perate language. 


The law for the exemption of the Homestead, 
passed by the Vermont Legislature, of 1849, went 
into operation in the Green Mountain State on the 
first day of December. This salutary law, which 
we regard as one of the many charming evidences 
of the progress of the age, provides that the home 
of the family, consisting of house and land, to the 
value of $500, shall be exempt from legal process 
of attachment and execution, except for the pay- 
ment of taxes. At the death of the husband, this 
property falls to his wife and children, and is not 
made responsible for his debts, except by special 
contract. The joint deed of husband and wife is 
required for the alienation or mortgage of this 
property. It is liable, however, for debts contracted 
prior to its purchase, and may be mortgaged at 
that time by the husband, independent of the 
wife. : 





Among the numerous lectures delivered in New 
York during the past month, one of the most able 
and significant was by Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
Esq., the celebrated advocate of the Phonographic 
Reform. The subject of this lecture, which was 
delivered in Hope Chapel, before the Mechanics 
Institute, was “The True Constitution of Govern- 
ment.’ It was listened to with profound attention, 
by a highly intelligent audience, calling forth fre- ° 
quent expressions of applause, in spite of the ab- 
stract character of the discussion; and the novel 
position maintained by the lecturer. He contended 
that the great progressive movements of modern 
times haye found their point of culmination in the 
three remarkable manifestations of the Protestant 
Reformation, Modern Democracy and Socialism. 
These facts, which he considered in the light of his- 
torical criticism, were in his opinion identical in 
their nature, proceeding from the same origin, and 
tending to the same results. The principle of each 
of these phenomena was the awakening of the in- 
dividual consciousness,—the recognition of the su- 
premacy of the individual man or woman, over all 
artificial laws, institutions, and customs, whatever. 
The true organization of government is that which 
recognizes and protects the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, and hence, the approximation to this end is 
the criterion of all wise legislation. Mr. Andrews 
developed his views with great strength of argu- 
ment, and fertility of illustration. His lecture has 
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since been published in pamphlet, and we under- 
stand is to be succeeded by others of a similar 
character. 


The alleged invention of Mr. Paine, of Worcester 
Massachusetts, by which he claims to convert water 
into hydrogen gas, is again attracting public atten- 
tion. This apparatus has been examined by seve- 
ral intelligent scientific men, who, after witnessing 
the results of his experiments, are inclined to pro- 
nounce a favorable verdict on his discovery. This 
consists in a method of obtaining hydrogen gas from 
water by means of the common magnet, with me- 
chanical appendages—with the same law that it is 
done by the galvanic battery, and at a compara- 

‘tively trifling expense. The gas, at the time of the 
experiments, made in the presence of competent 
witnesses, passed into a glass receiver which was 
open to view, and was then conducted by a pipe 
into a small glass jar of spirits of turpentine, and 
thence by another pipe into a burner. A small 
burner was also attached to the pipe connecting the 
receiver with the jar of spirits of turpentine. When 
the gas was let into this burner, it emitted a flame 
so slight and faint as to be almost imperceptible, 
although it had sufficient combustive power to set 
fire to paper and other light substances. But after 
passing through the spirits of turpentine it burnt 
with a clear and brilliant flame, with a high degree 
of illuminating power. How far this inventien is 

capable of being applied to economical purposes re- 
mains to be proved; but that an important step has 
been taken by Mr. Paine towards a discovery of in- 
calculable importance, seems to be no longer sub- 
ject to a reasonable doubt. It is announced by re- 
cent European arrivals that a similar discovery has 
been made in Paris, with which a series of experi- 
ments have given the most satisfactory results. The 
process is stated to be one of great simplicity, and 
completely adapted to practical use. 

A large meeting of the friends of the Abolition of 
the Death Penalty was held at New York, on the 6th 
inst., with a view to the expression of opinion, on occa- 
sion of the assembling of a new Legislature. A se- 
ries of resolutions was adopted, declaring the inade- 
quacy of Capital Punishment as a prevention of 
crime, and urging the substitution of imprisonment 
for life, in all cases where it is now inflicted by the 
laws af the State. The officers of the meeting were 
Hon. A. D. Soper, William C. Bryant, Freeman 
Hunt, Philip W. Engs, F. OC. Havermeyer, and John 
M. Hopper. Addresses were made by Rev. William 
S. Belch, John Cochrane, Lorenzo B, Shepherd, and 
Horace Greeley, in which the urgency of a reform 
in our penal laws was forcibly set forth, and the im- 
portance of a milder form of punishment than the 
gallows argued on the principle of justice, huma- 
nity, social utility, and Christianity. A memorial 
was submitted to the meeting for presentation to the 
Legislature, praying for the repeal of all enactments 
which ordain the penalty of death. 





The Shakers of Canterbury, New Hampshire, 
have purchased a large and fertile tract of land in 
the State of Ohio, to which they intend to remove 

_ their residence, on account of the odium and perse- 
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cution which they have suffered from the inhabi- 
tants in their vicinity. The whole number of 
school districts in Massachusetts is 3,784. A ge- 
neral Anti-Slavery State Convention met on the 8th 
instant at Granville, Illinois, in pursuance of a call 
from a committee at Chicago. The specie train 
from Panama to Chagres, with the gold dust by the 
San Francisco steamers of December 1, was attacked 
by a band of robbers while crossing the Isthmus ; and 
gold to the amount of $85,000 was stolen. Vigor- 
ous measures were at once taken for the detection 
of the robbers and the reeovery of the treasure. 
They proved successful, all but $6,000 having been 
restored. One of the robbers was severely wound- 
ed in the affray. The remains of Mr. Alfred 
Stillman, an eminent machinist of this city, who 
was killed by the explosion of the steamer Anglo- 
Norman, at New Orleans, were brought to New 
York on the 7th instant, and buried the next day 
with appropriate funeral solemnities, a large con- 
course of people being present—Mr. McCurdy, the 
Charge to the Austrian Court, was a passenger by 
the Baltic which sailed for Liverpool on the 8th in- 
stant. Great excitement has been produced in 
Mobile by the detection of one of the most 
respectable inhabitants of that city in a series of 
large defalcations. This was Mr. Rufus Greene, 
late secretary of the Fireman’s Insurance Company, 
whose frauds on that institution are supposed to 
amount to more than half its capital, or the sum of 
$80,000, The accused had maintained the highest 
character for integrity. He was an Elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, a member of the Common 
Council in the city government, and held the high- 
est position in the Masonic Fraternity of the State. 
The Company has entirely ceased business, and is 
redeeming the premiums which have been paid for 
policies. Mr. Greene remains in the county prison, 
awaiting his examination. The first congrega- 
tional courch in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, took fire 
on Sunday morning, January 5, and sustained so 
much damage that it will not be rebuilt. 
nerable church was a conspicuous ornament of that 
beautiful village. A laborer named James O’Neil, 
while unloading a heavy bell from a cart, was in- 
stantly killed, the bell rolling off upon his body, 
and cutting it into two pieces just above the hips. 
A Mr. Lawrence of Pawtucket, Massachusetts, 
was stopped on the road between that place and 
Providence by a robber, who demanded his money. 
Mr. Lawrence told him that he had no cash about 
him just then, but would give him his note for any 
fair amount. The robber no doubt struck dumb at 
the coolness of the proposal, at once took to his 
heels——The owners and crews of fishing vessels 
from Gloucester and the adjoining district, will re- 
ceive this year from the Government Bounty nearly 
$50,000. The Provincetown fishermen will receive 
upwards of $20,000. 





























A shock of an earthquake was felt in the vicinity 
of Waterville, Me. on the 8d of January. The 
noise was like the rumbling of carriage wheels, and 
lasted about thirty seconds. About seventy 
members of the Qubec bar have refused to plead 
in the Superior Court, on account of a diminuation 
of the rate of fees. The new tarriff was adopted 
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on trial, the Chief Justice promising, that if it 
should prove inadequate, the rate should be increas- 
ed. The lawyers were unwilling to take their 
chance, and struck. Several persons have been 
frozen to death during the severe weather which 
was experienced about the beginning of the new 
year. A discovery of extensive gambling opera- 
tions, in certain popular restaurants, and coffee 
houses, has caused much excitement in that city. 
The police detected between forty and fifty houses, 
in which gambling was practiced on a large 
scale, and counted between four and five hundred 
persons, mostly young men of the industrious la- 
boring classes, staking their hard earnings at the 
fairo table. 








A new invention called “The Centrifugal Sugar — 


Making Machine,” for the purpose of refining coarse 
sugars, has been introduced in Havana, with the 
most gratifying results. It is said to convert the 
lowest quality of Muscavado Sugar, into a refined 
article, of beautiful crystal, and brilliant whiteness, 
in a few minutes, and at a small expense. This 
improvement will have an important bearing on 
the economical interests of the island of Cuba. 


The United States ship Preble, Commodore 


Glynn, has returned to this port, after an extraordi-- 


nary cruise of four years. She sailed for California 
in Sept., 1846, as convoy to the New York Regi- 
ment of Volunteers, and seryed throughout the 
Mexican war, with vigor and efficiency, on the 
West Coast. She was then dispatched to China, 
where she arrived in season to aid in procuring a 
reconciliation between the governor of Canton and 
the United States Commissioner, between whom a 
grave difficulty existed. In Feb., 1849, she pro- 
ceeded to Japan, to obtain the release of sixteen 
American seamen, who had been shipwrecked on 
that coast and detained in prison. As she ap- 
proached the harbor of Magasaki, signal guns were 
fired from the prominent headlands, to warn the 
surrounding country of the appearance of a strange 
vessel. In gaining entrance, she was met by fleets 
of boats, crowded with soldiers, who continued to 
pour in, day and night, in one incessant stream. 
Each squadron was decorated with banners, bearing 
various symbols and devices, which were transferred 
with the troops to the high grounds, surrounding 
the anchorage of the Preble. Batteries of heavy 
artillery, numbering over 50 guns, were unmask- 
ed at intervals, commanding the vessels decks. In 
the face of this array, a demand was made for the 
release of the Americans who had been subjected 
to a loathsome imprisonment of seventeen months, 
and treated with great cruelty and ignominy. The 
summons was at first treated with haughty indiffer- 
ence, by the Japanese authorities, but the firmness 
of Captain Glynn soon effected a negotiation, and 
the men were surrendered. During her cruise, 
which was marked with a great number of inci- 
dents of the most exciting character, the Preble 
visited every important post in the North Pacific 
and China Seas, upon the west coast of South 
America, Mexico, and California—traversed va- 
rious unfrequented parts of the ocean—raised the 
American flag in several ports which had never be- 
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fore been visited by an armed vessel—and afforded 
valuable assistance, in several instances, to the un- 
protected commerce of our country. 


Herman Kriege, formerly editor of a German 
newspaper in this city, died on the 31st of Dee., in 
the 30th year of his age.” He was of German 
birth, but familiar with the English and French 
languages. Devoted to the cause of political free- 
dom, and human progress, his efforts for its promo- 
tion were too great for his physical powers, and 
laid the* foundation of the disease ,to which he at 
last fell a victim. -He was a man of extensive 
literary attainments, of a clear and vigorous intel- 
lect, and of sterling integrity of character. 
Adele Lebeman died on the same day, from injuries 
caused by her dress taking fire, while playing at 
Niblo’s Theater. She has left a reputation of un- 
sullied, brightness, and was greatly beloved in all 
the private relations of life, for her unaffected good- 
ness, and the admirable grace of her character. She 
was about 23 tyears of age. 


FOREIGN. 


The excitement caused by the Papal aggression 
still continues in England. The city of London, and 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have sent 
deputations to the Queen to express their indigna- 
tion at the endeavors of the Romish Church to es- 
tablish a power in England, which is repudiated by 
the general religious sentiment of the country. 








Mr. Cobden has been challenged to a duel by 
Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, but refused to fight. 
The quarrel arose out of certain statements made 
by Cobden concerning a ridiculous speech of Sir 
Thomas’s, a few years since, in the House of Com_ 
mons. The Admiral insisted that Cobden should 
take back his words or fight. Cobden treated the 
whole affair with contempt, suggesting the expe” 
diency of choosing his friend, Mr. Punch, for his se- 
cond. But before making any arrangements, the 
Admiral gives him the cut direct in a letter which 
he signs, “ Yours: with supreme contempt.” The 
bubble thus burst, and no blood was spilt. 


The devoted Italian patriot Mazzini, has recently 
visited Paris. He went in the disguise of a sailor, 
was received in the house of a leading military 
man, and had conferences with several friends of 
European freedom. His purpose was to aid the 
loan employed in support of the cause of the peo- 
ple of Prussia. Smith O’Brien has niade an at- 
tempt to escape from his exile in Australia. He 
endeavored to go to California, but the plan proved 
abortive. Louis Napoleon is involved in debt to 
the amount of two millions of francs, but his appli- 
eation to the Assembly for relief will probably be 
‘successful. The American Protestant chapel at 
Rome has been closed by order of the Pontifical 
Government. 




















Lecturers on Paystotocgy.—A new “co-worker” 
in the field. We are informed by our Ohio exchanges, 
and private correspondence, that Miss Saran 
Coates has been lecturing in Cotumsus and other 
places, with great success, 

Miss Coates is a daughter of the distinguished 
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Dr. Coatess, of Philadelphia, who is said tu have 
? b] 
delivered the first course of popular lectures on 
Physiology in America, many years ago. We wish 
fo} ? d t=) 
this “new edition” great success. We are informed 
5 
that it is her purpose to visit Michigan during the 
present winter. Go and hear her lecture. 








Varieties. 














Our 
Sreamer which we gave in our last, has given uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


MecuanicaL DrrartMEeNT.—The OcEAN 


Thousands of our readers who 
reside in the country have no opportunity to look 
upon the Rrra opsecr, yet they take great delight 
in examining even the minature of works so vast 
and GRAND. 

In the present number we give our readers a view 
of that most powerful of all humanizers—the Loco- 
MOTIVE. 

In our next the TrLecrarn will be described, 
with suitable engraved illustrations, by which every 
one may become acquainted with this wonderful 
instrument. 


Tur Posrace on THIS JOURNAL is the same as on 
all other newspapers—namely, One Cent per num- 
ber in the State where published, or twelve cents a 
year—and one and a half cents, or eighteen cents a 
year, out of the State, and in the United States. 


Our New Departments anv New Form.— While 
two or three of our old friends seem to regret the 
change in the form of the Journal, hundreds have 
expressed great satisfaction. We trust the addi- 
tional matter which we now give, will satisfy all 
readers, and induce them to aid us in extending our 
circulation. 








Ca Cavvesandents, 








J.N. C. Your articles are all inadmissible. The prose 
contains some good thoughts, but so inelegantly expressed 
as to do yourself and the Journal more harm than good. In 
poetry you seem not to be particularly fortunate. Your 
stanza on Ideality shows that you have too little of that fac- 
ulty to charm the world. You would do well to tarry at 
some Poetical Jerico for a time. Let us see how some 
of it will look in print, aud how its rhymes will jingle :— 


Ideality pre-fers 
Refinement of man-ners ; 
It will always fan-cy 
Things in ele-gan-cy. 


This is afair specimen of the forty stanzas, We think 
there is more originality than beauty in the rhythm, Your 
school of poetry would be not only new, but without rivalry 
or imitation. Nothwithstanding you say in your 22d 
stanza :— 


Imitation will try 

With all its mim-ic-ry, 

And sufficiently learn 

To cut the same pat-tern. 
But we willrisk all attempts to steal the pat-tern of your 
muse, 


C. E. Your mode of living is good—persevere. Your ar- 
ticle has the right spirit, but is not in proper form for pub- 
lication. 
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Wm. B. C. The symbolical head does not show all the 
faculties in their normal action. Its design is to convey a 
general idea of the nature of the faculties, although some 
are shown in a perverted manifestation. 


T. L., Ulysses, Pa. When one has sent us one or more 
clubs, additional subscribers may be added at the same rate 
at any time during the year. We thank you most cordially 
for what you have done. 





KE. C. Frost. Those beautiful engravings of the fruit you 
sent us, are received, which will appear in our columns in 
due time, 


H.S. Your desire to have more “Debates of the Mental 
Faculties,” after the style of those in the February, April, 
and May numbers of 1850, you will see, by this number, is 
gratified. It was in type before your letter arrived. Other 
“ Debates” on other subjects will follow this. 


P. L. B., of Mass. You are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions for “* The Student,” as well as for the Water-Cure and 
Phrenological Journals. Your list of names is received. 
You are on the right track—* go ahead.” 


H. H. D. Leave off the use of tobacco, tea, and coffee; 
stop eating highly concentrated food; bathe daily, and rub 
the extremities, to draw the blood away from the brain; 
avoid sensual thoughts, exercise in the open air, sleep on a 
hard bed, and you will avoid what you so much dread, 
idiocy or insanity. 

DEFERRED ARTICLES. From a press of matter we are 
obliged to lay over several important articles; ‘¢ Innova- 
tion,” “ Moral Culture,” ‘ Progression,” and several others. 





<o3>-——_ 


OUR ENLARGEMENT. 


After continuing the Journal twelve years in the octavo 
form, our readers may well suppose that achange in its 
shape would cause some to regret; and we will here state, 
that not afew of our old and tried friends admonished us 
not to carry out our designs of enlargement, &c., even after 
announcing them, But we had ‘ canvassed the ground,” 
and considered well, all the possible objections, as well as 
the advantages which would grow out of the change; and 
after the most deliberate and careful examination, we deter- 
mined to “try the experiment.” How well it will succeed, 
the future will show. Thus far, however, without a single 
exception, the “change” has been regarded AN IMPROVE- 
MENT. To show our readers how thoroughly we were dis- 
couraged by many, we copy the following letter, from an old 
subscriber, who had read our journal from its commence- 


ment, He said :— 
Boston, December 8th, 1850. 


GENTLEMEN :—In the December number of the Journal, 
you mention your intentions to alter the size of it to the 
quarto furm,to save postage, &c. Every well wisher for 
the universal extension of the noble science, should say 
ditto to your proposition, if cheap postage would have that 
effect; but my idea is, that it would not, For my own pari, 
if the postage on euch monthly number was equal to its 
annual subscription price, | should not hesitate to take it. 
I therefore hope you will continue to exercise ideality, Sub- 
limity, Form, and Concentrativencss ; and, by all means, 
continue your Journal in its present octave size, lt is con- 
venient for reading and binding. You have continued its 
uniformity tor so many years, it seems almost like loosening, 
or turning an old friend from his home; and | really believe 
a very large proportion of your subscribers would entertain 
the same idea. 


On receipt of the first number in the new form, the same 

writer observes :— 
Boston, December 31st, 1850. 

GENTLEMEN :—! have received my Journal for January, 
I think, now, its alteration from the octavo to the quarto 
form, with the additional AcricuLruRAL and MECHANICAL 
Departments, must give the Journal a greater circulation 
than any other periodical that has ever been issued from 
the American or English press. 

To show how our enlargement is regarded by the, 

“NewspaPern WORLD,” 

we copy a few notices which are “akin” with the entire sec- 
ular press throughout the nation ; and that our readers “ in 
the distance” may know how we are regarded “ ar HoME,” 
we copy the remarks of our “ next door neighbor,” Tuz New 
York TriBuNE, which paper is edited by “men” who have 
‘been “heard of” away from home :— 

“Tie PHuReNOLOGICAL JouRNAL” for January commences 


a new volume, in a new and enlarged form, presenting a 
beautiful exterior, as well as an attractive table of contents, 
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It is a handsome quarto of twenty-four pages, each of three 
columns, and of a style of typography rivaling the most ele- 
gant periodicals in New York. {n addition to the discussion 
of Phrenological and Physiological science, which it has al- 
ways contained, it now presents a large amount of miscella- 
neous matter, especially treating of Education, Social De- 
yelopment, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts, and General 
Intelligence, evidently concocted with great skill, and adap- 
ted to the demands of the million in an age of progressive 
intelligence. The present number is illustrated with a great 
variety of neat engravings, which are intended as embellish- 
ments of the work, A journal containing such a mass of 
interesting matter, devoted to the highest happiness and in- 
terest of man, written in the clear and lively style of its 
practised Editors, and afforded at the “ridiculously low 
price” of One Dollar a Year, must succeed in running up 
its present large circulation to a much higher figure. 


Tue Provipence Mirror “speaks out” without qualifica- 
tion. Hear him—or, should we say, coming from the 
* Mirror,” see him :— 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—Fowlers & Wells 
are always doing something to illustrate the progressive 
spirit of the age. Some tea years ago we became acquaint- 
ed with the Phrenological Journal, and it would hardly be 
recognized with what it has been for the last four or five 
years. Step by step they have made improvements, until 
the present time. Now the January number is issued, and, 
as the later volumes exceeded the early ones, so this for 
1851 exceeds all others. Jt is enlarged and improved in 
every particular. 

Its mechanical execution is faultless, while the matter 
contained in each number is of much more value than the 





cost of a whole volume. Not only does this Journal give 
you Phrenological matter, but it has an Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, Psychological, and Educational department. It 
embraces almost every department for human improvement. 


Ture Brarriesnoro Eaeue looks down from his rocky 
home and exclaims :— 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, AND REPOSITORY 
OF Science, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.— 
The January number of this popular periodical has come 
to us in a new and improved dress, and is greatly enlarged, 
so as to give as much reading matter on Phrenology and 
Physiology, and one hundred per cent of other matter, with- 
out increasing the price, and, owing to a change of form, 
with a great decrease of postage. It is now issued in the 
quarto form, and beautifully printed—each number con- 
taining 24 pages. Price $l a year. 


Ture Famity Journat kindly notices our improvements 


thus :— 


Tue PuRENoLOGICAL JouRNAL makes a very handsome 
appearance in its new dress and new form. It also embraces 
a greater variety of topics than formerly; articles on Agri- 
culture, Mechanics, General Literature, &c., with numerous 
illustrations. It will be found a very popular family paper. 


Tue Lone IstanpER, whose age and respectability are 
alike widely-known, gives his readers the following ad- 
vice :— 

For those who wish to turn over a new leaf, and begin a 
new series of readings at the commencement of a new year, 
we can commend Tur PareNoLogicaL JourNAL. Aside 
from Phrenvlogy, per se, they will find abundant sources of 
instruction in the variety offered with bold discrimination, 
in the way of miscellany, science, and art, comprising a due 
share of all that constitutes the real, practical, useful, adap- 
ted to the wants of the people. This Journal is not intended 
as a mere ephemeral production, to be valued only for the 
‘momentary gratification of perusing something by way of 
killing time. The end of the Publishers is higher—to ele- 
yate the sphere of usefulness, fitting him for the end he was 
designed ; in short, muke every man, as such, more a man, 
by teaching the way of life here, as conducting to an here- 
after. 


Tue Port Tosacco TIMEs expresses our sentiments ex- 


actly. It says:— 

The change from an octayo to a quarto form, we think a 
decided improvement. 

Tur Fiusnine Journat, from the garden of Long Island, 
the land of nurseries and mellons, we clip this appreciative 
paragraph :— 

Tux AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL appears in an 
enlarged, improved, and bevutiful form, The neatness and 
symmetry of its typographical arrangements reflects credit 


on its publishers, and its contents will be read with interest 
by the admirers of the science to which it is devoted. 


Tur Nracara Courier.—We would that it could convey 
to the world few syllables from the voice of the migutTy 
caTeRAct from which it takes its name, as well as its own 


effective voice, when it speaks as follows :— 


Tux AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes to us 
enlarged in size, and greatly improved in appearance. It 
contains a large amount of literary and general intelligence 
of interest to ll classes of readers, besides its important in- 
formation connected with the science of Phrenology. lt is 
abundantly illustrated. 


Tur Puain Deaver speaks plainly, and we like to hear 
him talk, He says:— 


This is a very valuable and well-edited Journal. Its pages 
are of interest to all, whether believers or skeptics, as regards 





Phrenology. fts circulation is large, and a glance at its 
columns would convince any one that a dollar was well laid 
out In subscribing for it. 


Tue Linervy Banner, true to its name, hangs out to the 
world the following :— 


Tue PHReNOLOGICAL JouRNAL for January is on our table, 
free for the inspection of everybody; and we invite all to 
come up and look at it. It is now, in its new form, the best 
monthly for all classes on the American continent. It has 
been enlarged to double its former size, and rendered much 
more comprehensive in its range of subjects; and it is in 
such a shape as to be chargeable with only newspaper 
postage. 


Tue True Democrat most confidently expresses itself in 
the following manner :— 


We are satisfied that the internal evidence of a high order 
of scientific and literary merit, which its inviting pages ex- 
hibit to those who. attentively peruse it, is sufficient to in- 
duce a large number of the reading community to extend to 
the enterprising publishers a liberal patronage. 


Tue St. Louis Wuic, ina more elaborate manner, goes 
on to say :— : 


We take great pleasure in recommending this Journal to 
the public, inasmuch as we confidently believe that its pub- 
lishers are doing as much, ¢f not more, to instill correct prin- 
ciples of MENTAL SCIENCE into the minds of this nation, than 
any other firm on the Continent. The thorough acquaint- 
ance of its publishers with the science they advocate, cannot 
be called in question. When we take into consideration 
the deplorable fact, that for the space of four thousand 
years, man has lived in greater ignorance of himself, than of 
anything else, we can but approve of, and commend the 
effurts that are made, through the medium of this Journal, 
to enlighten our minds on this most important of all themes. 
Here many of the errors of our system of education are 
clearly pointed out, and a remedy offered. Here the all- 
important principles upon which are based our MORAL AND 
SOCIAL natures, together with the best means of their im- 
provement, are clearly defined, and happily illustrated. 


Tue Democratic RerLecror, after other remarks, thus 
reflects * out loud :”’— 

Its appearance has been wholly changed, and it now gives 
more tmatter, tor the same price, than previously. The 
postage is now only the same as on newspapers. The Jour- 
nal, as the advocate of reform, and also as a family visitor, 
is worth more than double the subscription price. 

Tue Satrurpay Visiror, edited by “a woman,” than 
whom none can better judge of our “ good looks,” thus 
warmly greets us. She refers to both the Phrenological and 
the Water-Cure :— 

What a blaze of beauty do these Journals present, in their 
clear, new type, and fine white paper! One is tempted to 
read, whether he is in the mood or not, and he seldom fails 
to find something well worthy his attention. These monthly 
publications have been much enlarged and improved, but 
are still afforded to subscribers for $1 per annum. 

Tue New Yorx AT LAs has the following :— 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOoURNAL.—This most excel- 
lent Journal of Science, Literature, and Useful Intelligence, 
has been enlarged. Every scientific enquirer should sub- 
scribe for this able journal. 

We have many more of the “same sort;” yet these will 
suffice for the present. We may add, our suBscRIBERS 
seem as well pleased with the Journal in its new form as the 
NEWSPAPER PRESS—eyinced by the floods of new and old 
subscriptions which are pouring in upon us. 


Pew Publications. 


The Scientific American. The advocate of Industry, and 
Journal of Scientific, Mechanical, and other Improvements. 
New York: Published weekly at $2.00 ayear, by Munn & 
Co., 128 Fulton-street. 








Than the new developments now being made by our in- 
telligent mechanics, nothing is more significant of our future 
destiny. Without our mechanics, what would have been 
our condition, and of what use all literary or other acquire- 
ments? When we consider the indispensable necessity of 
the mechanic, we are free to confess that we owe must of 
our civilization and advancement to him. Nor is there any 
one pursuit in life, save agriculture, more useful or import- 
ant. We could better dispense with our lawyers, doctors, 
and divines, than with the Mecuanic. For without nim we 
should become barbarians. It is every man’s duty to en- 
courage mechanics, and it should be every boy’s privilege 
to learn a trade. This paper is the only one in the United 
States exclusively devoted to this interest. 


The Student, (N. A. Cauxins, Editor,) for January, fully 
sustains the reputation of its predecessors. For schools this 
is the most profitable work that can be introduced, as it 
awakens and sustains the interest of scholars, while it builds 
up their moral and intellectual character. 
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THE BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
AND THE FARMERS GUIDE. 
Librral Offers to New Subseribers !! 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., NO, 64 GOLD-ST. N.Y. 


Continue to publish the four leading British Quarterly Re- 
views and Black wood’s Magazine ; in addition to which they 
have recently commenced the publication of a valuable Ag- 
ricultural work, called the 


“FaRMER’s GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRI 
CULTURE.” 


By Henry Srepuens, F. R.S., of Edinburgh, author of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &¢., &¢., assisted by Joun P. Norton, 
M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &c., &c. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with 18 or 20 
splendid steel engravings, and more than 600 engravings on 
wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating almost every 
implement of husbandry now in use by the best farmers, the 
best methods of plowing, planting, haying, harvesting, &c., 
&c,, the various domestic animals in their highest perfection ; 
in short, the pictorial feature of the book is unique, and will 
render it of incalculable value to the student of agriculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, of 
64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and when 
not taken in connection with the Reviews, or Blackwood, is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz :— 


Tur Lonpon QuarRTERLY Review, (Conseryative.) 
Tae Epinsured Review, (Whig.) 

Tue Norru Britis Review, (Free-church.) 
THe WersTMINSTER REVIEW, (Liberal.) 
Buiackwoop’s Epinsur@d Maeazine, (Tory.) 


Although these works are distinguished by the political 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their /éterary 
character which gives them their chief value, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of Chris- 
topher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is, at this 
time, unusually attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer, 
and other literary notables, written for that magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain and in 
the United States. Such works as “The Caxtons,” and 
“ My New Novel,” [both by Bulwer, ] ** My Peninsular Med- 
al,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serials, of which numerous 
riyal editions are issued by the leading publishers in this 
country, have to be reprinted by those publishers from the 
pages of Blackwood, afte: it has been issued by Messrs. 
Scott §- Co., so that subscribers to the reprint of that Maga- 
zine may always rely on having the ear/iest reading of these 
fascinating tales. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS. 


[See list of Premium Volumes below.]} 

Per ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews and 1 Prem. volume. $3 00 
For any two “ S “ A! 5 00 
For any three “ SF am “ 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews = se 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine & 6 3 00 
For Black wood and three Rev. oe se 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Rey. * “ 10 00 
For Farm, Guide [in 22 Nos.] 1s ee 5 00 
6 & & J Rev. or Black, bad 7 00 

66 Ww and any two Rey. sé 9 00 

“ “ 3 three “ “ ll 00 

“ “c “cs four “ “ 13 00 

“ ce “ allfive “ i 14 00 


[Payments to be made in all cases in advance.] 


The Premiums consist of the following works, back vol- 
umes of which will be given to new subscribers, according 
to the number of periodicals ordered, as above explained. 


[Premium Volumes.] 


ForEIGN QUARTERLY REvIEW, [comprising 1 year.] 
Buackwoop’s Macazinx, [6 months. ] 

Lonpon QuaRTERLY kr¥view [1 year.] 

BENTLEY’s MisceLuany, [6 months.] 

Epinsureu Review [1 year.] 

METROPOLITAN MaGazinr, [6 months.] 

Westminster Review, [1 year.] 

Consecutive Premium yolumes cannot, in all cases, be fur- 
nished, except of the Foreign Quarterly Review. To prevent 
disappointment, therefore, where that work is not alone 
wanted, subscribers will please order as many different works 
for premiums as there are yolumes to which they may be 


entitled, 
CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above price 
will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above works. Thus, four copies of Black- 
wood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for $9; 
four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; 
and so on. 

*.* No premiums will be given where the above allow- 
ance is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any case be fur- 
nished, unless the subscription money is paid in full to the 
publishers, without recourse to an agent. Money, current in 
the States where issued, will be received at par. 

{<s" Remittances and communications should be always 
addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Publishers. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fulton-st., N. Y., Entrance 54 Gold-st. 
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IBUNE. 


Daily, $5 ;—Weekly, $2 ;—Semi-Weekly, $3 ;—Weekly, twenty copies for $20, eight for 10 ;— 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is issued every morning, except Sunday, ona large 
sheet of fine white paper, forming eight pages, of 
six columns each, or about the size of two average 
country newspapers. About six of these pages are 
new every morning; the aggregate of editorials, 
news, and miscellanies, being greater than that of 
any other paper in America, and greater than any, 
but one or two, in Europe, though its price is but 
half that of other first-class dailies in this country, 
and less than one-fourth of the cost of similar jour- 
nals in England. Two evening editions are issued, 
to supply each subscriber with the latest news up 
to the hour when his copy must be mailed. 

The Trievnz is edited, in chief, by Horace Grer- 
ty, who has special charge of all matters pertaining 
to the Politics and Legislation of our country. Its 
Foreign (Old World) Department is in charge of 
Cuartes A. Dana, assisted by able correspondents 
in London, Paris, Constantinople, &e., de. Its Cali- 
fornia intelligence, and its City Department, are in 


Tur New York Tripune.—The Providence (R. I.) Morn- 
ing Mirror says: We think no candid person will fail to 
recognize a true likeness of the leading American Journal 
in the following, from the Boston Bee :— 


“ At the head and front of the Journals of New York, we 
at once, without reservation, place The Mew York Tribune. 
This may, perhaps, be thought a strong assertion, but we 
sincerely think a true one. The Tribune is a paper that 
presents many sterling merits, which no one oi the least 
discernment can fail to discover, nor of the least candor who 
will fail to acknuwledge. We are well aware that it 
sometimes takes grounds, and expresses opinions not at 
once endorsed by the great public, nor perhaps by its own 
friends—but yet its history and the times have hitherto 
proved, for the most part, those grounds and those opinions 
to be correct. It has shown that it has remarkable judg- 
ment and sagacity, and that, while its sentiments and doc- 
trines may sometimes, for the hour, appear as unsound and 
visionary, they are only so because in advance, and slightly 
above the general opinion. 


“ Among the chief characteristics of The Tribune are judg- 
ment, reliability, power, honesty, candor, and great com- 
mon sense. 


The editorials of The Tribune are marked by good sense, 
strength of position, transparency, good temper, and, as a 
general fact, good logic. They always read like the produc- 
tions of men of experience, of strong common sense, and in- 
variably are possessed of a manly tone. Politically they are 
courteous, though sometimes almost fearfully severe; and, 
if an opponent is to be executed, it is done with as much 
consideration and leniency as the occasion and person will 
admit. Its political columns are characterized by the most 
signal ability, and to-day, probably, carry more weight and 
confidence throughout the country than any other journal 
throughout America.” 


New York Trisune.—The Tribune is nowin its tenth 
year. It has a corps of twelve Editors and Reporters, thirty- 
seven Printers, two Proof-readers, thirteen Pressmen, En- 
gineer, and other laborers in the Press-room, four permanent 
Correspondents in Europe, three at Washington, two in Can- 
ada, two in California, one in Mexico, one in Havana, one 
in Central America, besides others in various cities of the 
United States. Its entire force, including carriers, &c., 130 
persons, The issues of the paper are 18,400 daily, 41,000 
weekly, 1,700 semi-weekly, 3,200 for California, 500 for Eu- 
rope—making, in all, 160,200 sheets weekly, and 8,330,400 
annually. It consumes seven tons and a half of paper week- 
ly, and 150 pounds of ink. Among its editors are several 
names familiar in the republic of letters, such as Horace 
Greely, C. A. Dana, J. f*. Cleveland, Bayard Taylor, and 
George Ripley.— Georgetown (Ky.) Herald. 
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Semi-Weekly, ten copies for $20. 


charge of Bayarp Taytor, assisted by an efficient 
corps of Reporters. 
render its news from all quarters, by Telegraph, 
Expresses, Steamships, and Mails, as early and re- 
liable as that of any other paper. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


contains nearly all the non-advertising matter of 
the daily, except such as is of local interest, or has 
been superseded by fuller and more exact advices 
before the Semi-Weekly is issued. It is of the same 





size with the Daily, and has few advertisements. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is issued every Thursday morning, and contains 
most of the Daily, with more summary accounts of 
such Events and Proceedings as cannot be published 
in full. We mean that no Weekly shall surpass 
this in giving a full, graphic, and faithful account of 
what the world is Doing, whereof it is Thinking, 
and how it is Progressing. 





The Trisvune is not yet quite ten years old, and 


Opitints of the Preas 


New York Trisune.—This valuable weekly commenced 
its 10th volume on the 7th inst. Here, where more than 
twenty copies of The Tribune are distributed weekly, it 
would be supererogation to speak of its character as a news- 
paper. It is already known to everybody. No other paper, 
with which we are acquainted, furnishes its readers with as 
great an amount of reading. Neither does it belong to the 
bigoted partisan class. It is decidedly progressive—reform- 
atury. Though we cannot always agree with it, we know 
that the editor, Mr. Greely, is liberal enough to tolerate an 
honest difference of opinion, what all his partisans zwil/ not 
do.— Richmond (O.) Clipper. 


{c= Tue New Yorx Trisune has seven Editors and 
five Publishers, and gives employment to as many printers 
as all the printing-offices in East Tennessee combined. It 
seems to require a great many men to carry on a printing 
establishment in New York; but here in the city of Rogers- 
ville, (we heard a preacher call our town a city, last Saturday 
evening,) one editor can do all himself. We sre editor, 
proprietor, manager, book-keeper, clerk, foreman, printer, 
proof-reader, and almost the devil. Well, Horace Greely 
wasn’t any better off than we now are, once. That’s some 
consolation, any how! Rogersville (Tenn.) Times. 


New York Trisune.—The Tribune club in this place 
will bear in mind, we trust, that their year will expire on 
the 20th of November. We presume that the 20 who have 
been favored with the perusal of this most excellent journal 
the past year, will renew their subscription; but there is 
room for any number over this.— Wabash (Ind.) Gazette. 


Tue New Yorx Trisune.—The Tribuneis on its tenth 
volume. It is a paper adapted to any meridian, and isa 
useful and valuable one, containing news from all parts of 
the world, and of that character which makes it almost in- 
dispensable. It ranks among the first of newspapers in the 
United States, and, as an instance of its popularity, it has a 
circulation of 65,000 copies.—Kane County (Iil.) Democrat. 


Tue New York TripunE.— The New York Semi- Weekly 
Tribune is received by us regularly, and is one of the most 
valuable, and, to us, advantageous exchanges, we believe we 
could have from any part of the United States. The T'ri- 
bune is a paper too well known and appreciated in the West 
to need any commendation from us. Its editor, Horace 
Greely, with the warm impulse of a most philanthropic 
heart, is, perhaps, exerting a wider and greater influence 
than any other man in the United States, upon its future 
destiny.— Pekin (Ill.) Mirror. 





Tne New York Trizune has acquired a support and in- 
fluence among all classes and parties throughout the Union, 
unequalled by any other journal. In science, letters, pro- 
gress, politics, foreign news, and domestic intelligence, The 
Tribune holds an exalted position.— Ovid (V. Y.) Bee. 


No expense will be spared to | 








has obtained an aggregate circulation of not far 
from sixty-five thousand copies—about two-thirds 
of them on its Weekly. Every subscription is 
paid in advance, and the paper stops when the ad- 
vance pay runs out, so that no man need hesitate 
to subscribe from an apprehension of being dunned 
for arrears, perhaps after he has left the place to 
which the paper is sent, in ignorance that it is con- 
tinued. Subscriptions from individuals and clubs 
are respectfully solicited by 


GREELY & WELRATH, 
Publishers, 154 Nassau-street. 


New York, December 1st, 1850. 


(s~ Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the 
United States are taken for subscriptions to this 
paper at par. Money enclosed in a letter to our ad- 
dress, and deposited in any Post-office in the United 
States, may be considered at our risk ; but a descrip- 


tion of the bills ought, in all cases, be left with the 
Posimaster. 


G. & M. 


(Ss Clergymen, of all denominations, are fur- 
nished with the Weekly Tribune Sor $1 per annwn. 


NEwsPareR EsSTABLISHMENT.—The New York Daily 
Tribune was established in 1841. It has always been sold 
at two cents a copy. Since the commencement of the pres- 
ent year, its size has been doubled, and it now appears in 
the quarto form, like the large London journals, 


The London Times, which is universally conceeded to be 
the most extensive newspaper establishment in the world, 
contains, as printers usually measure or estimate, one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand ems, and is sold at ten cents a 
copy, or thirty dollarsa year. The Tribune contuins one 
hundred and seyenty-tive thousand ems. It will thus be 
seen that The Tribune contains nearly the same amount of 
matter, at one-fifth of the price. This measure, in both 
cases, has reference to the reading matter, exclusive of ad- 
vertisements. J'he Tribune is, emphatically, a newspaper.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Daily Tribune. 


New York Trisune.—The publishers of this paper have 
issued their prospectus for the 10th volume, which com- 
menced on the 7th ofthismonth. The Tribune, we believe, 
has at present a more extensive circulation than any other 
political newspaper in the United States. 


Having had the reading of The Tribune, more or less, for 
several years, we can safely and honestly say, that of all 
“ Whig” and ‘* Democratic” papers with which we have be- 
come acquaintea, this is decidedly the best. 


On all the great and absorbing questions of the day, the 
editor takes “ high ground,” far in advance of his party—so 
much so, that we have often wondered how he could re- 
main in its ranks, advocating, with all his might, the non- 
extension of Siavery, while the great ones of the party were 
wielding all their influence either in favor of non-interference 
or compromise.—.Mt, Pleasant (Iowa) True Democrat. 





New Yorx Tripune.—This paper, edited by Horace Gree- 
ly, will commence its tenth volume on the 7th of this month. 
It has been considerably enlarged, and otherwise improved 
the last year, without increase in ils terms, making it now 
the cheapest of the class of city journals. The Tribune is 
devoted to the protection of home labor, the freedom of the 
public lands to the landless, the devotion of the public rev- 
enue less to war, navies, &c., and more to education and in- 
ternal improvement. Besides being an able advocate of 
these and all social reforms, The Tribune hus an ample do- 
mestic and foreign correspoadeuce, enabling it to give the 
latest news from every quarter of the globe. Those who 
wish the greatest variety of knowledge, in the cheapest 
form, cannot do better than subscribe for the Mew York 
Tribune. This fact is sufliciently attested by its preseit 
list of subscribers, the aggregate of the Daily, Semi-weekly, 
and Weekly, being about $65,000—the first at $5, the second 
at $3, and the last at $2 per annum, in adyance.—.4mesbury 
(Mass.) Villager. 
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Che Wbrewalagical Inurnal 


FOR 1851: 
DEVOTED TO 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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PHRENOLOGY 


Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated 
with portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines 


applied to all the common practical interests and pursuits of 
the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Will be clearly defined, amply illustrated, and made inter- 


esting and profitable to all; our motto being, “A sound 
mind in a healthy body.” 


HOME EDUCATION 


Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of knowl 
edge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge of 
her important duties. 


YOUNG MEN 


Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more nu- 
merous and beautiful than formerly, will commend this 
volume to all readers, 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy 
of the face, and ils relation to the brain, as shown by sliape, 
expression, and natural language, will be presented, and ex- 
plained in an interesting and attractive manner, 


MAGNETISM 


Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interest- 
ing Psychological facts, which seem to open to the world a 
new field of interest in the empire of mind. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 


Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intel- 


ligence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new 
feature for 1851. 


THE MECHANIC, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an in- 
structive and valuable companion. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 
Every individual who is interested in human progress and 
in the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to aid in 


extending the circulation of this Journal everywhere through- 
out the land, 


Terms im Advance? 


Single'copy, ONG year. 2...se. cose ee eee $1 00 
EAVGICOPICS, ONG VERE. «.n's.0:e, :5-«:ni0;.0-s,0/sialeicls 4 00 
Ten, Copies, One ¥RAaryai./seicten sels ot leecre ces 7 00 
Twenty copies, one year..........0s.0008 10 00 


{ce Sample numbers will be sent Gratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, posT-Pa1p, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 


N. B.—Now is the time to subscribe. 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!” To do 
this, send for the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and read it. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
and especially the young men and young women.—New Hea. 
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Che Woter-Cure Sourual 
FOR 1851. 


DEVOTED TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYDROPATHY, AND 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. 
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Toe Water Curr Journat is published monthly, illus- 
trated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy, 
and Physiology of the Human Body, with familiar instruc- 
tion to learners. It is emphatically a Journa or Hearn, 
adapted to all classes, and is designed to be a complete 
FAMILY GUIDE in all cases, and in all diseases. 

HYDROPATHY 5 

Will be fully un“olded, and so explained that all may apply 
it in various diseases, even thosesnot curable by any other 
means, There is no system so simple, harmless, and univer- 
sally applicably, as the Water-Cure. Its efiects are almost 
miracuious, and it has already been the means of saving the 
lives of thousands who were entirely beyond the reach of 
all other known remedies. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 
Will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, Clothing, 
Air, and Exercise, showing their effects on both body and 


mind. 
REFORMS 


In all our modes of life will be pointed out, and made so 
plain that “he that runs may read.’ We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life much beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how. 


TO INVALIDS§, 
No matter of what disease, the prinéiples of Hydropathy 
may safely be applied, and, in nine cases out of ten, great 
benefit may be derived therefrom. 


TO THOSE IN HEALTH. 

Without health, even life is not desirable, unless a reme- 
dy can be found. To preserve health, no other mode of 
living can compare with this system, In fact, were its rules 
observed and carried out, many of our ills would be forever 
banished, and succeeding generations grow up in all the 
vigor of true manhood. Jt will be a part of our duty to 
teach the world how to preserve health, as well as cure dis- 


ease. 
WATER-CURE AT HOME. 


Particular directions will be given for the treatment of 
ordinary cases at Home, which will enable all who may 
have occasion to apply it without the aid of a physician. 


TO WOMEN AND MOTHERS. ~ 
[t is universally conceded by all intelligent practitioners, 
as well by the old school as the new, that the Water-Cure is 
not equaled by any other mode of treatment in those pecu- 
liar complaints common only to women. The Journal will 
contain such advice and instruction as may be considered 
most important in all these critical yet unavoidable cases, 


Teh S edn@ HORE AN eAls 
Will be published on the first of each month, containing 
the best matter with reference to the application of this 
system to Life, Health, and Happiness, adapted to all class- 
es, on the following 

Werms im Advance: 


Single copy one year, .........cceeeeeeeees $1 00 
Fivé: copies one yeary.. 006 tecreeerecdaness 4 00 
Len, COPieS ONE YERMs. 7s sieiese ase duiees caele Bas med JOU 
Twenty copies one years... vised seesses ads 10 00 


{e" Sample numbers will be sent Gratis, when desired, 
Please address ali letters, posT-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





“Tue WatTer-CurREe Journa.” is bold, earnest, and en- 
thusiastic—written with the zeal and energy that nothing 
but sincere conviction can inspire. In its whole tone and 
spirit it presents c noble contrast to the vagueness, indeci- 
sion, and technical prattle of many professed scientific jour- 
nals. The facts which it brings forward in overwhelming 
abundance are suflicient to startle the Old Medical Profes- 
sion out of the deepest slumber—Wew York Tribune. 
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Che Student 


FOR 1851: 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND 
MONTHLY SCHOOL-READER. 





a 


N. A. Calkins, Loitor, 





Tats work is published monthly, containing THIRTY-TWwo 
large octavo pages, and intended to supply FAMILIzs and 
SCHOOLS With valuable reading, combining interest with in- 
struction. Jt is in every respect a FamiLy Paper, and is 
the only work of the kind published that is adapted to aLL 
THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY. 

Several pages are printed on large, plain type, containing 
articles written with easy words and simp’e ideas, for child- 
ren just learning to read, teaching them some useful mo- 
ral lesson or fact from nature, thus 

“ To aid the mind’s development.” 


THE YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
Is a little further advanced, and contains narratives, travels, 
descriptions of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific 
subjects, adapted to the capacity of the young—just suited 
“To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, to fix 
The generous purpose and the noble thought.” 

In addition to these, several pages are devoted to reading 
of a higher character, such as will interest and instruct the 
older members of the family, including parents and teach- 
ers. These divisions into departments for various grades of 
readers make the work admirably svited as a School- 
Reader. In short, it is so arranged as to be 


ADAPTED TO ALL. 
Tt is devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Im- 
provement of Youth; embraclng the 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Including Physiology, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chem- 
istry, and Natural Philosophy, and important discoveries 
made from time to time in each. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Of distinguished persons, illustrated with handsome por- 
traits 5 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Giving a familar description of animals and their habits, il- 
lustrated by beautiful engravings, forms an interesting fea- 
ture of this work. 

A page of Music is given monthly, also lessons on Pxo- 


NOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, 


In its leading features, of our own and other countries, will 
be found in our columns; thus keeping the reader advised 
of the principal changes and discoveries taking place among 
the different nations of the earth. Also, the Coat or Arms 
of each State of the Union, with a brief history of its settle- 
ment and present statistics. 


SUCH A VARIETY 
Tue Srvpenr presents in its monthly visits. It has a word 
of encouragement for ALL who desire improvement, from 
the reAcuER and the parent to the youngest pupil. 


OUR ENTERPRISE 
Is a novel one, and the plan of our work unlike any other 
that has ever been offered to the public. Our aim is to pre- 
sent the 
BEST FAMILY PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 

which can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR. 

THE STUDENT 
Is published by Fowirrs and WELLS, 131, Nassav-sTREET, 
New York, on the following 

Terms im Advamce: 


Single copy One year,.... 0.0. eceseeseseoes . $1 00 
Five copies ONG year,...........60is. veces 4 00 
BIQHE COPIES ONE YOAMs.. 606 .r00secsseeenios . 6 00 
Fiffeen copies one year,.........ssd5~ cesewe 10 00 


( Please address all letters, post parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, . 
No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, 
cS" Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergymeén, are 
authorized agents.} 
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DEBATE OF THE FACULTIES. 
ON THE PURSUITS OF LIFE. 


NUMBER I, 

The members being assembled in the Ro- 
tunda, called Cranium, OrvEr took the chair, 
by general consent, when Cavsaurry intro- 
duced the following resolution :— 

“Resotvep, That it is time to make a se- 
lection of a pursuit for life, and that this 
question be now discussed.” 

“Tn deciding upon the merits of this reso- 
lution,” said Causaxity, “I think it the part 
of wisdom to select something which will be 
useful to mankind, and which can always be 
relied upon for a support. Anything will 
satisfy me which will not fail with the change 
of fashion. Agriculture is good, and can 
never fail to be needed, nor will it ever be 
overdone. Besides, the king and the clown 
alike need bread; so that the vibrations of 
fashion and fluctuation of opinions, religious 
or political, can never set it aside. The same 
is true of blacksmithing, carpentry, ship- 
building, masonry, and manufacturing cloth, 
leather, iron and lumber and many other 
substantial trades. Legitimate commerce, 
and general trade, are likewise necessary, but 
very liable to be overdone.” 

Ipeauity arose, and said, “I trust that 
great care will be taken in this selection; for 
really I can hardly perceive it possible for me 





to be contented with any of those common 
pursuits named by our venerable friend. I 
most earnestly implore that we may have 
something ornamental, like sculpture, paint- 
ing, Daguerreotype, selling fancy goods, or 
if we must manufacture, let it be watches, 
jewelry, or that which is decorative and beau- 
tiful.” 


APPROBATIVENEsS addressed the chair : “I 
agree, in the main, with the last member up; 
but some of the occupations he has named 
would not suit me. The idea of working in 
plaster and marble, and looking dusty, like a 
miller, is horrible. True, we might excel so 
as to obtain fame, like a Canova or a Powers, 
when we would be courted by the great, and 
our name sent down to posterity on the en- 
during statue and scroll of honor. Butshould 
we fail of achieving the highest honors of the 
art, I would by far prefer to be a genteel 
tradesman in an elegant store, with aristo- 
cratic customers, where we could dress finely, 
and live in style. That is the life and the 
business for me. I go for a business of the 
highest respectability, and one in which our 
efforts will not be regarded as labor. 


Causauity whispered a word to Catcv- 
LATION, who rose, and said, “ Our friend who 
has just resumed his seat is perhaps not aware 
of the anxious cares, the searching estimates 
and calculations, the far reaching plans and 
harrassing duties which will devolve on us to 
keep such a mercantile business in successful 
operation. Financiering and calculating profit 
and loss, contriving to meet payments, posting 
books and making bills, running after bad 
debts, and managing a store full of clerks and 








selfish customers all day and half the night, 
is no trifle, but is so much like labor that it 
takes a world of vanity to twist it into any 
other name. One may bow and smile over 
a counter to fashionable customers, and be 
arrayed in nice attire, with hair perfumed, and 
lily-white hands, loaded with sparkling rings, 
and perhaps reap a few bargains; but this is 
the poetry of the business. There are ten 
thousand annoyances and cares that the inex- 
perienced little dream of, until they become 
sober realities. Look at the grey locks, care- 
worn features, and anxious, agitated manner 
of merchants—old before their time—and it 
takes off some of the tinsel of the commercial 
pursuit.” 

“T am informed,” said CautrousyEss, 
“that ninety out of every hundred who en- 
gage in mercantile pursuits, fail in business 
and die poor; and I shall take time to con- 
sider before I engage in so hazardous an en- 
terprise, with the assurance, too, that we must 
work—yes, work—as hard as any mechanic, 
and that kind of work too which wears out 
the health, nerves, patience, and sometimes 
the honesty of the man. I had rather have 
the dust of the miller, or the soot of the 
forge, or the clamor and labor of the lumber 
mill, with the certainty of a substantial com- 
petence, than to shine in gay colors a few 
years among fashionables, and run the risk of 
being kicked at last into the hovel of pinching 
poverty by the very cliques, for the gratifica- 
tion of whose pride and vanity we had lived 
and labored, and to which we had finally 
been sacrificed.” 


“But,” responded Appropativexess. “I 
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am informed by Hops, and belicve it true, 
that we shall be of the fortunate class who 
get rich ; and Setr Esrzem says, we can, 
without doubt, succeed, as he is quite con'i- 
dent that few possess the talent which we can 
bring into the business. I don’t carve if we do 
have balance sheets to make and bank notes 
t>» pay, for every one knows it is respect- 
able to be scen and known ‘on ’change;’ and 
as to the night watchings and the drudgery 
of the business, so much feared by Caurious- 
Ness and magaitied by CatcuLation, who 
cares so much for that, if one can be called a 
splendid merchant, and ride in his carriage, 
and live fashionably ? 
membered that a merchant does very little 
work: that is done by clerks and porters. It 
should not be forgotten that we are to bea 
Then 


we can wear fine cloth, elegant ornaments, 


merchant, the owner and proprietor. 


polished boots, and live in ease and respect- 
ability.” 

“Nonsense,” said ComBativeneEss, “ give 
us a business that is manly in its character. 
I am utterly disgusted with the soft twattle 
of APPROBATIVENESS about elegance, gentility, 
and efieminacy. For a white hand, standing 
dicky, flashy chains and rings, and fashion- 
able dress, he would ruf the risk of protested 
notes, bankruptey, a hungary stomach, and a 
hovel. I would a thousand fold prefer to 
grapple resolutely in stern effort, and force 
from the grasp of relentless fortune an honor- 
able competence, than to smile and bow to 
win the good graces of the fickle dame. He 
may rub his white hands, and whisper soft 
persuasive blarney for success ; but I prefer to 
seize the prize with my hard hand and stal- 
wart arm, and shout my mauly triumph with 
Iam ready, with Firmyess, 
Destructiveness, and CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 
to plunge into the rugged wilds of the West, 
and redeem it from solitude; or to build 
ships, or in them ride the stormy ocean; or 
in the mine, forge, or factory, furce matter 
into useful forms; anything of an industrial 
character, that will enable us to drive our way 
to prosperity, will suit me better than selling 
shirt buttons, needles, pins and tape. It is 
not in my nature to wait for a business to 
come to me. I desire to rush out into active 
life, and by main strength of muscle or ma- 
chinery, force prosperity to yield her trea- 
sures.” 

“ Well said,” responded Frrmness, “ Give 
us a business, whatever it may be, that re- 
quires, and will repay, manly energy and 


the lion’s voice. 





But it should be re- 








perseverance. I cannot endure fickleness and 
irregularity. ‘Sure and steady wins the day.’ 
Our friend ComBariveness may rely upon 
my constancy in aid of his proposition. 

Se.r Esrzem rose, with unbending dignity, 
and having surveyed each member very cool- 
ly, prececded to say, “I have listened to the 
several suggestions of members, hoping that 
the choice of a pursuit-mizht be made with- 
out any council from me, choosing that those 
who have the work to do would satisfy them- 
selves as to the kind of business to be done, 
leaving to me merely the general direction or 
superintendence of the business when estab- 
lished. Let it be understood, however, that 
I would much prefer a dignified calling—a 
large, heavy business, I care not what is its 
character, whether tilling the soil, navigating 
the ocean, wielding the sledge, rearing the 
edifice, felling the forest, or substantial mer- 
Give me as aids, ConscIENTIOUS- 
NESS, Firmness, CAusALITy, COMBATIVENESS, 
DesrructivEeNnEss, and CoNSTRUCTIVENESS, as 
right hand men, and I will engage to make 


chandise. 


honorable any business which a man ought 
to engage in. Inglorious idleness, and con- 
sequent dependence, I cannot tolerate. To 
pursue a course requiring us to cringe to pub- 
lic caprice is equally odious. I cannot eat 
the bread of dependence, nor wear garments 
spotted with dishoner. I would be a street 
scavenger rather, and ennoble my avocation 
by a character above reproach, and an ele- 
vated intelligence. 
is degrading; and if I could be heard, to 
make a boot or rule a kingdom should neither 
elevate one man nor depress another. We 
lack true personal dignity when we suppose 
that the honest dust and sweat of useful toil 
degrades the Man, or that simpering gentility, 
in ornamental occupations, necessarily accom- 
panies true HONOR. 


No labor which is useful 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


It is an admitted fact, borne out by all 
history, that a strong people must ultimately 
absorb the weak. We speak of strength, 
not as reckoned by numbers, or physical 
hardihood, or intellectual might merely, but 
a combination of all these elements, and an 
addition of high moral force. 

The Greeks and Romans had power of 
intellect to direct their immense physical 
prowess, and although the world trembled 
before them and yielded to their sway, yet 
the violence of the conquests awakened a 
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hatred in the vanquished which prevcnted 
the language and religion of the conquerors 
from keeping pace with their empire. The 
reason of this was because the moral and 
social faculties were not engazed in the con- 
quest. Brute force, guided by intellect, 
awakens dread and fear, but never enkindles 
those moral and social sympathies whch 
constitute the basis of civilization. 


Wherever a conquest has been made 
without repulsive violence, and the ideas 
and language of the conqueror have been 
widely and humanely engrafted upon a peo- 
ple, there their influence and sway have been 
lasting. Spain, by a subtle policy, extended 
her empire over half a hemisphere, and 
held it for centuries, but was careful to im- 
bue the people with her ideas and language, 
and although her power has been in many 
places crushed, yet the fuot-prints of her civili- 
zation, her modes of thought, her maxims, 
her language, and, of course, a corresponding 
sympathy and affection, mark her presence 
and her influence. 


Civilization, we regard as the manifesta- 
tion of all the faculties of man in well directed 
and harmonious action. ‘No man or nation 
is truly civilized who does not possess and 
exemplify all the higher attributes of human 
nature. There are thousands in civilized 
society who have little of true civilization. 
Merely animal in their feelings and aspira- 
tions, their actions are low, sordid and grovel- 
ing. Their chief pleasure is in sensuality, 
and although they exist as human beings, 
surrounded by a higher sphere of mind, yet 
all they require to make them savages is an 
exemption from the overpowering force of 
law. Indeed they often break through that 
restraint, and recklessly brave its penalties. 
The true way to civivilize and elevate these 
unfortunate members of society, is to melt 
down the turbulence of thcir dispositions by 
a persevering address to their higher suscepti- 
bilities, and illuminate their minds by educa- 
tion. This alone will quench the fire of pas- 
sion, and establish a moral tribunal in their 
natures. 


Those whom we call savages and barbarians 
are universally under the dominion of the 
animal propensities. Their moral, social, and 
perfective faculties—including ConstRUctTivE- 
ness, Acquisitivengess, and IpEALIrY—are 
feebly developed in head, and uninfluential 
in character. The bare skull of a savage 
can instantly be selected, without mistake, 
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from a hundred of those of civilized men, by 
the shape alone, Even the domesticated dog, 
horse, ox, cat and hog, show unmistakable 
differences in cranial development from those 
which are wild, corresponding precisely with 
the differences existing between savage and 
civilized man. 

Man may exist merely as an animal, but. 
he never fulfils his destiny until every faculty 
is brought to its highest state of development 
and pervection. The first progress made by 
man towards civilization was, of course, slow, 
because he had no higher types of the race 
to develop his powers ; but favored by climate 
and circumstances, he gradually emerged 
from a merely animal state of being to a 
higher mode of life. Nor did civilization 
find its present elevation until, by a mixture 
of nations by conquests and marriages, a 
mental organization was produced whith 
combine the force and bodily hardihood of 
the savage, with the cool reflection of the 
Saxon, and the artistic taste of’ more sunny 
climes. 

The Anglo-Saxon possesses the best mental 
and physical organization that can be found, 
and his conquests have carried throughout 
the earth the noblest and most permanent 
civilization the world has ever seen. Nor 
does he ever loose a point once gained. 
Wherever he sets his foot he carries religious 
freedom, enterprise, useful art, a sound phi- 
losophy, a higher type of social order, and 
firmer security for life, liberty, and property. 
The conquered usually find their condition 
improved ; new hopes are awakened, new 
fields of enterprise opened, and he hails his 
Anglo-Saxon conqueror as an ultimate bene- 
factor. Ile, therefore, adopts his laws, learns 
his arts, imbibes his thoughts, and borrows 
his language in which to express them, and 
feels the yearnings of higher hopes and a 
nobler destiny. 

The nation which carries into savage coun- 
tries high toned moral and intellectual power, 
will impart by culture and amalgamation, the 
only elements of civilization, namely, the 
ascendancy of the moral and_ intellectual 
faculties. 

The state of civilization among the various 
races of men can never be made equal, and 
it seems to be the order of nature that the 
weak gradually yet surely dwindle away, and 
become lost before the march of a higher order 
of men. : 

The North American Indian cannot mix 
and associate with the white man. Like the 


deer and buffalo, his favorite game, he retires 











towards the setting sun, and strews his track 
with his bones. His name and his deeds 
pale before the sun of civilization. The excep- 
tious to this rule are among the most elevated 
of the tribes. ; 

The Hottentots and other inferior races 
seem incapable of a hizh degree of elevation. 
Nor with their inferior organic structure can 
it be expected. We-cannot “gather grapes 
from thorns nor figs from thistles.” We 
must first “make the tree good that the fruit 
may be good also.” The crab apple is not 
reclaimed in a single generation, nor can any 
better results be expected of the lower types 
of the human raee. 

By educating a generation to their highest 
capacity of moral and intellectual culture, 
they are enabled to transmit, by hereditary 
influence, a higher mental type to their pos- 
terity than they received, thus sending down 
the influences of education in organic develop- 
ment. Such children are more susceptible to 
improvement than the parents, and these 
tendencies from generation to generation, are 
thus constantly augmented till the mental 
character is remodeled, and made capable 
of appreciating and receiving all that is noble 
in industrial prosperity, art, science, peace, 
and enlightened Christianity. 


EE ———————— 


ABUSE OF ORDER. 


“O dear, Mr. Sharp, why don’t you clean 
your feet before you come in, really you men 
are so slovenly you wear one’s patience quite 
out. The kitchen, even, is too clean a place 
for you. 
with his hair full of dust, littering the house 
—so it goes, litter and sweep, scatter and 
pick up, arrange and disarrange, the day 
through. 

“Now, Jane, what is that curtain disar- 


And here comes that pesky dog, 


ranged for? and here are the books mislaid 
again; I declare it takes the whole of my 
time to put things to rights. Who ever saw 
such a disorderly family. And there, John, 
you have left a chair out of its place; and 
here are Charley’s play things on the floor, 
and that morning paper on the window stool, 
it is a perfect bedlam here ; heigh ho, a slave 
to slovens am I, it is too bad. 

“Don’t open that window to let in the 
dust ; our carpets and furniture will be ruined. 
I can’t help it, if the air is too close; we 
might as well suffer a little inconvenience 
that way as to be buried in dust. This liv- 
ing in contact with dust and dirt I despise. I 
wish our house was in the middle of a ten 

















acre grass plot, that we might not be so an- 
noyed by dust, dirt, and litter. 

“Ah, Bridg +t, everything is again in a 
muss in the kitchen. 
tore tidy and prim ? 


Can’t you keep things 

I could do it, I am 
sure. The careless habits of servants annoy 
me so much, and the jast is always more dis- 
orderly than any of the rest; and just as I 
get them trained to be neat, they get angry 
and are off, and I suppose it will be the 
same with you, just as you begin to learn my 
ways and to be good for anything.” 


“Indade, Mrs. Sharpe, you are the sharp- 
est little bit of a woman I ever lived wid, 
quite entirely ; and if it is nateness you want, 
you will have to look a long lenth before you 
find me bethers for that same : besides, I have 
lived in the nicest and dacentest ladies’ houses 
in the city, sure, and I have, and niver a 
word of fault came to my two ears, fornenst 
I lived in this house. And no offense to ye, 
mum, but sure I hope the day will be short 
that I stay, if I must be scolded and called 
hard namies and the likes, I do, indade, mum.” 

Thus, excessive OrpER in Mrs. Sharp kept 
her in a constant tease. She thus drove 
every servant out of her house as soon as 
they had become useful ; her children feared 
to move lest they should disturb the fas- 
tidivus arrangement of something, or scatter 
their things, or litter the house; and they 
avoided her company, because they were un- 
happy in her presence, and sought such so- 
ciety in the streets as chanced to offer, and 
they became contaminated by viscous asso- 
ciates while they received no marked influ- 
ence from the mother, but angry essays on 
disorder, and she lived to regret their way- 
ward course and depraved habits. To cor- 
rect one defect, as she regarded it through her 
warped Orper, she allowed all their other fa- 
culties to go astray. This she did not design 
or desire, but such was the result. 

The husband, too, kind and noble hearted, 
and not less neat than men in general, who. 
could have been moulded by kindness and 
forbearance into any desirable habits, left his 
home and family to avoid the perpetual din 
of fault-finding, and the extra fixedness and 
precision of everything at home, and sought — 
company at a gentecl hotel. He was a good 
fellow, full of soul and kind feeling, and hav- 
ing been burned out at home, he the more 
readily sympathized with the genteel Joun- 
gers at the hotel. He imbibed habits of idle- 
ness and intemperance—neglected his. busi- 
ness and his family, and in three years the 











sheriff sold him out of house and home. He 
is now a poor wreck of a noble man; his chil- 
dren are scattered, and his unhappy wife 
spends her days in sorrow over the wreck of 
her hopes ‘and happiness, and at night, 
dreams of cobwebs, dust, and disorder. 

A few days since a lady called at our of- 
fice for a chart, who was described as being 
extra fastidious and precise to such an extent, 
that she was supposed by those but partially 
acquainted with her, to be cold, distant, and 
unapproachable, and that young gentlemen 
who admired her talents and attain- 
ments would fear to make advances, the 
whole arising from excessive ORDER combined 
with Ipeaurry. She smiled, and said: she 
knew she was ardent in her attachments, and 
would give anything if she could be familiar 
and easy, but, said she, it is out of my power, 
I seek to do so, but I fail; but never before 


knew the reason. Her friends confirmed our 


_ statement relative to gentlemen lacking cour- 


age to address her, and said that several 
would have preferred her above all others, but 
fearing a repulse if they made advances, and 
had become happily settled with others, while 
this lady, highly respected for her taste, 
talents, and moral worth, is single at twenty- 
eight. 

We are quite willing that Orprr should 
be a law, and even “ Heavens’s first law,” 
but doubt the propriety of allowing it to bea 
TYRANT. 


—_—_—_—_—3o>—___———_ 


MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 


NUMBER III. 

A perversion of Philoprogenctiveness, or an 
insane manifestation of it, often produces the 
most ridiculous and troublesome results. Wo- 
men have been known to steal, or kidnap chil- 
dren, if they were not blest with those of their 
own; or fondle dogs, birds, or cats, to a most 
“ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” Diseased, 
or excessive Cautiousness and Philoprogen- 
itiveness, make many a mother miserable, 
respecting her children, if they are ill or ab- 
sent, and perfect slaves to them at all times, 
besides spoiling them by squeamish fears, or 
over indulgence. Phrenological science would 
teach such mothers a valuable lesson, as well 
as the world charity, for the half insane oddi- 
ties of such cases as the following diseased 
condition of the maternal impulse :— 

“The inhabitants of the house No. 11 Rue 
St. Lazare, Paris, have as co-lodger an elderly 
widow, one Madame Deschamps, who has a 
great passion for cats. The inhabitants of 














the house were so much incommoded by the 
disagreeable and unhealthy odors which arose 
from that domestic menagerie, that they re- 
quested the Commissary of Police to abate 
the nuisance. This officer in vain begged 
Mad. Deschamps to do justice to her neigh- 
bors, in ceasing to offend their olfactory or- 
gans by day, and their auricular organs by 
in. At last, 
wearied by her obstinacy, accompanied by a 


night, but his requests were in vain. 


posse of officers of police, he went to her ap- 
artment to seize the offender. He opened 
the door and retired; the stench came near 
suffocating him. But the police are perse- 
vering—he returned and entered with his 
posse. They found Mad. Deschamps in bed 
—she had in bed with her three cats, which 
she said were sick, and vowed she had no 
others; but presently a fatal Jong-drawn 
M-e—w was heard under the bed; the cur- 
tains were raised, and behold, no Jess than 
thirty cats, with straight tails, and sharp teeth, 
in battle array ! 


The Commissary ordered the insurgents 
should be taken into custody—but this was 
easier said than done. However, after a 
pitched battle, the cats were conquered, and 
the whole thirty-three unceremoniously tum- 
bled into a sack, and carried to the pound, 
amid their caterwauling, and the heart rend- 
ing shrieks of the bereaved widow.” 

Another instance of similar character is re- 
lated of a man in the same city, and is en- 
titled by the narrator “Man’s Weakness for 
Dogs ;’?— 

“In the Rue Jean Pair Mallet, there was 
a widower, who was a dog-fancier. He was 
a retired baker, and possessed some fortune. 
Among his property he possessed a house, 
which he would not rent, but made it the gene- 
ral receptacle of all the dogs he could find, no 
matter how ugly they were; and as he was 
as little scrupulous about the means of ob- 
taining them, as he was of their beauty, he 
soon procured a large number. The only 
tenant of the house, besides himself and his 
doys, was a chiffonnier, who paid him no 
rent, but brought him all the offal he could 
find in his daily tours. The retired baker 
lived in the greatest misery, although pos- 
sessed of fortune. He had no furniture in 
his house but one bed, hanging his clothes on 
a nail. When he went to bed, he called all 
his dogs to lie around and on top of him, and 
thus kept him warm. 

“When the police cleared out his pets, he 
was so furious that he tried to commit suicide 
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by leaping from the window. Who shall 
dare say that man’s heart cannot love?” 
Now what the writer here calls a “ weak- 
ness,” for these animals, is, in reality, an undue 
strength of parental love, which absorbed the 
judgment, and warped the mind. How much 
he meant by asking his last question, “‘ Who 
shall dare say that man’s heart cannot love ?” 
is not definite. No one chooses to contradict 
man’s power to love; but this question im- 
plies that every species of attachment springs 
from one source. This is not true. Benevo- 
lence produces universal kindness or sympa- 
thy ; Adhesiveness, fraternal attachment, or 
love between equals; Amativeness, sexual 
love, Union for Life, connubial love; Philo- 
progenitiveness, a love of progeny, or pets, 
which is the kind exhibited, in a perverted 
state, by this man for his dogs. Between 
husband and wife, all these sources of love may 
be exercised, except the last, and this, by 
loving a common object, heightens all the 
rest. To this complex love power, the writer 
evidently alludes, yet bases his assumption on 
false premises—on a single faculty, the foun- 
tain of only one element of love, which may 
be strong in a person, while every other love 
element may be weak. 


Se a 


BARON VON HUMBOLDT. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





No person can look at the portrait of Hum- 
boldt without being immediately impressed 
with the fact, that he was one of the most 
extraordinary of men. His broad, high, and 
expansive forehead, the large size of his head 
in general, and the enormous magnitude of 
the upper portion of it, indicate extensive ob- 
servation, a mind hungry for knowledge, and 
capable of mastering the most abstruse sub- 
jects; seeking out new truths, classifying 
and arranging the old, then of generalizing 
the whole into gigantic systems of thought 
and philosophy. The base of the head does 
not appear broad; hence selfishness and se- 
verity, with artifice and cunning, do not appeal 
to be influential elements of his mind; hence 
the calmness, honesty, and placidity of his ex- 
pression of countenance. The chest appears 
to have been large, and capable of furnishing 
an unusual amount of vitality to sustain life 
and health, and to invigorate the brain to a 
high degree of mental action and power. 
Such a head indicates a philanthropist, a 
moralist, and philosopher, and a master spirit 
among men, not in the direction of conquest 
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and blood, but in the pursuits of peaceful 
arts, the enjoyment of science, and an ac- 
quaintance with the whole arcana of na- 
ture. 


Mirturuiyess, Ipeariry, Supiimiry, and 
CaurTiousnsss, organs ranged on the upper 
side-head, appear to be large, giving width 
and prominence to that portion; hence, 
with all his daring and enterprise, he would 
be prudent and safe, and pass through nume- 
rous difficulties without harm; and IpEALiry 
and Susuimiry large, would give a love for 
the vast, the sublime and beautiful in nature ; 
and with large Marvetousngss, a love for 
the novel, strange and surprising in the phe- 
nomena, which science reveals in geology, 
astronomy and philosophy. OrprEr and Cat- 
CULATION also appear large; hence, method, 
precision, and statistical information would be 
eminently marked in his labors. Such a mind 
is inclined to theorise and speculate beyond 
the developments of history and forward to 
the future. Originality of mind, grasp of 
thought, and general comprehensiveness of 
intellect and imagination, should mark such 
an organization. Such a head is honest, and 
cautious in its conclusions, though inclined to 
magnify its pictures, and throw a splendor 
and distinctness around its productions. VEN- 
ERATION appears large ; hence a, high degree 
of reverence for things sacred, and great love 
of antiquity. His mind is peculiarly 
adapted to revel among the ruins of the past, 
and speculate upon the earth’s recorded his- 
tory, and to stretch onward to the future de- 
velopment of the history of earth and its in- 
habitants. Comparison and Human Na- 
TURE, as well as CAUSALITY, are magnificently 
developed ; hence, his power of analysis, com- 
parison and generalization, of abstract thought 
and criticism, and the power to understand 
character, motive, and habits of men and ani- 
mals, is rarely surpassed. The*social devel- 
opments are doubtless large, while the moral, 
perfective, observing, and reflecting organs 
are of the first order. LIypivipvuatrry, Lo- 
oauity, Form, Sizz, Cotor, and Lanevace 
are quite conspicuous; hence his love of 


‘traveling and fondness for observation, power 


to measure magnitude and shape, criticism of 
colors, and descriptive talent, are unusually 
prominent. Such a temperament, being a 
combination of the vital, motive, and mental, 
and such an assemblage of large organs, 
united in a single individual, produce a sleep- 
less activity of mind, and zeal, vigor, and en- 
terprise necessary to give them full effect. 
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BARON ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 











They have raised for him a monument, as a 
man of science and profound research, which 
will transmit his name to future generations 
as one of the chief ornaments and benefactors 
of the race. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BARON ALEXANDER VON 
HUMBOLDT. 


“ What a man!” exclaimed Goethe once, 
after recieving a visit from Humboldt. “TI 
know of no man to compare him to: he re- 
sembles a source of ever-gushing sweet waters: 
he knows everything, and knows thoroughly 
what he does know.” 


The poet was right. Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, who completed his 81st year on the 
14th of September last, with all the undimin- 
ished vigor of his mind, and with a body still 
hale, is one of the greatest and most compre- 
hensive minds that have flourished in any 
age, and one of the most important men of 
our own. He has been most appositely call- 
ed the Napoleon of natural science, in order to 
conyey the idea that he stands forth without 
comparison among ordinary mortals. 

There have been, perhaps, few men so en- 
tirely fortunate as he has been; for nature 
endowed him with a sane body, and a gigantic 
as well as asane mind. It is seldom that a 








European from a northern clime can rove with 
impunity among palm-trees; but on Hum- 
boldt, neither the heat of the tropics nor the 
icy cold of the Ural and Altai could exert 
any baneful influence. From an early period 
he was independent as to fortune, and there 
was no adverse circumstance to prevent him 
from giving himself to the impulse of his ge- 
nius. Even as a youth, he enjoyed the society 
of the wisest and best in Germany. To a 
calm perspicuity of understanding he unites 
a wonderful acuteness of penetration, and his 
first impression is unerring. In powers of 
combination he has seldom been equaled ; 
and besides his collossal memory, that never 
deserts him, that is equally faithful as it is 
rapid, his whole intellect is infused with a 
rich poetic vein, and again so vivid a fancy is 
all his own, his taste is so exquisite and fine, 
that he throws the charm of attraction over 
the very dryest subject he may happen to 
treat. Geographers unanimously recognize 
him as their master, historians gratefully con- 
fess that their lore is deeply indebted to him, 
and philologists have received no little light 
from him to illume what had been hitherto 
obscure for them in antiquity. Hardly is 

there one single field of scientific inquiry 
that Humboldt has not enriched; he has 
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even enlightened the fathers of the Church 
on their zthetic side. The Spaniards as well 
as Germans, so likewise the French and the 
English, enrol this wonderful man among 
their classic stylists; for in addition to the 
most accurate Latin, Humboldt writes Span- 
ish, English, and French, with skill, precision, 
and force, as his own native language. When 
he gave lectures thirty years ago in Paris, 
the French willingly admitted that few of 
their own great countrymen came up to him 
in luxuriance, correctness, and clearness. 


This man, in} the plenitude of his under- 
standing, and with the clearest consciousness, 
has lived with and through a period of trans- 
ition such as the world has never seen since 
the earliest centuries of Christendom. Born 
in the same year with Napoleon, he knew the 
Great Frederick : his youth was coeval with 
the North American contest for liberty ; he 
admired the great Washington: the drama 
of the French revolution, that convulsed the 
world, and that shed torrents of blood, he 
saw, and not remotely, pass before him, with 
its martial feats and its giants. But while 
the German empire of a thousand years was 
tumbling into ruin, and the German land 
was becoming the prey of the potent conquer- 
or, Humboldt was wandering through the 
table-lands of the Andes or the low plains 
near the Orinoco and Rionegro; he was not 
an immediate witness of the disasters his 
countrymen bewailed at Ulm or Jena. Dur- 
ing the long time of the restoration, he em- 
ployed his leisure in the composition of those 
literary works that will remain as patterns in 
all ages for the natural sciences, for future 
research in the antiquities of America, and for 
every branch of geography. He, the man of 
fourscore years, who has so stirred men by 
the living word, and so genially promoted 
study, has seen, too, in the evening of his in- 
finitely rich life, how the German people still 
struggle for a new conformation—for unity 
and freedom. So enlightened a soul, so clear 
a thinker, a head so incapable of all narrow- 
mindedness, must be devoid of prejudice, must 
be favorably inclined, from the depths of that 
soul, to the cause of freedom and progress. 
Yet for any immediate political activity his 
nature has been as little disposed as Goethe’s 
was. Humboldt has ever been content with 
employing his influence preferably in behalf 
of science, which owes an infinite debt of ac- 
knowledgment to him, 

There are very few scientific great. individ- 
uals of the last sixty years with whom he 


had not personal relations. If anything in 
him, in addition to the immense comprehen- 
siveness of his acquirements, could raise our 
astonishment, it would be his almost unparal- 
leled industry, and that wonderful activity 
that distinguishes this great man. He has 
enlarged the science of navigation, especially 
enriching the history of nautics—geology, 
zoology, botany, are no less indebted to him 
than the collective physical sciences, more 
particularly meteorology, magnetism, that 
science which treats of the distribution of 
heat over the earth; geography, agriculture, 
and trade. Almost in every field in the his- 
tory of nations, in political history, and lastly, 
in statistics, this German gigantic mind has 
formed new paths of exploration. 

When a young man of twenty, after he 
had completed his university studies in Got- 
tingen and at Frankfort on the Oder, we find 
him, in the company of George Forster, de- 
scending the Rhine, on his way to Holland 
and England; he writes his work on the 
basalts near the Rhine. Immediately after 
this he proceeds to Freiberg, for studying 
under Werner, the founder of geological sci- 
ence, and he writes on fossil plants. He then 
enters for a short time into the Prussian civil 
service ; but the routine of administrative du- 
ties not satisfying his ardent mind, he applies 
with redoubled ardor to the study of animal 
electricity, goes to Vienna, where he labors 
intently on botany, then travels, accompanied 
by Leopold von Buch, and to whom it is still 
permitted to behold the light of day, through 
Salzburg and Styria, but he is compelled to 
renounce the plan of exploring Italy. He 
however repairs with his brother Wilhem to 
Paris, where he forms the acquaintance of his 
future traveling companion, Bonpland ; and in 
1799 sets out for the court of Madrid, to ob- 
tain there the permission of traveling through 
the Spanish colonies of America. In his 
eighteenth year he had resolyed on visiting 
the American continent, and what he had 
studied and labored on up to his thirtieth 
year he considered as a mere preparation for 
the accomplishment of a greater task. The 
youth had indeed had his fancy fired at first 
by the splendid and luxuriant vegetation of 
the plant world, by the forests .of gigantic 
trees interwoven. with lianas and the foliage 
of countless shrubs, by the peculiarity of the 
lofty steppes on the Andes, the boundless ex- 
tent of the savannahs, of which he subse- 
quently traced so vivid a picture in his Views 
of Nature. Gradually, however, with his im- 


creasing knowledge rose the purely scientific 
interest, and Humboldt commenced his voy- 
age across the Atlantic Ocean. 


The hardy traveler, so carefully pre-in- 
structed, traversed the mounts and plains of 
modern Venezuela, ascended the Orinoco, to 
where it branches off, and thus forms a junc- 
tion with the Amazon, exploring Guayana, 
concerning which another German traveler, 
Schomberg, has lately given such valuable 
contributions ; he then sailed across the sea 
to Cuba, the pearl of the Antilles, then back 
to the continent again, which he mounted 
along the valley of Magdalena, up to the 
table-land of the Cordilleras. Thus he scan- 
ned the majestic solitude of Quito, and navi- 
gated the coasts of the Pacific. He has con- 
jured up for us the departed world of the 
State of the Incas in his life-breathing pictures 
and true delineations; thus he wandered 
through Mexico, and classically described it, 
returning thence by the United States to Eu- 
rope. But while he was partly editing, part- 
ly preparing his works on the New World, 
he received, in 1829, the summons to travel, 
accompanied by Rose and Ehrenberg, to 
Northern Asia, and he, consequently, at the 
age of sixty years, visited Siberia and the 
Altai. 


Humboldt’s gigantic work on America, 
comprehends, in the large addition, seventeen 
volumes in folio, and eleven volumes in quarto. 
It treats of the geography of plants, of zoolo- 
gy, and comparative anatomy, astronomy, 
and geognosy ; it presents a physical picture 
of the tropic regions, and especially treats 
also of their climatology. It contains views 
of the Cordilleras, and depicts the old Peru- 
vian monuments, gives a political description 
of Mexico and Cuba as they then were, and 
concludes with a general representation of 
those travels that formed an epoch in science, 
and—if we may use the expression—which 
form the point of departure for anew “school 
or viatoril description,” which likewise has 
obtained its worthiest disciples in Germany ; 
for instance, Spix and Martius, Pceppig, 
Schomberg, Meyen, Erman, Ehreoberg, Rose, 
Eichwald, and many more. 


Humboldt has described the Asiatic jour- 
ney in the fragments on the climatology of 
Asia, but then wrote a master-piece of histor- 
ical development of geographical knowledge 
respecting the New World, and into the pro- 
gress of nautical astronomy of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries,—a book with which 
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we, as far as our literary knowledge extends, 
can compare no other for comprehensive eru- 
dition. In the German edition of it we meet 
the remark, that one copy of the whole col- 
lection of Humboldt’s works on America, in 
the large edition, now costs more than 
10,000 franes, twice as much as the celebra- 
ted description of Egypt, for the publication 
of which the French Government advanced 
3,000,000 franes; whereas Humboldt’s voy- 
ages, although the 1,300 copper plates, the 
printing, and paper, cost 840,000 francs, 
were brought to completion by the patronage 
of the public alone. 

At an age of seventy-four years, when 
other old men repose, Humboldt began his 
last work, the Cosmos, the sketch of a physical 
description of the world, and which is now 
completed, in the late evening of a busy life— 
a work whose outlines have been portrayed 
in the soul of the author for almost half a 
century. He wished to delineate how every- 
thing that is created on the earth and in ce- 
lestial space had been taken up by him into 
his conception of a physical cosmical descrip- 
tion. 

With this work, that is also unique in liter- 
ature, that has been translated into the Jan- 
guage of all civilized nations, the powerful 
mind wishes to close its honorable scientific 
career. 
man during the whole period of his life. So 
propitious has destiny been to him, that it 
youchsafed to him a brother, who, in other 
departments. of genius, was nearly quite as 
great, and, in many respects, even still more 


He has been, we repeat, a fortunate 


conspicuous than himself. Both brothers, 
Alexander and Wilhem, bound by. the strict- 
est friendship to each, have tended to the 
perfection of one another. Alexander has 
survived the other; but the names of both 
these heroes in science are inseparable from 
each other for all future time. They form 
radiant stars in the bright crown of German 
science, and they have diffused the renown 
and glory of the German name over all the 
world. 





ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER Ill. 


Phrenology throws a flood of light upon 
the animal kingdom. In every avenue of 
nature’s work, we find analogies and adapta- 
tions indicative of wisdom in the establish- 
ment of the laws which govern all things in 
the wide domain of her administration. 
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THE TIGER. 


See the harmony of organization exhibited 
in the Feline, or Cat species of animals, rang 
ing from the lion to the domestic cat; em- 
bracing the tiger, leopard, jaugar, ounce, lynx, 
panther, and others. In all these animals 
we find similar organs, and similar habits and 
dispositions. All seek a living prey, and 
feed on flesh, and are dependent upon their 


own efforts for a supply of food. Their dis- 


positions are cunning and watchful, ferocious 
and blood-thirsty. Their long, sharp claws, 
for seizing prey, their formidable canine teeth, 
for tearing it, and their cutting teeth, which 
act like shears, to cut flesh, united with tre- 
mendous muscular power to wield these ter- 
rible weapons with effect, are all perfectly 
adapted to carry out their dispositions. It is 
an interesting fact, that ruminating, or cud- 
chewing animals, and all that feed on herb- 
age, have square headed teeth to grind their 
food, and muscles to produce a side motion 
of the under jaw; while the carnivorous, or 
strictly flesh eating animals, have thin wedge- 
shaped teeth, which come in contact like 
shears, and powerful muscles to shut the jaws, 
they are entirely destitute of muscles to pro- 
duce a side motion of the jaws. 


Their claws, by a beautiful muscular arrange- 
ment, are sheathed, so as not to touch the 
ground in walking, and thereby become blun- 
ted, and unfit for use; yet, by means of an- 
other muscle, these claws are instantly thrown 
out, at the pleasure of the animal, and make 
even the little house-cat fearfully formidable. 
The stomach, and digestive apparatus, are al- 
so adapted to an exclusive flesh diet, and the 
appetite of the animal accords with all these 
arrangements. 
needs, to make it a terror to the whole ani- 


All such an organization 


mal kingdom, is a disposition to wield its ter- 
With this disposition they 
are provided, in the great development of Dr- 
STRUCTIVENESS and SEcreTIvENESS, which 
give such width to their heads from ear to 
ear. How broad the head of the tiger, and 
yet how low and flat on the top—a perfect 
Phrenological embodiment of unmitigated 


rific implements. 








‘fierceness, and a lack of kindness and sym- 
pathy, 





THE LEOPARD. 

The same general form of head is seen in 
the leopard. This peculiarity of head is also 
seen in birds of prey, and the same disposi- 
tions attend it. As carnivorous beasts and 
birds have characters and heads bearing a 
strong resemblance to each other, we ought 
to expect a similar likeness to each other, 
of all the herbivorous tribes of animals, 
And such is the fact. 
Omnivorous, or @ll-eating animals and birds, 


and granivorous birds. 


have heads, dispositions, and appetites occu- 
pying a medium between the two extremes. 
The bear, the heg, and crow, may be named | 
who eat meat and vegetables with equal relish, 
The feline tribe eat meat only, and have the 
destructive propensities strong. The cow and 
deer eat only vegetables, and have not the 
disposition to destroy life. 





THE STAG. 


The deer, goat, sheep, and rabbit, are simi- 
lar in mental character, and physical struc- 
ture. They are light, graceful, and nimble 
in action; timid, to the last degree, amiable 
While the carnivorous races 
are ferocious, cruel, and combative, and have 
wide heads to correspond, the deer, and ani- 
mals of similar character, are very narrow at 
the base of the brain, through the head at 
the ears, and back of them. In the head of 
the stag above, which is the protector and 
most courageous of the flock, we see a vast 
difference in the width of the head, compared 
with the most amiable of the carnivorous 


and inoffensive. 


races. 
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THE DEER. 


The pretty little deer, whose head is here 
represented, shows a still more delicate organi- 
zation than the other, and a more narrow 
head. Though a male, its horns are very 
small and slight. It stands at the lowest 
point in the deer species, and is the most 
amiable and peaceable of all that placable 
and inoffensive family. It never offends 
against the peace of inferior animals, or fights, 
except with the males of its own species, at a 
particular season. This we regard as the 
embodiment of innocence, timidity, and amia- 
bility. How different from the tiger and the 
leopard, in head and in disposition ! 
there is design in all this. 


Surely 

Circumstances 
The sharp teeth, 
sheathed claws, appetite for flesh, and savage 
disposition of the ferocious tribes ; or the nar- 
row head of the deer, with the timid, kind 
spirit, blunt teeth, appetite for herbs as food, 
and four stomachs, to receive, soften, and 
digest it. The dissimilar organization of the 
two, and the corresponding ferocity and do- 
cility of their respective dispositions, are alike 
the fundamental intention of the Creator. 
Such a train of uniform ‘causes and effects, 
acting in triumph over all circumstances, 
proves that, with them at least, “ whatever is 
is right.” 


never made the difference. 








Physiological Department, 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


The great theory of health is to LIVE RIGHT. 
Pure air, proper food, cleanliness, and appro- 
priate ExerrcisE, are the great essentials to 
health and long life. With these we may lit- 
erally “ throw physic to the dogs ;” without them 
we may blister, and bleed, and dose with all the 
nostrums of the regular and irregular schools of 
medicine, exhaust the empire of quackery, and 
be groaning invalids and crawling wrecks of hu- 
manity, until death closes the scene. 


Man was made to enjoy life while he lives, 
and to live to old age. The fact of a clock or 
watch stopping, involves a charge of a want of 











skill in the maker, or ignorance and eareless- 
ness on the part of the user. Even so, either 
we are defectively organized in the outset, or 
badly managed afterwards, or our life would 
not stop until worn out or “run down” by old 
age. 

Throughout animated nature, exercise seems 
to be a law of its being, nor can full develop- 
ment and health be attained without it. Be- 
hold the caged bird! how it skips from perch 
to perch for hours, solely for exercise. See, 
also, the young eagle or pigeon in its native 
nest. It rises on the edge many times every 
day; and uses its wings with vigor and earnest- 
ness as if in the act of flying. Without this 
previous education of the muscles it would ney- 
er attain either strength or command of the 
muscles used in flying, and its first attempts to 
cut the air would plunge it from its native crag 
to a death in the surf, or on the rocks below. 
The bird, in this exercise, obeys an instinct of 
its nature without knowing why, and so a child, 
in like manner, for precisely the same reason, 
begins to move and labor from a few weeks old 
until he attains full maturity. 

With these obvious laws before us, how sui- 
cidal for parents to cramp their children by 
tight dressing, or by dictation prevent the free 
use of all the muscles. Organized beings must 
exercise or die. It is a law of physical or- 
ganism, that exercise as. well as food is neces- 
sary to development and strength of muscle. 
Every motion, every effort of strength invites 
blood to the part from which fibrine, the matter 
of which muscle is made, is deposited. Swing 
up an arm and it becomes soft, and wastes 
away, and its strength and health depart. 

There has been a change of late years in the 
management of infants in this country. Instead 
of bandaging the little one so tightly as for- 
merly, very many dress them so loosely as to 
permit the free use of their motive powers. It 
is well to place them on a bed, or carpet, and 
let them roll and kick to their hearts’ content. 
They evince their love of this exercise by good 
humor and a full improvement of every possible 
muscular action. Special care should be taken 
not to compress the chest by dressing or by 
handling with too firm a grasp under the arms. 
This serves to cramp the vital organs and pro- 
mote disease. Nor should the child be early en- 
couraged to walk: as soon as it has acquired 
strength and balancing power it will walk of its 
own accord. Most persons discourage creeping 
—this is wrong. Nothing is better for the child 
than to “go on all fours.” 
the spine straight—throws the shoulders back— 
divides equally the weight of the body between 
the arms and legs, and prevents the latter from 
becoming erooked—promotes the development of 
the chest, and gives the child more real and gen- 
eral exercise than walking; and lastly, it is 


It serves to keep 





nature’s way to nurse and develop the infant 
man. 


True, it makes a mop of the child’s clothes 
and wears them out, which is not pleasing to 
IpEatiry and OrpeR; but CautiousnEss and 
CAUSALITY say it is better to make and wash 
clothes for a healthy child, than to make little 
shrouds and winding sheets; or to wear out 
weary years in fostering the impaired constitu- 
tions of juvenile invalids. 

Maternal affection is grossly misdirected when 
childhood is deprived of natural exercise, and 
forced into unnatural positions and efforts, 
merely to make it look pretty, and to have it 
walk early. Not only are children deprived of 
proper exercise and badly dressed for health, 
but they are pushed forward in mental labor and 
excitement, and the brain thus made to exhaust 
nearly all the vitality which the little sufferer 
can manufacture ;, hence it becomes nervous, ir- 
ritable, and, perhaps, a confirmed dispeptic be- 
fore it reaches the sixth year. 


Children should vegetate, and build up a good 
constitution before the mental powers are much 
taxed, especially with books. 


To give an idea of the philosophy of muscu- 
lar action, we find it necessary to present a skel- 
eton which is the framework to which the mus- 
cles are attached. The bones are the basis of 
support to the softer parts of the body, yet with- 
out muscles these bones could not be moved. 
No piece of machinery which man has ever con- 
structed is susceptible of such a variety and per- 
fection of movements as that of the animal 
frame. The human hand surpasses in the mul- 
tiplicity and niceness of its movements all the 
combinations of machinéfy ever invented. 


The bones composing the human frame, are 
more than two hundred in number, and are 
nicely joined together by ligaments, and a soft, 
yet tough, smooth substance, called cartilage, 
covering the ends and parts united so that ac- 
tion shall be easy and without irritation. This 
great number of joints affords facility of motion, 
and serves also to resist the effeet of sudden 
shocks, 


The skull consists of eight bones which serve 
to protect the brain. In infancy they are not 
firmly united, but at maturity they are nicely 
dovetailed together by notches which interlock. 
A blow on the head is less injurious than if the 
skull were solid like an egg-shell, and fractures 
are generally arrested at the sutures, or seams. 

The spine consists of twenty-four bones 
which are admirably fitted to each other, the 
whole constituting a hollow column through 


‘which the spinal cord descends from the brain. 


The bones of the spine are called vertebra, from 
a Latin word, meaning to turn. Each vertebra 
has seven distinct projections for the attachment 
of muscles, 
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HUMAN SKELETON. 
From the location of these bones they are divided into three 


classes :—The Cervical, C, or those of the neck, seven in number. The 
Dorsal, D, or those of the back, and the Lumbar, E, or those of the 
loins. The Clavicle, or collar-bone, A, uniting the tip of the shoulder 
and the Sternum, B, constituting a kind of anterior brace to the shoulder 
which has its opposite on the back in the Scapula, or shoulder blade, 
F. There are ttventy-four ribs which constitute an enclosure for the 
heart and lungs. These are joined to the spine, and to the Sternum, 
or breast-bone, B, except those called false ribs, five on a side, which 
are joined to the Sternum by means of cartilage. These are the ribs 
which are so easily compressed by tight lacing, from which so much dis- 
pepsia and consumption have been produced. G. is the Humeris, or arm 
bone; H, I, the bones of the fore-arm, H, the radius, or bone which 
enables one to roll or twist the fore-arm and hand, and I, the Ulna, 
which gives the sweep of the arm from the elbow joint. 

L. The Os Innominata, or unnamed bone, forms a part of the Pelvis 
or cavity of the hips in which the abdominal viscera rest. , 

N. Is the Femur, or thigh-bone, the head of which occupies a deep 
socket in the Pelvis bones—O, the Patella, or knee-pan, which serves to 
protect the joint, and as a point of attachment for muscles—P, shows the 
Tibia, or largest bone of the leg, Q, the Fibula, or small bone of the leg. 

The bones of the foot are numerous, and so arranged as to constitute 
an arch, which arrangement not only gives strength to the foot, but such 
elasticity to the tread as to add grace and speed to the walk, and reduce 
the shock upon the brain and other parts of the system which is incident 
to walking erect. The spine of quadrupeds being horizontal, and the 
brain suspended on the neck, an arched foot is less essential than in 
man, whose system, being erect, constitutes a column. 

To this bony frame-work the muscles are attached, by the contrac- 











tion of which all the motions of the body are made. The muscles are 
those compact bundles of fleshy fibers distinctly seen on removing the 
skin and fat, and constitute the red fleshy part of meat. Each muscle 
is composed of innumerable fibers, or threads, and is packed in a mem- 
brane, or sheath, of its own, and they may interlace and cross each other 
and work freely without chafing. 

The middle of a muscle is called its belly, which, by being acted upon 
by nervous energy sent to it by innumerable nervous fibers cause it to 
contract, and thus produce motion. The following figure represents the 
bones of the arm with everything dissected away but one muscle, O, B, T, 





the function of which is to bend the arm. O, the origin of the 
muscle at the shoulder. B, the belly. I, the insertion upon the bone 
of the forearm, forward of the elbow joint. When the belly contraets, 
the lower extremity of the muscle at I, is brought nearer to the origin 
or fixed point O, and by thus bending the arm at the elbow joint, E, the 
weight, W, in the hand, is raised. The tendons, T, 'T, firmly attach the 
muscle to the bone. 
We here present a full length view of the muscular system. 





MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

They are seen in ridges and layers all over the body, sent out in 
different directions to effect the complicated movements of the system. 
These are all connected with the mind by means of the brain and nervous 
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system, and hence it is that the muscular mo- 
tions are obedient to the will. 

A. the muscle called Platysma Myoides. It 
arises on the shoulder and breast, and attaches 
to the lower jaw and aids some of the motions 
of the head, and especially the depression of the 
lower jaw. 

B. Deltoides. Attached to the clavicle or 
collar-bone, to the spine and scapula or shoul- 
der-blade, and serves to raise the arm and assist 
in every motion of the arm, except depressing it. 
Tight dressing of females across the shoulders 
deprives them the free use of this muscle, than 
which no one is more useful. 

C. Mastoides. Attached to the mastoid pro- 
cess, a bony point behind the ear, and to the 
Sternum, or breast-bone. It is often called a 
cord of the neck. Its leading office is to give 
the head a rotary motion, as when we shake 
the head. 

C. Biceps. Arises in two parts under the 
Deltoides and passes over the front of the arm, 
and is attached by a strong tendon to the radius 
of the forearm, and serves to bend the arm at 
the elbow. This is the muscle shown in the 
drawing of the arm, raising a weight. It is the 
one which swells out so prominently on the arm 
when we forcibly flex or bend the elbow. 

I. Pectoralis. Arises from part of the Cla- 
vicle, from the Sternum, and from the six upper 
ribs, and is inserted by a very strong tendon 
into the Humeris, or arm-bone three inches from 
its head. 
and forward. There is a muscle on the back 
which acts in opposition to this to produce a re- 
ciprocating motion. This principle holds with 
nearly every muscle in the body, which act like 
counter-braces, or guy ropes. 

K. Obliquus Descendens. 
broad and flat, covering the last two true ribs, 
and the five false ribs, and aids in compressing 
the chest to expire the breath, and to discharge 


Its uses are to move the arm upward 


This muscle is 


the contents of the stomach and bowels. ° 


L. Rectus. Arises from the Sternum and the 
last two true ribs, and is attached to the Os 
pubis, or bone crossing in front between ‘the 
hips. Its uses are to raise the body when we 
lie on the back, and sustains it when bent back- 
ward. There are seen in this muscle several 
light marks which seem to divide it into three 
parts. These are tendinous bands. 

O. Sartorius, (from Sartor, “a tailor.”) Arises 
from the upper and forepart of the unnamed 
bone of the pelvis, (see S. in the skeleton,) and 
passes obliquely over the thigh, and is inserted 
in the inner and upper part of the tibia, or 
largest bone of the leg. Its uses are to cross 
the legs in the manner tailors sit, and hence its 
name. In standing if you would raise and turn 
the right foot to the left hand, this muscle per- 
forms the act. 

P. Tensor Vagine Femoris. Arises near the 
Sartorius, and passes around the outside of the 





thigh, and is attached by a tendon to the upper 
part of the tibia. It serves to draw the leg and 
thigh outward, 

Q. Gracilis. Attached to the Os pubis, and 
passes along the inner part of the thigh, and 
fastens to the upper and inner part of the tibia. 
It helps to bend the leg, and assists to bring it 
and the thigh inward, and acts as the antagonist 
of P. T. serves a similar purpose of Q. 

V. W. X. Arise from the top of the thigh- 
bone and pelvis-bone, and terminate in one 
strong tendon which passes over the patella or 
knee-pan, to which it adheres and fastens to the 
upper part of the tibia, or shin-bone. Their use 
is to extend the leg. 

Y. Gastrocenemius. Arises in the lower part 
of the thigh-bone, and swells out broadly, con- 
stituting the calf of the leg, and is extended to 
the -heel, forming what is called the tendon 
Achilles, or heel-cord. It serves to extend the 
foot—is much used in dancing and walking. It 
is this which sustains the foot when we stand on 
the toes, orb ar the weight on the ball of the foot. 

All these muscles and many hundreds more 
are organized for the purpose of producing mo- 
tion, and the exercise of each is designed to 
give pleasure, as well as to minister to health 
and happiness. Any system of dressing, there- 
fore that in any degree interferes with their full 
and unrestrained exercise is a violation of a pri- 
mitive and fundamental law of our being. Tight 
strapped pants, and tight coats, make men walk 
and move with a mechanical stiffness quite un- 
natural. Tight-lacing, that seven-headed curse 
of females, with its stays and whale-bone, is a 
system of prolonged suicide which, at this day, 
can hardly be excused on the score of ignorance, 
Muscles are provided to brace the spine, and if 
we exercise them properly they will do it with- 
out the aid of whale-bone or lacing-stays, which 
weaken the muscles by disuse. How woulda 
horse work or travel, and how breathe and en- 
joy life with a row of barrel-staves tightly laced 
around him from shoulder to hip with an ‘inch 
rope? and yet slender and delicate ladies inflict 
upon themselves similar treatment, and wonder 
why their health is so very delicate. Should we 
treat a beast thus, and expect from him health 
and effort, every person of sense would regard 
it as the most ridiculous folly. 

Men dress loosely, and can draw a deep long 
breath with nothing to oppose, and exercise all 
their muscles freely; add to this, active life in 
the open air and we have the secret of the su- 
perior health of man over that of woman. How 
long will mankind remain ignorant of the first 
principles of health? How long shall the shallow 
judgment of bearded dandies be the criterion of. 
female beauty of form? Slender waists and 
small chests, in the light of scientific truth are 
a deformity, which pure air, loose dressing, and 
abundant and vigorous exercise will serye to 
remove. 
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MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA. 


In our article on Magnetism in the last number 
of this Journal, we spoke, in brief, of the strong 
sympathy which a person ina particular degree of 
the magnetic state, has with the various sensations 
experienced by the magnetiser. This we referred 
to the fact that the psychical essence of the magnet- 
iser is, to an extent, transferred into the nervous 
system of the subject, and that by connecting and 
establishing polar relations with the psychical es- 
sence of the latter, it holds the same in subjec- 
tion to itself, and thus renders its motions and 
circulations, upon which sensation depends, coin- 
cident with its own. From this same cause, even 
the mental impressions of the subject will often 
be modified toa greater or less extent, by the 


o 


impressions of the operator, or even of surrounding _ 


persons, whose spheres communicate with his. In- 
deed, many instances have occurred within the per- 
sonal observation of the writer, in which the mag- 
netic somniloquist must have been sympathetically 
affected by the general mental atmosphere of the 
whole surrounding community, or been in rapport 
with persons residing a long distance off, and for 
whose spheres he may have had a particular affin- 
ity. For it should be known that to the human 
spirit, space is scarcely cognizable. 


From ignorance of the extent to which this law 
of sympathy is sometimes applicable, many people 
have been led into the most grieWous errors by di- 
rections received from persons in the magnetic state, 
and whom they erroneously took to be clairvoyant, 
Because they have been told, with astonishing cor- 
rectness, things which were already known either 
to themselves, or to some other person (with whom 
the somniloquist might unconsciously have been 
in connection) they have been led to place im- 
plicit confidence in other announcements coming 
from the same source. The consequences of action 
based upon such information or advice, have some- 
times been extremely mortifying and even disastrous ; 
and the persons thus misled have been involved in 
extreme perplexity of mind, in endeavoring to ac- 
count for the fact that so much error should come 
from the same source which almost miraculously 
gave forth so much truth! If, however, the princi- 
ples unfolded in our Jast article are perfectly under- 
stood, this fact will cease to be so mysterious, and 
people will be placed on their guard against the de- 
lusions which may innocently proceed from mag- 
netized persons in no higher state than that which 
we have described. 


Into the minds of Magnetic Somniloquists of this 
same general class, any idea or impression, however 
absurd, may sometimes be infused by the direct 
will of the operator. He may, for instance, be made 
to lose consciousness of his own personal identity, 
and to believe himself some other person. Or if 
any image is vividly conceived in the mind of the 
operator, or any other person in thorough rapport 
with him, he will perceive the same image, though 
not a word be spoken. Thus a pocket-handker- 
chief, or a roll of paper, may be converted into the 
appearance of a serpent, a kitten, a child, a horse, 
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or any other object vividly pictured in the operator’s 
mind. An imaginary barrier may be constructed 
before him, and he will walk to it, but cannot get 
beyond it. Experiments of this kind are familiar 
to thousands, and need not be particularly detailed. 
Of course, such phenomena are no longer involved 
in any yery great mystery, if we admit the polarized 
unity and interblending of the mental essences of op- 
erator and subject, which we have supposed to take 
place in the magnetic process. 

In the more perfect degrees of the general mag- 
netic condition to which all these phenomena be- 
long, there is an ability, on the part of the person 
magnetized, to detect even the ordinary thoughts of 
the operator, or of others whose spheres communi- 
cate with his own, even when no direct effort of the 
will is made to convey the impression. The writer 
has, in repeated instances, had his most secret 
thoughts revealed to him by Somniloquists with 
whom he has been in connection at the time, and I 
know of many others who can testify to the occur- 
rence of similar phenomena. 

To this it may be added, that the magnetic in- 
fluence, being of a spiritual nature, and hence ex- 
ceedingly subtil, is capable, in cases in which sus- 
ceptible persons are allied to each other by strong 
spiritual affinities, or when projected by a vigorous 
effort of a clear mind, of operating at vast distances. 
Indeed, the space through which it passes seems to 
cause little diminution of its power, when all other 
conditions of its operation are favorable. In illus- 
tration and prodf of this point, I will offer a few 
interesting facts which evidently come under the 
head of Magnetism, though this term has not been 
usually employed in connection with them :— 

Mr. J. T., an intimate acquaintance of mine, and 
whose word is worthy of entire confidence, informed 

“me of the following case in his own experience :— 
While residing in the Province of New Brunswick, 
many years ago, he one time, all of a sudden, re- 
ceived a vivid impression that his brother, to whom 
he was much attached, (and with whom he was 
doubtless unconsciously in magnetic rapport,) was 
undergoing the process of drowning. He appeared 
to be in, or near the water himself, and felt vividly 
the same sensations he supposed his brother felt. 
He afterward learned that his brother was, that 
very hour, actually drowned off Sandy Hook, near 
New York, while on his homeward passage from 
New Orleans! 

It is known that the personal existences of some 
twins are so mysteriously interblended, as that, if 
one becomes sick, or experiences any accident, the 
other will feel it, even though the two are at the 
time separated by a long intervening distance. In 
illustration of this fact, Mrs. Crowe, in her “Night 
Side of Nature,” mentions a case very similar to 
that related above. “A young lady, twin born, 
was suddenly seized with an unaccountable horror, 
followed by strange convulsions, which the doctor, 
who was hastily called in, said exactly resembled 
the struggles and sufferings of a person drowning. 
In process of time, the news arrived that her twin 
brother, then abroad, had been drowned precisely 

at that period.” 

But numerous cases might be related in which 
the sympathy between persons at a distance has 
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been of a much more mental character. Take the 
following :—A. J. Davis, who is already extensively 
known as the author of a wonderful book, dictated 
while in the clairvoyant state, was once (being at 
the writer’s residence in Williamsburg) fixing his 
mind magnetically upon a friend, for whom he was 
seeking some interior advice. This friend was also 
sojourning with me at the time, but was just then 
in an office in Fulton-street, New York, and was 
not aware that Mr. Davis intended to examine his 
case at that particular time, and did not, in the 
least, anticipate the results which followed. But it 
seemed that at the moment Mr. Davis had fairly 
and interiorly fixed his mind upon him, he was 
aware of it, and felt constrained to leave his com- 
panions in the office where he was, and go to Davis: 
He said it seemed as though Davis was calling him, 
or desiring and forcing him to come, and he pro- 
ceeded with all possible haste, and arrived at my 
house before Davis had completed the examination, 
During his passage from the city to my residence, 
he was almost unconscious of outer things, but in- 
teriorly experienced all the sensations and impres- 
sions whichit afterwards appeared Mr. Dayis had 
concerning him, and in the precise order in which 
the latter occurred. 


Jung Stilling, in his “Theory of Pneumatology,” 
relates a similar case of a woman being drawn from 
her residence on a stormy and disagreeable day, 
contrary to her own personal desires, and brought 
into the presence of a woman in another part of 
the town, solely by the influence of the will, or the 
magnetic efforts of the latter. 


There is now a little girl in New York, who, when 
absent from home, often knows the instant her 
mother desires her to return, and will immediately 
go, saying that her mother is calling her. Of this 
fact I am informed by a clerical friend, who is inti- 
mate in the family. 


It would, indeed, be tedious to record’a tithe of 
the cases which might be collected of this kind of 
magnetic action, and mental communication ata 
distance. Suffice it to say, that they may be re- 
produced, at almost any time, by a person of clear 
conceptions, and strong powers of concentration, if 
he can find a properly susceptible person, whose 
sphere has an affinity for his own. 


If proper attention were bestowed upon this psy- 
chological law, and this kind of mental! susceptibil- 
ity were duly cultivated, who knows but that free 
and instantaneous mental communication might be 
had, under all favorable circumstances, by persons 
physically separated from each other by long dis- 
tances, or even by the Atlantic Ocean? Probably 
the period is not far distant when such a mode of 
communication will be common, and brought to 
that degree of perfection in which it can generally 
be relied upon. It may even, by its commonness, 
be the means of connecting the nations by immedi- 
ate fraternal intercourse; and by promoting daily 
communication with them, it may tend, more power- 
fully than any other cause, to fuse them together 
into one vast Brotherhood! If the bare mention of 
such a thing should seem to the reader perfectly 
visionary, I would ask, which of the more impor- 
tant improvements of the present day, would not 











have been considered equally visionary, if it had 
been suggested one hundred years ago? 

The laws and phenomena of the sympathetic 
transmission of impressions and thoughts, of which 
we have thus briefly spoken, cannot be too deeply 
considered, or too thoroughly studied. They not 
unly throw the most important light upon the na- 
ture and powers of the human soul, but they form 
the basis of some most interesting truths, with 
reference to the soul’s connection, and possible open 
intercourse with a higher world, as the thoughtful 
reader will not be slow to conceive. There are, 
however, still higher Psychological conditions capa- 
ble of being induced by Magnetism, and these may 
be considerad in a subsequent article. 

Wek: 


—_—______~2 6» —______ 


A New Form or Macyerism.—lIt is said that cer- 
tain clock makers at Bristol, Connecticut, in mak- 
ing some chronometers lately, found it impossible 
for the workmen to keep awake when they were 
setting the instruments agoing. It is necessarygin 
regulating them, to count the beats in a minute by 
a regulator, and change the hair-spring until both 
go nearly in time; then the screw in the balance 
is turned until the greatest maximum is obtained, 
when they are rated and rate-registered. The 
workmen find no difficulty with the parts, but when 
the whole movement is going, any person who sits 
down and counts the beats, or watches the motion 
of the balance, invariably becomes drowsy. <At- 
tempts have been made with other clocks, but 
they do not produee the same sensation. The 
clocks are of polished work, and gilded by a pecu- 
liar galvanic process, which, if the facts be as here 
stated, may have something to do with the effect. 
What is curious is, that the person who is put 
asleep continues to count the beatings of the time 
with his hand or foot. The writer in the Boston 
Post, who gives an account of the matter adds:— 

“Tt affords some amusement to visitors to see a 
company of men at work, and half of them asleep, 
yet laboring to keep themselves awake. Experi- 
ments have been made with strangers, and it in- 
variably produces the same effect. On Saturday last 
a collier came to the factory with a load of coals, 
and was admitted into the finishing room to see 
the clocks. One of the workmen desired to make 
the experiment; accordingly the old man was put 
to count, striking on the bench with his hand in 
time with the clock; he fell asleep in three min- 
utes, and was kept under the influence for nearly 
an hour. His dog that had followed him into the 
room upon discovering his situation exhibited 
alarm and ran about howling in a most dismal 
manner; all this did not disturb the sleeper, but 
the moment the clock was stopped he awoke, and 
was surprised that so much time had passed. 
There is some great principle hidden in these 
phenomena that is truly mysterious—Zuchange 
Paper. 


OO 


Mind or spirit is of itself embodied and living 
form. Itis spritual organism, is in absolute perfec- 
tion, and from mind itself all form and beauty ema- 
nate. The body of man is but an outshoot or mani- 
festation of his mind. If I may be indulged the 
expression, it is the ultimate of his mind. 
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THE APPLE. 


No fruit has so world-wide a renown as the apple, 
and none is so universally useful. All our varieties 
.of, apples originated in the crab, which seems to 
bear a very slight resemblance to the Pippin, Bald- 
win, Pearmain, Seek no Further, or Golden Sweet. 
These splendid varieties have been produced by 
long and careful culture, and by crossing. The crab 
is still wild in most parts of Europe. The apple- 
tree is very hardy, and flourishes in all temperate 
climates, and especially in the northern parts of 
America. No part of the world produces finer 
fruit, or in greater abundance. The apple requires 
less careful culture than any other fruit, yet none 
better repays extra attention. 

The tree is comparatively slow in growth, and 
frequently attains a great age and size. “In Dux- 
bury, Mass., is a tree, which, in its girth, measures 
twelve feet, and which has yielded, in a single sea- 
son, 1214 bushels.” 

This fruit, by a little care in securing the proper 
varieties, may be enjoyed every month in the year. 
The earliest may be obtained the latter part of 
June, and the best keepers will last until that time. 
As an article of common food, and as a dessert, it is 
surpassed by no other fruit, and should constitute 
an important article of diet, as it is exceedingly 
wholesome, cooling, and laxative, and contains that 
amount of acid necessary to keep the digestive or- 
gans in good condition. Dispepsia, that pervading 
complaint of late years, might be avoided, if man- 
kind would use Jess concentrated food, and eat 
abundantly of fruit, particularly apples. 

The Water Cure Journal has some very sen- 
sible remarks on this subject which we think will 
interest the reader :— 


“ We have, more than once, predicted that the 
time will come when fruit will be substituted for 
flesh as an article of diet. Our own experience has 
quite satisfied our mind on this subject. 

“The importance of apples, as food, has not hith- 
erto been sufficiently estimated in this country, 
nor understood. Besides contributing a large por- 
tion of sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive mat- 
ter, in the form of food, they contain such a fine 
combination of vegetable acids, abstractiye sub- 
stances, and aromatic principles, with the nutrive 
matter, as to act powerfully in the capacity of re- 
frigerents, tonics, and antiseptics; and, when freely 
used at the season of ripeness, by rural laborers 
and others, they prevent debility, strengthen diges- 
tion, correct the putrefactive tendencies of nitro- 
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DOUSE, OR HAWLEY APPLE. 


Descriprion.—Very large, nearly round, slightly flattened, somewhat irregular and ribbed; yellowish 
green, usually passing to pale yellow, when ripe; stalk slender, three-quarters to an inch long, set ina 
wide, deep cavity, and usually scarcely projecting to the rim; calyx in a narrow, and rather deep, regular 
and somewhat furrowed depression, though sometimes but slightly sunk; flesh of a fine texture, very ten- 
der, subacid, and of excellent flavor. It ripens from the first to the middle of autumn. The tree, in the 
nursery, is of a moderate growth, but in the orchard, it forms a well spread and good shaped tree, and 
produces great crops every year. , 

For flavor, size, and production, this is believed to be the best fall apple known, either for dessert, or 
market purposes. This fruit was first brought before the public by us in 1846. 

A description and outline can be seen in the Cultivator of April, 1847, from which we quote :—* Of all 
the varieties of apples which have lately been brought to notice, probably none is destined to become more 
and deservedly popular than the Hawley, or Douse.” Also in the Horticulturist of July, 1847, Hovey 
Magazine for December, 1847, and the Genessee Farmer of May, 1848 ; the latter, in describing it, adds :— 
“The first time we saw it, was at the State Fair at Auburn, in 1846, when it was exhibited by E. C. 
Frost, of Chemung county, as the Douse. His specimens were monstrous, and we well remember the 





commotion created among the promologists present, to all of whom it seemed unknown.” 


* For the above engraving, and description of the Hawley, or Douse apple, we are indebted to our friend, E. C. 
Frost, of the “Seneca Lake Highland Nurseries,” Catharine, Chemung Co., N. Y. 








genous food, avert scurvy, and probably maintain 
and strengthen the powers of productive Jabor. 

“The operators of Cornwall, in England, consider 
ripe apples nearly as nourishing as bread, and more 
so than potatoes. In the year 1801, a year of scar- 
city, apples, instead of being converted into cider, 
were sold to the poor; and the laborers asserted 
that they could stand their work on baked apples, 
without meat; whereas, a potato diet required 
either meat or fish. 

“The French and Germans use apples exten- 
sively ; indeed, it is rare that they sit down, in 
the rural districts, without them in some shape or 
other, even at the best tables. The laborers and 
mechanics depend on them, to a very great extent, 
as an article of food, and frequently dine on sliced 
apples and bread. Stewed with rice, red cabbage, 
carrots, or by themselves, with a little sugar and 
milk, they make both a pleasant and nutritious dish. 

“Tf our friends will only provide themselves 
with plenty of choice fruit, we will venture that not 
one man, woman, or child, in fifty would care for 
animal flesh to eat. Who doubts, for a moment, 
that many scrofulous and other diseases are trace- 
able to a flesh diet? It is well known that much 
of the meat we eat is in a diseased state when 
slaughtered, and its effect may be well imagined. 
Yet our fruit is always in a healthy state, and 
cannot generate disease in the human body; but it 
has a diluting, purifying, and renovating tendency.”. 

The best mode of propagating the apple, is to 
plant the seed in autumn, in broad hills, in mellow 
soil, and when the seedling plants are about a quar- 





ter of an inch in diameter, they should be planted 
in nursery rows, one foot apart, the soil always kept 
loose, rich, and free from weeds, and the ensuing 
autumn budded about four inches from the ground. 
We have not room, in the compass of this article, 
to describe fully the proccess of budding and graft- 
ing fruit-trees. This we shall reserve for a separate 
article, or series of articles, which will be illustrated 
by appropriate engravings. We will just remark 
that scions should be cut in February or March, and 
kept in a cellar, until the time of grafting, which is 
usually done in April or May. This allows the sap 
to flow freely in the tree, while the scion being 
without sap, the more readily receives it from the 
stock, and thus a circulation is at once established. 
We have cut scions the first of March, and put them 
in when the trees were in blossom, and had twenty- 
nine out of thirty-two scions live, in a single tree 
which we were reclaiming. 

If our friends will cut and store their scions this 
month, we will give an article on grafting in the 
April number; and we hope many orchards will 


this year be changed from vicious, nurly cider apples, | 


to choice varieties for the palate and the market. 
Meanwhile, we enter our protest against pruning 
in winter, as the wounds will dry and crack, ad- 
mitting water, and producing decay. The leaves 
should be on, and the sap in the branches. The 
leaves will shade the parts wounded, and the sap 
will keep the ends moist and commence the work 
of healing them over. If the limb be large, a com- 
position should be applied, to prevent drying, and 
keep out water, and to aid in the healing process. 





—-_ - 
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Mechanical Hepartment. 





THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE IN- 
DEX OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 








THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 





BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, 





The “Electric Telegraph” is one of the 
most wonderful inventions of this, or any other 
age. Asa machine, although its operation is 
exceedingly simple, aud its parts far from being 
complicated or large, its achievements are of no 
ordinary character, and its powers are more akin 
to the workings of what is known to us of 
spirit, than concrete matter. It is a dwarf in 
stature but a giant in power. It is so small 
that all its parts may be safely packed into a 
gentleman’s coat pocket, and it will oceupy no 
more space on a table than a teapot, yet it will 
transmit a message from pole to pole, swift as 
the “ twink of an eye.” Although the telegraph 
has been in public operation for six years, not 
_many are acquainted with its nature and opera- 
tion. To be intelligent in this age, it is neces- 
sary to have an acquaintance with the progress 
of physical science; and certainly mechanical 
inventions occupy a very prominent position in 





it. To convey to all, a clear and simple idea of 
the principle ofthis invention—the Electric 
Telegraph—is the object of this article. There 
are three Electric Telegraphs in operation in 
America, all of which are the subjects of differ- 
ent patents. The one we have chosen to illus- 
trate and explain, is the oldest, most extensively 
employed at present, and has no superior. It is 
the invention of Professor Morse, and is termed 
“The Electro Magnet Telegraph.” The figures 
in the engraving are selected and arranged to 
represent and explain a line of telegraph be- 
tween two separate places; and the parts ex- 
hibited are designed to render the subject ey 
of apprehension. 

As steam is the moving spirit of the steam 
engine, electricity is the moving spirit of the 
telegraph. Electricity is supposed to be a sub- 
tile imponderable fluid, pervading all space. It 
is still, in a great measure, wrapt up in mystery ; 
all we know about it, is by its effects, two of 
which are distinctively daveloped and termed, its 
attractive or mechanical force, and its chemical 
or resolving force. It is generated with great 
rapidity in a galvanic battery, and it can travel 
along good conductors at the rate of 200,000 
miles in one second. There is one thing very 
singular about it, viz., the development of its 
force, none of which is exhibited unless there is 
formed what is termed “an electric circuit.” 








This circuit may be a metal wire, or metal plates, 
or what are known as “ conductors,” which must 
be connected in some way with both ends or 
poles of the battery. By breaking and closing 
this cireuit, the force of the electricity is called 
into action and suspended, and by this means 
the telegraph is operated, in other words, messa- 
ges transmitted from one place to another. The 
electric foree employed in this battery is me- 
chanical. Let attention now be directed to a 
description of the engravings. The four cylin- 
drical vessels, marked A, is the galvanic battery. 
Any number of cylinders may be employed— 
from ten to thirty are used in telegraph batte- 
ries. A cylinder of zine and a thin plate of 
copper or platina, separated by a porous earthen- 
ware vessel, and all placed within a glass vessel 
containing weak sulphuric acid surrounding the 
zinc, and the platina dipping into weak nitric 
acid, in the porous vessel, forms a battery and 
generates electricity. Every one cylindrical 
vessel shown above is just a duplicate of another, 
and the whole are united to form a powerful 
current, like two or more boilers being used for 
steam. To form the electric circuit, one end of 
a copper wire is attached to the end platina plate, 
and the other end of the copper wire to the 
zine cylinder. A wire is not required to run 
round all the cireuit—any metallic connection, 
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such as brass plates, &c., &c., may form part of 
it. The battery A, and the small table above it, 
we will suppose to be at the Philadelphia sta- 
tion, and the Telegraph Register, below, to be 
at New York. A wire runs from the platina 
plate up to the metallic connection on the small 
table above, and the other wire runs from the 
zine, and is connected with the first wire by the 
metallic connection of the register at New York. 
This forms the circuit. B, on the small table 
above, is the key for breaking and closing the 
circuit. This key is a pretty long pen, for it is 
the little metallic gentleman that writes away at 
New York. This key is fixed upon a pivot 
axis, and is nicely ballanced to be gently pressed 
by the operators’ fingers on the top of an ivory 
button. The circuit is now broken, and a small 
gap in the key above the wire from the battery, 
shows the metallic connection to be open, A 
spring in front keeps up the key when not working, 
but by pressing upon the butt end of the key, 
its metal surface comes into contact with the metal 
termination of the wire from the battery, and 
then the circuit is closed, and the electric fluid 
fleets along to New York. The question may 
now be asked, “how can the breaking and clo- 
sing of the circuit make marks ona piece of 
paper in New York? Will not the current just 
run along when the circuit is closed, and then 
stop when it is broken?” Yes, it will. ‘Well, 
then how can it write at New York?’ We will 
tell. Ifa narrow strip of white paper be drawn 
by the left hand against, and under a small 
metal roller with a groove running around it, 
then by strking suddenly with the right hand a 
pointed instrument (not sharp enough to cut) 
up against the paper, into the groove of the 
roller, and then suddenly dropping the hand, an 
indent, like . will be formed in the strip of pa- 
per. If the instrument instead of being sud- 
denly dropped, is held against the paper for a 
short time, a mark like is made. Out of 
these two marks, with spaces between them, 
the alphabet of this telegraph is formed; and 
we will now show how this is done. 


At the right hand of the figure, there is a 
roll of narrow paper, made for the purpose, 
like a web of ribbon. This ribbon of paper is 
represented passing from the roll between two 
small metal rollers of the register. This strip 
is drawn through between the rollers by their 
motion, they revolving towards the paper roll, 
and like ecallendering rollers, drawing in the pa- 
per. Motion is given to these rollers by a train 
of clockwork gear wheels, which are moved by 
the weight seen below the machine. This 
weight is attached to a cord passing over a 
small drum, and the motion of the drum, as the 
weight descends, is communicated to the feed- 
ing-in rollers. The upper small roll, represent- 
ed by dotted lines, has a small groove running 
around its periphery, and the ribbon of paper, it 
will be observed, is drawn through against its 








The instrument to indent the 
paper is a pen-lever, E. It is suspended on a 
pivot axis, at its middle, and its action is like a 
a walking beam, but the stroke it makes is very 
short—not over the one-eighth of an inch at 
both ends. This pen-lever is very nicely poised, 
and at its extreme end from the paper, its stroke 
is nicely regulated by a set or button screw. 
The inner end of this lever has a metal pointer, 
as is shown in the engraving, passing up through 
it, nearly touching the strip of paper. If the 
finger is put upon the end of this pen-lever, 
above D, and worked like the key of a piano, 
the pointer will strike up against the strip of 
paper, and make the kind of marks we have al- 
ready spoken of. A dot will be made by a 
quick tap, and a dash by pressing a little longer 
on the lever—geometrically speaking, a suc- 
cession of dots forms a line, and the combina- 
tion of these dots, .. dashes, — and spaces, 
form the following telegraphic alphabet :— 

The dash or line is equal.to two dots. The 
letter A . — dot and dash, is, therefore, equal 
in time to three dots; the letter B— ... dash 
and three dots, is equal to five dots, and so on. 
So too the space is equal to one dot; C.. . 
two dots, space and dot, is equal in time to four 
dots; the same with its reverse, R . .. a dot, 
space and two dots, equal four dots in time. 
The dash is made by pressing the finger upon 
the key on table, the length of time necessary 
to make two dots. Here is the alphabet, with 
the figures, viz :— 


A.— B—... C... D—.. E. F.—. 


under surface. 


G——.H.... 1.. J—.—. K—.— L—— 
M—— N—.O..P..... Q..—.R. .. 
Ss... T— U..— V...—W. —— X.— 


Y cntenntls, soaps (Obrai As janet cpanel Sg a 
3B... 4.--2-— 5——— 6...... 
7——.. 8—.... 9—.. — 0 

L is a dash of double length, or equal to 
four dots, and the cypher is a dash of treble 
length, or equal to six dots in time. It will be 
observed that no letter or sign exceeds in time 
six dots, and that Professor Morse has so ad- 
mirably arranged his alphabet, that the letters 
most used in the English language, as for in- 
stance, E and T take the least time in their 
manipulation. 

The question now to be asked and answered, 
is, “how is this lever or walking beam pen 
made to vibrate up and down by the electricity, 
to indent the paper, and write these characters ?” 
This is done by the electro magnet, which de- 
velopes the mechanical force of the electricity, 
D is the “electro magnet.” This magnet is 
represented by 2 below the register. It is made 
of a piece of soft iron, pure and free from car- 
bon, sulphur, &c., &c., and is wrapped round 
with very fine copper wire, covered with silk. 
This coil of the wire is called a helix. It is at- 
tached to the wire of the battery by a metallic 
connection, at one end, and the other end of 








the helix—for it must be made of a continuous 
wire—is attached to the wire from the other 
end of the battery, thus forming part of the 
electric circuit. This magnet is made almost of 
a-U form, but the form is not so essential. It 
looks almost like a double spool of silk. HH 
are the helices wrapped round the legs of the 
soft iron. The wire from one, passes at the 
top to the other at P. A A are the ends of the 
wires attached to the coils. CC are wooden 
heads, to isolate the magnet on the table from 
any metallic connection, except the coils and the 
pen lever. F F are the prongs of the iron mag- 
net, and E, represents a piece of bright iron on 
the pen lever. The top and bottom heads of 
the coils are buttons of ivory. The legs of 
the magnet are joined below. If the piece of 
metal E is made broad, the prongs F F need 
not be bent at all, for the ends of the magnet 
projecting above the top ivory button, will 
answer every purpose. The electro magnets 
now used are very small and neat, in compari- 
son with those that were employed five years 
ago. The permanent magnet, or loadstone, 
will attract a piece of iron and hold it with 
great force, but the electro magnet has no at- 
tractive force, except when the electric circuit is 
closed, and the fluid rushing along the wire, and 
then its attraction is considerable. This is the 
difference between the permanent and electro 
magnet. ‘The end of the pen lever has a piece 
of iron on it, above the magnet, therefore, when 
the operator at Philadelphia presses his hand 
upon the key B, the circuit is closed, the end 
of the pen lever above the magnet D is drawn 
down to the magnet, and the pointer at the 
other end is thrown up against the strip of pa- 
per. If the key is quickly tapped, a dot is 
made on the paper; if the key is kept down a 
little longer, a dash is made. Whenever the 
finger is lifted off the key, the circuit is open, 
the magnet loses all attractive power, and the 
pointer then drops and does not touch the pa- 
per. As the paper is moving along, spaces are 
made, when the pointer is down. It will thus 
be observed, that by tapping on the key at 
Philadelphia, the circuit is broken and closed to 
New York, and the electro magnet, D, actuates 
the pen lever to produce the characters we have 
described, which are put together to make 
words, and the words then put together to make 
sentences. The electro magnet performs a 
most important office, a permanent magnet 
would not answer at all. We are indebted to 
Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
for the discovery of the electro magnet, in 1820. 
Previous to Professor Morse’s application of 
the electro magnet to telegraphing, the magnet 
was used to deflect needles, in what was termed 


- the “signalling telegraph. The making of per- 


manent telegraphic marks is altogether better 
than mere signalling. Even if no one is pre- 
sent at New York to witness the tracing of the 
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electric pen, the lightning fluid cannot fleet 
along on its course without leaving a perma- 
nent record of what has been whispered into 
his ear at Philadelphia. We have thus explain- 
ed the operation of a line of telegraph, and we 
hope we have done this so plainly, that he who 
readeth may understand, and be able to tell 
how 
“ Along the smooth and slender wires 

The sleepless Heralds run, 

Just as the clear and living rays 

Go streaming from the sun : 

No peals or flashes heard or seen 

Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are plainly felt 

In Cities far away.” 

Although a key is exhibited as placed at the 
Philadelphia station only, yet there is a key and 
register placed on the same table at every sta- 
tion; this is necessary for the reception and 
transmission of messages. Each station has a 
battery also, and each register a ‘ multiplying 
magnet” connected with it. This magnet is re- 
presented by C, and is placed in connection 
with the register at the end, where the positive 
current is received from the battery before it 
reaches the register. The object of this magnet 
is like that of a dam for gathering water to drive 
water-wheel. It is a reservoir and regulator of 
electric force. Without it, telegraphing be- 
tween distant places would be out of the ques- 
tion. It will be observed, that the circuit must 
always be closed to make a mark; therefore if 
the key at New. York, and the key at Philadel- 
phia were both up, the closing of one key 
would not answer for the transmission of a 
message ; and unless there is some way provid- 
ed to meet this exigency the circuit cannot be 
closed. This is done by having a metal button 
and approaching wires placed under each key, 
so that when the operator at Philadelphia is 
sending a message to New York, he disconnects 
his buttons with the wires; but when he has no 
message to send, and his key is up, he closes 
the circuit at his tables*by turning his metallic 
button under the key, bringing it in connection 
with the two wires spoken of, which are attach- 
ed to the wires of the line. . There is a great 
deal connected with the harmony of the electric 
fluid—if we may use such an expression—by the 
operators. It requires practice and close atten- 
tion to acquire the knowledge requisite for such 
an office. No multiplying magnet is required 
for a short lime; according to the force of 
the current, so will there be a development of 
the same at the magnet C. A small spring arm 
is used to test the force of this current. 

It has been stated that there must be a 
closing of the electric circuit, or there would be 
no development of electric force. For example, 
if a metal wire, a mile long, connected the two 
ends of the battery, and the current was exhi- 
bited actuating a pen-lever at the middle of the 


circuit, if in an instant the wire was broken at 





the middle, all development of the current would 
cease at once in every part of the circuit, even 
at the very end of the battery. Some have com- 
pared the wire of the circuit to a tube contain- 
ing water, which if actuated at one end, trans- 
mits action in an instant to the other end; but 
the comparison is not a good one, for if the tube 
is broken, no action is necessarily suspended, 
except for distance. Another view of the electric 
action is, that no current fleets along the wire 
—that the arrows representing a positive cur- 
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rent moving in one direction, and an opposite - 


current supposed to be moving in a contrary di- 
rection, dre both purely imaginary—the one a 
hypothesis, the other an illustration. It is sup- 
posed by this class of electric theorists that 
the wire is not a highway for the fluid, but 
that the wire itself exhibits electric phe- 
nomena throughout its entire length, and that 
the connection of this wire with the battery 
produces a new arrangement of its own particles 
which for the time it is connected with the bat- 
tery, invests it with new properties, namely, 
electrical ones. This view of electricity is the 
same as that held by very many philosophers, 
but one solid objection to this theory is, 
that if the conductor—the wire—be thinned off 
in any part of the circuit, great heat is develop- 
ed in that particular part; this would not oceur 
if its moleules merely exhibted a new arrange- 
ment. 
nomena than any we have yet described con- 
nected with the telegraph—this is making the 
ground-part of the circuit. The line of tele- 
graph represented in the engraving, which 
unites New York and Philadelphia, is made up 
of a metallic circuit, and we have stated that 
there must be an “electric circuit” formed, or 
the electricity will not be developed. An 
electric circuit, however, can be formed between 
New York and Philadelphia with only one wire. 
This plan is represented by figure 3. The 
ground, by this arrangement, is made to form 
part of the circuit. B represents Philadelphia, 
and the opposite end New York. C is a large 
sheet of copper, to which a wire is soldered, 
and connected with N, the negative pole of 
this battery. This sheet of copper runs down 
into a wet place in the earth, From the posi- 
tive pole, P, of the battery, the wire proceeds 
to K K, the key, then to M, the register, then 
along the east wire to K—the key at New York, 
then to M, the register, thence to another metal 
plate C, buried in the ground. From C, at 
New York, to C, the plate at Philadelphia, the 
ground, G, forms part of the circuit. The use 
of the ground, as part of the circuit, is not a 
little mysterious—the fact, however, is beyond 
all question. It is asserted by some that the 
current from C, at New York, fleets in an in- 
stant to the pole from whence it started. 
Mountains, rocks, rivers, and seas, upon this 
hypothesis, form no barrier to its instant flight. 


There is still a more singular phe- 
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“It wadeth the waters deep, deep, deep, 
And it climbeth the mountains steep, steep, steep.”* 
Although messages can be sent betwen dis- 
tant places with one wire, yet for convenience 
and the quick transaction of business, two 
wires are employed between important stations, 
just like two tracks on a railroad. 


The system of telegraphing—its practical 
working—is greatly improved from what it was 
a few years ago. The relay-magnets, whereby 
messages can be transmitted at once to great 
distances, is a most vital part of telegraphing. 
America is the country where telegraphing is 
most highly developed. In 1844 there was only 
one short line from Washington to Baltimore, a 
line constructed by a Government appropriation, 
and lo! what have we now in seven short years? 
No less than 20,000 miles of lines. (The exact 
number of miles we have not been able to as- 
certain—one account says 30,000, but one long 
engaged in telegraphing says, put down the 
20,000, and you will be sure not to over-esti- 
mate what has been done.) The first line form- 
ed by voluntary subscription, was the one be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Dr. Doane, 
so well known to the public, was a leading man, 
so was Mr. Norton and a few other enterprising 


gentlemen of New York city. The construction _ 


of this line required no smal] amount of faith in 
its ultimate success, few believed that its origi- 
naiors were “casting their bread upon the 
waters, expecting to find it after many days.” 
Many laughed at the first stock-holders for being 
so foolish as to deceive themselves ; and we have 
it from one, who, when he was erecting the 
first poles in New York city, came very near be- 
ing drubbed by two of our pugnacious citizens, 
“for making fools of them,” as they said, by 
simply telling them in all candor what the ob- 
ject of his labor was. Wherever we go now, 
there we see suspended the slender electric 
cords, and as we gaze upon them, the myste- 
rious reflection arises in the heart, that withm 
their narrow circumferences, messages of love, 
hope, fear, and woe, are “ fleeting onward ever- 
more.” The telegraph has wrought great won- 
ders in ourtommercial and literary community, 
since it was first established. If it is very cold 
in Quebec, Halifax, Boston, or Buffalo, to-day, 
the daily papers in New York, to-morrow, will 
re-echo the voice of the telegraph, “by the 
mark 6°, or 10°, or 20° below zero.” If a storm 
is galloping down Chesapeake Bay, in an in- 
stant the fact is known at New York. Our As- 
tronomers at Harvard, Washington, and Cincin- 
natti, make known the result of their observa- 
tions in an instant, to one another, and then it 
may be said, “ the rolling spheres and earth hold 
converse nightly.” 

The telegraph, by the information which it 
communicates, prevents many accidents, and 
renders our commercial community more safe 
in their transactions. It warns distant places of 
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the escape of criminals, and to the forged draft 
it presents an insuperable barrier. Friends, 
separated by many weary miles, can hold con- 
verse sweet, and talk of future hopes, or “days 
of auld lang syne.” The poney-expresses of 
our newspapers are gone forever, and what a 
sorry competitor does the swiftest iron-horse 
make with Frank-lighining in his wirey saddle. 

The history of the telegraph, from its incipi- 
ent stage to its present beautiful and useful de- 
velopment, has been a step by step advance- 
ment. It is not possible to go over the subject 
minutely, but we must take a glance at it. It is 
very singular that a magneto, signalling tele- 
graph, was described by Faminus Strada, a 
Roman historian, poet, Jesuit, and teacher of 
eloquence, who lived in the reign of Pope Leo 
the X, in the 16th century, and who has been in 
his grave for nearly 300 years. In one of his 
proclusions he describes two friends, who by the 
help of a certain loadstone, went into their 
chambers at a certain hour of the day, and each 
being possessed of a needle, and a dial plate 
with the letters of the alphabet on it, they 
could converse with one another. Here is the 
way their operation is described. “If one had a 
mind to write anything to his friend, he directed 
his needle to every letter that formed the word 
The friend in the mean- 
time saw his own sympathetic needle move to 
every letter, and thus in an instant they talked 
together across a whole continent.” This is a 
very singular record, rather a prophecy of the 
invention of the telegraph. Had Strada seen 
Wheatstone’s he could not have described it 
more accurately. An account of this is to be 
found in the Guardian of Addison, No. 122, 
published July, 1710, and the copy from which 
we take the above was published in New York, 
in 1811. If the modern telegraph could just be 
operated without wires, like that of Strada, 
then we would have an invention which would 
be the climax of all others. 


A Voltaic Electric Telegraph was invented 
by Soemering, a German, to act by the decom- 
position of water, in 1809, and many attempts 
were made to perfect a telegraph, utp to the time 
when Professor Morse’s first line was established 
in 1844, The first efforts of the American in- 
vention exhibited a very indifferent machine, 
from that represented in the accompanying en- 
graving. It was first conceived in 1832, but it 
required great labor, perseverance, and many 
years of experience and experimenting to bring 
it to what it now is. 


What the future influence of the telegraph 
may be on the customs and habits of society, it 
is scarcely possible to conjecture. If we may 
judge from the past, (not a bad rule,) its influ- 
ence will be almost omnipotent. The time may 
yet come, when, so far as letters are concerned, 
the Post-office may become a dead letter box, 
when upon the wings of electricity all men will 


dispatch their thoughts, and postage letter 
stamps will become as great subjects of wonder 
in the cabinets of antiquarians, as the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics now are. 


The other two telegraphs in our ‘country, are 
said to be in very successful operation. House’s 
Telegraph is far more complicated than the one 
described, and is no doubt more expensive ; but 
it is a very ingenius and beautifully operating in- 
strument—it prints its messages in plain Roman 
chaaacters. The chemical telegraph of Bain 
does not employ any magnet. It marks on a 
strip of paper, prepared with the prusiate of 
potash. The pen is of iron, and it is kept in 
contact with the paper, and by the passage of 
the current from the point of the pen, a small 
portion of the iron is decomposed, which uniting 
with the prusiate of potash, forms the prusiate 
of iron, and leaves a blue mark on the paper. 
It is a very simple and beautiful invention also. 
The gentle hands of females appear to be well 
adapted for striking the electrie lyre. The la- 
bor appears to be suitable and light, and in 
many cases it would be well to employ them. 


A telegraph line across the Atlantic has been 
talked of, and no doubt could be constructed, but 
those capable of forming a good opinion, believe 
that the expense of keeping it in repair would 
far over-top its profits. The earth will no 
doubt yet be belted by an electric railroad. 
France and England are now united by electric 
bands, and their are some who [are now alive 
that will see the electric wires stretching beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, passing under the sea at 
Behrings Straits, and then stretching away 
through Asia, and Europe, to the Volga, the Rhine, 
and the Thames, until the terminal plates of the 
battery will look out at one another across the 
Atlantic, and speak to one another from Wall- 
street, in New York, to Lombard-street, in Lon- 
don—who does not sigh for the ambitious hon- 
or of flourishing the first electric pen at New 
York, which wil! transcribe, at the same moment, 
it may be, its message within the Court of St. 
James. 


* In relation to this theory, a writer in an able 
article in the Hdinburg Review cooly disposes of all 
objections to it, by saying, “electricity, like a pru- 
dent general, always takes care that a retreat is 
provided for, before it begins its march—no elec- 
tricity will be set free until an unbroken circuit of 
conductors connect the terminal plates of the bat- 
tery, and a stratum of moist earth answers for part 
of the circuit.” This theory we must adopt until 
we get a better, although it is a tough looking one 
to digest. It has, however, some strong arguments 
to support it. One is, that the electric fluid, from 
the positive wire of the battery, will pass through 
streams, and has been made to pass through rivers, 
without any wire. But still for all this, the great 
drawback to uniform telegraphing, isan imperfect in- 
sulation and connection of the wires. 
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EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 
NUMBER III. 


We remarked in a former number, that man’s 
social and moral progress had never been in the 
same ratio with his intellectual advancement ; 
and we are led to inquire earnestly into the 
cause of this wrong. We cannot charge the 
blame upon the Creator, for God has pro- 
nounced all his works perfect ; the fault is then 
in man. - 


The Governments of the earth have not been 
suited to man’s nature, as a progressive, moral 
being. Monarchical Governments are of this 
character. They check freedom of speech and 
the liberty of the press; keep the millions in - 
ignorance; trammel them with a national reli- 
gion, which begets intolerance and its long train 
of evils; and grind them to the dust with the 
most oppressive taxation, to support the few, 
who arrogate to themselves all the glory and 
honor of the nation, in worse than useless lux- 
uries and the vain and graudy trappings of roy- 
alty. The laws of such Governments must, of 
necessity, be those of strong, unyielding forced, 
no other could keep a people so oppressed in 
subjection. 

In a Republican form of Government, there 
are no galling distinctions of rank, that de- 
grade one man in the estimation of another; but 
the poor is on an equality with the rich, and if 
he have not so many pennies in his pocket, he 
has what is better than wealth—self-respect, 
and an indomitable perseverance. Freedom of 
speech, and liberty of the press, are the bul- 
warks of a Republic ; they insure its durability, 
they protect the majesty of its laws; through 
these agencies, the voice of the people is heard, 
and wrongs, of whatever character, can be re- 
dressed. Here, all religions are tolerated ; each 
man can worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. Thus, we find that a 
Republican form of Government is adapted to 
man’s nature, as a progressive, moral being. 


Republican principles contain the germ of 
universal freedom. The monarchies of the old 
world are destined to “ overturn, and over- 
turn,” until they become entirely revolutionized, 
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and the whole globe be converted into a vast 
Republic. ‘This glorious result is not far in the 
future. Already— 


“ Freedom! Freedom! is the answering shout 
Of Nations, starting from the spell of years ;” 


As freedom of speech, liberty of the press, 
and religious toleration—those powerful influ- 
ences that would produce the downfall of a mo- 
narchical, insure the perpetuity of a Republican 
Government—is it reasonable to suppose that 
the same civil and criminal laws would be 
suited to such opposite states of society as must 
exist under Governments so entirely antagonis- 
tical in their nature? Certainly not; and yet 
we retain many such for the government of the 
people of our glorious Republic. We are 
aware that the growth of a new system must 
always be slow; that mind cannot break away 
at once from old associations; that it is only by 
acquiring confidence in the operation of new 
principles, that it will be prepared to take ano- 
ther step forward. Our Republic has already 
solved to the wondering and admiring world 
the great problem of self-government; it only 
remains for her to adapt her laws to the im- 
proved social and moral condition of her people. 
Capital punishment is no better suited to the 
present advanced state of our society than 
Judaism—it is a law of force, had its origin in 
a barbarous condition of society, and was the 
the mode best adapted to the comprehension of 
an unenlightened people for redressing wrong, 
as was the religion of the same people, of the 
character they could appreciate, literal, but ty- 
pical of a pure and spiritual worship. After the 
revolution of centuries, when mind was better 
adapted to a higher worship, the Creator, in 
obedience td the sublime and eternal law of 
progress, “sent the brightness of his own glory, 
the express image of his person,” his only be- 
loved Son, to reveal to man his increased moral 
obligations; and the whole mission of the 
Saviour, from the earliest period of his nativity, 
when all Heaven rung with hallelujahs of 
“Glory to God in the highest ;” and angelic 
hosts on the plains of Bethlehem, in a grand 
chorus, responded, “* Peace on earth! good will 
to man!” to the latest moment of his agonizing 
death, when “ The vail of the Temple was rent 
in twain,” and earth, shocked at the ingratitude 
of her sons, trembled and groaned from her 
deep center, and offered up to immortality the 
dead that slumbered in her bosom, was a mis- 
sion of love—a living illustration of the great 
element of Christianity, Love—‘‘love to God 
and man.” The Redeemer’s death was the 
grand climax of the love principle ; the rending 
the vail of the Temple showed that God was no 
longer to be worshipped with forms, but with 
the heart; while the opening graves revealed 
the truth of immortality ! 

When God gave us the higher code of laws, 








he repudiated the old form, that required “an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; the 
“ Lawgiver” says, “I say unto you, that ye re- 
sist not evil; love your enemies; do good to 
them that hate you; be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good” And shall we, 
who profess to believe in and be governed by 
these laws, go back to Judaism for a rule of 
life? ‘ God forbid !” 

But does a Christian community overcome 
evil with good, when it takes life for life? No; 
it overcomes evil with evil; and consequently 
presents further motive for the commission of 
crime. How? Because the punishment of the 
criminal presents the inereased evil of murder 
and revenge; and as the punishment, in itself, 
is not adapted to the condition of man as a mo- 
ral being, it is a violation of a moral law; and 
the sequel shows how fearfully the violation of 
this law reacts upon the community. We have 
but to review the records of criminal jurispru- 
dence, to know that crime has advanced in so- 
ciety in an increased ratio with the number of 
victims. The reson is obvious; the remedy is 
not adapted to the disease, and the result must 
prove fatal. Moral remedies, and moral reme- 
dies alone, are adapted to the cure of moral 
evils. It is an eternal law of the Creator; we 
cannot violate it with impunity. Should we not 
think it a great absurdity, were a physician to 
endeavor to cure a fever by flagellating his 
patient? And is it not equally preposterous to 
believe that’moral evils can be cured by physi- 
cal punishment ? 

Corporal punishment in our navy is another 
erying wrong to man, and its effects upon the 
sufferer illustrates the same great principle, that 
brute force is not adapted to man’s improve- 
ment as a moral being. Brute force applied to 
man, as punishment for sin, cultivates bis ani- 
mal not his moral nature. We were not sur- 
prised to learn, in reading the statistics, re- 
cently, of one of our best-conducted naval 
ships, during two years’ cruise, that the number 
of lashes inflicted upon the unfortunate seamen 
increased each month, through the whole voy- 
age, in a four-fold ratio! Again we say, man 
cannot overcome evil with evil; it is directly 
opposed to the moral government of God, and 
to man’s nature, as a subject of that govern- 
ment. 

How long, oh, how long, before a Christian 
people will learn this vital truth, that the whole 
spirit of Christianity is opposed to oppression 


| and force; that it is a religion of love, adapted 


by the Creator to man’s nature as a progressive 
moral being. 


———~<0 o> 


Education is a term of very broad signification. 
It justly covers the proper development of all the 
bodily powers, together with moral, intellectual 
and social culture. 

















MORAL CULTURE. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


Of all the subjects relative to the temporal 
welfare of the human race, no one is of more 
importance than the proper cultivation of the 
moral faculties. Sacred and profane history 
assure us that the calamities which have befal- 
len nations, as well as individuals, have, in nu- 
merous instances, been the result of a violation 
of the eternal principles of justice and truth. 
When these principles are disregarded by a 
nation, selfish ambition takes the place of 
genuine patriotism, and anarchy, misrule, and 
oppression, are the inevitable result. True 
morality is the basis on which the pillars of our 
own glorious republic rest, and if they ever fall 
to the earth, they will have been secretly un- 
dermined by cunning and designing men—great, 
perhaps, in “literature and science,” but destitute 
of virtue. 


In view of this truth, it well becomes us, as 
citizens of the “model republic,” to examine 
our institutions of learning, and our whole sys- 
tem of education, parental and religious, as well 
as public, and ascertain if that attention is given 
to Morat Cunture which its importance de- 
mands. It is undoubtedly true that tne culti- 
vation of the intellect receives more attention, 
in the United States at the present time than 
at any former period. But while we have been 
making rapid strides towards perfection relative 
to the best means of cultivating the intellectual 
faculties of the young, we fear that the training 
of their moral powers has been greatly neglected. 
The mode of conducting our elementary schools 
has undergone a great change within the past 
twenty years. It is evident that the change has 
been beneficial in many respects, but in others 
we fear it has had a deleterious effect. Any 
system of education which does not have an in- 
fluence to make men moral and good, as well as 
wise, must surely be faulty. That it does not 
do this in our own country needs no other proof 
than a reference to many of our distinguished 
men, who unite powerful and highly cultivated 
intellects With gross immorality and vice. If 
this is not sufficient proof, a weekly review of 
the crimes and fraud committed, not by foreign- 
ers, but by our own countrymen, educated among 
us, will undoubtedly suffice for evidence on this 
point. 

Man is so constituted, that unless the passions 
and propensities are kept in subjection to the 
moral powers, he will sooner or later be obliged 
to pursue the journey of life through the valley 
of sorrow and repentance, if he does not forfeit 
it by transgressing the laws of his country. 
Unhappiness and discontent are as sure to fol- 
low a course of immorality and vice, as that any 
effect will succeed its legitimate cause. The 
effects of some kinds of vice are more apparent 
to human view than others ; and some individuals 
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seemingly transgress the commandments of 
Jehovah with impunity. But although the out- 
ward appearance and conduct of the vicious 
man may lead us to suppose that his conscience 
is perfectly at ease, still, if we had the power 
to fathom the inmost recesses of his soul, we 
should undoubtedly find that it is frequently 
goaded with the keenest anguish when reflect- 
ing on his past misconduct, and his immoralities, 
which may be known only te himself and his 
God. 


The fact that the children of good and virtu- 
ous parents sometimes become notorious in 
the annals of crime, very naturally leads those 
who have committed to them the important 
trust of training the youthful mind, and direct- 
ing it in the pathway which conducts to virtue 
and happiness, to inquire how can the moral 
culture of the young be so conducted as to se- 
cure the object desired? 
inquiry we would simply observe, that no one 
can impart proper moral instruction to the 
young, without some knowledge of the innate 
faculties of the mind. If children trained with- 
out this knowledge, and exposed to the power- 
ful influence of evil example, as is almost. uni- 
versally the case, become honest and virtuous, 
it is more the result of chance, than the effect of 

“skill in the important work of training the moral 
powers, 


In answering this 


Some metaphysicians of former times have 
maintained that ConscreNnTIoUSNEss is not an in- 
nate faculty of the soul. Believing in such a 
theory a man could make no effort to train a 
child to do justly, with any hope of success; 
for it would be as impossible to teach morality 
to human beings as to the brute, that is entirely 
destitute of the moral sense. And it appears 
as if some intelligent persons of the present 
day believe that ConscientTIousNEss is not an 
innate faculty—for in training those under 
their charge, they attempt to implant within 
them the love of the moral virtues by the use 
of the rod, just as they would train a refractory 
horse, or dog which they might desire to do 
right. To a want of knowledge, therefore, of 
the nature of the mind, and especially of the 
moral faculties, may be attributed the main 
reason why so many children of the good and 
virtuous plunge headlong into the whirlpool of 
crime, and sink amid the surges of infamy. 
From ignorance on this subject arises, also, the 
evil of bad example. Some parents, who are 
considered respectable, honest, and even devout, 
think they have done their whole duty in respect 
to the moral training of their offspring, when 
they have warned them of the evil effects of im- 
moral and vicious conduct. They see no harm 
in practicing deception in their presence, think- 
ing the good precepts just instilled into their 
minds, will be amply sufficient to guard them 
against the vice of lying. 











It must appear evident to every virtuous 
mind that a reform in our present system of 
education is very much needed. An elementary 
work on Morat Curturg, simplified so as to 
be adapted to the capacities of children in our 
primary schools should be prepared by some one 
as well qualified to the task as was Noah Web- 
ster to prepare a spelling book. And when 
such a work shall have been published, which, 
God grant, may be at no distant day, it should 
be placed in the hands of children as soon as 
they have learned to read. This would not 
only awaken the minds of parents to the im- 
portance of the subject of Moran CuLture, 
but the child would learn the philosophy of vir- 
tue, and an improved state of society would be 
sure to follow. 
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INHABITIVENESS. 


BY ©. D. STUART. 


It scarcely matters where a man is born, whether 
amid the frost and snow of the Polar Regions, or in 
those southern climes where the verdure of earth is 
perennial, he loves, and to the latest hour of his life 
will love, his native land. It may be bleak and in- 
hospitable ; its government may be oppressive, still 
he clings to the soil on which he was born with an 
unfaltering affection, and whithersover he may go 
into other and more beautiful countries, his memory 
in waking hours and in dreams, wanders to his 
childhood’s home—he cannot forget his fatherland. 
He loves it though it exiles him, and is proud of its 
name and fame, while its yoke sits galling on his 
neck. Love of country is a life-implanted senti- 
ment, belonging alike to the rudest savage and the 
most polished civilized man. 

And it is a beautiful ordinance in our nature that 
we are all pervaded by this sentiment. From this 
springs the fraternity of race and nation ; the cohe- 
sion of individuals into communities, and the incli- 
nation of communities to a “local habitation and a 
name.” From this, too, spring the strongest mani- 
festations of brotherhood—man caring first for self, 
family and kindred, then for the community and 
nation to which he belongs. Through this isolate 
fraternity, man, rising in intelligence, extends the 
brotherhood of communities to the human race. 
From this, too, springs patriotism, which, without a 
country endeared by peculiar associations to love 
and defend, would not exist. If man was bound in 
mind and heart to no particular spot on earth; if 
the birth place, the hearths, the altars, and the 
graves of kindred were no bond, his first and last 
sentiment would be unmitigated selfishness, and in- 
stead of meeting and defying danger by his hearth 
and altar, he would fly to other spaces of earth 
He would be continually a wanderer—a nomad— 
careless where he pitched his tent, or where his 
grave was scooped. 

And since this sentiment is so strong, so essen- 
tial, and so beautiful, for the development and bro- 
therhood of our race, how steadily intelligent races 





and nations should strive to render their native 
lands, their countries, worthy of their love and 
pride. The Roman of to-day is abject and bowed 
down, because his country is desecrated and shorn 
of the beauty and glory which inspired the conquer- 
ing legions of the Caesars. He may love his coun- 
try as devotedly as did Fabius and Brutus, but it is 
not the love which springs from pride in her power, 
her virtue and her greatness : it is rather a love com- 
pounded of grief and pity, that she has so degene- 
rated. The virtue and patriotism of a people depend 
much upon the condition of the country to which 
they belong. It may be easy to-day to impose fet- 
ters upon the inheritors of the Eternal City, but the 
world could not enslave a Roman of the age of Co- 
riolanus. The love of country, simply, is not enough 
to inspire the noblest patriotism ; it must, to stimu- 
late the loftiest virtue and heroism, be love born of 
a just pride. t 

Thus writes the Editor of the New Yorker. We 
have seldom seen a better analysis of Inasrrive- 
ness, together with some of the influences of Ap- 
HESIVENESS, except from the pen of a professional 
Phrenologist. We have the satisfaction of knowing 
that Mr. Stuart has studied Phrenology, and is, 
therefore, qualified to treat subjects connected with 
mental manifestation correctly. 


—______«se»—______ 


A Harry Tuoucut.—Some sweet warbler in the 
London Times, utters the following beautiful senti- 
ment. Lay it to heart, friends. It contains gentle 
but heart reaching reproof— 


“ There is a voice within me, 
And ’tis so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lispings win me, 
Till tears start to mine eyes ; 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody ; 
And ever more it singeth 
This song of songs to me: 
‘This world is full of beauty, , 
* As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 
lt might be full of love? ” 


DON’T FRET. 


Tt is unamraste. A fretting man or woman is 
one of the most unlovely objects in the world. A 
wasp is a comfortable housemate in comparison— 
it only stings when disturbed. But an habitual 
fretter buzzes, if he don’t sting, and without proyo- 
cation. “It is better to dwell in the corner of the 
housetop, than with a brawling woman and ina 
wide house.” 

It is useLess. It sets no broken bones, stops no 
leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no smashed 
pitchers, cures no spoiled hay, and changes no east 
winds. It inflicts nobody but the fretter himself. 
Children or servants cease to respect the authority 
or obey the commands of a complaining, worrisome, 
exacting parent or master. .They know that “bark- 
ing dogs don’t bite,” and fretters don’t strike. So, 
they go on their own way, when one calm word of 
rebuke or command, from one habitually amiable 
and quiet, settles the question. We were once at a 
panoramic exhibition, when more than a hundred 


rude boys made such incessant noise as to disturb 
if 


- ; 
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the whole company. A gentleman present made 
frequent attempts to hush them, in vain. Another 
gentleman uttered the monosyllable, “soys!” in a 
tone of expostulation and authority—the work was 
. done. We haye seen a maxim worthy to be insert- 
ed in lettérs of gold on every dwelling :—* Never 
fret about things you can, help, and never about 
things you can’t help.” That covers the whole 
ground, It is worth remembering. 








Miseellancaus Department, 











IS THE WORLD IMPROVING ? 


According to the reports of the Prison Discipline 
Society, the number of state prisoners in Maine 
decreased, (allowing for the increase of population,) 
from 1837 to 1844, 49 per cent; in Massachusetts, 
16 per cent; in New Jersey, 30 per cent; in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, between 30 and 
40 per cent; in New York, 22 per cent; and in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut the ratio remained 
about the same. <A very large proportion of the 
conyictions for crime, is from the foreign population, 
and making allowances for the increase from this 
source, it is estimated that the average decrease of 
crime in the States mentioned, between 1837 and 
1847, was nearly or quite 50 per cent. And yet 
there are many who are making themselves un- 
happy over the mistaken idea that the world is be- 
coming eyery day more and more a Sodom, which 
is ripening rapidly for the just vengeance of Heaven. 
No one can dispute the fact that there is crime and 
sin enough among men to awaken the abhorrence 
of Heaven and of the pure of the earth, but that 
the world is becoming worse, we do not believe a 
word of it. Statistics and figures will not lie—they 
are above the authority of all the fears or impres- 
sions of partial observers. 


It is contrary to the immutable law of progress 
which is stamped upon all that God has made. 
Vice produces unhappiness—indeed, it is a direct 
war upon happiness, and man is too fond of exemp- 
tion from the penalties of natural law, to wilfully 
incur its penalties with his eyes open. He ignorant- 
ly doubts the certainty or probability of punish- 
ment, or he would not sin. But light is being 
scattered—men are coming to know that bad air, 
improper diet, exciting stimulants, tight lacing, and 
too little sleep, are injurious to the body; and such 
a reformation as has occurred in the civilized world 
within the last twenty years. on these subjects has 
never before been witnessed in the same length of 
time. 

Earth and its inhabitants do not go backward, 
but are constantly rising in the scale of perfection. 
Nature abhors retrogression. Mules may be pro- 
cured, but nature evinces her reprobation of the vile 
amalgamation by preventing them from reproducing. 
The white and black races may mix blood, but 
nature denies fecundity to the third generation 
of the mulatto, who rarely reach the age of twenty 
years. 

Art, mechanism, and science are opening to the 
world the means of physical and mental improve- 














ment. Education is more general than ever before 
—the press and the pulpit are illuminating the 
world, and it were indeed a sorry fact if, under all 
these facilities for becoming better and happier by 
having abundant means for such improvement, if 
man was really becoming daily more wicked and 
blinded to his highest good. 

True, we hear of more crime than we did thirty 
years ago, because newspapers have increased a 
thousand fold, and the more rapid modes of com- 
munication bring states and nations into a more 
intimate acquaintance ; besides, the telegraph heralds 
a murder or a fire from St. Louis to Boston before 
the blood of the victim or the ashes of the edifice 
are cold, and all along the lines a thousand daily 
presses record the facts, and ten thousand locomo- 
tives, steamboats, and stages scatter the paper wings 
of thought to millions of greedy readers. Is it 
strange that a few antiquated conservatives should 
shudder under such a concentrated record of crime, 
and because they thus hear of more than they did 
when it took a week to go from Boston to New 
York, and when not one family in twenty took eyen 
a weekly newspaper ! 

Teach man the laws of Physiology, and he will 
not carry coals in his bosom—pour liquid fire into 
his stomach—make a smoke-house of himself—or 
lace the breath of life out of his lings. Then the 
sin and misery of these practices will cease, except 
among the foolhardy and insane. Teach him the 
laws of his mental nature, and you awaken a dread 
of perverted animal feeling, and inspire his moral 
and intellectual powers with desires after light, 
truth, and purity. 3 

In proportion as general education is extended, 
we lessen the incentives to vice, by giving the means 
to all to become honorable and useful men; besides, 
the public sentiment is thus rendered more sensitive 
to every development of crime, and therefore these 
plague spots appear more glaring on the vestments 
of society, from the simple fact that a clearer light 
and broader contrast reveals them. 

A boiling kettle always sends the impurities to 
the surface, but because the scum is thus revealed, 
it does not prove that there is more impurity than 
when it slumbered at the bottom, or pervaded every 
drop of the liquid; even so, if education, general in- 
telligence, and moral elevation, make the seething 
cauldron of society display what of vice there is, in 
strong light, it does not by any means prove that 
man is becoming more depraved. Thank God! 
man is becoming better, as he is every day becoming 
wiser and happier. 


—————qH1Or—_—_—— 


PHRENOLOGY IN EASTON, PA. 


In compliance with an invitation from Easton, 
Pa., Mr. L. N. Fowler gave a course of lectures at 
that place in November, 1850, the influence of 
which may be inferred from the following letter re- 
ceived soon after his return. 


Easton, Pa., Dec. Tth, 1850. 
Mr. L. N. Fowtrr :—Dear Sir—The undersigned, 
citizens of Easton, who attended your course of 
lectures in this place, on “Phrenology,” and its 
kindred sciences, would offer this evidence of their 
feelings towards you, and their approbation of the 
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subjects to which you have given your attention. 
We believe the course of lectures which you de- 
livered in Easton, were fraught with valuable in- 
formation to all classes and condition of men, and 
will have a beneficial influence upon our citizens. 
While we would express ourselves as firm believers 
in the science of Phrenology, and give this evidence 
of our regard for you as an eminently successful 
lecturer upon that subject, we may be permitted 
to add that we have been very fayorably impressed 
with your bearing as a man, and will be happy to 
have you again visit our town. 


Peter Brady. 


Henry Snyder. 
Martin Frey. 


R.S. Kidsey. 
Abraham Gosner. 


Chs. P. Emmons, 


B. B. Thomas, John V. Hutman, Joseph 8. Yoder. 
Peter Bellis. Daniel Thomas, William Thomas. 
Abraham Sigman. W. H, Hutter, J, Sigman. 

J. H. Cook. Henry 8. Seip. Erasmus D, Fish. 


James F, Cann. Joseph Savitz. Oliver D. Wilcox, 


Thomas M. Cann. George Straub. J. R. Lovell. 
J.C. Hagenbuck. Alexander Miller, Jacob Hay. 

M. H. Horn, Jr. J. Murphy. E, Rockwell. 
W.M.Stephens. C. Weysuudf. Samuel Wilhelm, 
Reubin Grop. J.J. Horn. Reuben Ruecht. 


S. Shimer, B. M. Youells. W. H. Schooley,. 
A. Ticknor, 

E. K, Sawalb. 

T. R. Ketchum. 
Samuel I.. Cooley. 


George W. Herster. 


Lawrence Titus. 
J. A. Nightengale. 
Daniel Black. 
George Field. 
John Siege. 


William H. Pomp. 

C. E. Buck. 

Mahlon Taylor. 

Amos Davis. 

H. W. Lourey. 

Thomas H. Becker. 
E. F. Probst, 
F. L. Crane, 


Curnts of the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


The most important measure of Congress is the 
passage of the Cheap Postage Bill by the House of 
Representatives, it being still under discussion in 
the Senate. This Bill provides for the uniform rate 
of postage of three cents on all letters not weighing 
over half an ounce, and of one cent on each news- 


: Committee. 














paper, pamphlet, periodical, magazine, and book, 
not weighing over two ounces, and one cent for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 
Bound books, not weighing over thirty ounces, are 
deemed mailable matter. 
zines, when prepaid, to be reduced one-half. Several 
important changes are proposed in the Senate, and 
we trust we shall be able to record the passage 
of a satisfactory Postage Law, upon the issue 
of our next number. 


The postage on maga- 


The alleged discovery by Mr. Paine, of Worces- 
ter, of a method of converting water into hydrogen 
gas, continues to call forth a good deal of specula- 
tion. A similar discovery is reported to have been 
made in Paris, with a fair prospect of its being ap- 
plied to practical uses. A party of gentlemen, con- 
sisting of Mr. Sanford, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation, Mr. Sykes, of Philadelphia, and sever- 
al other citizens of the United States, were present 
at an exhibition of the process, and were favorably 
impressed with its results. In order to prepare the 
gas, steam is passed into an air-tight iron retort: 
the bottom is covered with a layer of charcoal, an 
inch thick; and by heating the retort to a bright 
red, carbonic acid and hydrogen are evolved; the 
oxygen of the water combming with the charcoal 
forms carbonic acid, and leaves the* hydrogen pure. 
Both gases are thus conducted into a chamber con- 
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taining lime; the carbonic acid combines with the 
lime, forming carbonate of lime; while the pure 
hydrogen is liberated and passes off for use. 

Patents are said to have been obtained for this 
method in Europe and in the United States, with a 
a view to introduce the manufacture as speedily as 
possible. We shall doubtless have more light on 
the subject, whenever the invention is carried into 
successful operation. 


The Collin’s steamer Atlantic, Captain James 
West, left Liverpool, for New York, December 28, 
1850, with twenty-nine passengers, among whom 
were several gentlemen from Boston and New York, 
including a son of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the Ameri- 
can Minister at London. Nothing had been heard 
from her at the time of our going to press, being 
her forty-sixth day out; although a strong hope is 
cherished by many persons of great experience in 
nautical affairs, that we may yet have tidings of her 
safety. It is supposed that having met with some 
disaster at sea, she has put into the Azores, or some 
other distant port, from which there has not yet 
been time to receive intelligence. In the opinion of 
others, she has probably fallen in with fields of ice, 
or encountered some other equally fatal danger of 
the sea. The anxiety of those who have friends on 
board has now become intense, 


The 145th anniversary of the birth day of Ben- 
jamin Franklin was celebrated by the New York 
Typographical Society, with appropriate literary 
exercises, and a public banquet at Niblo’s Garden. 
The occasion called together a large assemblage of 
persons connected with the typographical profession, 
publishers, authors, editors, including many dis- 
tinguished literary men, and a great number of our 
most eminent citizens. Among the invited guests, 
who were seated in a conspicuous position on the 
stage fronting the audience, were William C. Bryant, 
and Fitz-Greene Halleck, side by side with Wash- 
ington Irving, and other prominent celebrities. The 
famous English novelist, G. P. R. James, who ar- 
rived at the close of the exercises, was received 
with expressions of cordial hospitality. An intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Mr. James 
White, giving a succint historical sketch of the So- 
ciety under whose auspices they had met to com- 
memorate the birth of the great Printer and Phil- 
osopher. He was followed by the Hon. Judge Ed- 
monds, who delivered an eloquent oration, interspers- 
ed with many pleasing reminiscences. One of the 
most interesting speeches at the banquet, which 
succeeded the public literary performances, was made 
by Mr. James, who paid an earnest tribute to the 
eminent merits of the authors of America, expres- 
sing his admiration of Bryant, and Halleck, and 
Irving, and Bayard Taylor, whom he was delighted 
to meet on that occasion, and of Ticknor, Prescott, 
Holmes, and others, whose acquaintance he had 
made since his arrival in this country. Other 
speeches were made by Charles King, the accom- 
plished Head of Columbia College, Benson J. Los- 
sing, the admirable wood-engraver and author of 
the “ Pictorial Field Book of the American Revolu- 
tion,” George P. Putnam, the enterprising publisher 











of Irving, Cooper, Miss Bremer, Miss Sedgwick, Dr. 
Mayo, and other leading American authors, Rey. 
Mr. Chapin, the highly distinguished pulpit orator, 
of the Universalist denomination, and Parke God- 
win of the Hvening Post, and author of the beau- 
tiful legendary story in honor of Jenny Lind, called 
“Vala.” The banquet passed off to the great satis- 
faction of the numerous guests, and was wound up 
with a ball, which continued to a late hour. 


The distinguished American ornithologist, John 
James Audubon, died at his residence, at Minnies- 
land, on the Hudson River, on the 27th of January, 
He had suffered from impaired health for nearly 
two years, and his death was not unexpected to his 
numerous friends, His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of people, and his remains were de- 
posited in the cemetery of Trinity Church, which 
adjoins the Minniesland estate. He has left an un- 
spotted and beautiful memory, being no less distin- 
guished for the sweet amenity of his manners, and 
the sterling integrity of his character, than for his 
passionate devotion to the pursuit of natural science. 


A young man named George Robinett, who has 
been exhibited as the Giant Boy, died suddenly at 
the North American Hotel, in this city ; and accord- 
ing to the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury, by the 
mal-practice of his attending physician, E. G. La- 
tham. The deceased, who weighed over four hun- 
dred pounds, had been for some time tormented 
with an insatiable thirst, drinking six or seven gal- 
lons of water a day, without relief. On sending for 
Latham, he was induced to take some medicine, in 
a liquid form, a part of which proved to be lobelia, 
and soon after became delirious, and died in great 
agony. Latham has been committed to the Tombs, 
and now awaits his trial for manslaughter. 


The committee of the Common Council of this 
city, on the Law Department, have made a strin- 
gent report on the evils arising from the sale of lot- 
tery policies. More than five thousand dollars a 
day is expended in this kind of gambling. They 
recommend a rigid enforcement of the law, which 
forbids all kinds of raffling or distribution of money 
or goods by lot or chance; and makes it the duty 
of presiding judges to charge every grand jury to 
inquire into all violations of the laws against lotteries, 


Donald McKenzie, who was formerly a partner 
with the late John Jacob Astor in establishing the 
fur trade west of the Rocky Mountains, died on the 
20th of January, at Mayville, Chatauque County, 
New York. He was born in Scotland June 15th, 
1783. At the age of seventeen he came to Canada, 
and joined the North-West Company, in whose ser- 
vice he remained eight years. In 1809 he made 
the overland route to the mouth of the Columbia 
River—a feat full of perils, and rarely attempted 
at that time. He remained at Astoria until it was 
surrendered by McDougall to the British. 


A course of lecttires has been delivered in this 
city by C. Chauncey Burr and Heman Burr, on the 
subject of Imagination, Ghost-seeing, and the Spir- 





itual Knockings. A great number of experiments 
were introduced in connection with the lectures, 
showing the influence of the will of the operator 
over the imagination of impressible persons. These 
experiments were of a surprising, as well as amus- 
ing character, and produced a great effectgipon the 
audience. Mr. C, C. Burr supposes that the Spirit- 
ual Knockings are caused by artificial means, and 
at all times indicate deception and fraud on the part 
of the mediums. He professes to be able to pro- 
duce similar sounds with his toe-joints, but his exhi- 
bitions of this power did not give universal satis- 
faction. The most skeptical minds, who have ex- 
amined this subject, regard the Spiritual Knockings 
as mysterious as before. 


An occurrence of mysterious and tragic interest 
has recently taken place in Quincy, Mass., of which 
the following particulars only have come to light. 
Early in November last two persons appeared in 
the village of Quincy, the oldest calling himself 
John Green, and the youngest George Sand, the 
well-known pseudonym of Madame Dudevant, the 
celebrated French novel writer. Green stated that 
he was a shoemaker, and wanted to find work at 
his trade. He had come from Ohio with his half- 
brother, who wished to finish his education. He 
obtained work at boot-making, at which he re- 
mained eight days, when, one morning, he com- 
plained of being unwell, and did not go to the shop. 
He spent a short time in reading, and then invited 
his companion to go to walk, who complied with 
evident reluctance, telling a female in the family 
that it was only to oblige John. They stopped at 
a store in the village, where Green purchased some 
gunpowder and percussion caps. After they left 
the store, they were seen passing along with hands 
joined, and swinging. No one saw them afterwards, 
nor was their absence accountcd"for, until the 7th 
of February, when their bodies were discovered in 
a piece of woods between Quincy and Braintree by 
two young men on a hunting excursion. The bodies 
were covered with ice and snow, and frozen stiff. 
By the side of the elder, or grasped in his right 
hand, was a discharged pistol. A powder flask, a 
quantity of percussion caps, and some shot in a 
paper, lay on the ground. It seemed, from appear- 
ances, that the younger died of a wound from a 
pistol ball, which entered the head just over the 
left ear. The body was distorted, showing that the 
person had died in agony. The death wound ap- 
peared to have been inflicted by the hands of the 
other, who had afterwards reloaded the pistol and 
discharged it into his own mouth. He apparently 
fell back, and from the position of his body died 
without a struggle. A little money and a few 
other articles, were found upon the bodies, but 
nothing which revealed their names or the manner 
of their mysterious death. The younger was dis- 
covered to be a female, although dressed in man’s 
clothes. It is stated that they had experienced a 
great interest in the “ Spiritual knockings,” and 
made it the chief topic of their discourse, They 
had with them several copies of the “Spirit Mes- 
senger,” also, two copies of the “Univerccelum,” and 
the “Great Harmonia,” and a copy of “ Indiana,” 
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one of Madame Dudeyant’s most exceptionable 
novels. Their bodies have been placed in a tomb 
at Quincy, to await the arrival of their friends, 
should any be found. 





The Society of French Communists at Nauvoo, 
under the direction of M. Cabut, have recently es- 
tablished a weekly newspaper in English called the 
Popular Tribune. The condition of the society is 
said to be highly encouraging. It numbers three 
hundred and forty persons, of whom one hundred 
and fifty are men, and eighty-six women. Two 
years since it commenced industrial operations with 
a capital of less than twenty thousand dollars. 
Since that time it has erected a steam-mill for corn 
and wheat; a saw-mill for its own use, and a 
distillery for commercial purposes—a branch of 
business which it would set a good example by 
closing up forever. Among the trades now in suc- 
cessful operation are those of tailors, shoemakers, 
smiths, engineers, tinmen, clock and watch-makers, 
wheel-wrights, carpenters and joiners, coopers, tan- 
ners, bricklayers, and others. The society have a 
store in the city of St. Louis, where the surplus pro- 
ducts of its industry are sold. It has its own bakery, 
slaughter-house, gardens and kitchens. The latter 
employ two head cooks, three assistants, and six 
women. The average daily cost of food for three 
hundred persons based on the expenditure of the 
last year is less than twenty three dollars, although 
the bill of fare shows a genuine French taste for 
good living. In their political bearings the mem- 
bers of this society sympathise with the advocates 
of National Reform and Free Soil, adhering to Re- 
publicanism as much as the best Republicans 
among the citizens of the United States. As re- 
gards religion, they profess to be true Christians, 
like the Christians of ancient times, whose law was’ 
the Gospel. The society has made excellent ar- 
rangements for education, two or three schools being 
already established. As soon as their plans can be 
perfected, pupils will be received from families in 
the vicinity. 


A new manufactory has been established at Gal- 
yeston for the preparation of “Meat Biscuit.” This 
is a newly discovered article of food, said to be of 
great value on account of its nutritious qualities, 
and for the length of time it may be preserved. 
The factory contains an engine of ten horse power, 
which drives the machinery, consisting of biscuit 
machines to knead, roll, and cut the dough, a grist 
mi!l to pulverise the biscuit, and the guillotine for 
mincing the meat, to facilitate the boiling. The 
appearance of the biscuit is that of a light colored 
sugar cake. It is packed in air-tight casks or tin 
canisters, and retains its properties for a long time 
without change. The war department has ordered 
a large amount for the troops on the frontiers. 


Francis Bowen, professor elect of history in Har- 
vard College, has been rejected by the Board of 
Overseers. The first instance on record in which 
the Board has failed to confirm a nomination for 
any instructor by the corporation of the college. It 
is said that Mr. Bowen’s rejection may be attributed’ 
as much to the indiscreet manner in which he has 























urged his own suit as to his defence of the Austrian 
policy in the Hungarian controversy. The Mary 
land Reform Convention has adopted a clause al- 
lowing only those who believe in God, and in re- 
wards and punishments in this world, or the next, 
to act as jurors, witnesses, and judges Henry 
Long, the fugitive slave, has been again advertised 
for sale in Georgia by his Richmond purchaser 
Frederika Bremer has arrived at Havana The 
Legislature of Rhode Island haye passed to its third 
reading a bill for the exemption of homesteads from 
attachment and sale for debt to the value of $800. 
It has been discovered that the usual anesthe- 
tic agents, such as ether and chloroform, will re- 

















move pain by local application to the part affected. 
The Hon. Horace Everett, who for fourteen 





‘successive years represented his district in Congress, 


died at his residence in Windsor, Vermont, on the 
30th of January, at the age of seventy-two years. 
In addition to his political career, he was distin- 
guished for his ardent and successful devotion to 
Charles Dickens has published a 





horticulture, 
new edition of his “ American Notes,” in the pre- 
face to which he states with gratuitous insolence, 
that he still cherishes his mean opinion of life in the 
United States, and that having borne the ill will of 
their citizens for eight years, he can do so eight 
more, or still longer if necessary. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts have appropri- 
ated $3,000 for the expenses of an agent to the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition at London. He is to 
be appointed by the Governor, and Council. 
The great work of the late John C. Calhoun on the 
Constitution of the United States, is to be published 
in this city. The sum of $10,000 has been appro- 
priated by the Legislature of South Carolina to- 
wards publishing and distributing the work through- 
out the State. The Bath House near the Horse 
Shoe Fall, at Niagara, on the Canada side, has been 
destroyed by fire. It cost $12,000, and for some 
years past has been closed.——lIt has been decided 
by the Pension Office, that in case of a soldier en- 
gaged to serve six months, and actually serving four, 
and hiring a substitute for the remainder of the time, 
each is entitled to bounty land accruing to the ac- 
tual amount of service rendered. Richard G. 
Turner, who has been in prison in Baltimore four 
years for defrauding the Mechanic’s Bank of $50,000, 
has received a pardon from Governor Lowd, after 
serving out about half his sentence. The cele- 
brated Indian Chief Wild Cat, who has formed a 
settlement in Mexico, has been appointed a Justice 
of the Peace by the Mexican government. He has 
taken with him a number of negroes and Indians 
from Arkansas, who are to be provided with imple- 
meats of husbandry, and a certain portion of land, 
on condition of their cultivating it, and obeying the 
laws of the country. 

















FOREIGN. 


The celebrated Oriental traveler Lagard is now 
at Bagdad, where he is preparing to pursue his inter- 
esting researches, He has procured some valuable 
sculpture for the University of Oxford, which, it 
seems, have met with great difficulty in reaching 
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their place of destination. They were on a raft, 
which was wrecked between Bagdad and Busrah, 
and a month elapsing before their recovery. They 
were tod late for the vessel in which Mr. Lagard 
had proposed to forward them to England, They 
are now at Busrah, with other antiquarian speci- 
mens, and will probably reach England in the course 
of the ensuing spring. Mr. Lagard has left Nineveh 
for Babylon, but has not yet commenced excava- 
tions, not having received the necessary documents 
from the Turkish authorities, and the country around 
Bagdad being ina state of great confusion. No 
one can leave the gates without danger of haying 
his throat cut, or at least robbed of even the clothes 
on bis back. 


The celebrated Polish General Bem died at 
Aleppo about the Ist of December. He remained 
in the Mahometan faith to the last, and was buried 
Next to Napoleon and Wel- 
lington, he may be considered the greatest military 


with military honors, 


commander of modern times. He was born in Gal- 
licia in 1795, being fifty-five years old at the time 
of his death. He had often expressed the convic- 
tion that he should die in 1850. A patent has 


been taken out in Paris fur a new printing machine, 





which is said to rival the great improvements intro- 
duced by our countryman, Mr. Hoe. It strikes off 
25,000 impressions in an hour, and reduces the cost 
of press work about one-half.—— A split has taken _ 
place in the Society of Jesuits, on the question of 
maintaining the system of tactics which has been 
so long in operation. It was decided to stick to the 
old order. 


It is stated that the city of Paris is filled with 
Italian emigrants, seeking to mend their fortunes 
from the disasters of the Revolution. Many of them 
are men of high rank. They are all reduced to the 
necessity of performing the most menial offices, in 
order to procure a livelihood. It was their hope 
that a war would be declared between Austria and 
Prussia, intending to return to Italy, as soon as that 
event should take place. The number of physi- 
cians that have died in Paris since January Ist, 
1849, is 65. At present, there are in Paris 1,351 
physicians -and surgeons. In 1849, there were 
1,389; of whom 86 have since left Paris. Twelve 
Besides the 
physicians and surgeons now in Paris, there are 
178 health officers, 381 apothecaries, and 850 mid- 
wives. Sir David Brewster, the distinguished 
Scotch philosopher, has deyoted some attention to 
the newly discovered science of Electro-Biology, and 
has expressed his persuasion of the truth of its 
principles. 





of these have emigrated to California. 





After describing some extraordinary 
experiments made by an operator named Darley, he 
says :-—“ They were all convinced, as I was, that the 
nomena which we witnessed were real phenomena, 
and as well established as any other facts in phys- 
ical science. The process by which the operator 
produced them—the mode by which that process 
acts upon the mind of the patient—and the refer- 
ence of the phenomena to some general law in the 
constitution of man—may long remain’ unknown } 
but it is not difficult to see, in the recent discoveries 
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of M. Dubois Raymond and Matteucia, and in the 
laws which regulate the relative intensity of the ex- 
ternal and internal impression on the nerves of sen- 
sation, some not very indistinct indications of that 
remarkable process by which minds of peculiar 
sensibility are temporarily placed under the domin- 
ion of physical influences directed and developed 
by some living agent.” 





An address was lately delivered by the popular 
English lecturer, George Dawson, who is described 
as a compound of Carlyle, Emerson, Theodore Par- 
ker, and himself, in which he said that “this world 
was never yet saved but by what have been re- 
garded foolish, extravagant, Utopian, and eccentric 
doctrines. Conformity is good in its place, respect- 
able, and decent looking; it folds its robes taste- 
fully, and decently lies down to die. But it is these 
novel ideas, and self-willed, devoted, and eccentric 
men that save.” 








+ 


Pariettes. 
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Tue Printinc-Press.—The proprietors of the 
New York Daily Sun—Messrs. Beach Brothers— 
recently gave a public dinner to the inventor and 
builder of one of the greatest machines of the age— 
namely, a press that will print 20,000 copies per 
hour! There were several hundred editors, pub- 
lishers, inventors, and others who were invited to 
participate in this sumptuous banquet, and the 


«“ Feast of Reason and flow of Soul.” 


Speeches were made, in which the present age 
was contrasted with the past—showing how rapidly 
we are progressing in the arts of peace and know- 
ledge. Cox. Hor has won for himself—his country 
—a nation’s gratitude, and a fame which will never 
die. 

In our next number we shall give a description 
of the “Last rast” printing-press, together with a 
history of the rise, progress, and future, of the art 
of printing. 


—_—_____<+¢0>—_____—_- 


PHRENOLOGY IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Whereas, the public mind in Georgiaville has 
been called to the subject of Phrenology for a few 
evenings past, by a course of lectures from Dr. C, 
R. Broadbent; and whereas, some expression of 
sentiment on our part in reference to the science 
and the lectures is called for—therefore, 


Resolved, That we regard the science of Phre- 
nology as the true science of mind—as the only key 
by which we can unlock the mysteries of man’s 
intellectual, social, and moral nature—and as the 
only light by which that nature can be developed 
in harmony with the mind of Deity and the welfare 
of the race. 


Resolved, That we hail with joy the increasing 
facilities by which this science is spreading itself in 
the community, and hope the time is not far distant 
when paré&ts, teachers, clergymen, jurors, and legis- 
lators will discharge the duties of their several 











stations in accordance with those benevolent princi- 

ples which a knowledge of this science suggests, 
Resolved, That the lectures of Dr. Broadbent, in 

this place, have given general satisfaction, and in 

our opinion are calculated to do good, 
GEORGIAVILLE, 1850. 


WOMAN’S TONGUE AND PEN. 


Not only can woman grace the social circle with 
her admirable colloquial capabilities, but she is 
giving proof of her power to wield the pen most 
effectually. We doubt if there is an editor in the 
country who does not welcome Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
“ Visitor” weekly to his table, and if he has sense 
enough to enjoy piquant criticism, sprightly fancy 


and frank, sterling home thrusts at error, rejoice 


that woman sometimes has courage to “ wander out 
of her sphere,” and show that she has talent. 

But the “ Vistror” does not come alone—* THE 
Lity,” as modest in name as it is meritorious in 
matter, is another evidence that the sphere of woman 
has been made more narrow than her power to do 
good. Mrs. Bloomer’s paper, “the Lily,” is published 
at Seneca Falls, New York, at fifty cents a year, 
and if it is allowed to die for want of liberal patron- 
age, we shall pity the bad taste and worse sense of 
the reading public. It really is refreshing to get 
Mrs. Bloomer on one side of us and Mrs. Swisshelm 
on the other—editorially, we mean, of course—-and 
have a nice chat with these heroines of the quill. 
If their faces and hearts are portrayed by the fair 
features and warm sentiments of these eloquent 
companions of ours, we do not blame Messrs. B. and 
S. for securing a life lease of both. Now don’t get 
jealous, friends, this affection may not be mutual. 

0 OP 

A New Rarroap has recently been projected, 
extending north from Avusurn to Litrte Sonus Bay 
on Lake Onrarto, and south, intersecting the Erie, 
Railroad nt Owrco. It is expected that this new 
road will be laid during the present year. A better 
section of country than this whole range from 
Owego to Lake Ontario cannot be found in the 
State. Timber is plenty, the soil rich, and capable 
of producing crops of every variety which can be 
grown in this climate. The success of the Road is 
beyond all question. It is presumed that it would 
soon become a thoroughfare from New York to 
Canada, bringing the coal mines of Pennsylvania 
within a few hours of all the ports on Lake On- 
tario. 








General Putices. 








Goops ror THE Peorte.—Our readers will no- 
tice, in another column, the Dry goods advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Hircncock & LeapBeater, whom 
we know both personally and professionally, and 
can assure our friends that when they want any- 
thing in their line, they will be pretty sure to get 
suited there, and will find fair and candid men to 
deal with. 


Ovcr Booxs 1n Iturois.—W. O. Espy, M. D,, 
writes as follows :— 


- 


“Tam of opinion, that if you had efficient agents 
at Mt. Vernon, Salem, Nashville, Marion, and other 
country towns, in the southern part of this State, 
there might be a great many of them sold.” 


Of the truth of this, there is no doubt, but who 
will engage in the work? It would prove both 
“ pleasant and profitable,” to those who may under- 
take it. Our books are not kept by booksellers 
generally, and hundreds might be sold where they 
have never yet been introduced. Young men, and 
co-workers, will you not look into this matter? The 
field is large, the harvest ripe, and all things ready 
for the reapers, a great crop may be gathered for 
the refurms we advocate. 





Our Crrcutation.—Although our circulation, in 
its previous pamphlet form, probably exceeded that 
of any other scientific magazine, we hope, in its 
present shape, with all our contemplated improve- 
ments, to double our subscription list. Should all 
of our old subscribers co-operate with us, it will 
be an easy matter to give the Journal a circula- 
tion of one hundred thousand copies. 


POSTSCRIPT—The Atlantic Safe ! 


After working off our first form, the joyful news 
of the safe arrival, at Cork, Ireland, of our favorite 
Srramer Arvantic was brought to New York, by 
the British Steamer Africa, which arrived Feb. 15th. 
The Atlantic sailed from Liverpool Dec. 28th, and on 
her ninth day out, being within 900 miles of Hali- 
fax, she broke her shaft, and finding it impossible 
with her sails to make headway westward, against 
the strong head winds, she was put about, and ar- 
rived, Jan, 22d, in the port of Cork. This is a no- 
ble triumph for steamships. The Africa brought 
the Atlantic’s mails and passengers. 


Ca Carrespantents, 


A.H. Your article is too long, and has too little thought 
in it. Our readers want pith, point, and energy in the 
style. We like the moral tone of the article, but it would 
cost us More time and labor to trim out the useless words, 
and remoddle the sentences, than to write a new one. 

M.B. You should write the names of subscribers. and 
especially the name of the town, county, and State plainly, 
so that they may be easily read, and that with certainty, and 
then we will answer for any mistake that may occur. You 
are so much accustomed to see the name of your place 
written that it looks plain to you, although it is the least 
plain of any word in the entire letter. Moreover, proper 
names have no connection with the sense of the sentence, 
and must be plainly written if you would be sure to have 
it read correctly. lf persons would remember that we haye 
hundreds of letters to read every week, and that names 
occur in them we never heard of before, they would save us 
the trouble of spelling out “turkey-track” pexmanship, by 
taking at least ordinary pains to write plainly. 

Please put your business in first at the head of the letter 
and not mix it with other pages, and spin your yarn after- 
wards, and we shall not be obliged to consume the time of 
business clerks on what more properly belongs to the con- 
sideration of the editors. 

F G.T. We don’t remember the facts, in regard to which 
you say our liberality was abused, but the fault was not 
ours. The list of names sent last year were not refused by 
us. We thank you for your effort this year, and the Journal 
will be sent. 

S. W. We shall comply with your wishes if possible. 

















DEFERRED ARTICLEs.—In consequence of the great length 


‘of the article on the “ Magnetic Telegraph,” a number of in- 


teresting articles are unavoidably left out. 
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Meu Publications. 


The Worli’s Progress ; a Dictionary of Datcs. G.P. Puts 
nam. New York. 

This new and valuable work is designed to facilitate the 
study of history, in giving dates of events, the birth and 
death of eminent men, and the progress of the world in 
arts, arms, literature, and science. Every library, public 
and private. should have it, and when the world shall learn 
its value, it will be as common as Webster’s Dictiona.y, in 
every luwyer’s office, editorial sanctum, and clergyman’s 
study. The editor has done the world a service which will 
be uppreciated. 








Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy. By R.S. Houeu- 
ron, M. D. 
An earnest desire to benefit his fellow men by a clear 
statement of the principles of his subject, appears to have 
been the object of this excellent effurt of the talented author. 


Fowlers & Wells, publishers. 


Accidents and Emergencies. By AtFRep Smee, F.R.S. 

This little work, costing but 123 cents, should be in the 
hands of every family. Its object is to teach families how 
to manage themselves in such emergencies as, cuts, burns? 
injury of the eyes, checking, bite of mad dogs, poisons, 
drowning, and many other accidents, Many persons die 
before medical aid can be procured, who might be saved by 
such knowledge as a child could glean from this excellent 
little work. Published by Fowlers & Wells. 


The Water-Cure Journal, for January, appears in a new 
dress, enlarged, and every way improved. Its immense cir- 
culation has induced the publishers to tender these im- 
provements to their readers for 1851, Terms, $1.00 a year, 
English Grammar. The English Language in its Ele- 

ments and Forms. With a History of its Origin and De- 

velopment. Designed for use in Colleges and Schools, 

By Witttam C. Fowter, late Professor of Rhetoric in 

Amherst College. 8yo., pp. 675. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 


This profoundly claborate and philosophical work, must 
at once take its place as a standard book in our colleges and 
higher seminaries, for it is, without question, far superior to 
any similar publication, in its range of topics, research, and 
arrangement to facilitate a knowledge cf our language. 
Amusing illustrations, and pleasant associations are so hap- 
pily interwoven as to greatly aid the memory to fix the 
principles, and to make the critital study of the language a 
welcome task. It is brought out in a style highly creditable 
to the enterprising publishers. 


The Propigandist. Stephen Pearl Andrews, editor. John 
F, Trow, pubiisher, 


We should have noticed before this beautiful little news- 
paper, devoted to the printing and spelling reform, edit- 
ed by the oldest Phonographer in the United States, who is 
too well known to those interested in that art to require any 
recommendation from us. The Propagandist is printed, in 
part, in ordinary type, partly in Phonotypy, and partly in 
Phonography. This last feature renders it especially attrac- 
tive tu all who are interested in learning Phonography. The 
Phonography in the paper is beautifuliy executed, by a new 
art, expressly adapted to the purpose, and which is precise- 
ly the desideratum which Phonographers have so long de- 
sired. The Propagandist is a quarto of eight pages, issued 
every other Wednesday, at one dollar per annum. Sub- 
scriptions are received at this office. 


The Chorus Glee Book; consisting of Glees, Quartets, 
Trios, Duets, and Solus. Fy J. B. Woopbury, assisted by 
Taomas Hasrines, New York: Huntington & Savage, 
Price $6 per dozen. 

Shakespear speaks iather disparagingly of “ the man that 
hath no music in his soul,” and whether his conclusions are 
correct or not, * the man that is not moved by concord of 
sweet sounds” certainly looses one of the best of lifes 
pleasures. We know of no nore pleasant way to spend an 
hour than to join a few friends in a social song, and of no 
book containing a better collection to be used on such an 
occasion than the Chorus Glee Book, Its music is of a high 
order and the words of an elevating character. Persons 
whishing anything of the kind, and who that can sing doves 
not, cannot do betier than obtain it, 





Labor; its History and Prospects, By Rosentr Dave 
Owrn. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 


We have room in the present number only to announce 
this work by the Hon. Mr. Gwen. We shall refer to it 
again. It is published in a beautiful 12mo,. yolurce, and is 
sold at twenty-five cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
NEW SPRING DRY GOODS. 


Hi tTcucock AND LEADBEATER, No, 347 Broapway, 
CORNER OF LEONARD-STREET. 


{te ARE ALREADY IN RECEIPT OF THEIR NEW 
AND BEAUTIFUL SPRING GOODS, 


and are prepared to serve their customers therewith, as well 
as with every kind, style, and quality of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


of which they have one of the Jargest and best assortments 
in New York, which embraces every kind of 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


worn by ladies or gentlemen, or used by families. 
It is impossible for them to enumerate eyen a moiety of 
their articles, and would, therefore, barely name a few 


GRENADINES, ORGANDIES, SILK TISSUES, SILKS, 
PRINTED JACONETS AND CAMBRICS, BAREGES, 
CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET SHAWLS, 
MANTILLAS, SWISS MUSLINS, &c. 


They would also beg leave tu say that they give their at- 
tention entirely to the retail bus‘ness, are in constant com- 
munication with their customers, and therefore 


LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 


if any pains, and the markets of this or any other country 
will enable them to do so; and to make their assortment so 
general as to enable any lady to 


SIT DOWN AND SELECT EVERY ARTICLE 


she wants, without the fatigue and perplexity of shopping, 
while their invariable ruie of 


ONE PRICE, WITHOUT VARIATION, 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 


FAIR AND HONEST DEALING. 
In addition to their extensive assortment of 


EVERY KIND OF DRESS GOODS, 
they have constantly on hand every kind of 


HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY GOODs, 
as LINEN SHEETINGS AND SairTINCs, Damasxs, DIAPERS, 
Napkins, and indeed every kind of Linen Goods, which 
they purchased before the recent advance in prices, and sell 
FULL TWENTY PER CENT BELOW THE USUAL 
RATES. 

LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLEN BLANKETS AND QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE, AND PIANO COVERS, 
COTTON SHIRTINGS AND SHEETINGS, 
MOURNING AND HALF-MOURNING GOODS, 

and a full and perfect assortment of Gentlemen’s 











Unver Suirts, Drawers, Scarrs AND CRAVATS, SILK 
AND Linen PockreT HANDKeRCHIEFS, GLOVES, &c., 
at prices far below the usual rates of Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ing Stores. 











ELF-SEALIN 


SELF SEALING ENVELOPES, 
made with name, business, and address, by 
WILLIAM ALDERTON, 
295 Pearl-st., New York. 


Samples sent to any part of the Union, by addressing a 
line to the Manufacturer. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1851: 
DEVOTED TOG 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


To know ourselves is a matter of the first importance, and 
there is no means of obtaining such knowledge so well as by 
PHRENOLOGY, 

Which forms a leading feature of the Journal, also Pryst- 
oLoey, and Homer EpucarTion, will make it invaluable as a 
guide to mothers in the training of children. 
YOUNG MEN 
Anxious to pursue a virtuous and successful course, will 
find this Journal a friend and foster-father. 
MAGNETISM AND Pz: YCHOLOGY, 
With their interesting phenomena, will be fully set forth, 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intel- 
ligence, have each a special department in the present 


volume. 
THE MECHANIC, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an in- 
structive and valuable companion. 

‘Perms in Advance: 
Single copy, one year. $1 00 | Ten copies, one year $7 00 
Tive copies, one year... 4 UU | ‘'wenty cop’s, one ye’r 10 00 

{cs Please address all letters, pust-paid, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York, 





THE WATER=CURE JOURNAL 
FOR 1851: 
DEVOTED TO 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYDROPATHY, AND 
THE LAWS OF LIFE, 


Tue Water Cure Journat is published monthly, illus. 
trated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy, 
and Physivlogy of the Human Body, with familiar instruc- 
tion to learners, It is emphatically a Journat or Hearn, 
adapted to all classes, and is designed to be a complete 
FAMILY GUIDE in all cases, and in all diseases. 

HYDROPATHY 
Will be fully unfolded, and so explained that all may apply 
it in various diseases, even thuse not curable by any other 
means. There is no system so siinple, harmless, and univer- 
sally applicable, as the Water-Cure. Its effects are almost 
miraculous, and it has already been the means of saving the 
lives of thousands who were entirely beyond the reach of 
all other known remedies. 

THs PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, 
Will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, Clothing, 
Air, and Exercise, showing their effects on both body and 
mind. 
Terms in Advance: 

Single copy, one year.. $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year.. 4 OU | Tw’nty cop’s, one ye’r 10 00 

FPOWLERS AND WELLS, 

No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, 





THE STUDENT 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND SCHOOL READER, 


WN. A. Calkins, Zoitor. 








Tats work is published monthly, containing ruirTy-rwo 
large octavo pages, and intended to supply FAMILIEs and 
SCHOOLS With valuable reading, combining interest with in- 
struction, It is in every respect a amity Paper, and is 
the only work of the kind published that is adapted to abu 
THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY, 

It is devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Im- 
provement of Youth; embracing the Narurat Sciences, 
Brograruy, NaTurat History, Music, Poonoerapuy, and 
History. 

Terms in Advance: 


Single copy. one year, $1 00 | Eight copies, one year. $600 
Five copies,one year, 4 00 | Fifteen copies, one ye’r, 1000 


(<" Please address all letters, post-pain, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, 
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MAGNETISM. 


PHRENOLOGY, 
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PRICE. 
American Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany. pe Av VeatecetsnwerWie< cies sicre e106 016 ¢:s 010 /efare 1 00 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Al- 
AV eM SING Ose cles chic sities is viste crete 's cic ete nals vesteare 0 124 


Amativeness ; or, Evils and Remedies 
of Excessive and Perverted Sensuality, with advice 
Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous IIlustrations,.... 
Consumption; Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Water Treatment,.... 0... .0%5 sce0sa 
Constitution of Man, considered in Re- 
Revised Edition,..... 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. 
George Combe, 


lation to External Objects. 


A complete course,........s0% 
Combe on Infancy; or, the Physiolo- 
gical and Moral Management of Children. Wlust’d. 
Chemistry, Applied to Physiology, 
“Agriculture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebig, 
Chronie Diseases, Especially the Nerv- 
Ous: Diseases OL WOMENS). cw eslcawieecsce cise ee Sols sie 
Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Dr. Shew. From the 5th Lond, ed. 
Cholera : Its Causes, Prevention, and 


Cure ; and all Bowel Complaints, Treated by Wat. ° 


Combe’s Physiology, Applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Education, . 
Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists,............+. 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. And’w 
Boardman. A good work for skeptics and unbe’rs. 
Edueation, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. A scientific work,..... 
Elements of Animal Magnetism; or, 
Process and Practical Application for human relief, 
Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
By J. H. Rausse,... 


Experience in Water-Cure, in Acute 


Application of the Water-Cure. 


and other Diseases,.........ccecccesccccccceccene 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenology. De- 
signed for the use of Children and Youth........ 5 
Familiar Lessons on Physiology. De- 
signed for the use of Children and Youth,......... 


Fascination: or, the Philosophy of 
Charm’g, Magnet’m. Illust’g the Principles of Life, 
Food and Diet ; Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira...., 
Familiar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Child’n and Youth in Schools and Fa’ls. 
Hereditary Descent : Its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement. New ed.,.. 





(@= Errver or ALt of THESE works may be ordered and received by return of the rirst matt, at a trifling expense for postage. 
; 


post paid, to FOWLERS AND WELLS, No. 131 Nassawstreet, New York. 


50 


50 


1 00 


50 


25 


25 


50 


40 


50 





Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, Con- 


venient, and Superior Mode of Building,.......... 
Human Rights, and their Political 
Guarantees. By Judge Huribut,..................- 
Hydropathy for the People. An ex- 
cellent work on health,..........seccccccescescce 
Introduction to the Water- Cure. By 
Tos Nichols, MoD. S3s<2 isms ine eens lesa siento ete 
Labor: Its History and Prospects. By 
Robert Dale’'OwWen,.. 2. oscccccdenccccccetcsscevee 
Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy, 
By R. S. Houghton, M. D.y.. 2. 2.202 eee cece cscesee 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmer- 
ism and Clairvoyance, with Instruc’n in its Process, 
Love and Parentage: Applied to the 
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DEBATE OF THE FACULTIES, 


ON THE PURSUITS OF LIFE. 
NUMBER Il., CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49, 

APPROBATIVENESS, somewhat agitated by 
the speeches of Szir-Estrem, CautiousnEss, 
and CaLcuLATION, rose and said—“ As there 
seems to be so much opposition and variety 
of opinion respecting industrial occupations, 
and as I cannot consent to pursue low, labo- 
rious, and disreputable trades, I will propose 
what I think will please all parties, namely— 
one of the learned professions—Divinity, 
Medicine, or Law. In the practice of either 
of these professions, a sufficient competency 
could be realized to satisfy the cravings of 
AcquisitivenEss, and allay the fears of Cav- 
TIOUSNESS ; besides, we could move in the 
‘first circles,’ and enjoy a high reputation 
among men. I am inclined to be nothing less 


than a genteel merchant, or a professional 
man of some sort.” 

CauTiousness replied that “The learned 
professions are already crowded to repletion. 
Every sick patient might have a drove of 
Doctors, each eager for the fee, from lack of 
business. Lawyers must toil until their hair 


is grey, before they can expect either fame or | 


fortune, except, perhaps, a few who are gifted 
with rare genius, or those who are capable of 
a mean, mercenary course to excite litigation, 
and follow the Turkey Buzzard features of the 
practice, for the bare purpose of coining 
money by it. 

“ As to the Ministry, those who suppose it 
a life of ease, T think, decide without experi- 
ence or knowledge. In respect to this world’s 
goods, I have seen them poor, and dependent 
upon charity for the many necessaries of life, 
and their pay is often too limited to permit 
them to live decently without annual dona- 
tions. If they take a right view of their du- 
ties in the sacerdotal office, the fame of which 
APPROBATIVENESS speaks, and the gentility 
which seems to form so conspicuous a feature 
in his estimates of a pursuit, should not rude 
in selecting the clerical profession. If a cler- 
gyman be honest and true to his trust, his 
position is no bed of down, but one of labor, 
anxiety, and responsibility.” 

“Ha! ha!” rung merrily out from Mrrts- 
FULNESS, as he took the floor, “ our grave col- 
league who has just resumed his seat, may 
moralize on the professions and pursuits of 
life until he gets a second growth of hair and 
teeth, but he can’t rub out the fact that Ar- 
PROBATIVENESS is at the elbow of ministers 





as well as of other men, whispering in their 
eager ears ‘gentility,’ ‘respe tability,’ ‘ upper 
circles,’ ‘select society,’ ‘ wealthy and popular 
congregations,’ ‘Rector or Pastor in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia,’ ‘ Rev.,’ ‘ The 
Right Rev.,’ ‘ D. D., &c. Why, I have seen 
raw, thick-thumbed country boys, as green 
and awkward in person as a goslin on snow- 
shoes, and obtuse in mind as an India-rubber 
flint, who have been flattered by ApproBa- 
TIVENESS into the ministry, who were fit to 
feed herds, rather than the flock divine ; thus 
robbing sheep and goats of a passably good 
shepherd, to inflict a conceited dunce upon 
‘the flock of God.’ Believing the call to the 
ministry to be from a higher source than in- 
flated Approsativeness, the good people 
have accepted the gift of such a teacher with 
the best grace which the real facts and their 
opinion of duty prompted, and the ‘professor 
of divinity, inspired with simple-mindedness, 
but with no etheriality of genius, or even re- 
spectable talent, has taken the clerical robes 
and walked mto a society which he could nei- 
ther instruct or adorn. Such, generally make 
a kind of poor-house of the church, and are 
obliged to eat a short allowance of the bread 
of carefulness, gleaned from the bony fingers 
of pious charity. 

“ Don’t seem impatient for me to close, my 
dear brother ArprobaTIvENEss, I have only 
touched one of the professions ; let me have 
arub at the others, and then I will do as I 
have all along been doing, namely—let you 
do nine-tenths of all the talking about a pur- 
suit. It does seem that fashion, elegance, and 
double-refined delicacy, are the chief features 
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to be sought in a pursuit, according to my 
good-hearted, smooth-faced brother, with the 
white hands and mellow voice. But my old 
friend, Causauiry, can generally see ahead, 
and estimate durable results. I prefer his ad- 
vice, for I have noticed that when he presides, 
with Cauriousness on the look-out, and Com- 
BATIVENESS, and a few others of the workers, 
to bring up the rear, we always thrive, and I 
then have plenty of time to fish up gems of 
wit and ridicule from the great sea of life, for 
the amusement of the family. But to return, 
I would like to see our brother of the satin 
gloves a physician, dragged out of the arms 
of the gentle god of sleep at the noon of 
night, in a cold pelting storm, to seek some 
den of filth in the city, or struggle with drift- 
ing snows among the mountains of the coun- 
try, or wade in mud for miles, to administer, 
without fee or reward, to some outcasts of the 
Let this be repeated two or three times 
in a night, with the day spent compounding 
drugs, extracting decayed teeth, dressing sore 
shins, and visiting sick persons of all grades, 


race. 


especially the lower ones ; and if his ideas of 
ease, gentility, and fame, without labor, in a 
profession, did not ooze out at the little end 
of the horn, I am no judge of his taste, even 
though he should sport the name of ‘ Doctor,’ 
and be able to command Latin enough to make 
the under crust stare. This chasing a NAME, 
and ‘the bubble reputation,’ is a little lke 
chasing a rainbow ; in the distance it appears 
real, but follow it, and it will flee. 


There is but little poetry in the pursuit of 
Law. If one have talent and acquirements 
sufficient to attract business at once, such as 
any honorable man would not be ashamed to 
do, it would be more favorable than can 
be expected by all. But a man of only fair 
abilities may sit with his feet in his window, 
nodding over Blackstone or Chitty, waiting 
for suits until out in pocket and out at the 
elbows—until threatened with suits for tailors’ 
fees for suits of broadcloth, now rusty and 
waiting for an honorable discharge from hard 
service, full of scars, and grey with age. Un- 
der such circumstances have I seen the sprig 
of the law scudding away through the storm 
to a scanty dinner of potatoes and codfish, 
obtained on credit, with nothing to cover his 
lank limbs but the aforesaid broadcloth of 
venerable memory, and a shocking bad hat 
to shield his empty head. How much con- 
solation would the title ‘Hsquire’ yield such 
a body, so badly fed, so meanly clad? An 











empty purse owing full price for such clothes 
and such food is indeed a sorry state of facts, 
and a hard ‘case ;’ but it is often the first case 
the young lawyer gets. Hurra! for one of 
the learned professions. Ha! ha! 
done.” 

ConstrucTiIvENEss took the floor, and 
begged to be heard. “I have listened with 
patience to all the Propositions which have 
been brought forward, and I cannot perceive 
that we are any nearer a decision than when 
the session opened. I wish to offer a few 
plain remarks, and trust they will be duly 
weighed. Iregard mechanism as not only 
the most delightful, but the most useful of all 
employments. Let the world stop manufac- 
turing, and soon man would be naked, house- 
less, and reduced to a state of barbarism. 
Even agriculture is indebted to my labor and 
skill for tools, and to my aid in using the im- 
plements skillfully. 


I have 


Without my services 
commerce would die, and a narrow river would 
I build the 
railroad with its cars, ships for commerce, 


permanently divide a continent. 


machinery to manufacture all the elegancies 
and comforts and conveniences of life ; through 
my efforts the telegraph heralds the world’s 
actual history, and the printing-press multi- 


plies as by magic the records of thought, and 


illuminates the world: indeed, I make the 
machinery of civilization, and where I am 
not extensively employed, man is little more 
than an animal in power, comfort, and intel- 
ligence. Who shall say, then, that to follow 
my tastes in the selection of a pursuit, our 
interests and honor, as well as the good of 
our neighbor, shall not be eminently promo- 
ted ? 
more reputable to sell a yard of ribbon, a 
china set, a sofa or a piano, than to make 
these things from the raw material. To sed/ 
is to be but a kind of servant to the producer 
and consumer, a common carrier, a waiter 
upon the wants of society. Let me elaborate 
from the mine all metallic substances ; from 
clay, sand, and potash, beautiful porcelain and 
glass-ware; from the rugged forest and the 
forge, ships, furniture, houses, and machinery 
—in short, be a kind of creator, and make 
the earth active and almost vocal with my 
achievements. If APpPpROBATIVENESS chooses 
to carry my wares to customers, and thus 
serve the producer and the consumer, he 
doubtless will be a useful citizen; but it is a 
magnificent fallacy for him to pretend that his 
station is necessarily more honorable than 








APPROBATIVENESS seems to think it 7 
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mine. I will not say it is less so, but I reckon 
importance by necessity and utility, and see 
no reason why honor should not most attach 
to the highest degree of usefulness. There- 
fore I go for a mechanical pursuit, as equally 
honorable, profitable, honest, and necessary as 


any other, and to me vastly more pleasurable.” 


ConsclentiousneEss took the floor, and in 
profound silence he surveyed the assembly. 
When his eye rested on APPROBATIVENESS, 
who had figured so largely in the debate, he 
was observed to quail before that searching 
gaze. ACQUISITIVENESS seemed uneasy, but 
a knowing wink from SEcRETIVENESS reas- 
sured him, and he listened calmly with the 
rest, as the speaker went on to say—“ It is a 
matter of momentous importance to select a 
pursuit for life. In doing this, the principles 
of justice and unbending moral integrity 
should be its leading element—should master 
all other considerations. I am utterly op- 
posed to any pursuit-which will make honesty 
difficult, or be likely to blunt its susceptibili- 
ties. I have no objections to trade in itself. 
Exchange is necessary—almost as much so as 
production ; and if honestly conducted, no 
objection can be raised against it. But it is 
a lamentable fact that traders who yield to 
the advice of AcquisiTIVENESS, APPROBA- 
TIVENESS, and SECRETIVENESS, who generally 
are the active agents in trading families, lose 
gradually their nice sense of moral obligation, 
and imperceptibly glide into the channel of 
tact, finesse, falsehood, and practical dishon- 
esty. And many openly claim that it is im- 
possible to keep pace with the spirit of the 
times as a merchant or trading artisan, with- 
out taking every advantage by tact and a 
smoothe tongue, which can be done without 
liability to the penalties of the civil law. 
This is the abuse of mercantile life ; but when 
the financiering and selfish members take the 
lead, and make money and fame an idol of 
life, a total wreck of abstract integrity may 
be expected! These temptations I would 
avoid. Nor is this tendency confined to the 
avenues of trade, as such, but may be foster- 
ed to a certain extent in agricultural and 
mechanical life, where anything-is produced 
to be sold. The legal profession, as at pres- 
ent managed, is very objectionable. This 
state of things is brought about in part, per- 
haps, by the fact that it is overburdened by 
numbers, and also that victory may be ob- 
tained in a cause by trickery and technical 
flaws, involving life, liberty, good name, prop- 
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erty, and the eternal principles of justice, 
without an iota of respect to the truth. Pub- 
lic sentiment sanctions the shrewd manager, 
who thus practically connives at his client’s 
guilt, or wins money unjustly from an honest 
opponent. This course gives me constant pain, 
until, by force of opposition, I am overpow- 
ered. But stock-jobbing, speculation, and 
other species of shaving, although within the 
pale of civil law, are at war with my senti- 
ments, and shail ever feel the force of my op- 
position, What is man without integrity ? 
However much he may possess of riches, no- 
toriety, and gentlemanly bearing, if he does 
not possess the elements of honesty, he is 
but a man of straw—a deserted temple.” 





ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 
NUMBER Iv. 

In former numbers of the Journal, we have 
shown specimens of the noblest of animals; 
noblest in intelligence and tractability ; no- 
blest in power, and even noble in ferocious- 
ness. Who does not admire the proud en- 
ergy of the horse, and perceive in his thun- 
dering tread and lofty neighing the superiority 
of his native spirit; and when he lends his 
noble powers to the service of man, consent- 
ing cheerfully to 


“Share with his lord the pleasure and the pride,” 


who does not feel a glow of admiration for 
the affectionate, intelligent, and heroic ani- 
mal? Although the lion shows himself the 
king of beasts, and is capable of spreading 
desolation in his track, as he does terror by 
his mighty roar, yet man must admire his 
forbearance and dignity. His very ferocity 
must be provoked by hunger or insult, and 
even then it is far from mean or malicious. 
In contrast with these we have shown those 
of an opposite character, distinguished for 
placidity of temper, kindness, inoffensiveness, 
and amiability. The reader cannot. have 
failed to notice the striking difference of Phre- 
nological development between the tiger and 
the deer; differences relating rather to the 
feelings and dispositions, than those of intelli- 
gence. In proportion as an animal has in- 
telligence and amiability of disposition, does 
he approach man in character and organiza- 
tion, and in the same j roportion is there ex- 
hibited an affinity of feeling, which leads them 
to fraternize. The dog, the horse, the ele- 
phant, become the friends and companions of 
man; their intellect, half reasoning as it is, 
adapts them to his use, and enables them to 


appreciate the wishes of the master, while 
their social feelings cling to him as a friend. 
We now present specimens of animals of a 
different description, everywhere and always 
regarded with a revolting dread and inbred 
hatred by every human being. 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, OR SEA HORSE. 

This animal is huge in size, nearly or quite 
equal to the rhinoceros, and in habit amphib- 
ious, living in and near the rivers of Africa. 
It will be seen that his eyes, ears, and nos- 
trils, are_nearly on the same plane, showing 
that almost the entire brain is in the base of 
the skull, in the region of the faculties which 
are purely animal; indicating stupidity of 


intellect, and unmitigated sensuality and fero- 


city. In the wide range of animated nature 
we find a correspondence between the coro- 
nal development and the mental elevation of 
the animal; and nowhere can such a head as 
this be found with a redeeming trait of char- 
acter. Armed with such teeth, and with so 
low a head, we have every reason to infer 
grossness, foolishness, and malignity; an ani- 
mal dependent entirely upon blind cruelty, 
rather than sagacity, for safety. 





THE ALLIGATOR, 

If there is an animal in the empire of cre- 
ation whose very appearance instinctively 
awakens the most utter abhorrence, that ani- 
mal is the Alligator. What a Satanic grin 
does the mouth present; how low and flat 
the head ; how debased and despicable is this 
fiend incarnate; and his knotty, scaly body 





we 





is in keeping with his low head and terrific 
expression of countenance. 

Fishes of a ferocious and piratical disposi- 
tion have heads corresponding in shape to 
the land animals of similar character. The 
shark is an excellent example in proof of this ; 
the head is very broad and flat. The pike 
or pickerel is the terror of all fish of his size, 
and he has the shark-shaped head. The bull- 
head fish, too, has his counterpart in the bull- 
dog among quadrupeds, and dispositions 


equally analogous. 
THE DEER. 


Although we do not 
claim for the timid and in- 
nocent deer a high degree 
of intelligence and sagaci- 
ty, yet his head shows a 
marked deficien y in the 
organs from which ferocity 
arises, as seen in the nar- 
rowness of the head in the 
/ region of the ears. The 
horns and the ears are near together, which 





shows the width of the base of the brain, in 
striking contrast with the broad-headed tiger, 
leopard, fox, cat, and the hippopotamus and 
With 
such facts before us; such likeness of head 


alligator, as illustrated in this article. 


and character, as meet us in all tribes of ani- 
mals, including quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, 
who can doubt the truthfulness and _practi- 


cability of Phrenology ? 
. 4c 





MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 


NUMBER Iv. 

The following sketch recently appeared in the 
Staten Islander, and serves to illustrate an inno- 
cent species of eccentricity. Neal describes 
one of his “city worthies” as having a musical 
mania. In this subject we have a kind of floral 
mania, which in a man appears like “a wasteful 
and ridiculous excess,” We love to see men 
fond of flowers. It is a good sign, for we never 
remember to have seen a very bad man who was 
very fond of flowers. We have room for only 
an extract of the biography and examination. 


PETER A. HEFERTS. 

The subject of this memoir is perhaps the most 
distinguished personage at present resident up- 
on Staten Island. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of any distinguishing quality of the 
mind to leave the possessor more or less liable 
to the imputation of eccentricity. And this is 
the misfortune of our subject. His excessive 
passion for Floral Nature has brought him into 
notoriety, while his general amiability of de- 
portment, and his otherwise severely disciplined 
intellect have given him unbounded self-reliance, 
and gathered about him whole troupes of friends. 
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With the ladies especially Mr. Heferts is a ge- 
neral if not an universal fayorite. 

He was born in Germany, in the suburbs of 
Baden, May 1, 1828, where his father was an 
eminent florist, and where he lived until he was 
two years of age. In 1830 his parents emigra- 
ted to America, and took up their residence in 


New York, where Peter continued to reside un- | 
til the Autumn of 1848, when he finally took | 


up his abode upon Staten Island, and assumed 
his position as Prince of the Floral Kingdom. 
His parents are natives of Germany, and his 
futher has been, for many years, a florist of eon- 
siderable note. Heferts therefore inherits his 
taste for flowers in a perfectly legitimate and 
physiologically accountable manner. He is by 
trade a house-carpenter, and works day by day 
at his bench with great skill, taste, and indus- 
try. Indeed, he is a superior mechanic. Fru- 
gal and abstemious in his habits, he indulges in 
no excesses, save his excessive love for flowers. 
After laboring for ten hours at his trade, he will 
walk two or three miles to his garden and green- 
house, and there spend the most of the night 


in cultivating the most rare and beautiful varie- | 


ties of flowers. He enjoys robust health, liv- 
ing for the most part in the open air, taking ex- 
traordinary, though not excessive exercise, and 
subsisting upon the most simple diet. 

The great ambition of our subject is to dis- 
play himself bedecked with the most costly 
triumphs of the vegetable kingdom. He will 
adorn himself as he appears in the above engra- 
ving, and walk out of a Sunday, from Clifton 
to Port Richmond, having a smile and a pleas- 
ant salutation for every one he passes, and af- 
fording delight, not to say merriment to all. 
He says that Nature is his temple—the green- 
house his convivial board, and the perfume of 
flowers his intoxication. 

With a view of rendering this sketch com- 
plete, we had Mr. Herferts to sit for a phreno- 
logical examination on Monday last, in the 
rooms of Fowlers and Wells, and a phono- 
graphic reporter took it down for us, word for 
word. ‘T’o those who are even slightly acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Heferts, the truthfulness of the 
following will appear striking. He had, at our 
request, divested himself of his flowers, and 
when we entered the room we apprized the pro- 
fessor only that the subject was an eccentric 
person, and that we required the examination 
for publication. The following is the result of 
the 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


The examiner said of Mr. Heferts, “you have 
an active, ardent, and warm temperament, and 
a sufficient amount of vitality to invigorate the 
system, and to supply that nourishment to the 
brain and bodily powers which are necessary for 
health and comfort. You have descended from 
a long-lived family, and have yourself a strong 
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HEFERTS. 








hold on life, not only in constitution, but in de- 
sire and feeling. You would like to live five 
hundred years, and run the chance of happiness. 
The base of the brain is large, giving strong 
feeling, and deep-toned emotions. A little op- 
position awakens your courage. Indeed, you 
always like to do what you accomplish on a 
strife or emulation. Few persons have as much 
love of triumph, or as much of a desire to be 
seen, known, valued, approved, and praised ; it 
is one of your weak points of character-—your 
excessive love of approbation. You like mili- 
tary parades, uniforms, and plumes ; that which 
is gay, elegant and ornamental, such as dress, 
equipage, highly colored articles, and especially 
flowers and natural scenery; you would make 
a good horticulturist, or florist. It is easy for 
you to act out what you see done, and copy, 
and conform to those around you; and that 
greatly aids your mechanical talent, which should 
be decidedly good. You would like that which 
is elegant and ornamental in its construction— 
that which bears finish, and would become an 





object of admiration. Your force of character 
would aid you at your work, and enable you to 
turn off work rapidly. You have the sense 
of duty, honesty, and integrity, and you swerve 
from the right only under the influence of some 
of your strong propensitles, and always regret 
the wrong when you come to yourself. You 
should, with this organization, seek an honest 
and reputable course of life, and be happy only 
when approved and respected by the moral and 
genteel. You have the love of acquiring and 
owning strongly marked, and ,yet would be 
likely to be liberal in the distribution or exchange 
of money for other things, and in acquiring 
property, would seek to do it by personal effort, 
rather than by cunning, and the shifts and tricks 
of trade. You want money for the sake of 
making a display, for the sake of attracting at- 
tention, and elevating yourself in the scale of 
society, for position and respect, as much as for 
its own sake. | 

You should cultivate dignity and self-respect, 


and check the manifestation of Approbativeness, 
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that which seeks, almost blindly, to be noticed 
and approved—it is the faculty which deprives 
you of independence more than any other one. 
Your social feelings are rather strong, particu- 
larly your love for the ladies; you should be 
eareful, and not allow that feeling to exert too 
much influence on your mind. 

Your happiness would be enhanced by the 
social relations, as much as by any other means. 
You can be most usefully and perhaps profitably 
employed, for yourself and for the community, 
in something requiring artistic and mechanical 
talent, and I would recommend you to take hold 
of some business, if you are not already en- 
gaged in it, in which force of eharacter can be 
used, and take a course in which energy, talent, 
and ambition, combined, would be likely to pro- 
duce a high degree of success, because the fac- 
ulties producing these emotions are the leading 
elements of your nature, and if you can get 
them all harnessed to the car of your pursuit, 
you will be likely to make a prosperous voyage 
of life. 





————— 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


He had a physical organization remarkable 
for its compactness, vitality, power, and activi- 
ty; as seen in his broad chest, athletic frame, 
prominent features, and strongly marked out- 
line of countenance. In conjunction with this 
temperament, he had great Frrmyzss, self 
reliance, independence, energy, and force of 
character—hence, perseverance in whatever 
he undertook, independence of opinion, and 
executive ability, were leading traits of his 
character. Cautiousness and SEcRETIVE- 
ness do not appear to have been large, and 
hence frankness of expression, and boldness 
of action, should mark his whole life. But 
what most interests the Phrenologist in his 
mental organization, is his immense develop- 
ment of all the perceptive organs, giving a 
sharpness and severity of expression—a rest- 
less energy to his countenance, which must 
have been almost painful to those on whom 
his searching eyes might fall. Although the 
eyes are prominent, showing large LanauaGg, 
yet the perceptives overhang them to a re- 
markable degree. See that bold projection 
at the root of the nose, between the eyebrows 
—the location of Inprvipuatiry, then the 
general fullness across the brow to its exter- 
nal angle, and we get the great secret of his 
remarkable genius as a naturalist; the close 
observation, the ready perception, the critical 
knowledge of forms, colors, and arrangement 
of all the minute and varied phenomena of 
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Naiure’s works, as developed in his researches 


in ornithological science, and that great monu- 
ment to his fame, “The Birds of America.” 
Locauiry, [yptvipuatiry, Eventuatiry, and 
Comparison, are equally remarkable, hence 
the power to classify, analyze, distinguish 
differences and resemblances, and power to 
retain facts, a knowledge of places, and desire 
to travel the trackless forest. ConsTRUCTIVE- 
NEss was also large—he would have made an 
excellent mechanic or engineer. CAUSALITY 
does not appear large, and unlike Humsotpr, 
he was much more of an observer than a 
philosopher, he had less power and inclination 
to deal with principles than with facts. The 
moral organs were large, particularly BenEvo- 
LENCE and VENERATION, and the spirit of 
adoration and of kindness, were among his 
strongest emotions. His Hope predominated 
over Caurrousness, while his practical talent, 
energy, and perseverance, made him one of 
the most industrious and successful of men in 
whatever he engaged. Such a frontal devel- 
opment marks him as a genius, which his life, 
as set forth in the following biography, will 
fully elucidate. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN J, AUDUBON. 
BY PARK GODWIN, 


A few years ago there arrived at the hotel, 
erected near Niagara Falls, an odd-looking man, 
whose appearance was quite in contrast with that 
of the crowds of well-dressed and polished figures 
which adorned that celebrated resort. He seemed 
just to kave sprung from the woods. His dress, 
which was made of leather, stood dreadfully in 
need of repair. A worn-out blanket, that might 
have served for a bed, was buckled to his 
shoulders; a large knife hung on one side, bal- 
anced by a rusty tin box on the other; and his 
beard, uncropped, fell down upon his bosom, as 
if to counterpoise the weight of black hair-locks, 
that supported themselves upon his back and 
shoulders. This strange being, to the spectators 
seemingly half-civilized and half-savage, had a 
quick, glancing eye, an elastic, firm movement, 
and a sharp face, that seemed able to cut its way 
through the cane-brakes, both of society and of 
the wilderness. 

He pushed his steps into the sitting-room, 
unstrapped his little burden, quietly looked round 
for the landlord, and then modestly asked for 
breakfast. The host at first drew back with 


evident repugnance at the apparition which thus 
proposed to intrude its uncouth form among the 
genteel visitors, but a word whispered in his ear 
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speedily satisfied his doubts. The stranger took 
his place among the company; some staring, 
some shrugging, and some even laughing out- 
right. Yet it has turned out, that there was 
more in that single man than in all the rest of 
the throng; he called himself an American 
woodsman; he was a true, genuine son of na- 
ture, yet one who had been entertained with 
distinction at the table of princes; learned so- 
cieties, to which the like of Cuvier belonged, 
had been proud to welcome his entrance; in 
short, he was one whose fame has been growing 
brighter, while the fashionables who laughed at 
him, and many much greater even than they, 
have utterly perished. From every hill-top, and 
every deep, shady grove, the birds, those “ living 
blossoms of the air,” will sing his name. The 
little wren will pipe it with her matin hymn 
about our houses; the oriole carol it from the 
slender grasses of the meadows ; the turtle-dove 
roll it through the secret forests; the many- 
voiced mocking-bird pour it slong the evening 
air; and the imperial, the bird of Washington, 
as he sits in his craggy home, far up the blue 
mountains, will scream it to the tempests and 
the stars. He was John James Audubon, the 
Ornithologist. 


Mr. Audubon was born about 1780, in the 
State of Louisiana, not Pennsylvania, as has 
been many times stated. His parents, who 
were French, were of that happy nature which 
disposed them to encourage the early indications 
of talent in the minds of their children. They 
soon perceived in the subject of these remarks 
that love of the woods and fields, which has 
since made him so conspicuous as a naturalist 
among men. “ When I had hardly learned to 
walk,” says he, in the preface to the first volume 
of his Ornithology, “and to articulate those first 
words always so endearing to parents, the pro- 
ductions of nature that lay spread all around, 
were constantly pointed out to me. They soon 
became my playmates; and before my ideas 
were sufficiently formed to enable me to esti- 
mate the difference between the azure tints of 
the sky and the emerald hue of the bright foli- 
age, I felt that an intimacy with them, not con- 
sisting of friendship merely, but bordering on 
phrensy, must accompany my steps through life. 
None but aerial companions suited my fancy. 
No roof seemed so’secure to me as that formed of 
the dense foliage under which the feathered tribes 
were seen to resort, or the caves and fissures 
of the massy rocks, to which the dark-winged 
cormorant and the curlew retired to rest, or to 
protect themselves from the fury of the tempest. 
A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my 
early youth, attended with a calmness of feeling 
that seldom failed to rivet my attention for hours, 
while I gazed with ecstacy upon the pearly and 
shining eggs, as they lay embedded in the softest 
down, or among dried leaves and twigs, or were 

















exposed upon the burning sand, or weather- 
beaten rock of our Atlantic shore. I was taught 
to look upon them as flowers yet in the bud. I 
watched their opening to see how nature had 
provided each different species with eyes, either 
opened at birth, or closed for some time after; 
to trace the slow progress of the young birds 
towards perfection, or admire the celerity with 
which some of them, while yet unfledged, re- 
moved themselves from danger to security. 
I grew up, and my wishes grew with my form, 
for the entire possession of all that I saw. 
The moment a bird was dead, no matter how 
beautiful it had been in life, the pleasure arising 
from the possession of it became blunted. I 
wished to possess all the productions of nature, 
but I wished life with them. This was impossi- 
ble. Then, what was to be done? I turned to 
my father, and made known to him my disap- 
pointment and anxiety. He produced a book of 
filustrations. A new life ran in my veins. I 
turned over the leaves with avidity, and although 
what I saw was not what I longed for, it gave 
me a desire to copy nature. To nature I went, 
and tried to imitate her, as in the days of my 
childhood I had tried to raise myself from the 
ground and stand erect, before time had imparted 
the vigor necessary for the success of such an 
How sorely disappointed did I 
fee] for many yeurs, when I saw that my pro- 
ductions were worse than those which I ventured 
(perhaps in silence,) to regard as bad in the book 
given me by my father. My pencil gave birth 
to a family of cripples. So maimed were most 
of them, that they resembled the mangled corpses 
on a field of battle, compared with the integrity 
of living men. 
the more beautiful did I see the originals. To 
have been torn from the study, would have been 
as death to me. My time was entirely occupied 
with it. I produced hundreds of these rude 
sketches annually, and for a long time, at my 


undertaking. 


The worse my drawings were, 


- request, they made bonfires on the anniversary 


of my birthday.” 


In his sixteenth year, that is, about 1796, he 


went to France to pursue his education. He 


received lessons in drawing from the celebrated 
David. Although he prosecuted his studies 
sedulcusly, his heart still panted for the spark- 
ling streams and interminable forests, for his 
“native land of groves.” He returned home the 
following year, with a kindled ardor for the 
woods, and commenced a collection-of designs, 
destined shortly to swell into that magnificent 
series of volumes which the world has applauded 
as the “Birds of America.” They were begun 
on a beautiful plantation whieh his father had 
given him, situated on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill. There, amid its fine woodlands, its exten- 
sive fields, its hills crowned with evergreens, he 
meditated upon his simple and agreeable objects, 
and pursued his rambles, from the first faint 
streaks of day until late in the evening, wet with 


dew, and Jaden with feathered captives, he re- 

turned to the quiet enjoyment of the fire-side. 
Yet the passion for birds did not seem to seal 

his heart to the influences of a still more tender 


“and exalted passion. He married, and was fortu- 


nate in. marrying a lady who in vicissitude has 
animated his courage, and in prosperity appre- 
ciated the grounds and measure of his success. 

For many years the necessities of life drove 
him into commercial enterprises, which inyolved 
him in a series of calamities. His mind was so 
filled with nature, that all his speculations proved 
unprofitable. From observation and study only 
could he derive gratification. He was compelled 
to struggle against the wishes of all his friends 
—except of his wife and children, to their last- 
ing honor be it said—who strove to wean him 
from pursuits which, in the world’s eye, are so 
barren and unproductive. But their importunities 
had an effect directly contrary to what they intend- 
ed. Irritated beyond endurance, he broke at last 
through all bonds, and gave himself up entirely 
to his favorite pursuits. He undertook long and 
tedious journeys; he ransacked the woods, the 
lakes, the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic; 
he spent years away from his family. “Yet, 
will you believe it,” says he, “I had no other ob- 
ject in view than simply to enjoy the sight of 
nature. Never for a moment did I conceive the 
hope of becoming, in any degree, useful to my 
kind, until I accidentally formed an acquaintance 
with the Prince of Musignano, (Lucien Bona- 
parte,) at Philadelphia, to which | had gone with 
a view of proceeding eastward along the coast.” 
This was the 5th of April, 1824. 


Let us follow him in his solitary wanderings. 
Having lived on his beautiful plantation for ten 
years he was induced to remove to the West. 
With a mattrass, a few prepared viands, and two 
negroes to assist him in the toils of emigration, 
he departed, accompanied by his wife and child, 
for a residence which he had procured for him 
in the village of Henderson, Kentucky. They 
glided down the Ohio River, meeting no other 
ripple of the water than that formed by the pro- 
pulsion of their small boat. After jogging on 
for many days at this rate, they at last reached 
their habitation in the wilderness. 

“ When I think of these times, and call back 
to mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost 
uninhabited shores; when | picture to myself 
the dense and lofty summits of the forests, that 
everywhere spread along the hills and overhang 
the, margins of the streams, unmolested by the 
ax of the settler; when I see that no longer 
any aborigines are to be found there, and that 
the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffaloes, which 
once pastured on those hills and in those valleys, 
making to themselves great roads to the several 
salt-springs, have ceased to exist; when I reflect 
that all this grand portion of our Union, instead 
of being in a state of nature, is now covered 
with villages, farms, and towns, where the din 
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of hammers and machinery is constantly heard ; 
that the woods are fast disappearing under the 
ax by day and the fire by night; that hundreds 
of steamboats are gliding to and fro over the 
whole length of the majestic river, forcing com- 
merece to take root and to prosper at every spot, 


transplanting civilizatien inte its darkest recesses ; ~ 


when I remember that these extraordinary 
changes have all taken place in the short period 
of twenty years, T pause—wonder—and, although 
I know all to be fact, can scarcely believe its 
reality.” 

At Henderson, he was accustomed to make 
long excursions, scouring the fields and the 
woods, and fording the lakes and rivers. We 
think we can see him now, setting out early in 
the morning, with no companion but his dog and 
gun; the faithful tin-box, containing his pencils 
and colors, slung to his side: now popping down 
the unconscious warbler that makes the air vocal 
from some neighboring tree; now hastening to 
the broad shelter of a venerable oak, to describe 
the form and paint the variegated plumage of 
his victim; now crouching for hours underneath 
some withered trunk, to observe the habits of 
some shy and timid bird; now climbing the jag- 
ged side of a rocky precipice, to find the nest 
eggs of the eagle that screams and flutters upon 
the dry top of the storm-blasted beeeh still 
higher up; now treading upon the head of the 
serpent that hisses and wreathes among the 
thick leaves of the copse; now starting the bear 
and cougar from their secret lairs in the fast- 
nesses; now swimming with lusty sinew, his 
gun and apparatus fastened above his head, the 
troubled waters of a swollen stream; now wan- 
dering for days through the illimitable and path- 
less thickets of the cane-brake, at night sleeping 
upon the hard ground, or across the branches of 
trees, and by day almost perishing with thirst; 
and now hailing with pleasure, at sun-set, the 
distant but cheerful glimmer of the lonely log- 
cabin fire. 


The incidents, it must be supposed, of ex- 
peditions of this sert are many and striking. 
Exposed to dangers on every side, by floods, by 
tempests, by fires, by wild beasts, and by the 
hands of man, his life was a perpetual scene of 
vicissitudes and adventures. Some of these it 
may be entertaining to refer to. At one time, 
in the month of November, traveling through 
the barrens of Kentueky, he remarked a sudden 
and strange darkness issuing from the western 
horizon. At first he supposed it might be a 
coming storm of thunder and rain. He had 
proceeded about a mile, when he heard what he 
imagined to be the distant rumbling of a violent 
tornado. He spurred his horse, with the view 


of galloping to a place of shelter, but the ani- 
mal, apparently more sagacious than the rider, 
nearly stopped, or rather moved forward slowly, 
placing one foot before the other, with as much 
precaution as if walking on a smooth sheet of 
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He dismounted to ascertain what was the 
matter, when the steed fell to groaning piteous- 
ly, hung his head, spread out his forelegs, as if 
to save himself from falling, and stood stock 
still. At that instant, all the shrubs and trees 
began to move from their very roots, and the 
ground rose and fell in successive furrows, like 
the ruffled waters of a sea. 
quake. 


ice. 


It was an earth- 
“ Who can tell of the sensations I ex- 
perienced,” writes our naturalist, “when rock- 
ing on iny horse, and with him moved to and 
fro like a child in his cradle, with the most im- 
minent dangers around, and expecting the 
ground every moment to open, and present to 
my eyes such an abyss as might ingulf myself 
and all around me? The fearful convulsion, 
however, lasted only a few minutes, and the 
heavens again brightened as quickly as they had 
become obscured; my horse brought his feet to 
their natural position, raised his head, and 
galloped off as if loose and frolicking without 
a rider.” 


Not to the fury of the elements alone was 
our intrepid man of science exposed. Onee— 
and, singular to say, only onee, in wandering 
for twenty years—was he threatened with death 
by the hand of man. This was, when returning 
from the upper Mississippi, he was foreed to 
cross one of the wide prairies of that region. 
Toward the dusk of the evening, wearied with 
an interminable jaunt over the prairie, he ap- 
proached a light that feebly shone from the win- 
dow of alog hut. He reached the spot, and 
presenting himself at the door, asked a tall fig- 
ure of a woman, whether he might take shelter 
under her roof. Her voice was gruff, and her 
dress carelessly thrown about her person. She 
answered his question in the affirmative, when 
he walked in, took a wooden stool, and quietly 
seated himself by the fire. A finely formed 
young Indian, his head resting between his hands, 
with his elbows on his knees, was seated in the 
center of the cabin. A long bowstood against 
the wall, while a quantity of arrows and two or 
three black raccoon-skins lay at his feet. He 
moved not: he apparently breathed not. Being 
addressed in French, he raised his head, pointed 
to one of his eyes with his finger, and gave a 
significant glance with the other. His face was 
covered with blood. It appeared, that an hour 
before, in the act of discharging an arrow at a 
raccoon, the arrow split upon the cord, and 
sprang back with such violence into his right 
eye, as to destroy it forever. “ Feeling hungry,’ 
Mr. Audubon continues his narrative, “ I inquir. 
ed what sort of fare I might expect. Such a 
thing as a bed was not to be seen, buf many 
large untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled 
up inacorner. I drew a fine time-piece from 
my vest, amd told the woman that it was late, 
and that I was fatigued. She had espied my 
watch, the richness of which seemed to operate 
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upon her feelings with electric quickness. She 
told me that there was plenty of venison and 
jerked buffalo meat, and that on removing the 
ashes I should find a cake. But my wateh had 
struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to be 
gratified with a sight of it. iL took off the gold 
chain that secured it, from around my neck, and 
presented it to her. 
of its beauty, asked me its value, put the chain 
around her brawny neck, saying how happy the 
possession of such a chain would make her. 
Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself in so re- 
tired a spot, secure, I paid little attention to her 
talk or her movements. I helped my dog to a 
good supper of venison, and was not long in 
satisfying the demands of my own appetite. 
The Indian rose from his seat as if in extreme 
suffering. He passed and repassed me several 
times, and once pinched me on the side so vio- 
lently, that the pain nearly brought forth an ex- 
clamation of anger. I lookedathim. His eye 
met mine; but his look was so forbidding that 
it struck a chill into the more nervous part of 
my system. He again seated himself, drew a 
butcher-knife from its greasy scabbard, examin- 
ed its edge, as I would do that of a razor I sus- 
pected to be dull, replaced it, and again taking 
his tomahawk from his back, filled the pipe of 
it with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances 
whenever our hostess chanced to have her back 
toward us. Never, till that moment, had my 
senses been awakened to the danger which I 
now suspected to be about me. I returned 
glance for glance with my companion, and rest- 
ed well assured that, whatever enemies I might 
have, he was not of the number.” 


She was ail ecstasy, spoke 


In the meantime, he retired to rest upon the 
skins, when two athletic youths, the sons of the 
woman, made their entrance. She whispered 
with them alittle while, when they fell to eat- 
ing and drinking, to a state bordering on intoxi- 
cation. “Judge of my astonishment.” he says, 
“when I saw this incarnate fiend take a large 
carving-knife, and go to the grind-stone to whet 
its edge! I saw her pour the water on the 
turning-machine, and watched her working away 
with the dangerous instrument, until the sweat 
covered every part of my body, in spite of my 
determination to defend myself to the last. Her 
task finished, she walked to her reeling sons, 
and said:--‘ There, that'll soon settle him! 
Boys, kill yon , and then for the watch !’ 
I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, and lay 
ready to start up and shoot the first who might 
attempt my life.” Fortunately two strangers 
entering at the moment, the purpose of the wo- 
man was disclosed, and she and her drunken 
sons secured. 

But no earthquakes, nor hurricanes, nor the 
earving-knife of the wild denizens of the desert, 
could affiict him half so much as he suffered in 
consequence of an attack by a wild and fero- 
cious animal—neither more nor less than—a rat. 
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It was a calamity, the like of which is seldom 
recorded in literary history. Edward Livingston, 
it is said, having finished his great code of Lou- 
isianian law, behe'd the labor of three persevering 
years perish in an instant in the flames; Thomas 
Carlyle, when he had finished the first volume of 
his French Revolution, had every scrap of it burn- 
ed through the carelessness of afriend; and so Mr, 
Audubon, having wandered and toiled for years 
to get accurate representations of American 
birds, found that two Norway rats had in a 
night destroyed two hundred of his original 
drawings, containing the forms of more than a 
thousand inhabitants of the air. All were gone, 
except a few bits of knawed paper, upon which 
the marauding rascals had reared a family of 
their young. ‘The burning heat,” says the 
noble-hearted sufferer, “which instantly rushed 
through my brain, was too great to be endured, 
without affecting the whole of my nervous sys- 
tem. I slept not for several nights, and the days 
past like days of oblivion, until the animal 
powers being recalled into action, through the 
strength of my constitution, I took up my gun, 
my note-book, and my pencils, and went for- 
ward to the woods as gayly as if nothing had 
happened.” 

He went forth, and in less than three years 
had his portfolio again filled. 

[To be Concluded.] 
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CLAIRVOYANCE. 


We have seen, in previous articles, that the first 
prominent effect of the operations of what is called 
Animal Magnetism, is to close up the outer senses, 
and thus to measurably suspend, for the time, the 
ordinary relations which the soul sustains to the 
body. Yet in the stages of the magnetic operation 
heretofore described, the psychical essence is still, to 
a great extent, imprisoned in the body, where, be- 
ing pervaded by the corresponding essence, or 
magnetism, of the operator, the main effects which 
occur are those which may be classified under the 
head of sympathy. When left to himself, however, 
each person, while in this condition, is capable of 
thought and volition, which are properly his own, 
as connected with the highest extreme of his own 
mental sphere, and sometimes, even in this com- 
paratively low stage of abnormalism, his mental 
operations are surprisingly exalted. 

But when the magnetic operation is carried to a 
much greater extent than that which is requisite to 
establish the most perfect sympathy—that is, when 
the psychical essence of the operator occupies or 
possesses the body of the subject to the greatest, or 
nearly the greatest possible extent—these sympa- 
thetic phenomena diminish, or entirely cease to be 
perceptible. The reason of this is obviously be- 
cause, while the body and brain of ‘the subject are 
thus pervaded or posessed by the foreign essence or 
magnetism, its own proper essence (or organized 
psychical body) is set comparatively free from the 
grasp of the physical brain and nervous system, 


It can be acted upon to produce the sympathetic 
phenomena described, only whilst it, to a large ex- 
tent, still occupies its own proper organs, in which 
alone the psychical essence, or magnetism, of the 
operator (a person in a perfect normal state) could 
to any great extent unite with it and subject its 
motions to its own. 

But all channels of bodily sense and of cerebral 
action being closed even to the sympathetic 
effects of the movements going on in the body or 
mind of the operator, the comparatively enfranchised 
soul is launched into a new and much higher sphere 
of existence. This sphere of existence, when per- 
fectly attained, is indeed indentical with the spirit- 
ual state, with the exception that there is still a 
sympathetic cord which unites the soul to the body, 
and enables the former to find its way back to the lat- 
ter after atemporary absence. In this state, therefore, 
all the senses, including the reasoning and intuitional 
powers, are developed in a spiritualized, and hence 
highly exalted degree. The somniloquist now feels 
the (to us) invisible spheres of persons and things, 
as sensibly as a person in the merely bodily state 
could feel a solid wall. He may, by a like interior 
process, detect the taste of different articles, or of 
medicines corked up and heremetically sealed in 
glass bottles. Coming into the sphere of a more 
refined and ethereal light—of light which passes 
unobstructed through all gross and tangible bodies 
—he can see to almost unlimited distances. He can 
hear even a thought that may be addressed to him 
without the aid of the organs of speech ; and if his at- 
tention is directed to persons a long distance off, he 
can hear their conversation. He exercises the sense 
of smell in an equally acute degree. I have had 
persons in this state to describe to me the odor of 
things which happened to be in distant places to 
which IJ directed their attention, and of which Thad 
not the slightest thought at the time. 
ing powers are often sublimely exalted, and the in- 
tuitions, at times, seem almost unbounded. 

These interior powers when thus developed are 
vaguely designated by the appellation of “ clairvoy- 
ance,” though this term properly applies only to 
the sight. But it should be observed that the other 
senses, and the mental faculties, are often equally 
exalted with the sense of sight, and some of the 
highest phenomena of this exalted interior condi- 
tion take place apparently without the exercise of 
any clairvoyance, or clear-vision. Such are the 
phenomena of profound intellectual discernments 
of the interior and hidden mysteries of nature or 
of the spiritual world, examples of which, as having 
actually occurred, might be cited almost without 
number. 

There are those who, from the abundance of 
proof that has been developed upon the subject, 
feel forced to admit the claims of Animal Magnet- 
ism in respect to the sympathetic and other phe- 
nomena of which we have spoken in previous arti- 
cles, but who find it extremely difficult to admit 
this more exalted, and comparatively independent, 
state of the soul and its senses which we have just 
described. These same persons, however, generally 
find no difficulty in admitting a great exaltation of 
the senses as occasionally occurring in cataleptics 


The reason- 








and persons laboring under other convulsive diseases. 
Nor do they pretend to disbelieve the statements 
in regard to the clairvoyance, or sight without the 
use of the physical eye, as possessed by Jane Ri- 
der and by many other natural somnambulists whose 
cases have been investigated and described by in- 
telligent physicians. These phenomena, having oc- 
casionally occurred in different ages of the world, 
have passed into tradition, which, strange to say, 
obtains more reverence and confidence from some 
minds than the new though constantly occurring 
and undeniable facts of our own day! But the 
reality of clairvoyance, or sight, without the use of 
the physical eye, being admitted in cases of natural 
somnambulism, we are puzzled to conceive why it 
is that many people who make this admission, per- 
sist so strenuously as they do in denying, on merely 
theoretical grounds, the possibility, or even prob- 
ability, of clairvoyance in cases of somnambulism 
induced by the magnetic process. Certainly, if the 
psychological considerations offered in this and pre- 
ceding articles involve any truth, there are strong 
theoretical grounds on which to base a belief in the 
probability of clairvoyance, even were we entirely 
destitute of the evidence of direct facts upon the 
point. 

But, as this article will come before skeptics as 
well as believers in the subject of which it treats, 
we will here perform what, as it regards many 
minds, may be considered a work of supererogation 
—and cite a few from among the thousands of facts 
which are constantly occurring, in proof of an inde- 
pendent power of clairvoyance as exercised by cer- 
tain persons while in the magnetic trance. 

Sometime in the winter or spring of 1846, I 
think it was, the only son of a Mr. Bruce, a respect- 
able farmer of Milford, Massachusetts, went to Bos- 
ton with a load of straw, and was never afterwards 
seen alive by his parents or friends. Diligent and 
protracted search was made for him, but without 
obtaining the least clue by which he might be 
traced, until about two years after his disappear- 
ance, when one of the daughters of Mr. Bruce, be- 
ing on a visit to Boston, was induced, for some pur- 
pose, to call at the house of Mrs. Freeman, a well- 
known clairvoyant. During the interview which en- 
sued, Mrs. F., being in the clairvoyant ecstasy, told 
her the particulars of her family bereayement, and 
of the unsuccessful search that had been made for 
her lost brother, and stated that the body of the 
latter then lay entombed in the city burrying-ground 
on Boston Neck. Miss Bruce, deeply impressed 
with the developments of this interview, hastened 
home and informed her father of the same, who re- 
turned with his daughter to the city, and the two 
proceeded together to the house of the clairvoyant. 
The examination which ensued was more particular 
than the preyious one. The clairvoyant mentioned 
the number of the tomb in which the remains might 
be found, stated that the young man had been en- 
tombed with his clothes on, which she proceeded to 
describe, and told the particular position in which 
the coffin might be found in reference to others in 
the same tomb. 

Mr. Bruce immediately went and obtained per- 
mission to enter and search the tomb bearing the 
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number that was mentioned, where he found all 
things precisely as the clairvoyant had described. 
Having fully identified the body of his son, by pe- 
culiarities of his teeth, his clothing, and by articles 
found in his pockets, he obtained permission to re- 
move it to Milford, where he interred it in his own 
family vault. Mr. Bruce subsequently obtained 
from the clairvoyant the particulars of the murder 
of his son, with such distinctness as to enable him 
to trace the probable perpetrators of the crime, 
against whom legal proceedings would have been 
instituted had it not been for the sudden death of 
an important witness. 

It deserves to be noted that while describing the 
position of the young man’s body in the tomb, Mrs. 
Freeman incidentally stated that there was one 
coffin in the same tomb, (indicating its position,) 
which contained no body, but only two large bags 
of sand, the body having been removed for ana- 
tomical purposes, by Dr. , a certain Sexton 
being privy to the robbery. A coffin was actually 
found in the tomb, as described, with two bags of 
sand it it! 

In another instance Mrs. Freeman was consulted 
by a lady, whose child had disappeared and was 
not to be found. Mrs. F. told her that while the 
child was, on the previous day, playing upon a cer- 
tain wharf, she, unobserved by any one, fell into the 
water and was drowned, and that by searching, at 
low tide, near the wharf, the body would be found. 
Search was accordingly instituted at the place in- 
dicated, and the body of the child was soon recov- 
ered. Hundreds of incidents, equally striking with 
the foregoing, have occurred in the experienae of 
this clairvoyant, which unmistakably prove her to 
possess the power of perceiving objects and events 
distant in point of space and time, without the use 
of the physical organs, or common processes of dis- 
cernment. But she is only one among hundreds 
who, while in the magnetic state, possess the same 
powers. Take the following additional specimen of 
the cases which might be cited :— 

A young man of the name of Davis, who resided 
at Pougkeepsie, mysteriously disappeared from his 
home, and had for a long time been unheard of by 
his parents and friends. The anxiety of the parents 
being much excited, a clairvoyaut of the same 
name, but who was neither a relation or acquain- 





tance of the young man, was consulted respecting 
him. The clairvoyant states that the young man 
had gone to sea; that in consequence of a fall he 
had experienced a severe injury of the leg; that 
he was then in a building upon the sea shore, many 
thousand miles off, and was at that moment weep- 
ing and speaking of his mother, whom he expected 
never again to see; and that a tall man, with light 
clothes was standing by his bed-side, conversing 


- with him. He, moreover, predicted that the young 


man would come home, at about the end of a cer- 
tain number of months, and that he would come 
limping, owing to the injury to his leg, received by 
the fall before alluded to. At the end of the time 
mentioned, the young man actually cgme home, 
limping as was predicted. On being questioned, he 
confirmed everything that had been stated by the 
clairvoyant concerning his departure, and the vicis- 
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situdes through which he subsequently passed, and 
distinctly remembers the time when, while lying on 
his bed at the place before mentioned, he wept, and 
spoke concerning his mother, toa tall man by his 
bed-side, who, if I remember aright, was his cap- 
tain or one of his ship mates. 

Many volumes, indeed, might be filled with ac- 
counts, given on unexceptionable testimony, of 


_ the most decided cases of magnetic clairvoyance 


which have occurred, and are now occurring, in all 
parts of the civilized world. These cases all con- 
cur with each other in the general features of their 
phenomena, although there has, of couse, been no 
preconcert among the experimenters, who have re- 
sided in places widely distant from each other, and 
who, in many instances, were skeptical, and igno- 
rant of any specific phenomena which might have 
been expected to occur, as the resuls of the experi- 
ments instituted. Thus, without the aid of any set 
of propagandists, having mutual understandings 
with each other, the doctrine of clairvoyance has 
been gradually and steadily forcing itself upon the 
credence ot mankind by its own intrinsic power, 
and that, too, in spite of the almost universal ridi- 
cule and hostility which have from the first been 
arrayed against it. Like the simpler forms and 
claims of Animal Magnetism, it has been “ explo- 
ded” in almost innumerable instances—is now be- 
ing “triumphantly exploded” somewhere, and by 
some one, almost every week; but in all such cases 
the doctrine itself, smiling at the self-sufficiency of 
its opposers, whose hostility is based only on a total 
ignorance of its laws, and the conditions of its 
manifestation, goes on in its uninterrupted course of 
development, aud gains new converts to its shrine. 
A rabid conservatism, and sensualism, which has 
ever stood ready to crucify a new thought, has, it 
is true, well nigh succeeded in hissing it out of the 
public; but it has taken refuge in a thousand pri- 
vate circles, where its phenomena and laws are be- 
ing patiently investigated, and its truthful disclo- 
sures carefully applied. There are scores and hun- 
dreds of private families in which clairvoyance is 
constantly employed in the diagnostication and 
treatment of disease, which is among its most le- 
gitimate and successful modes of application. For 
this purpose, many heads of families, without any 
motives of notoriety or personal gain, habitually in- 
duce the clairvoyant ecstasy on their own sons and 
daughters, and they know it is nof the transparent 
humbug which sensuous and conceited minds so 
generally set it down to be. 

On the strength, therefore, of such considerations 
as the foregoing, we shall feel perfectiy justified in 
assuming that clairvoyance is TRUE,—especially as 
principles have gradually unfolded themselves in 
the course of these pychological articles, which 
seem, in a great measure, to explain its mysteries, 
and of themselves to establish @ priori, its possibili- 
ty and even probability. And its truth being ad- 


“mitted, results the most profoundly important to 


philosophy, psychology, and theology will necessa- 
rily follow. We may find in it an illustration and 
proof of the important part in the economy of uni- 
versal nature, which is played by forces and _prin- 
ciples which are not cognizable to the external sen- 


ses, and are introduced by it to a more interior idea 
of the essential nature and causes of all exterior 
forms. By demonstrating the existence of interior 
and spiritual senses, and of corresponding interior 
and spiritual mediums of their discernment, it 
proves the superiority of the soul over the body, 
and that the former is capable of acting at least in 
measurable independence of the latter. It thus also 
establishes a high degree of philosophical probabili- 
ty, to say the least, that the soul is of itself a dis- 
tinct organism, and may survive the body. It, 
moreover, hints that while in this interior and ec- 
static state, man may come within the influence of a 
still higher magnetism, even that which belongs to 
a spiritual world, and that he may, through this 
medium, receive impressions or revelations of truths 
adapted to the ever increasing spiritual wants of 
himself and his species. But on this latter subject 
it is not improbable that more will be offered in 
future articles. W. F. 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF, I. M. COMINGS, 


We have noticed, with more than ordinary 
interest, a simple petition now before our Legis- 
lature, asking that some facilities may be grant- 
ed towards giving physiological instruction in 
our Common Schools. It is really one of the 
encouraging signs of the times, to see even the 
incipient steps taken by our own State towards 
measures which are fraught with so great bene- 
efit to future generations. 


When we reflect that a large portion of the 
diseases which are so prevalent in our midst : 
can be traced directly to a disobedience of those 
physiological laws, which govern our constitu- 
tion, and when we know that this disobedience 
is mainly the result of ignorance, we may feel 
that a remedy can be found in knowledge; and 
when this is freely dispensed in our Common 
Schools, we may hope for some relief from these 
evils, as well as ten thousand benefits which 
will naturally spring up from this instruction. 

This refurm must begin with the young, for 
the old are too far gone, and too strongly bound 
by the force of habit to be regenerated: Let 
our teachers be required to impart a knowledge 
of Physiology to our children, and’ let this 
knowledge be carried out in practice by. them, 
and the next generation of men will be greatly 
improved in health and physical development, 
and the subsequent generations still. better, and 
The medical faculty will 
not fear that a race. of doctors will: spring up, 
although it is a startling fact that if the laws of 
our nature were observed, we should have but 
little use for the skill of the physician. But 
we only contend for such an amount of* inform- 
ation on Physiology as would preclude those 
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violations of the laws of our being which tend 
to our happiness. If, for instance, our youth 
were taught that from the pores of the skin 
there issue humors which must either be re- 
moved or be absorbed into the system, in the 
shape of active poison, a practical example 
would be afforded of the effect of personal un- 
cleanliness. So, if shown that fresh airis more 
valuable than the most nutricious diet—that in- 
deed it is a food without which vitality must 
cease, we should not have occasion to decry so 
much against unventilated houses, and under- 
ground dwellings. If our youth grow up in ig- 
norance of these things, and if they are never 
trained to perceive that many of the forms of 
disease with which they are afflicted are derived 
from the habits to which they are bred, we may 
declaim as we please against their folly, but in 
reality we have done nothing for its removal. 

Of all forms of education, it seems to us 
that physical training is paramount—that it is 
the very corner-stone of all education; and as 
much as we value the elimination of the moral 
and intelleetual faculties, such education is com- 
paratively worthless, seeing that unless the body 
is nourished, the brain, the seat of the mind, 
must become inefficient and decline. Let this 
knowledge then be enforced on the rising gen- 
eration, and the grown man will recognize the 
fatalities which have occurred through neglect 
or ignorance of physical laws. 

It may be urged in objection that this know- 
ledge will not produce these results, for there 
are physicians and others who are well read 
in all the mysteries of physiological science, and 
yet they live in the daily and habitual disobedi- 
ence of those laws, that they so well know!! 
This is undoubtedly true; but we firmly believe 
in such cases, that this disobedience is the con- 
sequence of early ignorance. It is hard to 
break up long-established habits, and if we ever 
expect to accomplish a moral reform or the 
physical regeneration of the race of man, we 
must begin with the young. It is this early 
teaching in our Common Schools that will in- 
duce early and correct habits, that will be last- 
ing, and such as will continue through life. 


Look to our health reports and statistics of 
mortality. What a melancholy picture do they 
present! It is true, the poorer classes are the 
more immediate sufferers; yet all who live in 
the vicinity of a large city are liable to the same 
baleful influences, the result of ignorance, neg- 
ligence, and filth. The air that is teeming with 
malaria is not wholly concentrated over the 
hovels which disgrace our large cities, but with 
every fresh current it may traverse the land, 
until the atmosphere becomes a magazine of 
poison, Nor is this all—for filth of body and 
raind are near allies, and habits are formed which 
degrade a no small section of our féllow-beings 
almost to the brink of creation, 
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Kpidemie follows epidemic, and the dreaded 
Cholera spreads over the land. We speculate 
and theorize about its origin, and recommend 
remedies for its cure; but let our children, and 
children’s children, be taught fo obey the phys- 
iological laws of our nature, and we should 
have no more Cholera to frighten us. 


Man is not naturally more filthy in his habits 
than the other portions of the animal creation. 
But habits fostered by a long course of bad ed- 
ucation, have made that a feature in his charac- 
ter, from which, under better cireumstances, he 
must have shrunk in disgust. Let any one 
visit the home of the filthy—see the shame 
which colors the countenance, and hear the 
apology, if the room be disorderly or dirty: 
hence we see the remnant of that better feeling 
which long-cherished vice has not been able en- 
tirely to eradicate. Now if this inherent sense 
of order had been early cultivated by the right 
kind of education, and that knowledge which 
would lead to the formation of good habits, far 
different results would be the consequence. 

If this article was not already too long, we 
would argue the duty of our government, from 
similar considerations, to provide free baths for 
the people. What an amount of good would 
result from such a provision! If our youth ean 
be early instructed in physiology, it will induce 
them at once to seek for fresh air, healthy diet, 
to form correct habits, and to love personal 
cleanliness, as they would then know that these 
things are essential to health and happiness. 
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EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 
NUMBER IV, 

I have said that some of those ideas which 
we have by the action of our higher intellectual 
and moral faculties are spontaneous and intuitive 
—ihat those first principles and primary emo- 
tions which are elementary, essential and com- 
mon in all thought and action, are not logical or 
demonstrative but instinctive. I have likened 
them to those instincts, commonly so called, by 
which the actions of the inferior animals are au- 
tomatically directed. Such direction must be 
provided for the infaney and necessary inexperi- 
ence and incapacity both of the rational and 
irrational races, If, for instance, the appetite 














for food and the art of securing it; adaptation 
of element and locality to the life, with the cau- 
tion, cunning, and courage which guard it, were 
not divinely provided and adjusted in their 
instant activities to the necessities of every 
moment, the scheme of creation in every de- 
partment of sentient existence would utterly fall. 


The instinets of animals are, indeed, a kind of 
mechanism by which the purpose of their exist- 
ence is certainly accomplished, but their life is 
not without its modicum of liberty, for their 
actions are, also,impelled by motives and direct- 
ed by knowledges; and they vary their actions 
according to circumstances, within their own 
limited range of choice, as men do, and as ad- 
vantageously. In truth, we differ from them, 
not by universal unlikeness, but by the greater 
number of faculties which we possess, by the 
higher nature of those which are proper to 
humanity, and, by the consequent greater freedom 
of all. Human nature repeats and reproduces 
all the powers of all the inferior animals and 
superadds its own that are peculiar. The facul- 
ties which are common to men and animals are 
very numerous. Let us indicate a few. The 
functions of the five senses, which are alike 
wherever they are found; the instincts of inter- 
sexual love, which is quite general; marriage 
for life or exclusive attachment, as in the fox 
and dove; gregariousness and societary organi- 
zation, as in the bee; love and care of offspring; 
fear, cunning, courage, music, perception, cog- 
nition, memory, and judgment of the physical 
properties of surrounding things; understand- 
ing of the passions of their own kind and of 
similar passions in other animals and in men; 
and in some of them, a devotion to their human 
masters that might be called the religion of 
instinct, but that the worshipper is not made 
in the image of the worshipped, and is not 
capable of growing into likeness of life and 
character. 

Now all these faculties, and the ideas and 
capabilities which we have by them, come to us 
under the same laws and conditions, and answer 
to the same ends as in the animal world. In us 
as in them, the primitive impulses and intuitive 
knowledges which rule and direct the life that is 
common to all the sentient races, are before and 
above all instruction, experience, and capacity of 
reflection. 

But the whole of humanity was as certainly 
and necessarily fore-ordained by a competent 
intelligence; and men have not invented for 
themselves any of their elementary faculties, 
If the sentiment of parental love was given to 
the human race as to the lower orders, the feel- 
ing and the idea do not, in the one case any 
more than in the other, depend for their -exist- 
ence up@h the intellectual perception of the 
beauty, utility, and necessity of such an instinct. 
The same is true of conscience, hope, benevo- 
lence, faith in, and worship of the supernatural. 
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We have these also by constitutional provision, 
and we owe the feelings and ideas to which we 
give these names to instinctive impulse. But 
conscience, as nature furnishes it, is not a code; 
the impulse to believe and worship things which 
the senses cannot apprehend is not digested into 
a creed; nor is the simple sentiment of benevo- 
lence formed into a policy of philanthrophie en- 
terprises. Like so many springs of the moral 
mechanism they lie coiled up within us to sup- 
ply, each its specific kind of energy and action 
to the general life; but the special direction and 
ultimate manifestation will be determined by 
all the causes which influence human agency. 
General conceptions and tendencies only are 
secured by the mental organization. The par- 
ticular ideas and feelings of actual experience 
are left free to form themselves within these 
outlines, under the laws which govern the con- 
tingencies of rational existence. Conscience 
gives the general idea that there is right, with 
the feeling which executes particular judgments 
in self-approval or remorse; but it does not 
supply the standard of those judgments. The 
instinct of supernaturality assumes the existence 
of beings that live independently of material 
forms, and the particular doctrines of angels, 
demons, and deities are received into this general 
conception, but are not specifically shaped and 
exactly determined by it. So the sentiment of 
benevolence gushes out like a fountain from the 
bosom of the earth, but its particular channels 
and effects are determined by ulterior influences. 
Thus justice, merey, and faith are given; but, 
“to do justly, love merey, and walk humbly be- 
fore God,” depends for all practical conditions 
and ultimate results upon all the circumstances 
which modify human actions. Only those gen- 
eral conceptions and tendencies are thus intrinsic 
which ascertain to what class of beings we be- 
long, and the destiny toward which the geueral 
current of our life shall necessarily drift. Within 
these limits the actual history of individuals will 
be infinitely varied. This theory of the mental con- 
' stitution assumes the existence of as many unlike 
kinds of faculty in the mind as there are unlike 
species of ideas and feelingsin human experience; 
it ascribes the production of every kind of idea to 
its appropriate faculty, exclusively, and attributes 
all general a priori conceptions to the sponta- 
neous action of each faculty respectively. It 
refuses the origin of the reflecting powers; to 
them belongs the primary conception of causa- 
tion, and the apprehension of all specific causes, 
but it is the sentiment of worship that imper- 
sonates and individualizes aGod. The self-evi- 
dent truth that everything must have a cause, 
which the inductive faculty teaches, can lead 
neither mind nor heart up to the jist cause; the 
series of links in the logical chain finds no end, 
and rests in no beginning, but rather denies it. 
It is the religious instinct which lodges it in a 
conscious uncaused First Cause. 
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THE PROGRESS OF MAN. 


M. Sierres, in a course of lectures on com- 
parative anthropology, delivered in Paris, has 
thrown out some interesting views on the rela- 
tions of different branches of the human race 
with each other. A cotemporary of the profes- 
sor has published a summary of the lectures, 
showing the important influence which the ex- 
tension of railways will have upon the interest- 
ing subject which they were intended to illus- 
trate. aaa 

THE EFFECTS OF STEAM. 

Hitherto, the different groups of mankind, 
scattered over the surface of the earth, have liv- 
ed isolated, kept aloof by governments and po- 
litical institutions, or brought together only by 
war. It wouid seem that nature herself, by the 
intervention of mountain ranges, rivers and 
oceans, wished to preserve the distinguishing 
characteristics between the races, until the high- 
est type should have been developed. It is be- 
lieved in certain quarters that this condition is 
accomplished; nations seek to become acquaint- 
ed with each other; neither the political institu- 
tions established by ignorance, nor physical 
obstacles, exist in the same strength as formerly, 
to divide them. The author of railways little 
thought that he had found the lever, looked for in 
vain by Archimides, wherewith to move the world, 

It is searcely fifteen years since the various 
governments of Europe began to turn their at- 
tention to railways; some have as yet done no 
more than construct sections of lines, nervous 
centers as it were, from which life is to be trans- 
mitted to every province. In a few years the 
North Sea will be united to the Mediterranean 
by a line, which, commencing at Edinburgh, 
touches Neweastle, York, London, Dover, and, 
re-commencing at Boulogne, on the other side 
of the channel, stretches away to Paris, from 
Paris to Lyons, from Lyons to Avignon, from 
Avignon to Marseilles. Another line, of which 
portions are already constructed, commencing at 
Hamburgh, and terminating at Trieste, links the 
the German Ocean to the Atlantic. In other 
directions, the Baltic and Black Seas are brought 
into communication with the English Channel— 
the whole forming a quadrilateral web-work of 
iron, including within its limits nearly all that is 
valuable in modern civilization, and to which 
Russia, Spain, and Turkey in Europe will at no 
distant day attach themselves. Steam will now 
complete what printing began. Ina moral point 
of view, the long lines of iron are so many con- 
ductors by which the thought of one nation will 
be communicated to another. Traversing the 
whole extent of Europe, they must produce a 
complete modification of custem-house law, and 
lead to a real “ holy alliance” between mercantile 
communities, The great work begun by Got- 
tenburg will now find its essential element of 
completion in the rapid circulation of men and 
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ideas. Books are nothing in themselves, they 
exist only for those who read them. A material 
power is required for their penetration among 
the gloomy and remote populations which have 
for ages intrenched themselves sullenly behind 
their physical barriers. This power exists in 
steam and railways—the true auxiliaries of print- 
ing. How greatly will the intellectual aspect of 
the continent be changed, when all the capital 
cities are embraced within the scope of railways! 
In which respect steam appears to be as much 
the bond of union between the different sections 
of the human race, as between distances. 


———_____<«e0-—_____ 


Epucation In tue West.—Dr. Bonrits and his 
lady are soliciting aid in the Eastern States for the 
establishment of a Female high school in Western 
Missouri. They bring the highest class of commen- 
dations for personal worth and qualification for the 
work in which they are engaged. The object is 
worthy, and we trust it will succeed. The true 
way to elevate a nation is to educate those who are 
to be the mother’s, and the work is done. 


OO 


Every human being who is sent into the world 
without his consent, has an imperious claim upon 
the generation into whose hands he falls for food, 
clothing, shelter, and for such an education as shall 
qualify him to be virtuous and happy. Education 
should be as free as the air we breathe—those who 
rob the child of either, commit piracy on humanity. 
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GRAFTING. 


The process of grafting is exceedingly simple, 
and except in large trees, may be performed by 
women, or children twelve years old. We would 
have our women and girls, instead of shutting them- 
selyes up in the house in unwholesome air, employed 
at profitless sedentary pursuits, learn to cultivate 
fruit trees, than which nothing could be more pleas- 
ant, profitable, and healthful for them. 

Grafting-wax is made by melting together three 
parts of bees-wax, three parts of rosin, and two 
parts of tallow, and while warm it must be worked 
in water, like shoe-makers’ wax, and pulled like 
candy. If this compound is too hard it may be 
softened by working in more tallow. 

The scions having been cut in February or March, 
and kept from becoming dry, the proper time having 
arrived for grafting, which must be when the sap 
flows freely, the work should be done with as little 
delay as possible. This time varies with different 
trees, and with different localities. As we said in 
the March number, we have had excellent success 
with grafting apple-trees in May, when the blossoms 
were abundant. The cold dry winds of a northern 
April, before the sap flows freely, when no leaves 
are present to shield the graft or scion, we think are 
detrimental to the life of the scion. The scions 
should be taken from thrifty twigs of the last year's 
growth, which will be a quarter of an inch and less 
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in thickness. 
three or four inches long, containing three buds. 

For small seedling stocks, or small sprouts on 
larger trees, less than half an inch in diameter, it 
is well to adopt the whip or splice method. 


It is usual to cut them in slips about 

















SPLICE GRAFTING, FIG. 1. 


Cut, with a sharp knife, obliquely upward, the 
stock a, without bruising or starting the bark, and 
the scion 6, downward, with a corresponding angle 
to make the two parts fit. nicely, care being taken 
that the inner bark of the stock and scion exactly 
meet. Then lay the parts together, and bind them 
snugly with a strand of matting or bass-bark, and 
cover the splice with grafting-wax or clay, to shield 
it from the air and water. 

It is often necessary to graft on stocks half an 
inch or more in diameter. In such cases the mode 
of saddle grafting is sometimes employed with ex- 
cellent success. 














SADDLE GRAFTING, FIG. 2. 


In this process, cut the stock d with a drawing- 
knife upward, forming a wedge; then split with a 
fine saw the scion e, and with a knife pare away 
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THE HUBBARDSTON NONSUCH. 


This apple is a fine, large, early winter fruit, which originated in Hubbardston, Massachusetts, and is of 
excellent quality. The tree is vigorous and bears very abundantly, and is worthy of extensive culture. 
Fruit large, roundish-oblong; skin smooth, with irregular broken strips of bright and pale red, which 
nearly cover a yellow ground; flesh yellow, tender, juicy, and highly flavored. 











each side to a point so as to fit the stock d; place 
the parts together, as at f, and bind them firmly 
with matting or bark, and cover the whole with clay 
or grafting-wax. At the end of two months the 
union will generally be sufficiently perfect to allow 
the removal of the covering and the ligature, which, 
if left on too long, will injure the growth. 

The third mode of grafting is the more common 
one among farmers, especially in reclaiming large 
trees, and is called cleft grafting, fig. 3. This is adapt- 
ed to limbs and stocks from an inch to three inches in 
diameter. A smooth, thrifty limb should always 
be selected. It is not a bad plan to trim off a large 
portion of the tops of old trees, and allow new 
sprouts to put out, on which, about the second or 
third year scions can be grafted. 


With a fine saw, cut off as many limbs 
of the tree as you intend to graft, two 
or three inches above where the scions 
are to be inserted. The falling or lean- 
ing of the limb is liable to start or bruise 
the bark, and by cutting and throwing 
down all the limbs at once you avoid 
displacing or breaking the scions. This 
being done, carefully recut each limb or 
stock, as you proceed, with the saw, and 





smooth off its head with a sharp knife, then select 
a place to split it where the bark 1s smooth and 
will be likely to split straight. Make a cleft through 
the heart of the limb with a knife and hammer, and 
open the cleft by driving in a narrow wedge at the 
heart of the stock which will open the cleft for the 
reception of the scions. The scions are now pre- 
pared by sloping their lower ends like a wedge, the 
outside being a little the thickest. Insert the scion 











so that its inner bark will correspond with the in- 
ner bark of the stock. Shape the scion so as to fit 
and fill the cleft as far down as it goes. The scions 
being thus adjusted, carefully withdraw the wedge 
which stands erect between the scions. Make a 
ball of wax and lay it on the head of the stock, be- 
tween the scions, and press in down, and spread it 
so as to cover the head, and lap over three-fourths 
of an inch all around upon the bark, and rub it 
down smoothly, being careful to make an air and 
water joint around the scions and over the end of 
the stock. Where the wax passes over the corner 
of the stock, it should be quite thick, to prevent it 
Then cover the cleft on each side 
quite below its lower extremity, and the work is 
done. The next spring cut off nicely the poorest 
scion in each stock, as one is usually quite sufficient. 
The second year the balance of the old limbs may 
be removed and your tree is reclaimed. Care should 
be taken not to allow sprouts to grow from the old 
stocks, as more sap will be supplied than the new 
scions can take up. These sprouts should be rubbed 
off as often as once a month during the growing 
season, to keep the tree smooth. This mode of 
grafting is of course applicable to small trees, and 


from cracking. 


| it should be done, say a foot above the ground, so 


that, should the scions not live the first year, the 
stock may be cut off again and grafted the next 
season. It is well to watch the progress of devel- 
opment the first season, and rub down the wax if 
it should crack or cleave up so as to let in air or 
water. Clay is often used instead of wax, but 
though more expensive, we prefer the latter. 


For the illustrations, figures 1 and 2, we are indebted to 
the American Agriculturist, published by C. M. Saxton, N. Y. 
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Fig. 1. 




















THE AMERICAN COTTON@#=GIN. 
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FIG. 2. 
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THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE IN- 
DEX OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 








THE COTTON-GIN, AND COTTON. 





BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, 





The saw Cotton-Gin embraces two principles 
for the removal of the seed from the wool. 
The saws playing between metal ribs, drawing 
in the cotton between them, and thus leaving 
the seeds behind, like drawing wool over comb- 
teeth, is one principle ; and the other is, the re- 
moval of the cotton cleaned from the seeds, 
by a brush-roller, like a stripper fan-cylinder, 
which, at the same time, throws the cotton out 
into the cotton-room, by a spout leading from 
the gin. This will convey an idea of its prin- 
ciple and action; no machine can be more sim- 
ple, and perform such results. Description :— 
Figure 1 is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a 
vertical side section. The letters refer to like 
parts on both figures; A represents the frame 
of the machine, which may be made of wood or 
iron; B is a band-pulley, to drive it by either 
steam, water, or horse-power; ais the box to 
feed the uncleaned cotton into the saws; it is 
technically termed the Grate-fall-head. It is 
made with heads of cast iron, and the lower 
and back sides are made of metal ribs, termed 
a grate, represented at e. These metal ribs are 
screwed firmly down to the wood-work in 
the front at f, termed the breast, and the saws” 
represented by d, project through the ribs from 
one to two inches. The upper, and back part 
of the feed-box, called the hollow, is hung upon 
hinges, to be easily raised; 7, in figure 2, is a 
seed-board in front, and forms part of the breast. 





It is hung on pivots at the top, at each end, so 
that its bottom can be swung out, and the box 
emptied at any time. Its bottom is fastened by 
slide bolts. The grate of metal ribs is hung by 
the hinges to the top timber h, of the frame 
above the saws; C is the saw roller, in other 
words, a roller on which all the saws, d, are 
secured. It is made of wood, and fixed upon 
an iron shaft. The wood is turned true, and 
the saws, which are made of the best steel, are 
secured in grooves made for their reception in 
the wood. There is a set of wooden ribs be- 
hind the saw cylinder at g, and there is a row 
of bristles (figure 2) to seperate the motes and 
dirt from the cotton that has been drawn through 
the metal ribs. The bottom of the said box 
may be inclined to one side, so as to direct the 
cotton seeds into the receptacle D. J is a 
brush roller, running behind the ribs, the whole 
length of the saw roller. It takes the cotton 
from the saws, and sends it out by the spout 
behind, into the cotton-room, as shown by the 
straight arrow. This brush roller is about 
twenty inches in diameter, and the wood has 
slits running lengthwise in it, between the rows 
of bristles. The brush-roller must always have 
a greater surface speed than the saws. The air 
receives a rapid motion by the centrifugal action 
of the brush-roller. Below, and behind the 
brush, their is a sliding mote-board k, which 
ean be slid backwards and forwards; 7 is a 
bottom-board. The saws can be set at the 
proper angle to the curve of the metal ribs, by 
a sliding butt, extending down, and operated by 
a set screw, 7. 

The Cotton-Gin is a very simple machine to 
understand, and the description of it is placed 
near to the engravings, so as not to require any 
turning back for reference while we are treat- 
ing of the culture and history of cotton. 

Cotton is the soft and beautiful down which 








envelopes the seeds of the cotton plant, (the 
Gossipium of Linnius.) It is the natural pro- 
duct, and is fourtd growing in three quarters of 
the globe, namely, Asia, Africa, and America. 
It has been termed a tropical plant, and assured- 
ly it is not found in cold climates, but still, the 
finest qualities of it are not grown in the 
tropics, but in the southern part of North 
America. When the Spaniards discovered our 
continent they found the natives clothed with 
eotton clothes of various textures. Magellan 
found some of the natives fishing with nets 
made of cotton threads ; and Cortez found many 
of the Mexican warriors clothed in thick cuiras- 
ses of cotton cloth, some of which were stained 
with the most brilliant dyes. Previous to the 
discovery of America, however, cotton and cot- 
ton clothes were well known in Europe, having 
been introduced from the East, and a knowledge 
of the manufacture of them acquired from the 
Hindoos. We do not intend to say any more 
about the cotton of other countries than our 
own, except merely to mention that cotton 
cloth was assuredly manufactured in England, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and in 1552 an Act 
was passed by Edward VI, relative to the num- 
ber of yards to be made in each piece, (24,) and 
to weigh no less than 30lbs. In 1771 there 
were 5,101,920 lbs. of cotton consumed in 
England, all derived from the Levant, and the 
East, for not a single pound had then been ex- 
ported from America. Attention had early 
been directed to the capacity of the colonies of 
the southeren parts of North America, to grow 
the cotton, and the capabilities of the colony of 
Georgia, for this purpose, were distinctly set 
forth by John Purry, an enterprising Swiss 
gentleman, who received a grant from the crown 
of England to occupy some plantations on the 
Savannah River, and old Purrysburg was named 
after him. In 1791 the first sixty bales of 
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American cotton entered Liverpool, and from 
the quickness of its sale, and the great demand 
for it by English manufacturers, great attention 
was soon paid to its culture by American plan- 
ters; and it has now become, from that small 
beginning of a few bales, the greatest article of 
agriculture, for manufacturing purposes, that we 
have any account of in ancient or modern his- 
tory. In 1806, nine years after the first sixty 
bales were sent to Liverpool, 100,142 bales, of 
300 lbs. each, were sent to to the same place. 


In forty years after that date, (1846,) 2,000,000 
bales were raised in the United States, and in 
1850 2,090,000 were sold, the value of which 
has been estimated by an able southern gentle- 
man at $107,000,000. 
which the cultivation of this plant is the means 
of bringing into the United States every year, 
and the rapidity of its increase during the pres- 
ent century, are subjects worthy of attention 
and inquiry to the profound thinker and those 
personally interested ; and it is no less a subject 
worthy of attention to those who are curious in 
such matters. The magnitude and importance 
of the cotton trade to America and Great Brit- 
ain is incaleulable. If the supply of American 
cotton was stopped for one year, tens of thou- 
sands, it has been stated, would starve in Eng- 
land, as truly as if famine and pestilence would 
sweep over the land. So dependent for their 
daily bread are tens of thousands upon its man- 
ufacture, that it has been wittily observed by 
Mr. Punch, ‘the most effectual way to conquer 
Old England would not be by wooden walls, but 
cotton bales.” But what is this substance which 
is of so much importance to two great nations, 
and to millions of people in every part of the 
world ? 


The immense wealth 





THE COTTON PLANT. 


The accompanying engraving represents a 
kind of cotton called the prolific pomegranate, 
described in the Southern Cultivator, and 





was grown last year by G. D. Mitchell, at 
Cedar Grove, Mississippi, and which, he stated, 
produced 4,897 lbs. to about two acres. This 
quantity seems to be so enormous, that many 
will doubt the accuracy of the statement. The 
engraving represents two limbs of the cotton 
plant, and will convey a very good idea of its 
appearance. There are many kinds of cotton, 
which have different names, according to the lo- 
eality in which they are grown. Georgia does 
not produce so much cotton as some other 
States, but it hxs long been distinguished for 
its cotton. In the south-western part of it, the 
seed is planted about the beginning and onward 
to the latter part of March, and in some cold 
springs as late as the middle of April. The 
average period is the middle of March. It is 
planted in drills four feet apart, and the stalks 
are calculated to be ten inches distant. After 
it comes through the surface of the earth, it 
looks like buckwheat, until it is eight inches 
high, after which it branches off like the wild 
teasal. It stands, at full growth, about four 
feet high in Georgia, but in the rich Mississippi 
bottoms it attains to the hight of six and eight 
feet. Each stalk averages about thirty bolls 
(some have over one hundred.) The blossom 
lasts about three days—one diy white, one red, 
one purple, and then falls off in six parts, like 
the shuck of a walnut, or like the liths of an 
opened orange. When the boll matures, it 
opens and lets out the staple to view something 
like our milk weed. It commences to open in 
July, and is ready to harvest when enough of 
bolls are opened to warrant picking. New bolls 
continue to be developed as the first ones ripen, 
like roses in our gardens, and the plants are 
picked over about half a dozen times. It is 
pulled off by hand, and comes out of the boll 
easily. A good hand will pick from two to 
three hundred pounds per day. At the early 
stage of picking it is not an uncommon thing 
for one planter to challenge another to test the 
sma*tness of their negroes ; and in one instance 
of this kind, one hand picked four hundred and 
twenty pounds in Texas, during the last season. 
The picking of cotton is a light and agreeable 
kind of labor to the negroes, and a first-rate 
cotton-picker is a no small hero in the eyes of 
his fellows, and quite an object of interest and 
pride to his master. It is related that a plain 
but enthusiastic cotton-planter, after hearing 
and seeing Strakosch perform, with flying 
fingers, one of his favorite pieces on the piano, 
burst out in unrestrained admiration with— 


“ What a gloriouscotton-picker he would make.” 


Various kinds of cotton are named according 
to localities, suchas Alabama, Tennessee, Texas, 
New Orleans, Sea Island, Upland, &c., &e. 
There is a very great difference in the quality of 
cotton grown in one State and in one district. 
The Sea Island and the Upland are very differ- 








ent. The finest qualities of the Sea Island are 
unequalled by any other cotton in the wfole 
world. Itis used for the finest cotton lace, 
lawn, &e. The Sea Island cotton is grown 
upon small sandy islands, contiguous to the 
shores of Georgia and South Carolina, and on 
low grounds bordering on the sea. It is fine 
and silky, of a yellowis» tinge, and is long and 
strong in the staple. There are many qualities, 
however, in one field. The finest picked kind 
is bought up for fine warp yarn, and the fine 
thread for cotton lace. One English manufac- 
turer, Mr. Houldsworth, pays an agent to stay 
upon the spot, and select the very finest speci- 
mens, irrespective of price, that being a second- 
ary consideration. : 

The Upland cotton is shorter in the staple 
than the Sea Island, but there are some very 
fine kinds of it. The mixing of the different 
staples, to produce a good yarn, requires great 
practice and skill, and in respect to its cultiva- 
tion, no plant has received grea‘er attention. 


There can be no doubt but the great increase 
of the consumption of cotton can be traced to 
the invention of the Cotton-Gin—the simple 
machine which stands at the head, and illus- 
trates this article. The seed of the cotton plant 
adheres so tenaciously to the wool, as to be 
very difficult of separation, and without being 
separated, it is impossible to manufacture the 
wool into cloth. Before the invention of the 
Cotton-Gin, it took a female one whole day to 
clean one pound of cotton, and the best ma- 
chine—the roller-gin with fluted rolls—which 
was in use in 1788, for cleaning cotton, could 
only finish about thirty pounds in twelve hours. 
The great consumption of cotton for manufac- 
turing is attributable to its cheapness; but it 
never would have become a cheap fibrous mate- 
rial by the old processes of cleaning, and our 
country never would have become a great cot- 
ton country, if the Cotton-Gin had not been 
invented, 


It was early discovered by Tench Coxe, Esq., 
and a number of enterprising gentlemen of the 
South, that any amount of cotton could be 
raised in the Carolinas and Georgia, but owing 
to the difficulty of cleaning it, a great perpen- 
dicular stood in the path of its extensive culti- 
vation. In 1792, while the continent of Europe 
resounded only with the tread of armed hosts 
in battle array, England, separated from the 
strife, became the workshop of the world, and 
the demand for her manufactures was greater 
than she could supply; so likewise was the de- 
mand for cotton. It was at this juncture that a 
mechanical genius arose to meet, it may be 
said, the wants of the world. Eli Whitney, a 
native of Worcester, Mass., a highly educated 
and ingenious man, while a guest with the widow 
of General Greene, in Savannah, Geo., was ap- 
pealed to by the lady to devote his attention to 
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the construction of a machine to gin cotton, «as 
it was in vain to think of raising it for the mar- 
ket while the means to clean it were so ineffi- 
cient. Whitney at once commenced experi- 
menting, and after much study and toil com- 
pleted his Cotton-Gin in the early part of 1793. 
At its first exhibition, all who saw it were as- 
tonished with its power, for it separated more 
cotton from the seed in one hour than one man 
could do, by the old method, in many months. 
Whitney, in 1802, when presenting a petition 
to the Legislature of South Carolina, respecting 
his treatment by some men who opposed his 
just claims, said, “ my machine enables one man 
to do the work of a thousand.” 

After the cotton is ginned, it is packed into 
bales of 300 Ibs., by a press, of which there are 
various kinds. When the cotton is taken to 
the factory, it undergoes a most extensive and 
thorough cleaning before it goes into the ecards, 
ina machine with huge teeth revolving at a 
rapid rate, and in common parlance named after 
his imperial majesty of the lower regions. 

After it has undergone the willowing process 
just described, it is taken to the seutching ma- 
chine, and still further purified by a severe 
beating of revolving metal blades,. which act 
upon it with more effect to open up the fibers 
than ever did a dominie’s rattan upon a fractious 
pupil, when teaching “the young idea how to 
shoot.” From the scutcher it is taken to the 
spreading machine, which presses it, by rollers, 
into a continuous roll, after which it is carded, 
and comes out in the shape of a sliver, after 
which it is drawn between rollers in Arkwright’s 
throstle frame, and then finished with a twist in 
the fly frame, in the form of a thread wound on 
a bobbin. A great number of bobbins—about 
1,200 for a coarse web—are then wound off in 
a winding frame, and made into a long chain. 
The chain is afterwards put on a beam, and 
every thread separated from its fellow. It is 
then dressed with starch in a dressing frame, af- 
ter which it is drawn through the heddles and 
reed—each thread by itself—-then put into the 
weaving loom, and made into cloth, simply by 
a thread from a shuttle being made to run over 
and below each thread of the warp alternately, 
in the same way that the good housewife darns 
her good man’s stockings. The cloth is then 
taken to the bleachwork, and made white (for 
in its natural state the whitest cotton has a yel- 
low tinge) by chlorine, after which it is dressed 
and finished for shirting. For calicoes, the 
cloth is first boiled in lime-water, then bleached, 
and then made ready for printing. The colors 
are put on by running the cloth between rollers 
which have patterns engraved upon them, and 
these rollers are fed with colors in the same way 


that the type in a printing-press is inked. 


Any number of colors may be put on the 
cloth, by running it between a pair of rollers 
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for every new color. After the cloth is printed, 
it is finished, carried to market and sold; then 
it is cut up and made into garments to adorn 
the rich, the fair, the gay, as well as the poor 
and lowly. There was a time, and it is not 
long ago, when European kings, queens, and 
nobles, were proud to wear the expensive cotton 
fabrics of Calicut. Then the poor had to be 
content with “the homely weed and the russet 
gown.” At the present day, the genius of man 
has made so many improvements in cotton ma- 
chinery that the poorest in our land is decorated 
with finer and more beautiful fabrics than were 
worn by the wife of Augustus, when her hus- 
band’s word was obeyed from the river Thames 
to the Euphrates. 

Cheap cotton fabrics have been the means of 
conferring untold benefits upon the millions of 
theworld. The habits of cleanliness which have 
been engendered by cheap shirting—the tastes 
which have been gratified and inspired by beautiful 
patterns, and the great amount of wealth, geni- 
us, and industry which have been invested, de- 
veloped, and called into action by the cotton 
trade, are subjects enough to astound, certainly 
vast enough to baffle all exact calculation. 


The cotton fields of America embrace an 
area of 500,000 square miles, and there are 
$500,000,000 invested in their cultivation. The 
exports of manufactured cotton goods for 1850, 
by Great Britain, amounted to $350,000,000. 
The exports of cotton from the United States 
exceed, in importance, that of all other raw ma- 
terials ; and the mainspring of all this is trace- 
able to the Cotton-Gin, which, at the present 
day—like the steam-engine, as it came from the 
hands of Watt—is the same in every essential 
feature as the day in which it came forth from 
the plastic hands of the ingenious Wurrney. 


Norre.—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, N. Y., 
have kindly permitted us to copy the cuts of the Cotton- 
Gin from their new and excellent work, the “ Dictionary of 
Machinery and Engineering.” 








Hume Departuent. 








One small spot 
Where the tired mind may rest--and call it Homzs— 
There is a magic in that little word— 
It is a mystic circle, that surrounds, 
Comforts and blessings, never known beyond 
The hallowed limit. 


HOMES AND HUSBANDS. 


A TALE FOR YOUNG WIVES. 


The sultry summer day was past, and the cool 
air of evening was murmuring among the green 
leaves, and bending the slender stalks of the flowers, 
as it swept onward to fan the heated brow of the 
husbandman, who had toiled throughout the long 
day beneath the glowing sky. 

But to none among the band of homeward-bound 
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laborers did the evening breeze seem more refresh- 
ing than to three, whose baskets of tools borne over 
their shoulders denoted them carpenters. They 
had, in truth, passed the whole of the day on the 
top of a lofty house, preparing it for slates, and had 
suffered not a little from the intense heat; and now, 
with wearied frames, they were pursuing their way 
home. At the entrance of the village where they 
lived, Draper, Gale, and Burt separated, each to 
seek his own dwelling. 


There was not a neater or cleaner abode in the 
village than that awaiting the reception of Draper. 
Not a speck of dust dimmed the brilliance of the 
windows, around which fluttered curtains as white 
as snow; every article of furniture was polished 
till it shone like a mirror; fresh flowers breathed 
forth their fragrance from the chimney-piece, a spot- 
less cloth covered the little supper table, and Mrs. 
Draper and his children were as neat as it was pos- 
sible to be. 

Far different the scene which awaited Gale; his 
house was in disorder, his children untidy, and his 
wife absent. The last named evil, however, was 
soon remedied, for one of the children, despatched 
in quest of his mother, soon returned with her. 

“You here already, Tom!” she exclaimed, rush- 
ing in breathlessly, in a gown that had certainly 
seen quite a week's hard service since it had last 
been taken into wear, “I had no thought it was so 
late. But supper will soon be ready. Light the 
fire, there’s a good fellow, while I cut a rasher and 
wash the lettuce; and we'll soon have supper.” 

“T am so tired, Mary, that I would rather go 

without supper than light the fire,” said Gale, 
throwing himself upon a seat. 
Well, then, don’t; Tl soon get it 
ready myself,” said the wife, beginning to bustle 
about ; in the course of which she broke more than 
one article of crockery, put for the time in some 
unsuitable place. 

“Where were you, Mary ?” inquired Gale, after 
a pause, 

“Thad just stepped out to see how Mrs. Blain’s 
baby was, poor little dear.” 


“Are you ? 


“ Mother has been gone ever since tea,” said the 
eldest child, a boy of some six years old. 

“ You abominable little story-teller, how can you 
say so? I was gone no time at all !” exclaimed the 
mother, irritated into boxing the speaker’s ears for 
his interference. 

The child ran away crying, and Mrs. Gale went 
on preparing her husband’s supper ; more industri- 
ously than rapidly, since she had to clean most of 
the articles she required, ere she could use them. 
Then, by that time, the children became cross and 
peevish, because they were sleepy; and when the 
supper was at length ready, she had to go up stairs 
and put them to bed; then returning, swallowed 
her own meal hastily, and, putting aside the dirty 
plates, declared she must now go and wash. 

“ Wash !” exclaimed her husband, in astonishment. 
“T thought you were to have washed the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Well, so I meant; but I was interrupted,” she 
replied. “Mrs. Blain came in that day, and Mrs. 
Strong yesterday ; and to day I had not time. And 
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now I must wash, for neither the children nor you 
have a clean thing to put on; and, for that matter, 
neither have I.” 

“So it would appear,” said Gale, glancing at the 
dark tint of her naturally light gown. 

“So it would appear, indeed |” she cried, angrily 
“T suppose you expect to see me as clean and neat 
and everything as well done, as if I were a lady, 
and kept a couple of servants ?” 

“No, Mary,” said her husband, gravely, “I form 
no such extravagant expectations ; all I ask is, that 
the hours I am working hard to earn our daily 
bread might be spent by you in some occupation 
more profitable than gossipping, and so let me find 
a quiet and orderly house on my return, and a com- 
panion such as you used to be in the earlier days 
of our wedded life.” 

But the affectionate tone of the last words exer- 
cised no softening influence on the roused spirit of 
the indignant wife; and a quarrel ensued, which 
ended, as it had often done before, in Gale taking 
his hat, and finding at the public house the comfort 
he could not find in his own. 

Meanwhile, Draper passed through his trim little 
front garden, entered his pretty cottage-home, and 
setting down his basket, seated himself wearily by 
the window. 

“Oh, Draper, I am sure you never wiped your 
shoes when you came in!” 
as she entered the room. 

“Well, my dear, and if I did not, there could be 
no mud on them, this weather,” he replied. 

“No, but Pll be bound there was plenty of dust 
on them,” she retorted, crossly ; “and you know how 
I hate dust. And here—I declare if here is not 
your dirty basket set down on the clean wax-cloth. 
Let me slave ever so much, I can’t keep the house 
clean while you are so careless; and you know it 
is the pride of my life to have a clean house.” 

“T was very tired, Susan, or I would not have 
done it,” said her husband, apologetically. 

“And do you think I am never tired,” she de- 
manded; “ working about all day as I do, and then 
sitting down to make and mend for the children ?— 
for I take a pride in seeing my children neat and 
clean.” 


was his wife’s salutation, 


“ You are, indeed, a most industrious wife, Susan,” 
said her husband, in all sincerity; yet he sighed, 
for his home, though it was so pleasant to look at, 
was very uncomfortable. 

“Tam glad you admit that,” said she, shortly. 
“But come, now, supper is ready.” And they ac- 
cordingly sat down to the neatly-arranged meal 
that was awaiting them. But all its comfort was 
marred by the constant faults Mrs. Draper found 
with all that her husband and children did. They 
were, at almost every movement, offending against 
her law of order; for Mrs. Draper’s love of clean- 
liness and neatness was not satisfied by daily and 
almost hourly cleanings; the slightest infringement 
of the order that was so dear to her, irritated her 
beyond measure ; and, as it may be supposed, those 
infringements with a husband and children, were 
neither few nor far between, anger was rarely long 
absent from their dwelling. 

Mrs. Draper was a conscientious and an industri- 





ous woman, and she esteemed it her duty to work 
hard for her husband and children. That duty she 
performed to the uttermost; and, if need were, she 
would have begged for them, or starved for them. 
But she perceived not how her spirit of house-wor - 
ship interfered with her duties as a wife and mother- 
The latter demanded that her house should be a 
home, the former that it should be an idol; and she 
bowed unresistingly down before the image she had 
herself set up, without once suspecting that the 
magic word “ Home,” was, in her keeping, but an 
empty sound. Her children were dull and sullen, 
because they were always in disgrace; for the play- 
fulness natural to their age was commonly treated 
as a fault, from its leading them to transgress the 
strict rules set up for their conduct, and forget the 
respect due to chairs and stools which were never 
to be touched or moved, and floors and windows 
which must not be trod or breathed upon. And her 
husband, when his many hours of labor were over, 
and he felt he had fairly earned a happy and peace- 
ful evening—was continually offending against the 
same laws; therefore, the matter frequently ended 
by his betaking himself to the public house, where 
he was an object of consideration, which he never 
was at home. 

And thus, though Mrs. Draper was in general es- 
timation (and especially in her own) an incompar- 
ably better wife than Mrs, Gale, they both, by very 
different means, accomplished the same end, of driv- 
ing from their houses domesticated husbands, and 
inducing them to seek a substitute within the per- 
nicious precincts of a public house, where they spent 
money, the loss of which was seriously felt in their 
own families ; and, what their wives might yet more 
bitterly regret in time to come, lost their habits of 
sobriety and steadiness, and listened to opinions and 
principles calculated to render them less respect- 
able members of society, and to undermine the lit- 
tle influence their wives had left themselves. 

Burt, too, had gained his home—a neat little cot- 
tage like those of his fellow-workmen. Ashe stood 
for a moment in the narrow garden, admiring the 
simple flowers that bloomed in little beds—as 
brightly, aye, and as sweetly, too, as prouder blos- 
soms around palace-homes—the door burst open, 
and two neatly-clad children rushed joyously out to 
meet him. He raised the youngest in his arms, and 
rendered the other proud and happy by allowing 
him to drag in the basket of tools. Within, all was 
neat. and clean, and as orderly as the gambols of 
the children would permit; and the wife, who ad- 
vanced to meet him, was as neat and housewife- 
like a person as the eye could wish to rest upon. 

“Well, Fanny,” cried Burt, gaily, as he entered, 
“here I am, tired and hungry, and wanting my sup- 
per; do you mean to give me any?” 

“Why, if you behave yourself, I think I will, for 
this once,” she replied, in the same tone; “and as it 
is all ready, you may as well haveit now. I should 
think you needed it after so hot a day.” 

“ Oh, that was nothing to make a fuss about!” he 
replied, lightly, though he had felt it a good deal, 
and was now excessively tired. But he knew Fan- 
ny too well appreciated the exertions he made to 
surround her with the little home-comforts she pos- 


sessed, to render it needful to excite her sympathy 
by enlarging on any extra disagreeables that might 
at times occur. 

At length the comfortable though frugal meal 
was ended, and the children put to bed; and then 
the little wife came gaily down stairs. Burt was 
weary, and had placed his feet on a chair, but no 
frown darkened Fanny’s brow at the sight; on the 
contrary, she advanced good humoredly to his side, 
and inquired whether she should go on with the 
book she had been reading the previous evening, 
or if he would rather chat while she worked. But 
the pleasure of listening to an interesting book was 
far greater to the weary man than that of hearing 
the village gossip; and Fanny read on uninterrupt- 
edly till bed-time. 

Time passed on; and with it Mrs. Gale grew 
more slatternly and fond of gossip, Mrs. Draper, a 
more devoted house-slave, and their husbands, as a 
necessary consequence, grew more attached to beer 
and ale-house company ; while Fanny Burt pursued 
the even tenor of her way, contented, neat, cheer- 
ful, and good-tempered, her house a haven of peace 
and happiness, to which her husband ever returned 
with pleasure, and herself most happy in making 
him so, 

(Concluded in our next.) 


“ 
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THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY’S LECTURES. 


The annual course of lectures before this society, 
at Clinton Hall, commenced January 8th, and con- 
tinued once a week, for eight weeks. 

The first lecture was given by Netson Sizer, of 
New York, on “ Practical Phrenology,” the object of 
which was to illustrate the different organs, and 
classes of organs, large and small, with an explana - 
tion of the characteristics connected with each. 
The developments of carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals were compared with each other, and with 
those of man. To those desiring to become practi- 
cally acquainted with the science, this lecture was 
one of much interest. 

The second lecture of the course was given by 
StepHen Peart Anprews, of New York, on “A 
Scientific Measure of Honesty in Commercial Trans- 
actions.” The object of the lecture was to show 
that the true standard of honesty, in relation to price 
for things produced, was not what they can be made 
to bring in the market, but the amount of labor 
done, or repugnance overcome—in other words, of 
cost in producing it. This he denominated THe cost 
PRINCIPLE, and affirmed it to be the fundamental 
principle of true radical social reform, and an exact 
measure of the equitable determination of wealth. 

The third lecture, by Bayarp Taytor, on “ The 
Animal Man,” was a happy effort to show the phys- 
iological importance of a proper bodily developmen; 
and training, with a view to health, happiness, and 
long life, accompanied by clearness and strength of 
mind. It was listened to with intense interest and 
pleasure, by the large and intelligent audience. We 
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hope its author will publish it, for it should be read 
everywhere. 

The fourth lecture was by Hon. Horace Gree xy, 
on “Self Culture.” This was a noble appeal of a 
self-educated man to the young, to build up for 
themselves a substantial, useful, selfrelying educa- 
tion and character. It was one of Mr. Greely’s best 
efforts, and this is sufficient praise. 

The fifth lecture was on the “Philosophy and 
Cultivation of the Human Voice,” including the 
laws of respiration, by Dr. E. P. Bannine. This 
discourse, while it was a mass of profound thought, 
was decked with all the gaiety of comedy, and 
while the audience were kept on a stretch of thought, 
they were at the same time convulsed with mirth; 
yet the speaker had the happy faculty of maintain- 
ing the most serious and earnest manner. We do 
not remember to have heard elsewhere a speaker 
of such gravity and earnest philosophy, who, with- 
out an effort, and apparently without design, wielded 
such power over the risible faculties of an audience. 

The sixth was given by Rey. E. H. Cuariy, on 
“The Ideal and the Actual,” in which his critical 
analysis of character and emotion, and his unsur- 
passed eloquence, held the audience spell-bound 
for more than an hour. 


The seventh was a “ Poem on Progress,” by Rev 
Joun Pirrvont. In this was embraced the lead- 
ing features of the physical, moralvand scientific 
progress of the last fifty years. The talent, facility 
of description, poetic fancy, and quaint, yet racy 
wit, of this eminent man, had in this poem a fine 
field for action; and those who knew him best, and 
therefore had high expectations, were satisfied that 
“the best of his wine had. been kept till now” 

The eighth, and last lecture, was by Nertson 
Sizer, on “ Phrenology at Home,” in which its util- 
ity as a means of knowing character, and of adapt- 
ing our conduct to others in social and business life, 
and more especially in the training of children, was 
very clearly and forcibly set forth. 

This course of lectures has been highly success- 
ful, if we consider the importance and reformatory 
spirit of the subjects discussed, and the substantial 
intelligence of the large audience in regular atten- 
dance. 

Thus has closed the second annual course of lec- 
tures before the Phrenological Society, and it may, 
with truth, be affirmed, that for durable profit to 
the audience, in the scale of personal improvement 
and edification, this course has not been surpassed 
in New York; and the thanks of the Society, and 
the audience, will dwell with pleasure upon those 
who haye so generously and ably ministered to 
their pleasure and progress. 


—_____~«e0>—______—_- 


We have received a series of very flattering reso- 
lutions relative to the lectures on Phrenology, by 
Mr. A. J. Tomprins, in Varna, N. Y. We make room 
for three of these resolutions :— 

Resolved, That in our opinion these lectures are 
calculated to lessen the woes of mankind, and should 
be heard by all who regard the health of themselves 
and children. 


Resolved, That we believe his lectures ‘on Phre- 





nology, and its application to education, marriage, 
the government of schools and families, are calcu- 
lated to do much good, and are worthy of extensive 
patronage. 

Resolved, That the examination of heads, both 
public and private, so far as we know, have been 
very minute, searching, and correct, and well cal- 


culated to convince the skeptical of the truth of 
Phrenology. 
J. McGowan, Chairman, 


Ws. Scurt, Secretary. 
—______ ~eep——_-______ 


PurenoLoey in Cincinnatt—In February and 
March, O. S. Fowler gave a lengthy and very suc- 
cessful course of lectures in the Queen City of the 
West. One of the dailies thus speaks of his first 
lecture :— 


Fowrer’s Lrecrure—The Melodeon Hall was 
filled to overflowing on Monday night, the occasion 
of Mr. Fowler’s first lecture to a Cincinnati audience. 
He has many of the essentials of the orator—the 
person—the manner—and more than all these, the 
knowledge of his subject—the true basis of all 
eloquence. 


—_—______+eo»>—_____—_ 


Epucation 1v Maryitanp.—We have received a 
circular from East New Market, Dorchester County, 
Maryland, with the following hopeful lines :— 


EDUCATION—DORCHESTER INSTITUTE. 


“The situation is most healthful, and the greatest 
care will be taken to secure to the pupils “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

All the usual branches are taught in this insti- 
tution, and, judging from the motto quoted, “a 
sound mind in a sound body,” we infer that Puyst- 
oLoey will be included. Mr. Tuomas B. Suerman 
is the Proprietor, and Bernarp Creeny, Instructor. 


—_____~<ee»—_______ 


“Tue Oxrp Oaxen Bucxer.’—The N. Y. Age re- 
lates the origin of this famous ballad, written, it 
seems, by Samuel B. Woodworth, when a journey- 
man printer in an office situate in the corner of 
Chatham and Chambers streets, New York. Near 
by, in Frankfort street, was a drinking-shop, kept 
by aman named Mallory, where Woodworth and 
several particular friends used to resort. One after- 
noon the liquor was super-excellent, and Woodworth 
seemed inspired by it; after taking a draught he 
set his glass upon the table, and smacking his lips, 
declared that Mallory’s eaw de vie was superior to 
anything he had ever tasted! -“ No,” said Mal- 
lory, “ you are mistaken ; there was one thing whlch, 
in both our estimations, far surpassed this in the 
way of drinking.” “What was that ?” asked Wood- 
worth, dubiously. “The draught of pure, fresh 
spring water, that we used to drink from the old 
oaken bucket that hung in the well, after our return 
from the labors of the field on a sultry day in the 
summer.” The tear drop glistened for a moment 
in Woodworth’s eye. “True—true!” he replied, 
and shortly after quitted the place. He immedi- 
ately returned to the office, gr.sped a pen, and in 
half an hour “Zhe Old Oaken Bucket,’ one of the 
most delightful compositions in our language, was 








in manuscript to be embalmed in the memories of 
succeeding generations, 

It will be seen, that this was written when liquor- 
drinking was fashionable. But the temperance re- 
form has rendered the use of the Old Oaken Bucket 
more of a poetical fact than a poetical idea. “The 
Old Oaken Bucket” should be cherished by every 
man, women, and child. 


—__—_____+ee»—_____—_- 


“A Most Remarkable Caszt.—The Journal of 
American Medical Science contains an account of 
an injury to the brain and recovery of the man, 
which draws considerably upon one’s faith to credit. 
The story in brief is that the person injured was 
engaged in blasting, and was tamping in the charge, 
when it exploded, and the tamping-iron, three feet 
seven inches in length, and an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, weighing thirteen and a quarter pounds, 
passed through the left cheek, just behind and 
below the mouth, ascended into the brain behind 
the left eye, passed from the skull, which it shat- 
tered and raised up, “like an inverted funnel,” 
for a distance of about two inches in every direction 
around the wound, flew through the air, and was 
picked up by the workmen, “covered with blood 
and brains,” several rods behind where he stood. 
The man was placed in a cart and was carried 
three-quarters of a mile. He got out of the cart 
himself, walked up stairs, and in ten weeks was 
nearly well, and though he lost a considerable 
portion of his brains he exhibited no difference in 
mental perceptions and power than before the 
accident. This case occurred in Vermont, upon 
the line of the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, 
in September, 1848, in the practice of Dr. J. M. 
Harlow, of Cavendish, Vt. The physician, in com- 
menting on the case, says it is unparalleled in the 
annals of surgery, and that its leading feature is its 
improbability.”— Phila, Ledger. 


We are well acquainted with several of the 
leading men in the yillage where the above occur- 
rence took place, and have been assured by them 
that the statement relative to the wound and 
recovery is correct. But that there was no difference 


in his mental manifestations after the recovery, is, 
however, not true. 


We have been informed by the best authority 
that after the man recovered, and while recovering, 
he was gross, profane, coarse, and vulgar, to such a 
degree that ‘is society was intolerable to decent 
people. Before the injury he was quiet and respect- 
ful. If we remember correctly, the iron passed 
through the regions of the organs of BenEvoLENCE 
and VeENpERATION, which left these organs without 
influence in his character, hence his profanity, and 
want of respect and kindness; giving the animal 
propensities absolute control in the character. The 
above report probably alludes to Jntellectual “ per- 
ceptions,” while it erroneously uses the word mental, 
which involves all the faculties, the feelings as 
well as the intellect. 


—_—____~<ee—______- 


Mr. Henry Corrin, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
would be glad to hear of Dr. Flower, who occupied 
the “ Village Hall” last summer. It appears that 
Dr. Flower left P. rather unceremoniously—will he 
explain ? 

~~ 


An editor received a letter in which weather was 
spelled “ wethur.” He said it was the worst spell 
of weather he had ever seen. 
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Innovation EntitLep to A Furi anp Canpip Hear- 
inc. By Joun Parrerson. Published for the 
Author by Fow ters anp We tis, New York. 
Price, 124 cents. 

Such is the title of a modest looking little book, 
recently published at the Journal office. The au- 
thor has adopted for his motto those very appropri- 
ate words by St. Paul, namely—* Prove ALL THINGS, 
AND HOLD FAST THAT WHICH Is GooD ”—words which 
it would be well for “our good people” of every 
faith to read. How many [or how few] are there 
who can give a reason for the various opinions 
which they entertain, or the proof of their correct- 
NESS ? 

The author discourses at length under the sub- 


title of 
“HE FATE OF PARTICULAR VIEWS.” 


In which he says :— 


There has been much high-handed presumption 
amongst men in all ages of the world, and there 
still is. But amongst all the high prerogatives as- 
sumed by puny man, none, perhaps, stand out so 
prominently unbecoming and pitiable, as those of 
intolerance and bigotry. Notwithstanding the weak- 
ness and wickedness of erring man, he always has 
been, and still is, too ready to exercise a censorship 
over his fellow-man, in matters of faith and opinion. 
It is a fact, to be accounted for upon the principles 
of a true mental philosophy and the effect of habit 
and association, that every age, nation, and sect 
thinks its own peculiar views and institutions fixed 
on a firm basis, and proof against the changes of 
time. With such a confidence in the perfection of 
the present, it is but natural that men should op- 
pose all imnovation, however truthful and ennobling. 


1. Examples of Past Resistance to Novelty and 
Change. 


When Christ appeared and inculeated precepts 
superior to those of the Jewish teachers, he was 
persecuted for blasphemy. What the Jews could 
not overthrow by the learning of their priests, they 
thought to subdue by the power of the secular arm. 
The treacherous sword of injustice was unsheathed ; 
Jesus was wrongfully accused, condemned, and 
crucified. His enemies believed their system of 
worship permanent and immutable, and persecuted 
what was better, as a heaven-daring innovation, a 
blasphemous imposture. 

Abelard, for maintaining the rights of free in- 
quiry, was condemned in solemn council. Huss, for 
questioning the spiritual omnipotence of Rome and 
inveighing against her dissoluteness, was burned at 
the stake. Reuchlin, for daring to rid the scriptures 
of encumbrances thrown around them by moukish 
exclusiveness, was fiercely attacked by the Domini- 
cans. 

Farel, Lefevre, Hutton, Melancthon, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, Calvin, and a host of others, for lifting up the 
standard of independence, rejecting the imfallibility 
of papacy, and condemning the unmeaning ceremony 
and legalized licentiousness of the Church, were 
hunted down by the mercenaries of the Pope, and 
menaced with the terrors of the Vatican. It was 
wrong for the human mind to assert its independence, 
and attempt to break loose from the restraints which 
had held the Church and the world in darkness and 
degradation for centuries. To put down that wrong, 
the trumpet note of gathering armies echoed, the 
hierarchy thundered, and the furious clamors of 
sanctified monkery reyerberated from one end of 
popedom to the other. Rome thought her suprem- 
acy eternal, her councils immutable and infallible, 
for she held the keys of St. Peter. Her authority 
was omnipotent, her rights unquestionable, and she 
granted no mercy to the heretic. 

















Socrates taught the Athenians the existence of a 
Supreme Being, the source of all good and the only 
true object of adoration. For this, he incurred the 
vengeance of those who should have rendered him 
gratitude, and was condemned to drink the juice of 
hemlock. 

When Descartes taught the doctrine of innate 
ideas, he was declared an Atheist. The University 
of Paris became alarmed for the being of a God 
and the purity of philosopiy, and with ail laudable 
zeal, valiantly ordered the pestiferous works of the 
infidel author to be burned. It was but a short 
time, however, till this same infallible University 
adopted the very doctrine it had combated so lustily ; 
and when Locke and Condillac attacked it, the ery 
of materialism and fatalism was tummed against them. 

The teachings of Aristotle were held for many 
ages to be as permanent as the rock of truth itself. 
Francis I. passed a decree against Peter Ramus, in- 
terdicting him, “under pain of corporeal punish- 
ment, from uttering any more slanderous inyectives 
against Aristotle and other ancient authors received 
and approved.” About a century after, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris passed a decree prohibiting any per- 
son, under pain of death, from holding or teaching 
any maxim at variance with the ancient and ap- 
proved authors, especially the infallible Aristotle. 

More than a century after this, the medical faculty 
in Paris became alarmed for the safety of genuine 
medical science, and the Academie Royal Medicine 
condemned innoculation as “murderous, criminal, 
and magical.” In 1784, a committee, acting under 
the auspices of this same Academy, and a creature 
of its own parentage, reported Animal Magnetism a 
humbug. 

Jenner was threatened with disgrace, if he did 
not cease annoying the quietude and self-ccmplacen- 
cy of his friends, with the silly, visionary subject of 
vaccinnation. 

Harvey, for discovering the circulation of the 
blood, and announcing the heretical fact, was treated 
with scorn by his medical brethren, deprived of his 
practice, and driven into exile. It is a fact contain- 
ing an instructive moral, that not one of his contem- 
poraries of the age of 40 years, when Harvey made 
known his discovery, ever conceded its correctness. 
They were stable-minded men, and despised to be 
led astray, like boys, by the glare of novelties! 

When Dr. Gall taught the functions of the brain 
in the manifestation of mind, he became the butt of 
ridicule, and all the sapient, staunch-minded philos- 
ophers of his time, and of all time since, rejected 
his puerile system with all due dignity. The mind 
had always displayed its phenomena without being 
confined to any particular portion of the brain for 
the manifestation of any faculty, and Gall had no 
right to change the order of Nature! 


When Columbus made application to the sover- 
eigns of Europe for assistance in his project of 
Western discovery, he met with cold neglect and 
repeated repulse. The earth was as flat as a board, 
and how could he get to the East Indies by sailing 
West? And, as to finding land, that was only the 
day-dream of a visionary madman. All the philos- 
ophy of the past was not to be capsized to suit the 
fantasy of an adventurer. 


When the persevering Fulton proposed to make 
steam a mighty agent in the propulsion of vessels, 
his capacious-minded, far-seeing countrymen laughed 
at him. Steam never had propelled vessels, and, 
therefore, never could! The conclusion was as nat- 
ural as to look to the past for all wisdom, and Fulton 
was novplussed, ridiculed, and neglected, and, at 
last, died in indigence. 

Galileo followed, and espoused the views of Co- 
pernicus. He was reported to his holiness, the 
Pope, who called him to an account. The theologi- 
cal censors condemned the system as “absurd in it- 
self, false in philosophy, and formally heretical, be- 
cause expressly contrary to sacred Scripture.” Ga- 
lileo was commanded to renounce his heretical opin- 
ions, and henceforth to refrain from teaching or 
defending them in any way. But the philosopher 
transgressed, and was again brought before the 
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same faithful repositories and infallible judges of 
truth. He was declared to be “vehemently suspected 
of heresy,’ for holding an opinion “ declared and de- 
fined as contrary to sacred Seripture.” “Good 
Galileo” recanted, and thereby proved himself a 
worthy Christian, and a sound philosopher! All 
popedom rejoiced that a heretic had been reclaimed, 
and the heavens set right again ! 

Medical science, although so perfect and fully 
established, as to reject with disdain the foolish ca- 
prices of such novices as Jenner, Harvey, and Mes- 
mer, has already taken vaccination and the circula- 
tion of the blood into confidence, and is yielding to 
the claims of Magnetism. In 1831, the Royal 
Academy of Medicine reversed the decision of 1784, 
and Animal Magnetism boasts now the greatest 
names of Europe and America, and has called forth 
a voice in confirmation of its truth from the distant 
plains of India, 

Although every metaphysician who had written, 
fancied that he had unraveled the mysteries of 
mind, and fixed his science on an impregnable basis, 
yet the world is fast awarding the palm to the sim- 
ple and comprehensive system of Dr. Gall. Phre- 
nology has no enemies amongst those generous 
minds whose prejudices have not prevented an im- 
partial and thorough investigation of the facts and 
principles upon which it rests. 

The success which crowned the expedition of 
Columbus, proved that the romantic vision of a 
single individual had more reality than the scientfic 
deductions of the popular philosophy. The reali- 
zation of that dream, wild as it was held to be, has 
prepared a theater for liberty and progress, and is 
proving itself to be an indirect means of consum- 
mating the redemption of the human race. Not- 
withstanding the visionary madness charged upon 
Fulton by the American press, the world has wit- 
nessed even more than the realization of his most 
extravagant dreams. His chimerical scheme has 
proved a glorious reality, and has almost annihi- 
lated space and time. It has chained the distant 
regions of the earth together, brought man in closer 
relation to man, and is withdrawing in part the veil 
which obscures the Elysian future. 


Although the religious and philosophical world 
had, for the most part, put the earth in the center 
of Creation, and sent the planets, suns, and stars, 
whirling round it for more than 5,000 years, and 
had promptly met the impious innoyation of Co- 
pernicus and Galileo, yet the intelligent world now 
laughs at the sanctified complacency and ignorant 
zeal of the Holy Congregation of Cardinals, while 
it accords to the imnoyators a fame no less enduring 
than the brilliancy of the stars they contemplated. 

Now and then a bold spirit has arisen, and has 
had the honesty, intelligence, and hardihood, to 
question what time and authority had given the 
sanction of ages, and of all the great names of the 
past. But the heretics, innovators, and infidels, 
have been almost invariably met at the threshold, 
and thrust out of the temples of philosophy and 
religion, They have been looked upon with con- 
tempt, or hatred, or horror, by almost all their con- 
temporaries. They were usually disgraced whilst 
living; and it was not till a more considerate and 
advanced posterity arose, and gave due attention 
to the innovation, that its worth and correctness 
were generally ascertained and appreciated, and its 
author rewarded according to his merits, and crowned 
for immortality. As the poet has graphically ex- 
pressed it :— 

“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill; 
For bim the ax be bared; 

For him the gibbet shall be built; 
For him the stake prepared 5 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 


And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’—Mackay. 
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WHY MEN CPPOSE REFORM. 


Under this head the author gives us the “causes 
why.” In such a mirror, men will “see themselves 
as others see them.” And we would advise every 
opponent to the “ Reforms of the Age,” to look into 
it. His motives, possibly in some cases unknown 
to himself, are therein carefully dissected. 

By way of encouragement to those engaged in 
the promulgation of new views—always unpopular 
—the author remarks :— 

Let the reformer then rely upon the truthfulness 
of his cause, persevere under all discouragements, 


keep his temper as far as human frailty permits, 
and all will be well. 


‘¢¢Stand like an anvil’? when the sparks 
Ply far and wide a fairy shower 5 
Virtue and Truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power.” 


Whilst living, the reformer may be disgraced in 
the eyes of an ungenerous world, but a glorivus 
future awaits him. Glorious, whether we follow 
him into the next sphere of existence, where there 
is a crown laid up for. him, or amongst the future 
generations of men, when his worth will be appre- 
ciated, and his name associated with all that is 
daring and noble, good and lovely. 


“ When thy virtue shall Truth proclaim, 
Shake from the dust thy forgotten name, 
Place thee on high in her sacred book, 
Where for ages the world shall look.” 
The reformer should not regard the vexations of 
the present, but should dwell in hopeful contempla- 
tion on the future. When the’ storm falls thickly 
around him, he should set his eye upon the star 
that twinkles far above it all; allow his soul to catch 
not the gloom of the present, but always revel 
amidst the sunshine and the glory of the future ; 
catch the inspirations of Hope, and feel with the 
poet :— 
“Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be.’”—CampsELL. 
Should be the eagle, 
* Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm in his mountain vigor relying ; 
Breasting the dark storm; the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine: 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line.”—Doanr. 


“THE TRUE MAN IN THE LIGHT OF PROGRESS.” 


Tt may not be unprofitable to sketch a few traits 
of character which distinguish the man who appre- 
ciates his true position in the grand march of pro- 
gress, 

Fe receives no doctrine or opinion upon the mere 
authority of others—He feels himself a man, and 
relies upon himself as one made in the image of 
his Maker. 


“ Slave to no sect, he takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God.”—Pope. 


He condenns nothing unheard—lIf he has not 
the leisure to investigate a question about which 
men differ, or does not consider it of sufficient im- 
portance to engage his attention, he neither es- 
pouses nor condemns. He occupies neutral ground 
until he has reasons either to receive or reject. He 
is conscious that no other course can have the sane- 


tion of honest intelligence; and is aware of the 


ameanness—pities and shuns it—which, from inter- 
ested motives, or in murky ignorance, opposes pro- 
gress at every step she takes for the improvement 
of the human race. 

He adopts his views regardless of praise or cen- 
sure—He never sets his sails to catch the gale of 
popular opinion, but, 

“Tn spite of fashion perseyeres in good ; 

In spite of wealth or poverty, upright; 

Who does as reason, not as fancy bids.””—Po.uock. 
In making up his decision, he never for a moment 
stops to inquire in what light this conclusion or that 














may be received by others. He chooses to be right 
rather than popular—to have the approval of his 
own conscience rather than the praises of an un- 
thinking world. He feels that 

* One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of ioud huzzas.”—Pors. 

How was it with Jesus? with Galileo? Luther? 
Harvey? with all true reformers since time began, 
and the stars first looked down upon man opposing 
his dearest interest and turning hand against his 
greatest benefactors. The true man is well aware 
of all these things, and acts accordingly. His 
course is straightforward—he turns neither to the 
right nor the left. He feels that though condemned 
of men he will be approved of God. If in error, 
he has the consolation of knowing that he is con- 
scientiously so; and in acting right, according to 
the best of his ability, he feels that he is doing all 
that is demanded by a just and gracious God :— 

“ Who does the best his circumstances allows 

Does well, acts well; angels could do no more.”-Youne. 


Towards the conclusion of the work the author 
addresses himself to the reader thus :— 


We live in aun age at once important, eventful, 
and progressive; one which constitutes a great 
epoch in the cycle which time is now advancing. It 
casts its brightening glories before, and most sig- 
nificantly reveais to the ken of thinking man the 
exalted destiny which will be his. It is the soil 
in which is planted the millennial tree, whose roots 
are striking deep, and whose branches are rising and 
expanding to shelter universal man. 

There is one great principle which characterizes 
our times more decidedly than any period of the 
past. Mind is advancing in all that can promise 
glory and happiness. it is soaring high into the 
realms of the material universe, and unfolding its 
God-announcing wonders; it is piercing deep into 
the dark recesses of our little world, and reading 
power, and wisdom, and goodness in the hand-wri- 
ting traced by the finger of God upon the tablets of 
his own workmanship; it is dissevering matter, and 
displaying the magical properties of its component 
parts; itis subduing the long established tyranny 
of the old elements, and compelling them to yield 
their power subservient to the good of man; mind 
is, in short, obtaining a glimpse of the true God 
through the media of his Word and his Works, and 
unraveling the mysteries of the nature of man, de- 
veloping the transcendent powers with which he is 
endowed, unfolding the laws to which he is subject, 
physically and spiritually; and, more than all, if 
anything can be more, is abandoning error—ay, 
breaking the thraldom of sin, and becoming free to 
take a high stand in the moral grades of the Uni- 
verse. Thus progress is onward. Heaven says, 
“come up higher,’ and man would obey. 

There are two species of progress especially 
prominent in our times. These relate, first, to the 
achievements of mind, and, secondly, to liberal sen- 
timent. 

Mentality is rising. It is employed upon the 
noblest subjects which can engage the attention of 
man. Mind is coming in contact with mind, and 
new channels of thought are being struck out. Fact 
after fact, phenomenon after phenomenon, are being 
collected and generalized, principle upon principle 
educed, and truth accumulated. From the contact 
of mind proceeds harmony. Thought is falling in 
with thought, truth with truth, and the stream has 
begun to move, and is gathering force, and volume, 
and purity, as it proceeds. 

Thus the portals of light are opened, and those 
who open their eyes may see. Mind obtains the 
touchstones whereby opinions may be tried. Error 
ancl truth are thus assayed ; conscience rejects the 
former and takes the latter into its embrace. Hence 
the man of mind and principle abandons old posi- 
tions, and assumes new ones; whatever he tinds 
wrong he rejects, however orthodox it may have 
heretofore been considered. Whatever reason and 
conscience tell him is ngit, he receives, however he- 
terodox he and others may bave formerly regarded it. 
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Thus the honest thinking man attains to freedom, 
bursts the bonds of ignorance and bigotry, and be- 
comes /iberalized. 

The liberal sentiment of our times traces its ge- 
nealogy to the days of Luther. The boldness and 
success with which that champion of reform op- 
posed the errors of the times, made Leo X. tremble 
in the strongholds of the Vatican. The orthodox 
of that day were made to feel that there is a time 
when corruption must contend for every particle of 
dominion it is permitted to retain, 

Liberalism is gaining ground daily. The ratio of 
its increase seems to be in geometrical progression. 
Where, but a few years since, there was nothing 
heard of but regular orthodoxy, we now hear of 
new ideas. Where the puritanical spirit reigned, 
independent thinkers are now commanding the pub- 
lic ear; and there are men who dare breathe the 
names of progress and reform. Independent jour- 
nals are starting into existence at the voice of rea- 
son, and have liberalism and reform stamped upon 
eyery column. The champions of oratory are sway- 
ing mind en masse—snapping, by the magical power 
of truth, the chains which have bound it to the past, 
and setting it forward in the grand march of pro- 
gress. Liberalism, since the dawn of its existence, 
has ever been kept more or less from a full mani- 
festation of the benign influence which, at any time, 
it may have been legitimately able to exert; but is 
now beginning to present a bold, inviting front, and 
men seem to be rushing almost simultaneouly into 
its embrace. 

Liberalism is the child of intelligence and good- 
ness. A man whose heart throbs with a full flow 
of benevolent feeling, and whose mind is at once 
comprehensive, and unshackled by prejudice, policy, 
or interest, can be no bigot. 

Error cannot bear the light. In opposition it sees 
the certainty of its own annihilation. It hates in- 
vestigation, and, to put it down, resorts to the sug- 
gestions of bigotry and intolerance. The guilty 
culprit fears the investigation which must be had 
before the tribunal of justice. 


Every act done in the great work of human pro- 
gress will be as long as the race survives. Every 
act which tends to the annihilation of error is a 
little rock started from the mountain top, which 
gathers force on its way downward, and starts 
others at every bound, which in turn augment the 
number, until, before the rushing mass reaches the 
base, it bears down ail before it. Let me then 
start a little pebble, if nothing more. Every act 
which tends to the establishment of the reion of 
truth amongst men, is a germ set in the soil, which, 
in time, will become a mighty tree. Let me then 
plant a little acorn, that it may shoot up, and, by 
the richness of its foliage and the stateliness of its 
form, add to the beauty and grandeur of the milen- 
nial plains. 


Thus have we given, in brief detached para- 
graphs, a little of the spirit of this “New Light.” 
We are not sure that we could better occupy our 
pages than to copy even more from the same work, 
but as it is printed in a separate form, and sold for 
a York shilling, every body should buy it, read 
it, and live in accordance with the great prozressive 
and humane spirit which it imparts. 





“ Harty Tracuine.—Scratch the green rind of a 
sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, and a 
scarred or crooked oak will tell of the act for cen- 
turies to come. How forcibly does this figure teach 
the necessity of giving right tendencies to the 
minds and hearts of the young !"—Christ‘an Eng. 


Yes, and Bopres too. Education should begin 
with birth—yet this should not be so construed as 
to refer only to the Minn. We regard PaysicaL 
Epucation quite as important as mental. Sending 


little children to school, confined to a bench all day, 
and that too with bad air, is not what we would re- 
commend. In referring to “ Harly Hducation,” we 
hope our friends will not overlook the Physical well 
being of the young. 

















Curnts of the Ponth. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Thirty First Congress expired by Constitu- 
tional limitation on the 4th of March, at noon, the 
session haying been continued through the whole of 
Monday night. The close of the session was at- 
tended with the usual manifestations of political 
strategy, which resulted in the defeat of several 
important measures, by preventing the ordinary 
course of legislative action. Among the proposals 
which were lost, were the bill providing for the 
claims on account of French Spoliations, the bill for 
the improvement of Rivers and Harbors, the Reso- 
lution for making Land Warrants assignable, the 
Resolution on Mr. Ritchie’s Printing Contract, the 
Resolution establishing the rank of Lieutenant 
General in the Army, and the amendment to the 
Navy Appropriation Bill, increasing the compensa- 
tion of the Collin’s Line of Steamers for carrying the 
mail between New York and Liverpool. The bill 
for the establishment of a uniform system of Cheap 
Postage was passed, and is to take effect on the 
first of July. The postage on letters, according to 
the new law, will be three cents, prepaid, and five 
cents if not prepaid, for any distance not exceeding 
8,000 miles, over 8,000 miles, double those rates. 
The following table shows the comparative rates of 
newspaper postage, by the old and the new sys- 
tem :-— 








NEWSPAPERS PER QUARTER. 


Semi- Tri- More than 

Miles. Weekly. weekly. weekly. tri-weekly. 
Under 50 (new bill)..... 5 10 15 25 
Present rate......... 12 24 36 48 
Over 50—under 200.... 10 20 30 50 
Present rate......... 19}. 39 58h 117 
Over 300—under 1,000.. 15 30 45 75 
Present rate 102i. /ac 194 39 584 117 
Over 1,000—under 2,000 20 40 60 100 
Present:rate.......... zt 39 584 117 
Over 2,000—under 4,000 25 50 75 125 
Present rates.+..... 193 39 584 117 
Over 4,000.:.......2.08 30 60 90 150 
Present rate;........ 193 39 582 117 


All weekly papers free within the County where 
they are published. Papers of less than 14 ounce, 
half these rates; and papers not over 300 square 
inches, one-fourth these rates. 

Over 2,000 miles, it will be seen that postage on 
newspapers is greater than under the present law. 

The postage on magazines and other periodicals 
is graduated by that of weekly papers. 

During the session of Congress, about the middle 
of February, a communication was received by Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State, from the celebrated 

Hungarian leader, Lewis Kossuth, stating that he 
“Avas a captive in the Turkish dominions, and request- 

ing the intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment to procure his release. In his letter, Kossuth 
expresses a strong desire to become an inhabitant 
of this country. His residence is now ina wretched 
and unhealthy locality, designated by the Austrian 
and Russian Governments, doubtless with a view to 
undermine his constitution, and dispatch their vic- 
tim by the insidious process of disease. Kossuth is 
about forty-six years of age. Though showing the 
effects of his recent misfortunes he is still a noble 
specimen of a man. Mr. Webster has instruct- 








ed the American Minister at Constantinople to open 
negotiations with the Turkish Government, in favor 
of Kossuth, and Congress has authorized the Presi- 
dent to employ a national vessel to convey the il- 
lustrious exile to our shores. 


The United States frigate St. Lawrence has sail- 
ed from New York, with the offerings of American 
contributors, for exhibition at the World’s Fair in 
London. The whole number who have furnished 
specimens of American industry and skill is 487. 
The entire space required for the articles presented 
by them is 25,000 feet. Of these exhibitors, 189 
are from New York; 70 from Massachusetts; 64, 
Pennsylvania; 89, Ohio; 16, Maryland; 14, Ver- 
mont; 24, Virginia; 9, Connecticut ; 7, New Hamp- 
shire; 7, South Carolina; 6, New Jersey; 6, Ten- 
nessee ; 5, Rhode Island ; 5, Kentucky ; 5, Alabama, 
4, Louisiana ; 8, Indiana; 3, Missouri; 2, Mississip- 
pi; 2, California; 2, Michigan; 2, Maine; 2, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 1, Illinois; and 1, North Caro- 
lina. 

A small portion of the goods has been sent in 
the steamers to Liverpool. Charles F. Stanbury 
has been appointed agent, to superintend the de- 
livery of the articles sent in the St. Lawrence. Ed- 
ward Riddle, of Boston, is commissioned to take 
charge of the goods after their admission into the 
Chrystal Palace, and to act as medium between the 
exhibitors and the Royal Commissioners. After the 
discharge of her cargo at Southampton, the St. 
Lawrence will return at once to the United States, 
and some other arrangement will be necessary for 
returning the articles to this country. Horace 
Greely and Zadok Pratt have been appointed dele- 
gates to the World’s Fair by the New York 
Mechanics Institute. 








An application has been made by Sir George 
Grey, the Principal Secretary of the Queen of 
Great Britain, to Abbott Lawrence, the American 
Minister in London, for facts in relation the Crim- 
inal Laws of the United States, to be communicated 
to the British Parliament. The request was for- 
warded by Mr. Lawrence to Wm. B. Calhoun, late 
Secretary of the State of Massachusetts, who has 
employed Rev. Charles Spear, editor of the Prison- 
er’s Friend, as a special agent, for the purpose of 
furnishing the British Government with the infor- 
mation desired. Mr. Spear has ample credentials 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, and -a letter 
to Sir George Grey from Daniel Webster, Secretary 
of State. Meetings have been held in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other places, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the missions, and a cor- 
dial response given to the call of the British Par- 
liament. Mr. Spear expects to sail for London on 
the 1st of May, and meantime solicits the co-opera- 
tion of friends to aid in the accomplishment of his 
mission, 

E. C. Delavan, of Albany, the indefatigable la- 
borer in the Temperance Reform, has presented a 
block of marble to the Board of Managers for the 
Washington National Monument, containing the 
temperance declaration, signed by eight Presidents 
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of the United States. This marble is to receive an 
appropriate position in the great national structure, 
and to be so arranged as to enable future Presidents 
to add their signatures. The declaration already 
bears the names of Madison, Jackson, and Adams, 
to whom it was presented by Mr. Delavan, and of 
the succeeding Presidents who signed it on coming 
into office, with the exception of President Harri- 
son, whose signature was not obtained on account 
of his death, which took place so soon after his in- 
auguration. The present form of the declaration, 
which was prepared before the adoption of the To- 
tal Abstinence pledge, is as follows:— 

* “ Being satisfied, from observation and experience, 
as well as from medical testimony, that ARDENT 
Spirits as a drink is not only needless, but hurtful, 
and that the entire disuse of it, would tend to pro- 
mote the health, the virtue, and the happiness of 
the community, we hereby express our conviction, 
that, should the citizens of the United States, and 
especially the Young Men, discontinue entirely the 
use of it, they would not only promote their own 
personal benefits, but the good of our country and 
the world. 


James Maptson, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Joun Quincy ADAMs, 
M. Van Boren, 


Joun TYLER, 

James K. Pots, 

Z. TAYLor, 
Mitiarp FrLi~More.” 


The persons whose mysterious suicide at Quincy, 
Mass., we described in the last Journal, have been 
identified as belonging to respectable families in 
Zanesville, Ohio, The man was named John Grieve, 
the other, who is ascertained to have been his wife, 
was the daughter of Mr. John Banks. They had 
been notorious for their eccentric habits for a long 
time. The wife would often put on a man’s dress 
and appear in that costume at public lectures. She 
was fond of wearing the same dress when sailing 
in a boat on the Muskingum, in company with her 
husband. She is said to have shown more than or- 
dinary intelligence, but her peculiar wildness of 
disposition disqualified her for the usual duties of 
life, and led to her tragic end. 





The notorious “ One-Eyed ” Thompson committed 
suicide on the evening of March 8d, in one of the 
city prisons, where he had been confined the day 
previous on a charge of passing counterfeit money. 
He left a letter for his wife and one for the coroner, 
stating that his death was caused by taking thirty- 
two grains of merphine. His suicide was of the 
most deliberate character, prompted, according to 
his own confession, by weariness of life, and his in- 
ability to give further aid to those whom he was 
bound to protect. His parting letter to his wife is 
filled with expressions of ardent affection to his 
family, accompanied with suggestions for their fu- 
ture benefit. Thompson was evidently a man of 
more than common intellectual powers. Under 
more favorable circumstances, the qualities which 
he posessed might have made hima valuable mem- 
ber of society. The condition of his family has 
awakened a good deal of sympathy, which has been 
testified by liberal donations from the friends of “ the 
widow and the fatherless.” 
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Major Auguste Davezac, a well-known ardent 
politician, died in New York on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, in the 74th year of his age. He was born in 
France, and, emigrating to this country in early life, 
resided for several years in New Orleans, where he 
obtained considerable distinction as a member of 
the bar. He was one of General Jackson’s aids at 
the battle of New Orleans, and throughout his life, 
maintained an enthusiastic admiration of the char- 
acter and policy of that distinguished man. He 
received from him the appointment of Charge 
d’ Affairs to the Netherlands, which office he held 
from 1831 to 1889, when he returned to the United 
States and became a citizen of New York. He 
was a member of the State Legislature from the 
city in 1841. He was subsequently appointed 
Charge d’Affairs to the Hague by Mr. Polk, and 
after continuing in that office for the term of five 
years, returned to this city, where he remained un- 
til his death. He was a man of a frank, impulsive, 
ardent temperament, a ready, off-hand speaker, 
possessing a good share of popular influence, and 
was a general favorite in social life. 





A young lady in Chelsea, Massachusetts, was 
thrown into a trance by an amateur professor of 
Mesmerism, and became uncontrollable. Ina state 
of delirium she rushed out of the house, ran down 
upon a wharf, and had it not been for the interfer- 
ence of two young men, would have thrown herself 
into the water. She was taken back to the house, 
and put under the care of a physician. Such cases 
are not of infrequent occurrence, and show the 
caution with which the subtil and potent agencies 
of Mesmerism should always be treated. In the 
hands of incompetent persons they may produce 
consequences that are disastrous in proportion to 
their beneficent influence when applied under the 
direction of science and skill. 





The celebrated wire-walker, Herr Reginger, lost 
his life at Baton Rouge, in attempting to walk the 
length of a wire stretched from the pinnacle of the 
State House tower, at the hight of eighty-five feet, 
to a point five hundred feet from its base. He had 
proceeded about half the distance, when one of the 
supports of the wire gave way, and the unfortunate 
man was precipitated to the ground, a distance of 
more than forty feet. He was taken up with his 
head terribly bruised, and lingered till the early 
part of the evening, when he died. Mrs. Hamble- 
don, an actress in San Francisco, committed suicide 
on account of an attachment which she cherished 
for an actor named Coad. Her husband threatened 
to shoot Coad unless he immediately left the city. 
He promised to do so; on hearing of which, Mrs. 
Hambledon took a large dose of poison, which 
killed her in ten minutes. Professor Agassiz has 
returned from his scientific tour on the coast of 
Florida, having made many interesting discoveries 
relative to the formation of the Florida reefs and 
keys. He has detected seventeen different species 
of the coral insect, each one of which, under his 
powerful microscope, is magnified to the size of a 
hickory-nut. The Episcopal Church (St. Thomas’) 
on the corner of Broadway and Houston-street, 
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was destroyed by fire on the morning of Sunday, 
March 2d. It was one of the oldest edifices devoted 
to public worship in the city of New York. The 
fire was discovered about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but before the firemen could reach the spot, 
the whole interior was in flames. A defect in the 
flues of the furnace is supposed to have been the 
cause of the fire. The death of Jesse Hutchin" 
son, Sen., the father of the celebrated musical fami- 
ly of that name, took place about the middle of 
February, at the homestead, near Milford, New 
Hampshire-——The large brick factory of the Vil- 
lage Falls Company at Bath, New Hampshire, has 
been destroyed by fire, with all its contents. The 
loss was $20,000, and no insurance on the building. 
A chief of the Ojibway tribe, named Maun- 
gwudaus, has been lecturing in the city of Roches- 
ter. He made his appearance in the streets, draped 
in native costume, with a Corinthian capitol of 
eagles’ feathers for a head-dress. He is said to be 
a noble specimen of the American Indian, and to 
have excited much admiration as he strode the 
streets of the city with as proud unconcern as if he 
had been traversing his native forest. 











Samuel G. Goodrich (the celebrated Peter Parley) 
has been nominated Consul to Paris, in place of 
Robert Walsh, resigned. The town of Fay- 
ettville, Tenn, was nearly destroyed on the 
24th of February, by a violent tornado from the 
south-west. 





A number of lives were lost, and 
several persons dangerously injured. A murder 
of unparalleled atrocity was committed on the 25th 
of February, in the family of Mr. William Cosden, 
near Georgetown, Md. Mr. Cosden, his wife, and 
two sisters were the victims. No clue has yet been 
discovered to lead to the detection of the murderer. 
The Homestead Exemption is to be submitted 
to the vote of the people of New Hampshire, at the 
next State Election. 








The measure meets with cor- 
dial approval from all classes of citizens, without 
distinction of party——The boiler of a steam fer- 
ry-boat exploded at St. Louis, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, causing the death of twenty persons. The 
concussion was distinctly felt at the distance of five 
or six squares, and the spray from the boilers was 
dashed very far from the boat. Large masses of 
machinery, timbers, brick-work, and ashes, with a 
number of human beings, were thrown into the air 
in every direction. Several women were on deck, 
of whom only one is known to have escaped. The 
whole scene was one of heart-rending agony. 
A premium of $1,000 has been offered by George 
Bruce, of this city, to the inventor of a Power-Press 
capable of throwing off 500 large Imperial sheets 
an hour, and of being constructed for $500. This 
would form a most valuable medium between the 
expensive Power Presses now in use, and the com- 
mon Hand-Press, 





FOREIGN. 


Great excitement has been produced at Naples 
by the rumors of an invasion under the com- 














mand of Garibaldi, the gallant Italian revolutionist, 
who is now devoted to the business of a tallow-chan- 
dler, at Staten Island. The authorities were thrown 
into such a panic that on one evening they made a 
descent on the eating-houses, and other places of 
public resort, at the head of a detachment of French 
soldiers. At one restaurant thirty persons, men, 
women, and children, who were supping together, 
after the theater, were seized by the police, put un- 


* der a guard of infantry, and subjected to a rigorous 


search. Eight of them were afterwards handcuffed 
and thrown into prison. Several other arrests have 
taken place on suspicion, and the prisons are crowd- 
ed with persons accused of a tendency to Republi- 
canism. A uniform system in these cases is ob- 
served by the police. The house of the party sus- 
pected is visited during the night ; every part of it 
is thorovgly searched ; the papers are examined and 
put under seal; not a scrap of writing escapes ; 
and this process being completed, the victim is taken 
to prison. He is left in the dark as to his fate; he 
is not told for what crime he is seized; no one is 
permitted access to him; and thus plunged in a 
terrible mystery, he awaits the mercy of his op- 
pressors. The direst scenes of misery are produced 
in this way, in all classes of society. On one occa- 
sion, an aged parent was so affected by the arrest 
of a favorite son, on whom the family depended for 
support, that he expired in the presence of the 
The 
officer, moved with compassion, had not the heart 
to bear away the youth from the dead body of his 
father. As a reward for his humanity, he was at 
once discharged from the service by the Govern- 
ment. 


officer, who was about to take him to prison. 


At a recent execution in Sweden, an immense 
crowd of peasantry, from the neighboring provin- 
ces, was drawn together by the desire to swallow 
a drop of the blood of the criminal, at the moment 
it should spurt from beneath the axe of the execu- 
tioner,—it being a prevailing superstition, among 
the ignorant classes in Sweden, that it is a cure for 
all bodily complaints, and a means of securing a 
long life. When the scaffold was erected the peo- 
ple gathered round with cups, glasses, bowls, sauce- 
pans, and every sort of vessel to catch the blood. 
The soldiers found great difficulty in preserving or- 
der. The moment that the axe fell the people 
rushed through the line of soldiers. ‘They were 
driven back by the guards, with the butt end of 
their muskets. A desperate conflict ensued. The 
crowd succeeded in reaching the scaffold, but the 
body had been previously removed by the police, 
under an escort of cavalry. The portions of the 
road on which drops of blood had fallen, was taken 
away with spades, to prevent the people from lap- 
ping it up with their tongues. No less than two 
hundred of them were severely injured in the strug- 
gle, and a great number of others were badly 
bruised. 


The funeral of Gen. Bem, whose death was no- 
ticed in the last number of our Journal, was solemn- 
ized at Aleppo, with the usual Turkish ceremonies. 
After the washings prescribed by the Mahometan 
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law, accompanied with the prayers of the mallahs, 
the body was wound in a sheet and placed in the 
coffin, at the foot of which hung his red military 
cap The coffin was covered with a colored shawl. 
A large concourse of people assembled on the oc- 
casion, including the Pacha, the Commandant, the 
French and English Consuls, and a crowd of officers 
and soldiers. The procession was headed by thirty 
mallahs, who set up a melancholy chant. On ar- 
riving at the grave a great rush ‘took place, every 
one being anxious to catch a last glimpse of the 
coffin. The body was then taken out of the coffin, 
and deposited in the ground, to the depth of five or 
six feet, the head lying towards Mecca. The threads 
which held the winding sheet were then cut, and 
the grave was filled with large flat stones. 





The Catholic Directory publishes the names of 
twenty-five ministers of the Church of England, 
three American Episcopal ministers, oné Scotch 
Presbyterian minister, one Genever Protestant min- 
ister, and one French Protestant minister, who have 
become converts to the Roman Catholic Church, 
during the year 1850. The list is increased by the 
names of two Lords, three Countesses, two rich 
country gentlemen, two captains in the army, one 
member of Parliament, and one Doctor of Laws. 
The painter Nicola Raniere died in the Ab- 
rozzi, in December, at the advanced age of 101; 





another proof of the influence of temperate habits 
on longevity. He had practiced total abstinence 
from wine, and all spirituous beverages, through his 
whole life. His intellectual faculties, and cheerful 
disposition, were retained to the last. The Prince 
of Wallachia has authorized the sale of gipsies, on 





condition that no families shall be parted, and not 
more than three families sold at a time. The 
Cape de Verd Islands are now threatened with 
another visitation of famine, which heretofore has 
caused such wide-spread misery among their popu- 
lation. In September, last, the Island of St. Nicho- 
las was desolated by a hurricane, which swept 
through its whole extent with destructive violence. 
This was succeeded by a fever, which committed 
the most terrible ravages. In a single town, out of 
5,000 inhabitants, nearly 700 have fallen victims to 
the pestilence. The prevalence of the fever put a 
stop to all agricultural pursuits. The crops which 
were nearly ready for the harvest, perished on the 
ground. The people are thus left destitute of the 
means of sustaining life, and as on former occasions 
will be thrown on the beneficence of distant coun- 
tries. -Every kind of intoxicating beverage, 
whether wine, spirits, beer, or cider, is to be exclu- 
ded from exhibition at the World’s Fair. A gi- 
gantic piece of Berlin Embrodiery will be presented 
by two ladies of Southampton, representing the 
sacrifice of Isaac upon the altar. It covers 
three thousand square inches, and has cost ten 
months labor. Mr. Webster's letter to Chevalier 
Hulsemann has been published at Paris, and is 
spoken of in terms of strong commendation by the 
French press. A violent tornado occurred at 
Malta on the night of January 9, which was suc- 
ceeded by a severe shock of an earthquake. The 
weather had been perfectly mild, when on a sudden 


























the tornado burst forth, equalling the terrific whirl- 
winds which are sometimes experienced on the Af- 
rican Coast. It passed over in about twenty min- 
utes, without causing any damage either to houses 
or shipping. The earthquake was felt throughout 
the island, setting the bells in motion in every 
house, and in some cases throwing people out of 
their beds. No unusual appearance was witnessed 
in Mount Etna, though it threw out volumes of 
smoke. 








Varteties. 





HOW I OBTAINED A SUBSCRIBER 


IN TOLLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, 


On the third day of January last, I called at the 
house of Mr, William Partridge, in Tolland, Massa- 
chusetts, and solicited him to subscribe for the Phre- 
nological Journal. He had formerly been a sub- 
scriber for the Journal, and was pleased with it; 
but plead poverty as an excuse for not re-subscribing- 

His son, an intelligent young man of seventeen, 
expressed a desire to have his father take the Jour- 
nal, and “on this hint I spake,” and advised him to 
deny himself some luxury or useless article of ap- 
parel, and save money enough to pay for it. On 
this suggestion his mother said, “1 wish he would 
abandon the use of tobacco, for it is ruining his 
health.” His father favored the proposition, and 
told him if he would give up the use of “the weed” 
he would subscribe for the Journal. 

After some preliminary arrangements, the son 
finally gave his consent to the proposition, took his 
tobacco-box from his pocket, and delivered the con- 
tents to his father, and appeared well pleased with 
the bargain. 

He afterwards told me that his tobacco cost him 
about three dollars a year; but that was nothing 
when compared with the loss of health, which a 
continuance of the habit would have certainly caused. 
I have conversed with many physicians on the use 
of tobacco, and they all agree that it is of no use 
to persons in health. It does not prevent the teeth 
from decaying, as many persons vainly imagine, nor 
guard against contagious diseases, as some are fool- 
ish enough to believe. Why, then, do so many 
young persons learn to use tobacco? We answer, 
it is from a foolish ambition, to become like foolish 
men, who have imbibed a foolish habit. 

An elderly gentleman was walking in Boston 
early one morning, and saw a lad, about ten years 
old, smoking a cigar, and strutting along with all 
the dignified pomposity of a “Parisian fop.” He 
said to him, “ My lad, you would look much better 
eating a piece of bread and butter, than you do 
smoking that cigar.” “I know it,’ said the boy, 
but it wouldn’t be half so grand!” 

If parents wish their children to be “temperate 
in all things,” they must be so themselves. pP.L. B. 


Let others “go and do likewise.”—Eps, 


—__—~e o>____———- 


Irtsa Compativenrss—“ Och, murther! Nine 
o'clock at Donnybrook fair, and divil a fight yet! 





Will anybody have the kindness to tread on the 
tail of my coat?” 

This is the spirit of war on a small scale, yet it 
is the genuine article after all. Pat had too much 
good sense to fight without a show of reason. Even 
so, nations will manage by diplomacy to provoke 
an insult, to get some nation to tread on the tail of 
its coat, as an excuse for sacking cities and dis- 
memibering an empire. When avarice or ambition 
is gratified, the one wearing the coat made long- 
tailed on purpose that it might be trodden upon, 
“regrets the unhappy national differences,” and is 
willing to sheath the sword if he can get half a 
continent to pay the expense of burning the cities 
and butchering the wives and children of his brother 
man. 





Geneval Yutices, | 








How long, O how long, will intelligent men write 
us letters without naming at their head the county 
and Srate from which they write, containing money 
for the Journal? We receive, for instance, a letter 
from Mt. Vernon, or Centreville, or Washington 
without State or county named, when there may be 
a dozen or more post-offices of the same name. We 
are obliged to wait for a complaining letter from 
the correspondent, to find out what State his post= 
office is in. If post-masters would be particular to 
stamp letters plainly, they would save their patrons 
and us a deal of trouble. 

Please remember, in all cases, to name the post- 
office, County and State, for we cannot afford to 
send our Journal, or a package of books to a dozen 
different “ Washingtons,” or “ Mt. Vernons,” to reach 
the one intended. A little care in this important 
matter will save our friends all delay or causes for 
complaint. 


Aw Accipent.—While our great Northern mail 
was crossing the Hupson River in February last, 
the ice broke, precipitating the mail-bags, with all 
their contents, into the river, thus giving them “a 
regular plunge bath.” The Phrenological Journal 
unfortunately happened to “ fallin,” and got a pretty 
thorough soaking. Not being accustomed to “cold 
bathing,” it received some damage; and, we have 
reason to believe, that many copies never reached 
their destination, in consequence. Subscribers who 
were thus disappointed will please inform us, and 
we will at once re-mail the missing numbers. 


Our readers will observe the prospectus of the 
INTERNATIONAL MaGaAzine, in our advertising depart- 
ment—it “speaks for itself.” 


How To Preserve THE JoURNAL.—The most con- 
venient and safe mode of reading and keeping the 
Journal in its present form, is to have a case, or 
cover, made for it, somewhat like a book cover. It 
may be made of stiff paste-boards, the back made 
by pasting cloth upon the boards like the back of a 
book. Let the boards, or covers, be about an inch 
apart on the back, to contain the twelve numbers. 
Each number can be fastened in by a twine passed 
through the middle fold and around the back of the 
cover, and tied. This will keep the work clean and 
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straight, and will serve for a number of years. We 
have procured a quantity of them to supply to those 
who may send, or call for them, at 25 cents. On 
receipt of the numbers by mail, they should be 
pressed with a flat iron, and made smooth, then 
stitched through the back, and cut epen with a sharp 
knife. By this means, the Journal may ke kept 
clean and whole for preservation. 





We have on hand several very interesting articles 
which we hope soon to have room for. 


Dr. E. G. Vanctse,; of Bermudian, Pa., will supply those 
who wish with our various publications. 





ANNOUNCEMENT.—On the first of May, Fowuers & WELLS 
will publish a cheap school edition of the ConsTITUTION OF 
Man, by George Combe. It is divided into paragraphs, and 
arranged with questions and answers, designed for a class- 
book in common schools, 

Tue Pustisuers hope to be able, with the co-operation 
of their friends, to introduce this work into all the common 
schools in the United States. The price will be only twenty- 
five cents for single copies, with a liberal discount to teachers, 
and those who buy to sell again. Early orders solicited. 


Tue Great “Last Fast” Printine-Press, which we 
had designed for the present number, will appear in our 
next. A very large Eneravine, which will occupy a full 
page, is still in the hands of the engraver, and will cost, when 
finished, not far from One ElunpRED Do.tuars. The press, 
which it represents, cost $30,000, and will print 20,000 copies 
perhour. Itis the most MAGNIFICENT MACHINE We ever 
beheld. 








Co Correspondents. 


J. 8. B., Port Washington. We thank you, most heartily, 
for your good efforts in behalf our Journals. Excuse us for 
declining to publish your communication. We do not like 
to refer even to the person or paper named, 

We dislike controversies, especially on subjects where pos7- 
tive evidence cannot establish, irrefutably, the truth of the 
question. 








Give us your views on practical subjects, and if consistent 
with the general designs of our Journal we open its columns 
to you most cordially, 


Pru Publications. 


Andrew J. Davis’s new work entitled “Tae PuriLosoruy 
or Spiriruay Inrercourse, being an explanation of Mod- 
ern Mysteries.” For sale at the Journal office. Pr, 50 cts. 


By Wm. Outanp Bourne. New 








Poems of Hope and Action. 
York: George P. Putnam. 


Hopervt, indeed, are the poems of this poet-reformer, 
Mr. Bourne has worshiped at the shrine of the rRUE MORAL 
LigHT which is dawning on mankind, and has imparted, in 
these poems, the spirit of Horr and Progress—a spirit 
that will encourage those who imbibe it, to become less 
selfish and better citizens. Such poetry—combining truth, 
utility, and the highest order of ideality and sublimity—we 
can safely recommend. 


The Living Age. \t will be sufficient for us to direct atten- 
tion to the prospectus of this unequalled Literary Serial. 
We have come to regard its weekly visits as indispensable. 
Read the prospectus—then sce if you can afford to do with- 
out it. 

Other books on our table will receive attention in our next. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS or tHE ApULT HumMAN 
Bopy, Narurat Size, W. Enpicorr & Co., No. 59 Beek- 
man-street, New York, have Lithographed and republished 
from the original German edition (the only American edition) 
the eleven entire figures contained in part first of the above- 








named well-known and valuable work, by Prof. M. J. Wrs- 
ER, of the Royal Prussian University FrepeRicK WILLIAM, 
at Bonn. Figures 1. K. and L., representing the veins and 
arteries, are accurately colored from the original copy, and 
the whole work, with a comprehensive “ explanation,” is 
offered for sale in sheets and portfolio at $15 per set, or 
mounted in the usual style of maps at $25 per set. 


MororraTHy—THE System OF cuRING DisEAsE By STat- 
UMINATING VITALIzING Motion.—This new method of treat- 
ing Provapsus Urert, in which no supporters, pessaries, 
or any of the usual treatment of the day is employed, has 
been now in use a sufficient time to remove all doubt as to 
its practicability. In HaLtstep’s Mepicat InsTITUTE, where 
the discovery was made, every variety of disease incident to 
women is treated with an unvarying certainty of success, 
heretofore unknown. Many cases of ProLarsus UTER1 are 
here cured in afew days; and the most difficult in a few 
weeks. To produce this almost instantaneous relief, the pa- 
tient is subject to no pain or inconvenience. 

For the removal of other uterine weaknesses, this system 
is equally efficient. Several hundreds have already been 
cured of these diseases by the Motorpathic treatment, though 
the discovery is of recent origin. So confident are we of 
treating every case successfully, that we are willing to en- 
ter into a special agreement with those, who, after an ex- 
almination are taken into the Institute, to board, lodge, and 
nurse them, and give them our professional services free of 
charge, if the difficulty is not removed according to agree- 
ment. Many of the most inveterate and extraordinary cases 
of from one to fifteen years’ standing; some accompanied 
with extreme urinary difficulties, and many with that ina- 
bility to stand upon the feet, or be raised from a horizontal 
position, which is peculiar to these diseases, have been 
brought here on beds, a distance of from twenty to several 
hundred miles, attended by their physicians or friends; and 
these suffering and helpless women have, in every instance, 
been raised from their beds, and, after a short treatment, 
been enabled to walk from one to six miles daily, and take 
much other exercise. 


Ladies wishing to communicatk with these former pa- 
tients cun receive their address by writing to H. Hausrxp, 
Mepicau InsTiruTE, MororPaTHic AND WATER CoRE Es- 
TABLISHMENT, Rocugestrer, N. Y. Those also desiring in- 
formution concerning this new method of treating disease, 
or the Institution, can obtain it by writing to the same ad- 
dress, post paid, 

N. &. Several physicians are holding forth the idea that 
they understand my system of practice, by purcbusing the 
knowledge, by obtaining it from my patients, &c. Be it 
known that no one, cither male or female, has ever obtained 
the knowledge from me in any way; nor could they, short 
of becoming students in the institution, under my personal 
instruction, where a thorough knowledge of Physiology, 
Therapeutics, the use of Water and Motorpathy, can be ob- 
tained in theory and practice. During the winter months, 
Courses of Medical Lectures and Demonstrative Anatomy, 
can be attended by those admitted as students into the in- 
stitution. 3t. 


Lirnocrapxy in all its branches, executed in a superior 
manner by Wm. Enpicorr & Co., at their old and well- 
known establishment, No. 59 Beekman-street, a few doors 
below William, where a great variety of SpeciMEns are open 
to the inspection of Customers. STEAMBOATS, STEAMSHIPs, 
Pusuic BuiLpines, Book [LLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, PLANS, &C., 
executed with despatch. Lithographic materials for sale. 





Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Torrpepo Evectro-Maenrric Ma- 
cHINES.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now, are, in some 
instances, almost incredible, for proof of this i refer to my 
new work lately issued from the press, under the title of 
“The Medical Application of Electro Magnetism.” Mail 
edition, 25 cents. Pustage, 6 cents, 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12, To agents 
they are put at $9. Pust-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, 
and all who are willing to be instrumental in relieving the 
sick, are respectfully invited tu act as gents. 

They can be sent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine may be sent by mail at 
my risk, if the Post-master’s receipt tor the money be taken, 
When seyeral are ordered, a draft or check of deposit should 
be sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

1 would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
open sally for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine to 
the sick, 

Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the Machine 
of me for them, and forward it on. Address 

SAMUEL B, SMITH, 297} Broadway, N. Y. 

Orders for these machines received by Fowlers & Wells, 

131 Nassau street, New York. 
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Litre v’s Living Acx.—Prospectus.—This work is con- 
ducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Litera- 
ture, (which was favorably received by the public for twenty 
years,) but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, we 
not only give spirit and freshness to it by many things which 
were excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending 
our scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety» 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of our 
literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satisfy 
the wants of the American reader, 

The elaborate and stately essays of the Edinburgh, Quar- 

terly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political commentaries, highly-wrought 
Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer ; these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s Ainsworth’s, 
Hoods, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chamber’s admira- 
ble Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and Wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. 
We shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa into 
our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections 
as Merchants, Travelers, and Politicians, with all parts of the 
world; so that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through a rapid process of 
change, to some new state of things, which the merely po- 
litical prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections: and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without 
entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and 
Physicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is 
still a stronger object to make it useful to their wives and 
children. We believe that we can thus do some good in our 
day and generation, and hope to make the work indispens- 
able in every well-informed family. We say indispenable, 
because in this day of cheap literature it is not possible to 
guard against the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious 
in morals, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character, The mental and moral appe- 
tite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the chaff,” 
by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large 
collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, History, and 
more solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to raise the 
standa:d of public taste. 


Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Saturday, 
by E. Lirrety & Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
sireets, Boston ; Price 12} cenis a number, or six dollars a 
year, in advance, Remittances for any period will be thank- 
fully received and prompuy attended to. gg To insure 
regularity in mailing the work, orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication, as above. 

i Clubs, paying 4 year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
ows :-— 


POUL. COPIES LON s.cc:e\ eres or'se Cuwteins cde awe $20 00 
NING fonacia-t sie's:s <s.cie enleranaeGr ate 40 00 
Twelve “ Tera cove's devices examen 50 00 


CompPLete Sets, in twenty-eight volumes, to the end of 
March, 1851, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, and 
delivered in all the principal Cities, free of expense of freight, 
are for sale at fifty-six dollars. 

Any volume muy be hud separately, at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number way be had for 124 cents; and it may be worth 
while for subscribers or purchasers to complete any broken 
Eales they may have, and thus greatly enhance their 
value. 
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“THE BEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD.”— Washington Reporter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Of Literature, Science, and Art. 


Published on the first of each month, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready: bound in fine cloth, $1 25; in paper, $1. 


New York, March 1, 1851. 

On completing the second volume of the InTERRATIONAL MacGazine, 
the publishers appeal to its pages with confidence for a confirmation of 
all the promises that have been made with regard to its character. They 
believe the verdict of the American journals has been unanimous upon 
the point that the International has been the best journal of literary in- 
telligence in the world, keeping its readers constantly advised of the 
intellectual activity of Great Britain, Germany, France, the other Euro- 
pean nations, and our own country. As a journal of the FINE aRTs, it 
has been the aim of the editor to render it in all respects just, and as 
particular as the space allotted to tinis departmens will allow. And its 
reproductions of the best contemporary foreign literature bear the names 
of Walter Savage Landor, Mazzini, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Barry 
Cornwall, Alfred Tennyson, R. M. Milnes, Charles Mackay, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Hall, and others; its original 
translations the names of several.of the leading authorsof the Continent, 
and its anonymous selections the titles of the great Reviews, Magazines 
and Jcurnals, as well as of many of the most important new books in 
all departments of literature. But the International is not merely a com- 
pilation; it has embraced in the two volumes already issued, oricinaL 
PAPERS, by Bishop Spencer, of Jamaica; Henry Austen Layard, LL. D., 
the most illustrious of living travelers and antiquaries; G. P. R. James, 
Alfred B. Street, Bayard Taylor, A. O. Hall, R. H. Stoddard, Richard 
B. Kimball, Parke Godwin, William C. Richards, John E. Warren, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Mary E. Hewitt, Alice Carey, and other authors 
of eminence, whose compositions have entitled it to a place in the first 
class of original literary periodicals. Besides the writers hitherto en- 
gaged for the International, many of distinguished reputation are pledged 
to contribute to its pages hereafter; and the publishers have taken 
measures for securing at the earliest possible day the cHiEF PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE EUROPEAN PRESS, so that to American readers the entire Maga- 
zine will be as new and fresh as if it were all composed expressly for 
their pleasure. 








The style of 11LustRation, which has thus far been so much approved 
by the readers of the International, will be continued, and among the at- 
tractions of future numbers will be admirable portraits of Irvine,” 
Coorer, Bryant, Hatteck, Prescott, Bancrort, Ticknor, Emerson, 
Francis, HawtHorne, Wits, Kennepy, MitcHett, Mayo, MELVILLE,. 
Wuirrte, T'aytor, Dewey, Sropparp, and other authors, accompanied, 
as frequently as may be, with views of their residences, and sketches of 
their literary and personal character. . 


In the March number is introduced the department of the Historica 
Review or THE Montu—after the example of the Genilemen’s, the 
oldest magazine in the world. It is intended hereafter to continue this 
feature, and present a carefully prepared and succinct summary of the 
history of the world as it comes to our knowledge during the month; ° 
devoting to it such attention that our pages shall always be deserving of 
consultation as an authority in regard contemporary events. 

Indeed, every means possible will be used to render the International 
Magazine, to every description of persons, the most valuable as well as 
the most’entertaining miscellaney in the English language. 


Trrms.—TJ'wenty-five cents a number ; $8 a year. The work can be obtained 
of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, ana the Publishers. Each number will 
contain 144 pages ; the three volumes issued within the year, nearly two thou- 
sand pages of the choicest current Periodical Literature. Pictorta ILLustra- 
TIONS of @ very superior class will be given in each number, with carefully pre- 
pared Plates of the London, Paris, and New York Fashions. 

Specimen copies will be furnished canvassers without charge; and the most 
liberal terms will be given to the Trade, Agents, and Postmaters. 

The numbers from the commencement (August) can. be Surnished : the first 
and second volumes, containing four numbers each, bound in paper, each $1— 
neatly bound on muslin, $1 25. Muslin covers for either volume can be Sur- 
nished when ordered. 

Ciuss.—Two copies, $5 ; one subscription Sor two years $5 ; five copies, $10 ; 
ten copies, $20, and one copy sent to the person remitting the money. 


OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


From the “ Southern Literary Gazette.” 


The International is the best American periodical now 
published, It is an invaluable miscellany of original and 
selected matter, and cheap, almost without a parallel. We 
commend it to our readers, with the utmost confidence that 
they will find it all that we have said, now and heretofore. 


From the ** Home Journal.” 


The “ International Magazine” is the very mirror of the 
intellectual world, from which a more adequate notion may 
be derived of what is being done in literature and art, in all 
nations; and in tales, biograpbies, histories, etc., it is scarce- 
ly equalled by any of the monthlies devoted exclusively to 
such compositions. 


From the Mobile Daily Advertiser,” 


The diffusion of knowledge among the masses has always 
been the object of philanthropic men, and we have seen 
nothing more likely to assist in this great work than the 
“ International Magazine.” Here we are treated to the best 
thoughts that the ablest minds can produce. 


From the “ Bunker Hill Aurora.” 
This is one of the very best magazines in the world. 


From the “ Drawing Room Journal,” Philadelphia, 


The International is decidedly the best Magazine now 
printed in the United States. 





From the “ Commercial Advertiser,” N. Y. 
It is a very fine number, (March,) and indicates untiring 


| energy on the part of the enterprising publishers. The se- 


lections are admirable, and the editor’s original articles 
eminently instructive. The present number, too, has a his- 
torical review of the events of the month, prepared with 
great tact and judgment. The new feature adds to the al- 
seady great and substanti ul excellence of the International. 
The present number concludes a yolume. 


From the “ Charleston Daily Sun.” 


It is replete with interesting and instructive articles, and 
is so far superior to the trash that emanates from the North- 
ern press, under the name of Godey’s, the Ladies’, Sartain’s, 
&c., that we really are surprised that any one can hesitate 
in making his chuice which to patronize. 


We welcome it as another valuable agent in the work of 
originating and disseminating the sound and wholesome 
literature of our language.— Washington Republic. 


From the “ Federal Union,” Milledgeville, Geo. 


For variety and interest it is not surpassed by any similar 
Magazine in this or any other country, The International 
is just the Magazine for the times. 


This Magazine is conducted with great industry and tact, 
and contains an almost miraculous amount of matter for 
the price.—The Commonwealth. Boston. 


This mammoth of the monthlies is without exce 
best Magazine in the world.— U. S. Railroad poe sag _ 


From the Pittsburg “ Morning Post.” 


This is unquestionably one of the most val 
publications ever issued from the American brome ret 
number contains 144 large pages, The selections are the 
very cream of the British and American periodicals. For 
the life of us, we cannot see how so large an amount of 
good reading can be furnished ai the low price of twenty- 
five cents per number. But this is a wonderful age! 


From the New York “ Express.” 


The bs expectations rasied by the first numbers of this 
best of Magazines, have been fully realized by the enter- 
prising publishers. If there were ever a doubt of the suc- 
cess of a work, planned so liberally, and carried on with so 
much talent, such doubt can exist no longer. The “ Inter- 
national” is firmly based upon that sure foundation, the 
public favor, which has been awarded it on its merits. The 
press and a rapidiy increasing subscription list fully evince 
this fact, and demonstrate that bright promise has already 
ripened into perfect performance. 


From the “ Christian Enquirer.” 


A most rich and interesting Magazine. It is not a mere 
compilation, but is ably edited. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 BROADWAY, New York. 
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LANGUAGE LARGE, - 


The organ of Lanauacz is situated on the 
back part of the plate which forms the upper 
wall of the eye-socket, and when large, presses 
the eye forward, outward, and downward, 
giving a fulness to the eye and the under eye-lid, 
_ and causing the eye to protrude beyond the 
_ cheek-bone, as seen in the engraving :— 

oe 





Large observing organs frequently give an 
overhanging brow, and impart a cavernous 
appearance to the region of the eye; but the 
observer should look at the eye, and the ap- 
pearance below it, and not compare. it with 
the relative position of the forehead above, 
to determine whether the sign of LaneuacEe 
be large or small. 





LANGUAGE SMALL. 


When the eyes appear sunken in the head, 
like those in the above portrait, it may be re- 
lied upon, invariably, as an indication of a 
barren style of expression. The person will 
not be easy in conversation; will often hesi- 
tate for words; have a dry, laborious mode 
of utterance; and, combined with a strong 
intellect, will have good and clear ideas; and 
with large ComBativensss, struggle forcibly 
to develop thought, and be irregular and ex- 
plosive in style. 

Many persons are highly social in feeling, 
and desirous to talk, yet, although they do 
talk much, they use few and ill-chosen words 
to express all their ideas. Some have large 
language, and little intellect, and they repeat 
their puny ideas in a dozen different forms, 





and smother them with words. Some per- 
sons have very little fleshy matter around 
the eye, which then appears somewhat sunken, 
indicating a moderate development of the 
organ in question. With a different condi- 
tion of the surrounding fleshy parts, the eye 
would be prominent, and the sign of language 
full. 
and then the eye does not appear prominent, 
or cause any special fulness below it. All 
these things are to be taken into account, in 
coming to a determination relative to the 
talking talent. The organ of Laneuacs 
cannot be reached by the examiner, and the 
power must be inferred by external signs, 
which are discovered by sight, and not by 
feeling. 

When the eye appears depressed upon the 
under eye-lid, and causes a sack-like, or swol- 
len appearance of it, the person will be found 
copious and wordy in conversation ; but when 
this sign does not appear, and the eye seems 
thrown directly forward, and not downward, 
the person will be much more critical and 
precise in the use of words, than copious or 
flowing in style; will use the right word, or 
none at all, and exhibit criticism and nice 
distinctions in terms, and will generally write 
better than speak, Women usually have 
the organ of Laneuace larger, and the talk- 
ing talent more highly cultivated than men, 
because the training of children calls it into 
use, and because they have larger social or- 
gans, which impel them to converse. Emo- 
tion is the parent of Sociability, and hundreds 
of words are spoken as the vehicle of emo- 
tion, where ten are uttered in obedience to 


Some, also, have a very small eye-ball, 
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reflection. We regret that men generally 
talk so little. It should be remembered that 
this is one of the few faculties denied to the 
beast, and is, therefore, a strictly human and 
divine power. In savage nations, the vocal 
signs of ideas and emotions are extremely 
limited, amounting, in the lowest specimens, 
to little more than a few inarticulate grunting 
sounds. As civilization advances, and man 
enlarges the field of his ideas, and becomes 
susceptible to more elevated emotions, his 
style of speech becomes more musical and 
varied; his vocabulary of words is enlarged, 
and conversation becomes a pastime, and a 
source of delight. Let this faculty be early 
cultivated, and we would not lack, as we now 
do, good speakers. How many strong think- 
ers there are, who “ are mute and inglorious,” 
because of their want of this faculty. The 
only way to develop and improve it, is to 
use it—to talk. Let ideas and emotions 
have the light; give them wings, and thought 
will suggest thought, which, by utterance, 
will become the common property of the 
race, 


Reading aloud in the family, cultivates 
language, in both reader and hearer; but 
shaping one’s own emotions and thoughts 
into “words that burn,” is the true way. 
We have little respect for that silent, owl- 
like wisdom that is miserly of its reflections, 
nor are we certain that silence is an evidence 
of sense. True it is, that taciturnity destroys 
the evidence of ignorance, or an empty brain, 
but it should be remembered that if talking 
gives the evidence of a iack of thought, where 
mental weakness really exists, it is after all 
the only reliable evidence of talent in those 
who by talking, give that talent birth. 

The number of words one uses in descrip- 
tion, are not necessarily chargeable alone to 
the faculty of language. Those having large 
perceptive organs, and a good memory, throw 
around a single idea all the facts and con- 
ditions which can possibly appertain to it. 
Some men are satisfied to utter the noun and 
the verb—to speak of the existence and action 
of a thing; but let the adjective, or qualify- 
ing properties of an object be readily and 
vividly appreciated by a person, and he will 
not regard, or speak of a horse, as a horse 
merely, but as having color, shape, size, mo- 
mentum, and direction to his movements, 
and so of everything he sees and describes. 

Each condition or quality of an object is 
as much a fact as its abstract existence, and 








these qualifying conditions are often the prom- 
inent features of its identity. The American 
Indian is remarkable for the keenness of his 
perception, yet he is not loquacious. We re- 
member, when a boy, of hearing an anecdote 
respecting an Indian, who lost a saddle of 
venison which he had hung ina tree. On 
inquiring of a man if he had seen “a little, 
old, white man pass with a deer on his back, 
having a short gun, and a little bob-tail dog ?” 
was answered yes; but how did you know 
that such a man, with such appurtenances, 
had stolen your venison? “ Because,” said he, 
“T knew he must be a short man, for he piled 
up stones against the tree, to reach the veni- 
son; he had a short gun, for I saw where he 
set it against a tree, by its print in the snow, 
and the mark its muzzle made against the 
Lark ; he was an old man, because he stepped 
short ; he was a white man, because he turned 
out his toes in walking, which an Indian 
never does; and he had a bob-tailed dog, 
for I saw where he sat down to wait for his 
master, and made an impression of his short 
tail in the snow; he was a small dog, because 
his tracks were small, and his steps short, 
which sunk but little in the snow.” 


Who will say that all these words were 
the result of large Language in the Indian ? 
Each phrase was the outworking of a specific 
idea, and one was just as important as another, 
except, perhaps, that a man had taken his 
venison. But what man, was the great ques- 
tion, after all; and his close observation en- 
abled him so to note all the peculiarities of 
the man, his age, gun, dog, &e., as would 
haye enabled him to have known the thief at 
a glance, without his being in possession of 
the stolen property. Every word, therefore, 
was absolutely necessary, to communieate 
the whole idea. 


In the family, then, we are in favor of a 
free interchange of ideas—copious conversa- 
tion—the old and young together. Thus the 
young get the thoughts of mature age, while 
the questions of the child drive the thought- 
ful parent into new and unthought-of fields 
of research ; and even the unripe, and, if you 
please, foolish opinions of a child expressed, 
give the parent an opportunity to instruct 
him, having thus learned his want of inform- 
ation. 

We are out of favor with the old, tyranical 
maxim which so often greeted our young ears, 
viz:—‘‘ A man has two ears, and but one 
tongue; therefore, he should hear much and 








speak little.” Suppose every one should 
adopt and practice the maxim; for example, 
a husband and wife, living alone. If the 
husband, because he had only one tongue for 
his two ears, should gravely obey it, who 
would gratify with animated conversation the 
two ears of his wife? And if she, a dutiful 
and respectful wife, should follow the same 
eourse, their respective fountains of thought 
would dry up. But let a gentle shower of 
words, filled with sparkling thought, and fer- 
vid emotion, be poured out upon the parched 
garden of the mind, new and _ beautiful 
thoughts instantly bud and blossom, shedding 
their glory and their fragrance, not on them- 
selves merely, but abundantly on all who 
will partake. 

If wisdom is to be indicated by the use of 
ears, rather than by the tongue, there are 
animals we wot of, whose wisdom should be 
transcendent; but, unfortunately for them, 
we have never been able to discover that the 
thistle eater had become extra wise by the 
use of his gigantic ears. 

Talking—exchanging thoughts redolent of 
reason and imagination, where 


* Mind with mind doth blend and brighten,” 


is the grand agency designated by Creative 
Wisdom, and sanctioned by reason, for mul- 
tiplying the general stock of ideas, and pro- 
moting taste, affection, moral elevation, and 
intellectual preéminence. 

A ready tongue is the mint which coins 
ideas into passable form. One may have a 
rich store of thought, but if he lack language 
to bring it forth, he is like one with a rock 
of gold or metal in the bar, and for want of 
a coined medium, he is unable to buy a din- 
ner. By conyersation, a thousand can be- 
come acquainted with the burning thoughts 
of genius, and unlike the millionaire who 
should coin his gold, and freely distribute it, 
and thereby become poor, the miner of ideas 
gives all he has to all who hear; each takes 
the whole, and leaves the giver’s coffer’s full. 





ROBERT NEWELL. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The following examination was made at 
our office a few days since, without the 
slightest knowledge of the name or business of 
the subject, and reported verbatim by our 
phonographer : since which we have obtained 
the engraving for the Journal, and a short 
biographical sketch, written by one well 
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acquainted with the facts of his life and 
labors. 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


He has a remarkably active, tough, and 
wiry temperament; his body is well pro- 
portioned, and possesses a great deal of 
endurance ; of wear and tear. His brain is 
large, rather too large for the body, and were 
it not for a good constitution, the activity of 
his brain®would soon wear out the system. 
He has a high degree of mental activity and 
power—his mind is restless, earnest and 
industrious, and drives the body. He is 
remarkable for his force of character—he is 
like a high pressure engine. Few men of 
his physical strength can do as much labor 
with the mind or body, and his mental force 
and resolution keeps up his body and fortifies 
the mind. He is never more happy than 
when his hands are full of business—he 
wants about as much as would fill the hands 
of three common men, and then it just 
steadies him. He has confidence in his own 
powers, and feels able to do all that he desires 
to do, and rushes boldly into it. Joined 
with this strength, this ambition, and inde- 
pendence, he has firmness, prudence, and 
circumspection. He can use policy if need 
be, though it is more natural to use force 
and energy to achieve success, as the dog 
seeks his game, by speed, force, and courage, 
rather than to do it like the cat, by finesse, cun- 
ning, and surprise. He also likes to lead and 
direct, at least, his own powers and fortunes, 
and others yield to him, and surrender to 
him responsibilities and trusts. He has 
always been a master, never a follower ; in- 
deed, he looked to the age of twenty-one 
with unusual interest for five years previous, 
that he might think and act for himself. ‘In 
a business capacity, either financiering or 
mechanical, especially as an inventor, he 
would be very successful; he would also 
excel in literature and science. He has an 
excellent capability of gathering information 
and of transmitting it to others: he seems to 
see the whole of a subject at once, to grasp 
it by intuition, and arrive at conclusions 
without knowing how, and yet, in fact, there 
is a consecutiveness and logical connection in 
all the steps of his investigation, but they 
are so instantaneous that he can hardly mark 
their progress. In business, in politics, and 
in general reforms, he is radical. Whatever 
he sets himself for or against, he makes 
his mark upon, and he does not like to step 
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ROBERT NEWELL. 





in old tracks. His faith is not very facile, 
it won’t go without reason with it. He likes 
to know why and wherefore, to take nothing 
for granted. His religion partakes more of 
kindness and justice than of faith and adora- 
tion. If he were to preach the gospel he 
would carry it into the workshop, and at the 
plow-tail, and trace men into the various 
pursuits of life in his religious teachings. 
Religion to him is like a coat, to be worn 
and used all the time—is much more practical 
than theoretical. As a speaker he would be 
forcible and fiery, and full of fact and illustra- 
tion. He cannot speak on a subject without 
moving men. He is more like Demosthenes 
than like Cicero—people admire less the 
style, than they are moyed by the spirit of 
the subject, and yet he could be eloquent. 
He has more love of beauty and elegance as 
connected with natural objects than with 
ideas and sentiments. 
is founded in conscious power to do, not in 


Expectation with him 


confiding and passive anticipation. His pur- 
suits are watched and superintended more 
closely than those of most men. His business 
is not like a clock that will go without 
constant attention, and as a business man, as 
a lawyer, as a clergyman, or teacher, he would 
always be on hand, and be the master spirit 
in whatever he may engage. In respect to 








particulars and details he has an eagle eye, 
his perceptives enable him to see everything 
at once within the range of vision, and to see 
it as itis. As a manufacturer or trader he 
would prefer to deal in articles of beauty and 
elegance, the best articles of the kind, whether 
in iron, cloth, or wood. He would excel as 
a surveyor and draughtsman, having most 
excellent mechanical and mathematical talent. 
He is a natural financier, and knows how to 
make much of a little—he.can live on a flat 
rock. It would be a very easy thing for him 
to get rich as a business man, or to husband 
a small estate to good advantage. He is 
more terse, vigorous, and vehement in style 
than copious and wordy. He has a high 
temper when aroused, pride, resolution, am- 
bition, and perseverance. “I can’t” has been 
stricken out of his vocabulary for a long time, 
probably since he was eighteen years of age. 
Few men can apply their minds as closely to 
a given subject, and is thorough in all he 
does, and there is power of patient inyestiga- 
tion with all his energy. The social group 
is well developed. While he loves woman 
ardently he despises vulgarity and obscenity, 
and as a parent or teacher he would be 
severe in reprehending libidinous conduct. 
His friendship is worth cultivating because it 
is strong and earnest, his opposition to be 
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avoided for a like reason. He is patriotic 
and fond of home. He is not particularly 
fond of pets—children get but little attention 
from him till they are old enough to receive 
ideas. He has the elements of authority and 
government, and throws out upon society 
more influence than he imbibes from it, and 
what he receives he seeks for. He has 
naturally a strong appetite—is a good liver, 
enjoys his food well, and if he has never 
imbibed the practice of smoking, chewing, or 
any other habit based upon appetite, he has 
been fortunate. 

He has, on the whole, a strong and active 
temperament and head, and should be known 
for very marked traits of character and talent, 
especially force, independence, originality, 
and inventive and mathematical ability. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Rosert NEWELL, whose portrait appears 
above, was born at Newburg, Orange County, 
in the State of New York, December 15th, 
1803, at which place his parents resided until 
he had attained his thirteenth year, when his 
father removed to the City of New York. Here 
the subject of our biography completed his 
school acquirement, having received a fair 
English education, a sufficient attainment to 
qualify him for all ordinary business. Being 
now aware that the period had arrived when he 
must make a selection of the business which he 
should like to become proficient in, he informed 
his father that his election was that of a mechanic. 
His father acquiescing in his choice, at once 
placed him with Mr. Wm. Pye, one of the most 
eminent locksmiths at that time in the United 
States. With Mr. Pye he remained a number 
of years, making himself complete master of 
the business in all its detail and complication. 
Having reaped the advantage of such knowledge 
as his employer possessed, who was familiar 
with the most complex locks manufactured in 
the old world, (England,) thus giving the sub- 
ject of our memoir the material which’ paved 
the way for the exercise of those inventive 
powers which place him side by side with some 
of the most ingenious men of our country. Mr. 
Newell entered into co-partnership with the 
Messrs. Day in the year 1833—a firm now well 
known in the United States and England by 
the name of Day & Newell, justly celebrated 
for the great superiority of the locks which 
they manufacture. But to return to our sub- 
ject—Mr. Newell, while exercising his inventive 
talents in the way thus laid open for him, 
having experimentally proved that the best locks 
of the age were insecure, laid the foundation of 
a lock which embraces all the elements of secu- 
rity, and bids defiance to the attempts of the 


most skilful of those who have sought to open 
it, and in mechanical arrangement it has no rival 
in this or any other country. We are informed 
that it is now in use on more"than three hundred 
banking institutions in the United States, and 
that no bank is deemed secure against burglars 
which does not have one or more of them upon 
the doors of its vaults. This lock is called the 
Parautoptic Bank Lock, and is so constructed 
that it will conform to any given shape of the 
key. The key, being so made as to take 
apart in various sections, which may be placed 
together again as will and faney may dictate— 
thereby rendering the holder of the key virtually 
his own lockmaker, as he can make himself a 
new lock and key every moment of his life 
simply by changing the bitts in his key. The 
Parautoptic Bank Lock is not only proof against 
picking, but cannot be injured by the explosive 
effects of gunpowder inserted in its keyhole, an 
important feature, which cannot be claimed for 
any other lock in the world. Mr. Newell is 
now having one of these locks made to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, which will exceed 
anything of the kind he has ever offered for 
public inspection. It will be susceptible of so 
many changes that a person living fourteen 
millions of years, and making a change every 
two minutes of his life, would not complete the 
whole. Twenty-five thousand* dollars will be 
offered in England as a reward to any person 
who will pick it. 


MORDECAI MANUEL NOAH. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 








Mr. Noau was remarkable for his stately 
and robust form, which in later life inclined 
to corpulency, which with his florid com- 
plexion, indicated a great predominance of 
the vital temperament. These elements laid 
the foundation for his glowing and even 
fervid manner in writing and speaking; for 
his earnest impulses and general warmth and 
ardor of character. His head was of large 
size, and being so amply sustained by a 
vigorous bodily constitution, enabled him to 
accomplish a large amount of mental labor. 
His temperament was in harmony with his very 
large social organs ; prominent BENEVOLENCE 
and great observing organs, imparting to his 
character unusual power in the social and 
friendly relations of life, sympathy and kind- 
ness for all, and that practical talent, retentive 
memory, and off-hand raciness of style which 
so distinguished him as a writer. Lanavags, 
Horr, Mirrarunyess, and ALIMENTIVENESS 
were yery large, hence his uniform playful- 
ness of spirit, conviviality, and hospitality. 
His wit and his words were ever ready for 


friendly cheer, for kind encouragement to the 
desponding, or sarcasm for the vicious and 
wayward. 

The selfish organs do not appear large, 
which accords with his many acts of generosity 
and self sacrifice. He was less a logical 
thinker than an observer. Few men could 
collect and arrange facts, or command them 
at pleasure, as well as he. All the organs of 
memory, joined with large Comparigon were 
particularly prominent; hence his statistical 
information, readiness of illustration, and 
clearness, freshness, and force of his editorial 
and colloquial intercourse with the world. 
His head was high and long rather than 
broad, indicating stability, elevation of charac- 
ter, intelligence, sympathy, integrity, rever- 
ence, imagination, cheerfulness, and strong 
social impulses. 

The following sketch is taken from the 
city papers, principally from the Sunday 
Times, of which he was editor at the time of 
his death. His editorial cotemporaries of all 
parties and sects, speak of him as a man, in 
the most earnest terms of friendship and 


esteem. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


Morvecar Manvet Noau was born in Phila- 
delphia, on the 19th of July, 1785, and was 
consequently sixty-five years, eight months and 
three days old, at the time of his death, March 
22d, 1851. He was the son of Manuel Noah 
and Zipporah Noah, of that city, and of pure 
Hebrew descent, both on the paternal and 
maternal side; and never has modern Israel 
boasted a more worthy descendant of that 
ancient race, who, the Scriptures tell us, were 
once the favored people of God. 

After the completion of his education at the 
old Philadelphia college, young Noah was 
apprenticed to a carver and gilder, but his taste 
and his ambition did not harmonize with his 
employment. Before reaching his fourteenth 
year he made his entree into publie life as a 
speaker-—having at that age delivered a Fourth 
of July oration. Following the natural bent 
of his talents, he devoted himself, when a very 
young man, to the literary and political pursuits 
which afterwards became the business of his 
life. Perhaps the distinguished career of Dr. 
Franklin, who then resided in Philadelphia, and 
with whose history and person he was familiar, 
had some influence in determining the young 
writer to abandon mechanical trade for a sphere 
of action in which he was better qualified to 
shine. When a mere boy it was his good 
fortune to be present at the opening of 
Congress in Philadelphia, by Grorcz Wasn- 
INGTON, and the lesson of “union and harmony” 
inculeated upon all public occasions by the 
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Father of his Country, were firmly engrafted 
upon the mind of the young politician, and 
remained, amidst all the vicissitudes of party 
conflict, the polar star of his political course. 


Early in the present century he took up his 
abode in Charleston, 8S. C., and became the 
editor of the Gazette. The youthful writer 
was now fairly launched on the sea of politics, 
and his controversial talent and effective sarcasm 
soon gave him a prominent position in the 
democratic party. 


In 1811, during the Presidency of Mr. Madison, 
he was nominated and confirmed United States 
Consul at Riga. Two years afterwards, he 
was appointed by Mr. Monroe as consul to 
Tunis, with a mission to Algiers, and accepted 
the office. Having accomplished the object of 
his mission to Algiers, he passed over to Spain, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and visited Paris. After 
a brief sojourn in the French capital he returned 
to Marseilles, and took shipping thence to Tunis, 
where he remained until recalled, in 1816. In 
1819 he published a book of travels, containing 
the result of his observations in Europe and 
Northern Africa during a three years’ residence 
in those countries. 


Shortly after his return he became one of the 
editors and proprietors of the National Advocate, 
in which he published the well known essays 
on Domestic Economy, signed “ Iloward,” 
which were subsequently printed in book form. 
The next paper with which he was connected 
was the Enquirer, afterwards the Courier and 
Enquirer, in the management of which he was 
associated with Colonel Webb. We will men- 
tion, in their order, the names of the several 
papers of which Major Noah was at various 
times editor and proprietor, or both, up to the 
time of his connection with the Sunday Times. 
They were the National Advocate, Enquirer, 
Courier and Enquirer, Evening Star, New York 
Sun, Morning Star, and Weekly Messenger. 
He presided over the editorial department of 
the New York Sun for some years, and ma- 
terially assisted to give it the position it now 
occupies. The Evening Star was a remarkably 
successful paper. The witty paragraphs of the 
Major, together with his playful, but keen 
political articles, and the air of freshness and 
cheerful good humor which pervaded the whole 
paper, rendered it a universal favorite. 

In 1821, Major Noah was elected Sheriff of 
the City and County of New York. During 
his term of office the yellow fever broke out, 
and this excellent man, who never weighed 
shekels of silver and gold against human suffer- 
ing, threw wide the doors of the debtors’ prison 
and bade its tenants seek safety beyond the 


~ atmosphere of contagion. Of course he assumed 





their liabilities by this generous act, and we 


believe the entire emoluments of his office were 
disbursed in meeting them. 
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Major Noah was admitted to the bar of New 
York in 1823, and to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1829. In 1829 
he was also appointed by Andrew Jackson 
Surveyor of the Port of New York, which office 
he shortly afterward resigned. 

In 1841 he was appointed Judge of the Court 
of Sessions, and for a time the military title of 
Major, conferred upon him by Governor Porter 
of Pennsylvania, was merged in that of Judge. 
He was at that time the only Hebrew who 
occupied a judicial station within the limits of 
Christendom. It may well be supposed that he 
was no Jeffries. The ever-flowing fountain of 
his benevolence welled over upon all with whom 
he came in contact, and merey tempered his 
charges and his sentences to the full extent 
that justice would permit. If his kind heart 
sometimes overpowered his judgment, the fail- 
ing was one that 

“——-— leaned to virtue’s side.” 
During the same year that he was elevated to 
the bench, Judge Noah was made Supreme 
Court Commissioner. 

When a change in the organization of the 
Court of Sessions took place, Judge Noah re- 
signed his seat on the bench, and, after dofling 
the official ermine, was again greeted by his old 





friends as Major Noah—a name which had 
been “familiar as household words” to all 
New York, and indeed to the whole country, 
for many years. 


In July, 1843, Major Noah became one of the 
editors and proprietors of “ The Sunday Times 
and Noah’s Weekly Messenger.” 

Major Noah was a rapid and indefatigable, as 
well as an agreeable writer. Besides his innu- 
merable contributions to the daily and weekly 
press, he was the author of “ Travels in Europe 
and Northern Africa,” (already mentioned,) the 
Howard Papers on Domestic Economy ; many 
treatises on the Prophecies of the Bible and the 
History and Destiny of the Hebrews; political 
and historical lectures, essays and orations; and 
several highly successful dramas. ‘“ Paul and 
Alexis, or the Wandering Boys,” at present a 
favorite on the stage not only here but in Eng- 
land, where it was reprinted, was one of Major 
Noah’s early productions. ‘She Would be a 
Soldier, or the Plains of Chippewa,” is the title 
of one of his patriotic dramas, which has enjoyed 
a wide celebrity. It may be mentioned, as a 
enrious coincidence connected with the history 
of the piece, that it was played at the Bowery 
Theater on the night when that edifice took fire 
and was consumed for the fourth time, and was 
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also enacted at the Park Theater on the evening 
when it fizst fell a prey to the flames. ‘She 
Would be a Soldier” was played at the Ameri- 
can Museum, during the last illness of its author, 
for the benefit of Mr. C. W. Clarke. 


Of the other dramatic pieces of Major Noah, 
those best known are “ The Castle of Sorento,” 
* Ali Pacha, or the Signet Ring,” “ Marion, or 
the Hero of Lake George,” “ Yusef Caramali, 
or the Siege of Tripoli,” “Nathalie, or the 
Frontier Maid,” “The Grecian Captive,” ‘The 
Siege of Daramatta,” and “ Ambition.” This 
list does not by any means comprehend the 
whole of Major Noah’s dramatic productions, 
but those we have enumerated are the best 
known, They were all successful. 


At the time of his death he was a member of 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, American Institute, 
Historical Society, and many other literary and 
scientific organizations. He was also President 
of the Hebrew Benevolent Society, and was 
connected with several other philanthropic and 
charitable institutions. 


Death found him amidst his deeds of charity, 


with the blessings of the widow and the father-. 


less, the sick and the needy, clustering around 
his honored head. His charity never paused to 
discriminate between Jew and Gentile—it asked 
not by what course of imprudence or of crime 
the calamities of poverty had been entailed—it 
was enough for this good Samaritan that suf- 
fering humanity called upon him for aid. He 
never withheld it. But while his hand was 
open his lips were closed. He spoke of his 
good deeds to no man. Often have we seen 
him hurry away to avoid the thanks of those 
“who were ready to perish,” but never did we 
know him to turn a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
even the humblest of God’s creatures until he 
had to some extent ministered to their wants. 
Hundreds walked in the long procession 
which attended his remains to their last resting- 
place who had been the recipients of his bounty; 
and while those ir his own station of life 
mourned the loss of the cheerful companion, 
the accomplished writer, the patriotic citizen, 
the poor wept for their almoner, and friend. 
Major Noah’s personal appearance and man- 
ners were very prepossessing. His tall, portly 
figure was the impersonation of vigorous age, 
and his face, from which good humor and be- 
neyolence blandly radiated, was the index of his 
benignant soul, His conversational powers were 
extraordinary, his fund of anecdote inexhausti- 
ble. There was scarcely one old resident of 
New York, of any mark or standing, of whom 
he had not some pleasant characteristic story to 
relate, and not a politician in the land whose 
career he could not trace through all its wind- 
ings. He was looked up to as an authority on 
all questions connected with the policy of the 
American Government and the acts of American 


—— 


statesmen during the last half century, and was 
seldom, if ever, at fault when called upon to 
settle a mooted point in the political history of 
of the country. 

The Courier and Enquirer says of him:— 
“ The great length of time during which Major 
Noah was connected with the press of this city, 
has rendered his name familiar to our whole 
country, and supercedes the necessity of any 
obituary of mere words. Like all who are con- 
nected with the Press in our country, the errors 
of Major Noah—for he was human—are more 
widely known than his virtues. But we, who 
knew him well, can bear witness, that a kinder 
heart never beat in the breast of man; and that 
the kindness of his nature exposed him to the 
designs of more cunning and less scrupulous 
men. He never saw distress that he did not 
seek to relieve, and the great aim of his life 
was to inculeate benevolence, and to induce a 
care for the masses. His virtues sprang spon- 
taneously from the heart, and will cause many 
a tear to be dropped to his memory. 








JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


BY PARKE GODWIN, 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 87. 

Tt was in 1824, we remarked, that Lucien 
Bonaparte suggested to him the idea of collect- 
ing and making public the treasures which had 
been amassed in his wild journeyings. For some 
time, in the depths of the solitudes, his mind 
brooded over the kindling thought. He resolged 
upon a visit to Europe, and with that instant 
action, which has been the secret of his success, 
he prepared for his departure. He sailed—but 
maturer reflection taught him to approach the 
shores of England with despondency and doubt. 
There was nota friend in all the nation to whom 
he could apply. When he had landed, his situ- 
ation appeared to him precarious in the extreme. 
He imagined, he says, in the simplicity of his 
heart, that every individual he was about to 
meet might be possessed of talents superior to 
any on this side of the Atlantic. Traversing 
the streets of Liverpool for two whole days, he 
had looked in vain for a single glance of sym- 
pathy. But how soon did the aspect of things 
around him change! There are kind, generous 
hearts everywhere; men of noble faculties to 
discern the beautiful and true, and women of 
warm, gushing affections. In a little while, he 
was the admired of all admirers. Men of genius 
—the Wilsons, the Roscoes, the Swainsons, 
suddenly recognised his lofty claims; learned 
societies, without number, extended to him the 
warm and willing hand of fellowship ; the houses 
of the nobility were opened to him; and 
wherever he went, the solitary, unfriended, 
American woodsman was the conspicuous ob- 
ject of a wide remark and love. Under such 
auspices, in 1831, at Edinburgh, he put forth his 


< 


. 


first volume of Ornithological Biography. Its 
striking and original merit procured him sub- 
scribers to the remaining volumes, from all parts 
of the kingdom. At once, he took rank as the 
most worthy ornithologist of the age—able as 
an observer and describer to wear the mantle 
of the gifted Wilson, and, as a painter of ani- 
mals, to take his place by the side of the equally 
gifted Barrabaud. 

From England, Mr. Audubon proceeded to 
France, where he received the homage of the 
most distinguished men of science of that learned 
nation; among the rest, of that gigantie but 
graceful genius, Cuvier, the glance of whose 
eye into the great valley of death, has infused 
life into the dry bones of a thousand years, 
And that other distinguished man who for eighty 
years now, has illustrated Germany and the 
world by his vast and incredible labor in almost 
every department of natural science, achieving a 
fame as brilliant as was ever won by the intel- 
leet—Alexander Von Humboldt became his en- 
thusiastic admirer, and sincere friend and corres- 
pondent. 


When he returned to his native land, it was 
only to renew with more burning ardor his la- 
bors in the woods. His first expedition was to 
the coast of Florida, where, amid flocks of snowy 
pelicans and cormorants, tortoises, and flying- 
fish, he laid up vast treasures of knowledge for 
his forth-coming volumes. Having examined 
every part of the coast, and of the different 
keys, passing even to the Tortugas Islands, he 
returned to Charleston, South Carolina, anxious 
to bend his course to the north-east, that he 
might keep pace with the birds during their mi- 
grations. Sickness detained him for the greater 
part of the summer at Boston, but having re- 
covered about the middle of August, he left his 
Boston friends on his way eastward. He ex- 
plored the whole of the State of Maine, the 
British province of New Brunswick, a portion of 
the Canadas, and then, when there were no more 
prizes in those districts to carry away, turned 
his steps to the dreary shores of ice-bound Lab- 
rador. His researches into the habits of the 
birds, beasts, and men of this hyperborean re- 
gion were successful, and he returned, rich with 
materials, to the abode of his family and friends. 
Of the industry with which he pushed his in- 
quiries, and of the startling and touching adven- 
tures to which his various excursions gave rise, 
his volumes are full of entertaining and instruct- 
ive proof. Our plan does not allow us, as we 
should wish, to introduce them here. Let us 
add, however, that his Ornithological Biography 
has expanded into five large books; that his 
“Birds of America” are finished in glorious 
style, and that his magnificent “ Illustrations,” — 
being those birds drawn to the size of life, have, 
for some time, been the astonishment and de- 
light of the cultivated world. 

One hundred and seventy-five subscribers to 
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his great work, at one thousand dollars, (eighiy 
of these, we are glad to say, were his country- 
men,) remunerated him for the expense he had 
incurred in its publication. 

In the year 1842, Mr. Audubon began a col- 
lection of the quadrupeds of America, similar 
to his magnificent work on the birds. He had 
already, at that time, materials enough to make 
five large volumes, and it was the impression of 
those who saw his original colored drawings, 
that the work, when completed, would make a 
still grander monument to his memory than any 
that he had yet executed. The animals were 
drawn of the size of life, with all that accuracy 
of outline, that grace and vigor of action, and 
fidelity of form and color which characterized 
his pencil. To see one of his plates, was to 
see the animal itself, as he appeared in his na- 
tive haunts, without so much as a spot or a hair 
omitted. 

Mr. Audubon was an old man at this time, 
yet he contemplated his prospective journey to 
the Rocky Mountains with as much apparent 
ardor and delight, as a school-boy looks forward 
to the rambles of vacation. It was a journey 
that involved thousands upon thousands of miles 
of travel, through an unbroken wilderness, but 
we remember that when we hinted to him a 
word or two about the probable hardships of 
such an undertaking, he replied in his broken 
English, with a peculiar smile upon his face, 
and his eye flashing with sudden fire, “ Hard- 
ships ?~-why, it’s sport, man—sport; it is they 
who are perpetually stewed within these brick 
walls, without freedom, health or happiness, who 
have the hardships of life.” But, we believe 
that some unforeseen circumstances prevented 
Mr. Audubon from fulfilling his intentions, at 
any rate, to the extent which was originally in 
his mind. 

A peculiar ease, vigor, and animation, mark 
Mr. Audubon’s written style. His descriptions 
of birds in their various moods are not the dull 
and dry details of a naturalist, but the warm, 
lively, picturesque paintings of a poet. ‘To open 
at any page of his volumes is to step at once 
into a region of agreeable forms and enrapturing 
sounds. He seems to enter into the very spirits 
of birds themselves, sings when they sing, and 
rises upon the wing when they fly. And his 
whole life, like theirs, seems to have been a per- 
petual and cheerful ascription of praise, to that 


“Power whose care 
Teaches their way along the pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


In person, Mr. Audubon was tall, with a fine 
elastic form, and most striking appearance. His 
face, with its aquiline nose and keen eyes, some- 
times reminded one of the beak of the eagle. 
His action was quick, and his conversation lively 

_and spirited. Owing to his French extraction, 
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he spoke with an accent, in a soft and gentle 
voice, but with great earnestness of conviction. 
He was noted for the simple-heartedness and 
kindness of his disposition, his habits were tem- 
perate and frugal, and his attachments to the 
different members of his family profound. 

For several years past, Mr. Audubon had lived 
at a beautiful estate, called Minniesland, on the 
banks of the Hudson, some eight or ten miles 
from the city, where the beauty of the scenery, 
and the kind hospitality of its distinguished oc- 
cupants, made it an agreeable resort for all who 
had the honor of their acquaintance. His health, 
however, for the last two years had been failing. 
His long and arduous labors began to wear upon 
his constitution, and on the 27th of January he 
died: His funeral was as unostentatious as his 
life had been. He was buried in the family 
vault of Trinity Church Cemetery, adjoining his 
own estate. His widow, two sons, and numer- 
ous grand-children are left to mournshis loss, 

What a life has that been of which we have 
here given a faint outline! What a character is 
that of which we have made only arough sketch ! 
Is not John James Audubon, as we said in the 
outset, an admirable specimen of the Hero asa 
man of science? For sixty years or more he 
has followed, with more than religious devotion, 
a beautiful and elevated pursuit, enlarging its 
boundaries by his discoveries, and illustrating its 
objects by his art. In all climates and in all 
weathers; scorched by burning suns, drenched 
by piercing rains, frozen by the fiercest colds; 
now diving fearlessly into the densest forest, 
now wandering alone over the most savage re- 
gions; in perils, in difficulties, and in doubts; 
with no companion to cheer his way, far from 
the smiles and applause of society; listening 
only to the sweet music of birds, or to the 
sweeter music of his own thoughts, he has faith- 
fully kept his path. The records of man’s life 
contain few nobler examples of strength of pur- 
pose and indefatigable energy. Led on solely 
by his pure, lofty, kindling enthusiasm, no thirst 
for wealth, no desire of distinction, no restless 
ambition of eccentric character, could have in- 
duced him to undergo so many sacrifices, or sus- 
tained him under so many trials. Higher prin- 
ciples and worthier motives alone enabled him 
to meet such discouragements and accomplish 
such miracles of achievement. He has enlarged 
and enriched the domains of a pleasing and use- 
ful science; he has revealed to us the existence 
of many species of birds before unknown; he 
has given us more accurate information of the 
forms and habits of those that were known; he 
has corrected the blunders of his predecessors ; 
and he has imparted to the study of natural his- 
tory the grace and fascination of romance. 

By his pencil and his pen, he has made the 
world eternally his debtor. Exquisite delinea- 
tions of the visible and vocal ornaments of the 
air, drawn with so much nicety, colored with so 


much brilliancy, as they are seen in their own 
favorite haunts, who can adequately describe ? 
We remember well the effect wrought on our 
mind, when we first saw the whole of his won- 
derful collection of paintings, as they were ex- 
hibited a few years since in New York. It pro- 
duced an overpowering sense of wonder and ad- 
miration. As John Wilson has said of the same 
scene, shownat Edinburgh, the spectator instantly 
imagined himself in the forest. The birds were 
all there—“ all were of the size of life, from the 
wren and the humming bird to the wild turkey 
and the bird of Washington. But what signi- 
fied the mere size? The colors were all of life 
too, bright as when borne in beaming beauty 
through the woods. There too were their atti- 
tudes and postures. Infinite as they are assumed 
by the restless creatures, in motion or rest, in 
their glee and their gambols, their loves and 
their wars, singing, or caressing, or brooding, or 
preying, or tearing one another to pieces. The 
trees on which they sat or sported all true to 
nature, in hole, branch, spray, and leaf, the flow- 
ers, the weeds, and the very grass, all American 
—as were the atmosphere and the skies.” It was 
a wild and poetical vision of the heart of the 
New World, inhabited as yet almost wholly by 
the lovely or noble creatures that “own not 
man’s dominion.” It was, indeed, a rich and 
magnificent sight, such as we would not for a 
diadem have lost. 





HUMAN NATURE. 


“Great disappointment and exceeding 
viciousness may talk as they please of the 
badness of human nature. For my part, I 
am now in my sixty-fifth year, and I have 
seen a good deal of the world, the dark side 
as well as the light, and I say that human 
nature is a very kindly thing, and capable of 
all sorts of virtues.” Leigh Hunt. 


Well and bravely said. Those who croak 
of the badness of human nature forget that 
they are decrying the highest work of creative 
power. They remind us of the boy that cur- 
ses the chestnut, because he does not know 
how to get the fruit without lacerating his 
fingers with the burr. Human nature, if ad- 
dressed in the spirit of humanity, rarely 
fails to respond in tones of harmony and 
relative goodness. But if man assumes the 
cold austerity of the lower feelings, unmixed 
with any of the milk of human kindness, it 
is not strange that the tiger should be arous- 
ed; that the burr which covers good fruit 
should be unwelcome to such unskillful fin- 
gers. When it is remembered that man is a 
compound being, made up of moral feelings 
and intellectual faculties, as well as animal 
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impulses, and that these powers, by due train- 
ing and education from infancy, onward, 
such training as every human being has_a 
right to claim from society, and as nature in- 
dicates by giving parental love, the race would 
present ten thousand times less vice than at 
present, and reclaim the bad reputation of 
“poor human nature.” But where the eye 
of reason has never been opened by education, 
and the moral susceptibilities are eradled on 
an iceberg of vice, when all that 3s animal 
and selfish in his nature are lashed into fury, 
by every influences which he feels from the 
cradle to the grave; is it at all strange that 
men should look uj on human nature, in the 
abstract, as essentially bad. Why is it that 
your fair haired little girl, nursed on the lap 
of maternal tenderness, and warmed and 
cheered onward by the sunlight of beneficient 
culture, and the generous appHance, and 
radiant smile of affection, has her little soul 
full of joy, innocence, and gladness? Why is it 
that she is not gross, and rude, profane, 
thievish, and a terror to the world ? 

Yet that poor, vagrant, blasphemous, de- 
graded inmate of a female prison, was once 
as soft and innocent, as fair haired, and as 
gentle and winning in her budding childish- 
ness, as your own daughter. 

Is it then the badness of human nature 
that makes this one wretched? If so, why 
is not. your darling as harsh in spirit—as 
In one case human na- 
ture is developed in full, in the other, but the 


vicious in conduct ? 


animal is brought out, while the angelic love- 
liness of nature is blasted. 

What folly to break half the strings of an 
instrument, and make the rest sadly out of 
tune, and then slander the maker, or curse the 
instrument, and deny musical science. 

When poor, abused, slandered human na- 
ture, receives as much philosophical attention 
in his training as the horse; as much care in 
his culture as we deem necessary to keep a 
watch, an engine, or a piano in order, God’s 
work will be deemed as perfect, and as repu- 
table as that of man. 








ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER V. 

The dog, more than any other animal, is the 
friend, associate, and companion of man. 
The horse is more serviceable, but the faith- 
ful dog lives on the smile of his master, and 
looks up to him as a god. Although in the 
wild state he is savage, and more or less 
ferocious, yet there are few, if any, specimens 














of the canine race that cannot be thoroughly 
domesticated. 

The adaptation of animals to habits of 
familiarity and friendship with man, depends 
upon their mental development. Some are 
naturally more savage and less intelligent 
than others. 





FERAL DOG OF ST. DOMINGO. 


This specimen of the dog is of a very 
ferocious disposition, as indicated by its low, 
broad head, and fierce expression of counte- 
nance. It is a wild hound, of the race 
formerly used by the Spaniards for their 
conquests in the Western hemisphere. They 
have been trained like bloodhounds, for the 
purpose of hunting criminals and fugitive 
slaves. They will take a trail or track, and 
pursue it with unerring certainty, and seize 
upon the victim with a relentless ferocity, 
and neither beatings nor wailings will induce 
it to relinquish the human prey. 

This animal stands twenty-eight inches 
high at the shoulders, and his very appear- 
ance, even when tamed, strikes every com- 
mon dog with dread and terror. In the 
presence of man or beast he walks and acts 
without any appearance of fear, but with a 
consciousness of superiority and power. 





ALPINE, OR GREAT ST. BERNARD DOG. 


We turn now to contemplate a dog, which 
enjoys a world-wide reputation for qualities, 
in the main, directly the reverse of the 
former, viz. his great services rendered to 
mankind by activity, intelligence, and strength 


in administering to the safety of travelers 
through the snowy passes of the Alps. This 
race, In organization and character, in form, 
size, and colors, very nearly resembles the 
Newfoundland dog, though the expression 
and shape of the face and ears are more like 
the water-spaniel, They are trained in the 
winter time to carry a basket containing food, 
and thus equipped they sally forth among 
the stormy passes of the snow-clad Alps in 
search of travelers who may have lost their 
way, or fallen beneath the snows of the pre- 
ceding night, and every winter many human 
lives are saved by their means. When they 
find a lost and exhausted wanderer, they 
present their basket of refreshments, and 
lead the traveler to their own hospitable 
home, if he is able to follow, but if not, they 
return for help, which they pilot to the aid 
of the helpless or the dead. What an ele- 
vated head—what benignity of disposition 
and unrivaled evidence of intelligence! In 
size and strength the dog of St. Bernard is 
not surpassed by any of the dog family, and 
his intelligence, benevolence, affection, and 
usefulness endear him to the human raee. 


With the dog species he will not quarrel 
and when assailed, throws down his antago- 
nist, and lying heavily upon him, nearly 
smothers, and thus conquors his adversary. 

Phrenology furnishes the most lucid expla- 
nation of the different capabilities and ten- 
dencies of the animal kingdom, and if man 
would study these laws, he might select the 
different animals for particular purposes with 
unerring certainty. We question the pro- 
priety of using dogs like the first to exercise 
ferocity, yet, while men remain immoral, 
watch-dogs will be necessary. The latter 
kind of dogs, however, should be cultivated 
extensively, instead of the worthless vaga- 
bonds that infest the earth, consuming the 
food which more intelligent, amiable, and 
useful animals should enjoy. We do not 
believe, as some do, that a dog is useless 
unless we have bulls to worry, or fruit and 
other property to guard from thieves. The 
noble and affectionate dog that protects our 
child, or drags him drowning from the water 
—that clings to us in the hour of danger or 
solitude, alike in health, sickness, prosperity, 
and adversity, shall have a warm corner in 
our affections and at our hearth He is a wor- 
thy associate for our little ones, and shall cheer 
us by his faithful and confiding love on the 
shady hill-side of declining age. 


ve ” 
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CLAIRVOYANCE: 


ANOMALOUS MANIFESTATIONS. © 


After presenting the apparently irrefragable 
proofs of Clairvoyance contained in our article in 
the last number of this Journal, it seems proper that 
we should briefly notice the anomalies and uncer- 
tainties often attending the attempted development 
of this power, and from which skeptics derive their 
chief arguments against it. 

It is undeniable that those who are claimed to be 
the best Clairvoyants, frequently, and, to all ap- 
pearance, totally fail in their efforts to establish 
their pretensions, by the exercise of any peculiar 
interior powers. On the other hand, they have 
often given descriptions of distant scenes and ob- 
jects, and uttered other sayings, which afterwards 
have appeared to be totally false and imaginary. 
But merely upon the basis of a few occurrences of 
this kind, it is manifestly unjust to set down the 
whole subject as a sheer delusion, as skeptics have 
too often done. Such a mode of disposing of ques- 
tions would not be adopted, were any other alleged 
science the subject of investigation. There is, for 
example, no science more firmly established upon 
an experimental basis, than Chemistry. Yet who 
does not know that failures in experiments in this 
science frequently occur, and that entirely unex- 
expected, and apparently inconsistent results are 
often given, when the causes of the same cannot 
possibly be determined? Or what Electrician does 
not know that it is sometimes impossible, from un- 
known causes, to collect the electric fluid in the 
Leyden jar? Yet no one thinks of sitting down 
these anomalies and failures as proof that the 
claims set up for Chemistry or Electricity are false- 
hood and imposture. Reasoning candidly, every 
one will acknowledge that two or three successful 
experiments, giving positive and uniform results, in 
these departments of science, establish the principle 
on which these results take place, and are, there- 
fore, worth more than ten thousand failures due to 
incidental and unknown causes. Now this reason- 
ing ought especially to be applied to Clairvoyance, 
the results of the experiments in which, owing to 
the extremely delicate nature of the subject, are 
especially liable to be modified by accidental and 
subtil agencies, which are entirely beyond our cog- 
nizance and conception. And if one decided shock 
of electricity is sufficient, of itself, to prove that 
electricity, under certain circumstances, is capable 
of producing shocks, then one decided case of sight, 
without the use of the natural eyes, proves the re- 
ality of Clairvoyance, even though every subsequent 
attempt to elicit the same phenomenon, should re- 
sult in total failure. But we have already seen 
that cases exhibiting this latter phenomenon, are 
not one, or two, but thousands; these occurring 
frequently without design, in all parts of the civil- 
ized world, and yet corroborating gach other in 
their main features. 

But even the anomalous results of experiments 
in clairvoyance, would not, in general, appear par- 
ticular anomalous, if the Zaws upon which the phe- 
nomena depend were better understood. In the 
lower stages of the magnetic condition, there is not 





claimed to be any Clairvoyance, though a high de- 
gree of sympathy may be exhibited by the subject, 
with the feelings and thoughts of the operator. But 
the best Clairvoyants, owing to various causes, 
sometimes fail to get beyond the sympathetic con- 
dition, or that condition in which the influence of 
surrounding minds, or the recombinations of the 
elements of past memories, or other subtil causes, 
are liable to produce distorted and fantastic visions 
or impressions, which are either partially or wholly 
false. But when the precise causes of these visions 
and impressions can be traced, the latter generally, 
so far from reflecting any doubt upon the truth of 
Clairvoyance, are often found to contain more or 
less of the decided elements of this phenomenon, 
and thus tend to confirm it. That the curious laws 
governing certain Clairvoyant manifestations may 
be the more clearly apprehended, I am tempted to 
mention the following case in illustration :— 

The writer was in consultation with Mrs. Free- 
man, the Boston Clairvoyant mentioned in our last 
article, who discovered the remains of the young 
man who had been missing for two years. I re- 
quested her, among other things, to describe to me 
the situation of my family at home, neither of the 
members of which had she ever seen, nor had she 
eyer been in the place where I resided. She first 
spoke of the exterior of a house which answered 
well the description of mine, and then spoke of 
several of the inmates, among whom was a colored 
woman. I instantiy recognized these as the mem- 
bers of the family residing in the house contiguous 
to mine, in the same row of uniform buildings. 
Concerning these persons, I had not had the slight- 
est previous thought in my mind, and she could 
not, therefore, have been led to the description by 
sympathy with my thoughts. This was an un- 
looked-for demonstration of the accuracy and com- 
parative independence of her perceptions. I now 
requested her to enter the next door beyond, and 
describe what she saw. She then gaye me an ac- 
curate description of each member of my family, 
and added that there was a strange lady there, 
whose dress and personal appearance she also mi- 
nutely described. She said that Mrs. F. being 
seated in the parlor, was at that moment talking to 
this strange lady about her brother, whom she heard 

“her call Charley, (Mrs. F. has a brother of the name 
of Charles, though the Clairvoyant could not have 
known this in any exterior way.) 

I noted down all these particulars, together with 
the hour of consultation, intending to inquire into 
the facts after I returned home. 
this inquiry of my family, I was answered that no 
lady answering the description given—indeed, that 
no strange lady—had been at my house either on 
the morning mentioned, or at any time during my 
absence from home. At first, therefore, I concluded 
that that part of the Clairvoyant’s statement was 
an entire failure, until it occurred to me to inqnire 
of Mrs. F. what her thoughts were occupied on 
while she was sitting in the parlor on the morning 
mentioned. After thinking for a moment, she dis- 
tinetly recollected that she was at that time di- 
gesting in her mind a letter, which she intended to 
write to her aunt in Philadelphia—a lady who an- 


But on making 





swered precisely the description given by the Clair- 
voyant, even to the minute peculiarities of the dress 
which she ordinarily wore—and that she intended 
to write something special concerning her brother 
Charles! She was really, therefore, at that time 
conversing, in spirit, with the lady whom Mrs. 
Freeman described, and who, to the Clairvoyant > 
(who saw things spiritually,) appeared to be pres- 
ent with her. Had I been more hasty in forming 
conclusions, without inquiring into the causes of the 
apparent discrepancy, I should doubtless have set 
down this portion of the Clairvoyant’s description 
as a total failure, whereas, the real facts, developed 
by particalar inquiries, proved it to be a most de- 
cided case of interior perception, and one which 
could not, in the least degree, have depended upon 
sympathy with my thoughts. 

This case is suggestive of the manner in which 
many apparent failures in Clairvoyant descriptions 
take place, which, after all, are no failures at all. 
If a distant person is described, who, at the time 
of the description, happens to be deeply absorbed 
in any fanciful process of thought, the idea? images 
which he evolves from his mind will be liable to 
appear to the Clairvoyant as veal, and will be de- 
scribed as actual scenes surrounding him. It also 
suggests the remark, that Clairvoyants «lo not see 
the gross exterior and material dodies of things, so 
much as their interior principles, ideal planwork, or 
essential, generative types. 

Another fact in the above narration shows that 
although the Somniloquist may actually possess 
clear interior sight, that sight may not always be 
directed to the particular object which the ques- 
tioner wishes to have described. This was the 
case when the family next door to mine (of which 
Thad not been thinking) was correctly described. 
If, therefore, the descriptions given by Clairyoyants 
do not correspond to facts in the mind of the interro- 
gator, it should not always be hastily concluded 
that they see nothing, as more careful inquiry may 
prove that their visual powers, though directed to 
a wrong point, are nevertheless clear and absolute, 
and not governed by sympathy with the mind of 
the questioner. It is upon incidental, and often ap- 
parently trifling facts of this kind, that we have to 
rely mostly for proof of the independence of the 
Clairvoyant power. 

Moreover, from the fact that Clairvoyants see 
the ideas, or interior, generative types of things, 
rather than their external materiality, it results 
(indirectly) that the distinctions of times and spaces, 
and relative positions, are, in general, much less 
obvious to them than they are to us. Herein con- 
sists another source of apparent errors which fre- 
quently occuy in their descriptions of different scenes 
and events; for they will often say that such and 
such an occurrence took place at such and such a 
time, and at a specified distance off, the statement, 
as to the occurrence itself afterwards proving re- 
markably correct, whilst that as to the time and 
distance at which it took place, proves incorrect. 
Thus Ihave often known Clairvoyants to speak, 
without the aid of any possible external suggestions, 
of events as occurring at the time th» investigation 
was made, when precisely the same events (from 
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which their impressions were evidently derived) 
had happened perhaps two or three days previously, 
or even did not occur until a day or two afterward. 
When the latter has been the case, they must have 
perceived the event by a power of prevision, such 
as I can assert, from most decisive evidences, is 
by no means uncommon on the part of good Clair- 
voyants. Apparent failures of this kind are cer- 
tainly no disproof, but, upon the whole, rather a 
confirmation of the idea of Clairvoyance. These 
anomalies are explained by Clairyoyants themselves 
in the assertion frequently made by them while in 
the transic condition, that time and space seem al- 
most annihilated to them, and all things appear 
nearly as if present. 

In illustration of this general subject, I may men- 
tion an incident which occurred in the experience 
of Cahagnet, a French magnetizer. On one occa- 
sion, the somnambule whom he had entranced, spoke 
of a little girl as seated on a particular chair in the 
room, and proceeded to minutely describe her. 
Cahagnet assured her there was no little girl there, 
when presently she asserted, “Now she has re- 
moved to that chair ; now she sits on the one next 
to it; now she has remoyed to another ;’ and so 
on, until she was made to occupy in succession six 
different seats. Cahagnet at first supposed that 
this was merely a freak of the girl’s fancy, but, on 
making inquiry, he learned that a little girl, pre- 
cisely answering the description given, had, un- 
known to the Clairvoyant, been in that room a day 
or two previously, and that in her playfulness, she 
had actually passed in succession from one chair to 
another, until she had been seated upon each one 
of those pointed out by the entranced girl. 

Many facts of this kind might be added, showing 
that the spiritual types of material facts are per- 
manent, and may be discerned at any length of time 
after their material manifestation, by good Clair_ 
voyants, who can place themselves in affinity with 
them. Indeed, as these types are eternally in- 
volved in the causes of their outer manifestation, 
and are projections of the thoughts or intentions of 
the Divine Creator, they may, in a sense, be said 
to exist for an unlimited period, even before their 
material investiture ; and it is by coming in com- 
munion with these pre-existent spiritual forms, that 
prophets and previsionists are enabled to predict, 
with certainty, their material development any 
length of time before the latter takes place. 

With reference to failures in Clairvoyant experi- 
ments, it may be added that these also often occur 
in consequence of the presence of persons whose 
spheres or spiritual atmospheres are uncongenial. 
This remark deserves to be particularly impressed. 
Ihave known the best Clairvoyants, even when 
they were in their most exalted and lucid states, 
to be suddenly blinded, or otherwise so disturbed 
that they could not proceed in any further investi- 
gations, simply by certain persons taking a seat be- 
fore them. Though it is generally skeptics whose 
spheres thus affect them, there is no evidence that 
a candid and open skepticism is necessarily gene- 
rative of such influences. I regret to say that in 
my intercourse with these magnetically uncongenial 
persons, I have generally found evidence that they 
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belong to that class of skeptics who (though per- 
haps unconsciously to themselves) would decidedly 
prefer old errors to new truths, as relating to this 
particular branch of inquiry. The subject is too 
spiritual for their sensual minds to comprehend or 
relish ; and, coming with rigid and unyielding the- 
ories of their own, and with dispositions to “ expose” 
and “explode” all things as “humbugs” which do 
not tally therewith, they unconsciously throw out 
a magnetic influence which is absolutely stifling and 
deadening to the powers of the Clairvoyant, and 
closes up all of his avenues of perception. 


Nor can we wonder at this when we reflect that 
even while in our ordinary state, we are more or 
less sensitive to the spheres, or atmospheres of per- 
sons around us, and that this sensitiveness is im- 
mensely increased by a person being placed in the 
magnetic state, insomuch that he may then be made 
to feel either intense pleasure or pain by the mere 
exertion of the will of the magnetizer, or any other 
person in rapport with him. Yet people unac- 
quainted with this doctrine of personal spheres, 
and who have failed to get any definite and correct 
announcements from Clairvoyants, have often sup- 
posed that a consciousness of ¢heir superior sagacity 
in detecting deception prevented the professed 
Clairvoyant from venturing upon any trial of his 
powers; or, seizing upon some inaccurate expres- 
sion resulting from the embarrassed and stifled 
state of the latter’s mind, they have, merely upon 
the strength of this, gone away and denounced the 
whole affair as a gross imposture. There are many 
persons of this class who never have witnessed, 
and, from the nature of their own disturbing men- 
tal influence, never can (until they change) per- 
sonally witness any decided case of Clairvoyance ; 
and, perhaps some such would not be very swift 
to acknowledge it if they did. It is owing to the 
general cause here unfolded, that Clairvoyance can 
seldom be exhibited to a public and promiscuous 
audience, at which a greater or less number of per- 
sons unyieldingly set against the subject, are gene- 
rally present, unconsciously acting upon, and em- 
barrassing the mind of the Somniloquist. 

Persons, however, who are inwardly and per- 
fectly willing to unlearn what they have learned 
wrongly, and whose minds are always entirely pas- 
sive, and receptive of any evidence of truth, how- 
ever conflicting with preconceived views, will al- 
most always find overwhelming evidence of Clair- 
voyance, if they institute, and persevere in, the 
proper investigations, however skeptical they may 
previously have been. It is not true, therefore, that 
faith on the part of experimenters or observers, is 
considered as of itself absolutely essential to the 
display of the phenomenon of Clairvoyance, though 
faith is, of course, more frequently than disbelief, 
connected with that passivity and receptivity of 
mind which is favorable to the manifestation of 
this power. There are many, however, even among 
those who have firm faith in this subject, whose 
spheres are more or less uncongenial and disturbing 
to the magnetic Somniloquist. 

As contributing to a more definite understanding 
of the laws which govern Clairyoyance, and of the 

- conditions of success or failure in experiments there- 
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in, I have deemed the foregoing remarks neces- 
sary. When these laws and conditions are properly 
understood, of course there will be more certainty 
in all the results of the application of this power; 
and the power may then, with correspondingly in- 
creased efficacy, be applied to the most useful and 
important purposes, in remedying the physical and 
moral maladies of mankind, in harmonizing a dis- 
tracted and unhappy race, and in bringing a be- 
wildered and misguided world into the light of 
heayen. Wek. 


—_—_—___«6 o>____—_ 


THE BLIND MADE TO SEE BY 
MESMERISM. 


We copy the following strange but well anthen- 
ticated relation of the effect of mesmerism on a 
blind waman, from a London letter in the New 
York Commercial :— 


A case of mesmerism has been published in a 
quarterly journal called the Zoist, which has re- 
sulted in the restoration to sight of a person who 
had been blind for twenty-six years. The patient 
was a poor woman, forty-five years of age, and the 
mesmeriser was the wife of one who is “among the 
very highest in virtue, talent, and rank in our coun- 
try,” but who, although willing, as well as her hus- 
band, to verify the facts to all scientific persons 
who may care about the subject, avoids the need- 
less notoriety of appearing in print. The leading 
points are simply as follows :—The patient became 
blind four months after the birth of her first child 
when she was nineteen years old. She could with 
one eye discern light from darkness, but nothing 
more. The disease was opacity of the cornea. A 
few years after she became blind. She underwent 
three different operations, on one of which occasion 
she saw a flash of light. When the last operation 
was performed, which she thinks was about twenty 
years ago, the surgeon advised her never to undergo 
another, for her sight was quite gone. In appear- 
ance the eyes were covered with a thick, opaque, 
greyish-white substance, but in one eye there was a 
small spot less opaque, through which, when she 
held her head in a particular direction, she could 
discern the difference between light and darkness. 
She was first subjected to mesmerism three years 
back, the object being to relieve rheumatic pains 
and giddiness of the head, from which she had long 
suffered. Of mesmerism she knew uothing, and all 
that was said was, that it was thought the pain 
might be relieved by a hand being placed on her 
head and drawn down to her feet. At first she felt 
only “a cold thrill run down her arms.” Next she 
apoloyized for feeling drowsy, and at last, after stri- 
ving for a few minutes to resist the influence, she 
fell asleep. On awakening she said “a great pain 
had been riz from her head.” 


The procesg was continued daily, and in the course 
of a little time, during one of her sittings, she said 
she saw something bright and colored pass before 
her. It was her mesmeriser’s risk, and from this 


circumstance a hope was aroused that not only 
might her pains be cured but her sight restored. 
The attendance upon her was therefore steadily 
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continued, and mesmerised water was also used to 


wash her eyes. In six months she could see colors 
in the shop windows, and walk into towa unassisted. 
Her sleep became less like natural sleep at this 
time. She saw vivid colors in the dark, when her 
mesmeriser passed her hands before her eyes, and 
light seemed te stream from them. She also con- 
versed freely in her sleep, The improvement went 
steadily on, although subsequently she was not 
mesmerised more than twice a week, and she can 
now see as well as other women of her age. She 
can work in the common way, making articles of 
dress, walks four miles into tewn alone, and per- 
forms all the ordinary occupations of life. “These 
things are the more remarkable in her,” it is ob- 
served, “because she was extremely awkward in 
everything, and had never performed for herself 
any of those little offices which blind people are 
usually taught to accomplish.” During the pro- 
gress of her recovery, the signs were, first that she 
could close her eyes, whereas she had never since 
her blindness been able to close the lids over them ; 
secondly, that water frequently poured from them 
after mesmerising, whereas they used to be perfectly 
dry ; and, thirdly, that the opaque substance which 
covered them first, became thinner over the upper 
part of the eye, and thicker beneath, and gradually 
a small portion of the pupil became visible. The 
present state of the eyes is—the opacity of the cor- 
nea in one eye has disappeared, leaving only a 
slight cloudiness in one spot; in the other eye the 
opacity is very much contracted, and occupies only a 
small space in the bottom part. When in the mes- 


meric sleep she is insensible to pain, and in her nor- 
mal state she never remembers what has passed. 
She has always seen and continues to see, when in 
perfect darkness, the most brilliant colors stream 
from her mesmeriser’s hand. 4 











THE SECRET OF SETTING OUT 


FRUIT TREES. 


Fixed laws of growth pervade gery department 
of nature—vegetable as well as animal. One of 





these laws requires that proportion or balance be 
kept up between all the leading functions, alike of 
the man, the animal, andthe vegetable. As in the 
_ human and the animal kingdom, breathing must be 
in proportion to muscular exertion, and eating in 
proportion to both, and sleep also proportionate to 


all three, and thus of the other functions. So in 
vegetable life, the root must be proportioned to the 
top, and the top to the root. Hence, nothing more 
effectually stunts a growing tree than to cut off 
large portions of its top, without equally diminish- 
ing its root, and in our large cities, where heavy 
amputations of tops are perpetrated, it is common 
to see such trees barely surviving, and making but 
a miserable growth for several years, or else dying 
altogether— frequent illustrations of which are seen 
in Philadelphia, 

No experienced grafter will remove more than 
one quarter of the top of a tree in any one year, 
because, though the limb removed has its place 
supplied by the scion, yet the latter can take but 
little sap compared with the former. To cut off 
large limbs from growing trees, without cutting the 
root, is equally injurious. Nature, in enlarging roots 
just as fast as tops, teaches us, in whatsoever we 
do with trees, to carry out this general law. 


Yet in transplanting trees, how extensively and 
almost universally is this law violated. By far too 
little pains are taken in digging up the trees to 
preserve its roots, especially its fine fibers, which 
alone draw nourishment from the earth, and yet 
which are often as unceremoniously cut off as if 
they were so much waste timber. It is hardly 
possible to take too much pains in removing trees, 
to secure all those little fibrils so requisite to start 
it forward vigorously after transplanting; for if it 
has a poor year’s growth the first summer, it will 
require several successive years to complete its re- 
covery; whereas, if transplanted with proper care, 
it will receive no such drawback, and therefore its 
growth may eyen be promoted by transplanting. 
Eyery tree can and should be so transplanted as 
not only not te intercept its growth, but even to 
promote it, and every tree well set out is wortha 
dozen poorly set, and a sum equal at least to one- 
half the cost of each tree should be expended in 
pains, manure, &c., in the re-setting. 

But perhaps the most important pains in trans- 
planting appertains to preserving the balance be- 
tween top and root. In taking up a tree, a large 
portion of its fine roots are usually and almost ne- 
cessarily cut off. Accordingly an equal proportion 
of its top should be amputated at the same time. 
To set a tree haying a large top and small roots, 
produces double exhaustion ; first by the mere dis- 
proportion, and secondly by the fact that the roots 
have to establish themselves before they can sup- 
port the top; and hence, can furnish but little nu- 
trition, while the large top consumes that nutrition 
rapidly, and is, therefore, obliged to draw on the 
life-power of the tree itself, which midsummer finds 
exhausted, and a drought, by still further diminish- 
ing the supply of nutrition, kills. 

This requisition for amputating large portions of 
the top enables the cultivator to form just such a 
top as his taste or fancy may dictate. A beautiful 
head to a tree is very desirable. Nor should beauty 
alone be sought, but utility also. Hence, shape the 
top so that, in its ultimate progress, it will bear 
a large crop, and the various parts so baldhce each 
other as to prevent its breaking down. 

The horticulturist should, therefore, make it a 
point to do whatever trimming may be required, 





at the time of transplanting, instead of waiting 
until its growth has become re-established ; for, to 
cut off the top after that period, does as much dam- 
age as to leave it on at the time of transplanting, 
or if both top and root are subsequently cut off, so 
much of the tree and its energies to bear fuit are 
wasted. 


One other point is to set the tree upright; for, if 
it leans, it supports its heavy load at a great me- 
chanical disadvantage, besides occasioning limbs to 
break, at crotch or top, which an erect position 
would save. Besides, how badly a leaning tree 
looks. Secure erectness not by stones, for this pre- 
vents the circulation of its juices, but by piling little 
earth mounds around it. 


—____—_—<0 e6-—_____—- 


BUDDING. 


Tn the April number we gave an article on graft- 
ing, with engravings to illustrate the process. We 
now propose to describe the manner, and explain 
the philosophy of budding, which is always pref- 
erable to grafting, except in large stocks. Yet we 
most earnestly urge our agricultural friends every- 
where, to reclaim their old or large trees, which 
now bear miserable fruit. A man having a mature 
orchard, cannot well afford to sacrifice it, and wait 
to rear young trees, and, therefore, grafting is the 
most speedy and economical method of getting 
good fruit, when one has a full-grown orchard of 
bad fruit. 

The proper season for budding fruit-trees is from 
the first of July to the last of September ; the dif- 
ferent kinds coming into season, according to Down- 
ing, as follows: Plums, Cherries, Apricots on Plums, 
Apricots, Pears, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, and 
lastly Peaches. 

The proper time for budding, as this will vary in 
different latitudes, soils, and exposures, is when the 
bark parts with freedom from the wood of the 
stocks, and the buds of the current year’s growth 
are plump, and the bark to which they are attached 
parting easily from the wood. 


In choosing buds for inocculation, thrifty shoots 
that have nearly done growing, from good, bear- 
ing trees, should be selected, and to insure buds of 
sufficient maturity, cut off the outer end of your 
stick of buds, to avoid imperfect ones. 
These sticks of buds, fig. 1, should be 
selected early in the morning of the day 
they are to be used, taking care to keep 
them in the shade. If they are to be 
transported to a considerable distance 
they may be packed in wet grass, moss 
or cloth. Cut off the leaves, allowing 
half an inch of the foot stalks, to remain 
asahandle for the bud. Choose a smooth 
portion of the stock, the north side being 
preferable, as it is less exposed to the 
heat of the sun, and if the stock be small 
it should be budded near the ground. 
Make an upright incision in the bark an 
inch and a half long, and at the top of 
this a cross cut, so that the two shall 
form a T, as at a, fig. 2. This being done, 





STICK ‘OF 
BUDS, 
proceed with a sharp knife to cut off a bud, . "6:1. 


beginning half an inch below it, and terminating 
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half an inch or more above it, taking a slice of wood 
from the stick. Let the whole be about an inch 
and a half in length, as represented in }, place the 
































FIG. 2. 


shield of the bud between your lips, and with the 
ivory haft of your budding-knife, or some smooth 
substance flattened and prepared for the purpose, 
start the bark up from the stock to admit the bud- 
shield. Taking hold of the foot stock of the leaf, 
insert the bud under the bark, being careful to cut 
off the upper end of the shield of bark to make it 
fit squarely with the permanent bark of the stock, 
asseeninec. A bandage of soft matting is now 
wound around, covering everything but the bud, as 
seen in d, 

The shield, 6, is here represented as haying its 
woody part taken out, according to the European 
method of budding, but the American mode of al- 
lowing the slice of wood .to remain on the shield, 
is found to be greatly preferable to the European, 
as it is less likely to be dried and killed by the 
heat. 

Spring budding is done as early in the season as 
the bark will part from the wood. Make the in- 
cisions in the form of the letter T inverted, (thus 
L,) as shown by a, fig. 8; whereas in summer bud- 
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ding the incisions form a TT in its erect position. 
The reason for inverting the mode is, that in spring 
the sap goes up to form a union of the stock and 
bud, but in the summer or autumn, the union is 
effected by its descent. Let the contact be made 
perfect between the horizontal cut of the bark of 
the stock and the shield of the bud, as at b, and 
wind with matting, as at c, without applying either 
grafting-wax or clay, Two buds may be inserted 
in one stock at some distance from each other, and 
on different sides, yet one is all that should be al- 
lowed to remain to grow. 

After treatment, If the bud has taken, it will be 
seen at the end of two weeks to be very plump; 
if it has failed, and the bark still peals easily from 
the wood, another trial may be made, but an ex- 
perienced budder will not in a moist season, lose 
over 6 or 8 per cent. At the end of one month 














BLACK TARTARIAN; CHERRY. 


This splendid variety of the cherry, which is also known by the name of Circassian Cherry, Superb 


Circassian, Black Russian, Frazer's Black Heart, and Ronald’s Black Heart. 


It is said to be a native 


of Spain, haviug been carried to Russia, thence to England. It is also said to have been brought from 


Circassia to England, by Mr. Ronald, in 1794, 


“Tt is distinguished for its large, obtuse-heart-shaped, 


shining purplish-black fruit, with an uneven surface, containing a rich tender flesh, and hangs in clusters. 
It is a cherry of great excellence, bears plentifully, ripens early in July, and readily commands in the 


market double the price of the ordinary kinds.” 
all accounts, worthy of general cultivation. 
of the American Agriculturist. 


The tree grows rapidly, is very ornamental, and is, on_ 
We are indebted for the above engraving to C. M. Saxton, 








the bandage should be losened, and if the stock 
has swelled much, it should be wholly removed. 
As soon as the buds begin to put forth 
in the spring, head down the stock 
within two or three inches of the bud. 
This will give a vigorous start to the 
bud, and many “robbers,” or sprouts 
will put out from the stock, which 
should be kept trimmed off, and the bud 
will shoot flourishingly upward. Care 
should be taken not to allow branches 
from the main shoot of the bud to 
grow, and to secure an upright posi- 
tion of it, a ligature of the matting 
may be passed around the sprout, and 
the upper end of the old stock left for 
the purpose, as at a, When the shoot 
is sufficiently strong, say about mid- 





summer, this superfluous portion of the 
stock may be carefully and smoothly 
cut away in the line 6, when it will 
soon be covered with young bark. 


TREATMENT OF 
THE BUD, 
Fig. 4. 


Annular Budding, fig. 5, is applied with |, “Mt 
success to trees of hard wood and thick bark, }}\'()j 
or those which, like the walnut, have buds i 








so large as to render the common % y at 
mode of budding difficult and un- && 
certain. A ring of bark is taken from the |{ es 
stock a, and one of equal size containing a bud, ¢ 
b, from the scion. If the stock be larger than 1% > 


the scion, an entire ring will not be taken off, but 
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only what may be filled by the ring of bark from 
the scion. If the ring of bark from the scion be 
too large for the stock, it will be reduced so as to 
just enclose the stock. When thus fitted, tie with 
matting, and cover the wound with clay or grafting- 
wax, and the work is done. 

In snowy winters, young trees are often girdled 
by mice. To save such, it is only necessary, as 
soon as the sap flows freely in the spring, to apply 
a ring of bark of proper size to cover the wound ; 
or indeed several pieces may be used, and if made 
to fit nicely, and tied firmly, and the whole covered 
with wax or clay, or the earth banked up around 
the’ body to exclude the air, a union will soon take 
place, and the tree be saved. 
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Hiyts to Farmers.—Tomatoes make excellent 
preserves. 

Plants, when drooping, are revived by a few 
grains of camphor. 

Pears are generally improved by grafting on 
mountain ash, 

Turnips of small size have double the nutricious 
matter that large ones have. 

Rats and othegvermin are kept from grain by a 
sprinkle of garlic when packing the sheaves. 

Sulphur is valuable in preserving grapes, d&c., 
from insects. 

Cold bathing, pure water, plain diet, a clear con- 
science, and a clean shirt, are indispensable to 
health and happiness. 
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PRINTING-PRESS. 














Mechanical Department. 


THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, 


Before proceeding to describe the printing-press which illustrates this article, 
we will present an-outline of the principle features of “the art of printing,” to 
render the subject more intelligible to those who are not acquainted with it. If 
we take a block of wood with its surface carved into letters or figures, and covered 
over with printer’s ink, by laying a sheet of damp white paper squarely upon it, 
and pressing it down upon the inked block, the ink will be transferred from the 








characters of the wooden block to the surface of the paper, and in this consists * 


the first principles of the art of printing. In book and newspaper printing, metal 
types are used instead of wooden, but the first types employed in printing were 
made of wood, and in China they are still used. The art of printing, at present, 


consists in having types made of a composition metal, cast into a single piece for 


i 
oa 





every letter that is seen in a book or newspaper. These letters are put together, 
one by one, into words and sentences, and punctuated with commas, &c. These 
words are arranged into lines, and then set up into columns, in an iron frame 
named a chase. The type are all of the same depth, and are wedged up and se- 
cured in the chase, which is then termed a form. The type in the chase, wher 
covered with ink, is ready for printing, and will make an impression on damp white 
paper, by pressing the paper down on the surface of the metal. It requires a 
great deal of labor to compose the form, and the men who do this are named 
compositors. 

The inking of the form; the placing of the paper on it; the pressing of the 
paper to take an impression, and the removing of it afterwards, are the main fea- 
tures of the art of printing, and these several operations are performed in a more 
expeditious manner by the press which illustrates this article, than by any other 
‘in the world. ‘This mammoth press, the largest ever constructed, was designed 
and built by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., New York. It is forty feet in length, twenty 
feet in hight, and 5 feet in breadth. It has a large central rotary drum, which 
revolves like a broad wheel. The form, or forms of type set up by the composi- 
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tors, is placed on the periphery of this drum, but 
only occupies a portion of it. The chase is 
curved, and forms the section of a circle, with 
the surface of the type forming the outside of 
the same. The type are secured in the curved 
chase in a peculiar manner. The column-rules 
are straight, and run parallel with the shaft of 
the large drum; the head and dash rules are 
curved. The column-rules have bottom flanges; 
they slide in the grooves in the bed of the chase, 
and are secured by brass dove-tail wedges. The 
cross section of a column-rule is of a wedge 
shape, being thinner at the bottom than the top, 
to wedge in the type at the widest part of the 
circle which they form with the large drum. 
This is an essential feature in securing the type, 
and its application is certainly the result of a 
very happy thought. The type is firmly screwed 
up in the chase by set screws. 


The surface or the large drum of the press is 
composed of smooth metal plates, and performs 
the office of an ink distributor to the small roll- 
ers which ink the type. The way the ink is 
supplied is by an exceedingly ingenious contri- 
vance and arrangement of the machinery. Be- 
low the large rotary drum, there is a trough 
running across the frame, into which the ink is 
pumped from a reservoir by a force pump, so as 
to keep the trough always full. Above the ink- 
trough there revolves a large roller, which takes 
up the ink on its surface, conveys it to another 
roller, that one to a third, and it to the smooth 
surface of the revolving drum, distributing the 
ink on it. The use of the three rollers to con- 
vey the ink from the trough, is to work and 
spread it smoothly on the distributing surface. 
As the type in the chase stands higher than the 
smooth surface of the rotary drum, the large 
ink-roller below would cover the type with ink 
when it came round to it, were it not for a con- 
trivance of Messrs. Hoe to obviate this difficulty. 
The large ink-roller below has its gudgeons 
placed on springs, which press it up against the 
smooth surface of the large drum, except at the 
exact time during the passage of the type; then 
a cam forces down the ink-roller below the sur- 
face of the type, until the form is past the point 
of contact. We have thus explained how the 
ink is distributed on the distributing surface of 
the rotary drum. 

The type on the large drum make eight im- 
pressions every single revolution—that is, one 
side of eight (Suns) newspapers are printed, 
which is equal to, the complete finish of four 
papers every time the drum goes round; and as 
it can be driven at the rate of 120 revolutions in 
one minute, it is equal to the printing of 
1204X60=28,800 newspapers in one hour; 
or with only 60 revolutions in one minute, it 
prints 19,400 in one hour. Around the fixed 
frame, at different but exact points above the 
large revolving drum, there are eight revolving 





tympan cylinders, or rollers, which feed in the 
sheets to the revolving drum, and against the 
surface of which, the form, as it revolves, im- 
presses the paper. 'The attendants push-in the 
sheets, one by one, to the tympans, in each of 
which is an open section, with fingers worked 
by a cam, which are open when they come round 
to receive a sheet; then close upon it, wrapping 
the said sheet around the smooth surface of the 
tympan; and at this very period, the type on the 
large drum has come round, and are acting on 
the paper. When the type has printed the sheet, 
the fingers spoken of open like the human hand 
and the printed sheet is whipped off the tympan 
and carried away back to the end of the press, 
there to be taken off and folded neatly down by 
a vibratory flyer, four of which are placed above 
one another, (one for each tympan,) at each end 
of the press. In looking at the press in opera- 
tion, .the removal of the sheets, after they are 
printed, is the most astonishing part of the whole 
operation to a stranger. He sees the pressmen 
handing in the sheets to the tympan cylinders ; 
but after this, untouched by human hands, he 
sees them coming out printed, and fleeting, one 
after another, like white winged doves, along to 
the flyers. The two outside edges of each sheet 
of paper is held against a smooth, narrow strap 
on the tympan at each side. Above each tym- 
pan eylinder, it will be observed there are a 
number of small pulleys, with straps running 
around them, extending the whole length of each 
tympan, and running on its surface. The straps 
of these small pulleys run away back over alike 
set of pulleys, above the flyers. Whenever the 
type forms its impression on the sheet, the fin- 
gers spoken of let the paper free, and then these 
small straps whip up the sheet, and carry it 
along, as ona flying railroad, to be folded by the 
flyer. This explains how the papers are taken 
away after being printed. 


As we have before remarked, it is necessary 
that the surface of the type should be inked be- 
fore the form comes in contact with the sheet on 
each tympan cylinder. This is done by two 
small inking rollers running in proper bearings, 
and placed between each pair of tympans. These 
small inking rollers receive their ink from the 
surface of the large revolving drum. 


Afier the form makes its impression on the 
paper, which is wrapped around the tympan, it 
comes in contact with the two small ink rollers, 
which ink the surface of the type, and fit it to 
print the sheet on the next tympan, and so on 
continually. These small inking rollers have 
their journals fitted on springs, so as to allow 
them to be pushed up or down (according to 
their situation around the drum) by the type, 
and then to be forced back against the distribu- 
ting surface, to take up the ink for their next 
performance. The attendants must be very 
watchful and not allow a single impression to 


be missed on a sheet, or the type would ink the 
tympan cylinder, and spoil the next sheet of 
paper. In this one press, it may be said, “ there 
are eight combined,” that is, in respect to its 
effective power. One, two, three, or more 
tympan cylinders can be detached, and the rest 
left free to work. This makes it very conven- 
ient, for it requires but a moment’s labor to set 
the press so as to work with any number less 
than the eight attendants. 


In front of the machine there is a counting 
apparatus affixed, so arranged as to register, in 
plain figures before the eye, every impression 
taken, adding up the same as fast as printed. 
The number of sheets printed, from one copy 
to one hundred millions, may thus be instantly 
known at any time, day or night, by looking at 
the register. In the construction of this press 
Messrs. Hoe & Co. state that there are employed 
no less than six thousand bolts and screws, one 
thousand two hundred wheels, two hundred and 
two wooden rollers, four hundred pullies, four 
hundred tape guides, besides an amazing amount 
of cogged wheel connections, arms, braces, and 
other connections. There are also required, to 
give motion to the various parts of the machine, 
no less than five hundred yards of belting. 

Although this machine is so large, strictly 
speaking it is exceedingly simple in its opera- 
tions, and it works with a smoothness and reg- 
ularity that commands admiration. The build- 
ing of this great press for the New York Sun, 
was commenced in 1849, and it was completed 
in 1851. We have described, we believe, the 
arrangement of the parts and the operation of 
this press, so as to convey a clear and appreci- 
able outline of its powers and action; and in 
connection with the subject we have now ar- 
rived at the point of entering upon a brief his- 
tory of the art. 


The invention of printing forms a most im- 
portant era in human history. If the art of 
printing had not been discovered, Europe would 
now be barbarian—and what would America 
be? It has been well observed by an eloquent 
writer :—“ If a planet was blotted out from our 
system, its place could well be supplied by a 
printing-press.” The history of printing is 
more interesting than that of any other art. 
Printing is the mother of modern invention 
and modern civilization. Before printing was 
discovered, the only method of making books 
was by writing with the pen. The monks were 
the only book-makers then, and patient must 
the pensman printer have been to transcribe 


page after page of parchment, until it swelled. 


into a large volume of thick angular black char- 
acters, oftentimes ornamented with a taste and 
skill worthy of the highest efforts of art. The 
old illuminated works were found only in pub- 
lie libraries, and were entirely beyond the reach 
of the mass of mankind. The. discovery of the 
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art of printing, by cheapening the price of books, 
and bringing them within the reach of the mass 
of mankind was a second gospel. 


In the early part of the 15th century a young 
German, named John Guttenberg, residing in 
Strasburg, while engaged in the slow process- 
of taking off page by page, the writings of 
others from carved wooden blocks, was inspired 
with the happy and portentous idea of dividing 
the block into letters, whereby they might be 
again put together to form other words. How 
he elaborated the idea, we have no positive in- 
formation ; but, like all the old inventors, he at 
first kept the secret to himself. After a few 
years, he went to reside at Mayence, where he 
entered into partnership with a wealthy burgher 
named Herr Faust, and soon entered upon the 
famous undertaking of superseding manuscript 
writing. Between the two, they soon hit upon 
another happy idea, viz: the casting of their 
types in metal; and to this was soon added an- 
other important discovery by Peter Schneffer, a 
young man who was employed along with them, 
namely, that of casting composite types from a 
matrix, an invention which so pleased Faust, 
that he gave him his only daughter Christina in 
marriage soon after. The whole initiatory pro- 
cess of printing was then fully obtained. The 
screw press was then known as a machine, and 
with it the complete practical part of the art 
was brought into actual operation. The first 
book published was the Mazarine Bible, which 
met with a ready and extensive sale, and so fast 
were the copies produced, and so uniform were 
the characters, that none but the Devil was con- 
sidered competent to make them. Upon this 
supposition, the book of “Faustus and the 
Devil” was indited, wherein it is represented 
that he had sold himself—a common idea in 
those days—to his satanic majesty. The early 
efforts of Guttenberg were made in 1440; half 
a century after that, the art had spread over the 
most part of Europe. It was introduced into 
England by Caxton in 1474, and it would ap- 
pear that, for a long time, until about 1637, the 
printers were their own type-founders. There 
has been no improvement in the setting up of 
types sinee the days of Faust. The compositor 
still picks up all his letters separately, and sticks 
them together. Some machines have been pro- 
jected to supersede this tedious and expensive 
process, but none has yet been brought before 
the public to offer the shadow of an apology for 
a good compositor. If the art of composing 
the types into forms has made no progress, far 
otherwise has it been with the printing-press. It 
was long, however, before any improvement 
was made on it, not, indeed, until towards the 
close of the last century. Before that time, 
the old wooden press was alone used, anda 
clumsy one it'was. The first improvement on 
it was made by the Earl of Stanhope, with the 
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assistance of a skilfull machinist named Wal- 
ker. Instead of using a screw and a wooden 
frame, he made his press of iron, and used a 
bent lever to press upon the platten. The next 
great improvement was the American Columbian 
press by Clymer, and after this came the Ruthven, 
then the Napier; but the grand move from the 
old flat surface for speed, was the cylinder press, 
and the application of steam power to drive it. 
After a great many improvements had been 
made on presses, the type was still inked (the 
oldest way was by pelt balls) by an attendant 
rubbing an ink-roller over the surface of the 
type for every new impression required. 

The first cylinder-press was made by an Eng- 
lishman, named Nicholson, in 1789; but it 
slumbered for some years, and for its success- 
ful application and introduction we are indebted 
to a countryman of Guttenberg, named Herr 
Konig, who went to London with the idea of 
applying steam power to the common press, 
and dispensing with a man to ink the type by a 
hand-roller. He was assisted by a wealthy 
printing company in London; but all his experi- 
ments on the steam-press were fruitless. He 
then turned his attention to the cylinder-press, 
and reduced it to practice. His first cylinder- 
press, with the attendance of only two boys, 
threw off 1,000 impressions in an hour. This 
was in 1811, and was, indeed, a great improve- 
ment. Jt was in this same year that a Mr. 
Francis Shield, from London, introduced the 
manufacture of Stanhope’s improved press into 
New York. Previous t6 that, only two lever- 
presses had been introduced into the United 
States. 


In 1814, steam was first successfully applied 
to the printing-press, by Mr. Walter, of the 
London Times. The pieces of this printing- 
press were introduced by stealth, and secretly 
set up ina house contiguous to the Times 
Office, because the pressmen rose up in rebellion 
against the innovation. One night, when the 
pressmen were waiting for orders to commence 
operations, Mr. Walter came in and told them 
(with a paper in his hands) that the Times was 
printed by steam. All London was astonished at 
the result, which was proclaimed in the same col- 
umns, which were-printed with the same power. 
It made about 3,000 impressions in one hour ; but 
the press was very complicated. This being the 
first application of steam to propel the printing- 
press, it forms an important epoch in the pro- 
gress of this useful art. 

When, or by whom, steam was applied to 
the printing-press in America, we have not been 
able to learn, for a certainty; but it is exceed- 
ingly ereditable to the newspaper press that fast 
printing machines were introduced, both in Eng- 
land and America, by them. 

A few years ago, one of our fast presses used 
to print about five hundred copies per hour; 











consequently it could print about 12,000 in 
twenty-four hours, if nothing broke down; but, 
in those days, a few thousand subscribers to a 
newspaper was considered a respectable list. 
No sooner, however, did subscribers increase to 
five, six, seven, and ten thousand, than the old 
presses and hand-power were found inadequate 
to supply the demand. It was then that two, 
three, and four separate presses were kept sweat- 
ing and driving away, from night till morn, to 
get the paper out in season. A limit seemed 
to be set to the expansiveness of a newspaper 
circulation, by the circumscribed mechanical 
powers of the printing-press, in America, when 
the genius of Col. Richard Hoe produced a 
press which removed every obstacle, and met 
every demand. This was in 1847, for the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. The first press made on the 
new principle, the same exactly as that em- 
braced in one we have described, had four cyl- 
inders, and could print 10,000 copies in one 
hour, when worked fast. For the past three 
years, two of these presses were employed to 
work off the New York Sun; but the cireula- 
tion of that paper having become so extensive, 
the press described was constructed to meet the 
demand. This press has now been in opera- 
tion for two months, and works with astonish- 
ing precision, considering its mammoth dimen- 
sions. The number of men employed in working 
this machine, is as follows :—one foreman, three 
assistant foremen, eight feeders, two boys, two 
By the aid 
of these individuals, the machine performs, in 
one hour, an amount of labor, to accomplish 
which, by the old mode, would have required 
the employment of six thousand men! 


The house of Messrs. Hoe & Co. has been 
famous for the manufacture of printing-presses 
for a number of years; the business having 
been commenced in 1808, by Robert Hoe, the 
the father of the two brothers, Richard and 
Robert. In 1832, the old gentleman died, and 
left his sons and Matthew Smith as his suecess- 
ors. These men have grown up with the busi- 
ness, and the business has grown up by and 
with them. Their four cylinder fast presses are 
running in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Paris, and the mammoth press is yet destined 
to roll off its sheets in every city in our coun- 
try. There is something sublime (we can use 
no smaller word to express our idea) in gazing 
upon such a machine in operation. A European 
gentleman, a short time ago, after gazing at it 
for a while when in motion, declared “it was 
worth crossing the Atlantic, to see it for ten 
minutes.” When we see a large machine in 
motion, such as a huge water-wheel, steam- 
engine, and this printing-press, we experience 
sensations akin to those we experienced when 
first standing beside Niagara’s thundering caia- 
ract. 


engineers—in all, sixteen persons. 
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The first newspaper printed in the North 
American Colonies was the * Boston News Let- 
ter,” and was issued in 1704, by John Camp- 
bell, a Scotchman, who was then post-master 
and a bookseller at Boston. Sometimes it had 
one advertisement, and often none. After four- 
teen years, when three hundred copies were 
sold, the publisher announced that his weekly 
half sheet being insufficient to keep up with the 
foreign news, he should issue an extra sheet 
each fortnight; which expedient, he announces, 
after a year, has enabled the ‘“ News Letter” to 
retrieve eight months of the thirteen that he was 
behind in the news from Europe; so that those 
who would hold on till the next January, (five 
months,) might expect to have all the arrears 
of intelligence from the Old World. needful for 
to be known, in the parts. 
the publisher gives notice that copies of the 
‘News Letter” would be “printed on a whole 
sheet of writing paper, one-half of which would 
be blank, on which letters might be written, &c.” 


After sixteen years, 


It is impossible to estimate the benefits con- 
ferred upon community by improvements on the 
printing-press. If John Campbell was to re- 
visit this earth, and see, as he might, this mam- 
moth press in the vaults of the New York Sun, 
rolling off 20,000 impressions in one hour, with 
intelligence in its columns from Europe of 
events which occurred only eleven days before, 
and news from all parts ef the United States, 
3,000 miles distant, of the events which oc- 
curred only one hour before, he would, no doubt, 
fancy himself fallen by mistake upon some other 
planet; and we can well imagine how Rip Van 
Winkle-like he would look when informed that 
all the difference consisted in living here in 
1704 and 1851. 


The improved printing-press has reduced the 
price of literature, and inversely has increased 
its value by bringihg the newspaper, magazine, 
and book within the reach of farmer, mechanic, 
and artisan. Every improvement which lessens 
the price of books and papers, tends to elevate 
our race, by facilitating the spread of knowl- 
edge over a more extensive area. The poorest 
man in our land, who can read, according to our 
way of judging, is richer than the proudest no- 
ble of the middle ages, who knew nothing of 
the blessing nor the sweets of sitting down 
Oh! what 
a world of happiness is opened up to the poor- 
est man by education, and the invention of print- 
ing. Look at the shepherd on the mountain- 
side, the woodsman in the depths of the forest, 
the hunter by the lonely river in the far West 
wilds, and behold the sompanions with whom 
they can hold commutiien —David, the psalmist, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and tne giant ones of the 
earth. Cheap, moral, healthy, and useful liter- 
ture is one of the grandest means ever devised 
for elevating our race. Without the printing- 


and reading a book or a newspaper. 














press, what would we be, or what could we do? 
The question is not difficult to answer. We 
would be asignorant as the tribes of the desert, 
and no better in morals, manners, or condition. 
There would be exceptions to this conclusion, 
as the Greeks and Romans were of old; but 
taking a broad view of the subject, the conclu- 
sion is not unwarranted. Itis to be hoped that 
the time will yet arrive, (may it soon come, let 
us labor for the good time,) when all subjects 
will be discussed by all our papers and maga- 
zines with fairness, impartiality, good temper, 
and good sence; and when in every cottage, 
from the Himmaleh to the Rocky Mountains, 
will be found books and papers of sterling 
worth, appreciated and perused by the humblest 
dweller in the domicile. To bring about such 
a happy result, the printing-press is one grand 
means to labor with—it is the Archimedean 
lever, on the long end of which all authors and 
editors should bear down with all their moral 
and intellectual weight to elevate the world. 








Chucatianal Department. 





EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D, 
NUMBER V. 

Since the inauguration of the mechanical 
philosophy metaphysical theorists have been 
endeavoring to derive all general ideas from the 
particular ones which they seem to include. In 
the field of physical experiment items and atoms 
are painfully gathered into aggregates, and 
general inductions are made from special in- 
stances. Observing that mental activity in 
childhood begins, in point of time, with the per- 
ception of external material things, and that 
practical knowledge is conquered only by patient 
observation and thorough experience, they hasti- 
ly conclude that the most general conceptions, 
or abstract ideas, of every kind, must be some- 
how elaborated from the most particular; and 
so the external senses come to be the only 
orthodox inlet of truth to the mind. Locke 
taught that all ideas of reflection are derived 
from ideas of sensation, and so laid the founda- 
tion of the grossest form of materialism. 
Under the rule of this system, whatever opinion 
or feeling could not justify itself by the judg- 
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ments of sense was condemned, and life and 
spirituality perished out of philosophy, and 
even religion grew shy of its vital assumptions. 

It was a very bad logical blunder to make 
any one mental faculty do the proper work of 
another, as it would be to employ the eye to 
hear with, or the foot in the offices of the hand. 
To ascribe the religious sentiment to the 
reasoning faculty and try its truth by the testi- 
mony of reason, was indeed unmatched in error 
and mischief, until an equal absurdity was 
achieved in the philosophy of the senses. The 
visible and tangible forms of things were ob- 
served to differ, and as it is true that only the 
tangible corresponds to the oecupation of space 
by natural objects, metaphysicians drew the 
conclusion that the touch modifies the function 
of sight, and rectifies its impressions. A straight 
stick thrust obliquely into water, appears to the 
eye bent at the surface of the water, while the 
touch is not so deceived, but it is plain that the 
vision is not thereby corrected, as it is said 
to be, for the most enlightened philosopher 
will see it stil] just as much bent as will the 
most ignorant child. It is, indeed, very absurd 
to suppose that any faculty, sensitive, affective, 
or reflective, can take the place and perform 
the function of any other; each was appointed 
to minister to the general end in its own way, 
and no other is employed or permitted by the 
laws of our constitution to replace it. The 
eve is not untrue in its own office because the 
touch takes a different impression in particular 
circumstances. When a hawk strikes his prey 
in the air, vision measures distance and direction 
perfectly where touch could give it no aid and 
no previous instruction; moreover, the eye 
distinguishes colors, which the finger is utterly 
incapable of. Every faculty is properly addressed 
to its own office, and must not be subjected to 
the incompetent criticism of any other. Reason 
has no just authority against the teachings of 
feeling. Our loves and hates must not ask its 
leave to be, though they should accept its light 
in the manner of their action. Intellect did not 
discover emotion; reason did not produce fear 
or anger, or gratitude, or pity, or devotion, or 
remorse, or hate: and how can it nullify either 
of them without stultifying itself. 


It results that every kind of feeling is the 
function of a special faculty—that each bears a 
divine warrant for its own exercise, and, that 
the existence of each argues the existence of a 
correlate object, and either proves it or disproves 
all design in the creation. 

Whatsoever is positive in our mental structure 
corresponds to and implies something real in 
related existence ; as the eye-ball intimates light 
and the lungs air, — 

The fact that the intellect does not and ean 
not generate the general idea of divinity and of 
a spiritual hierarchy, is the reason why neither 
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the Jewish nor Christian Scriptures, nor, in- 
deed, the oracles of any other revelation that is 
either true or probable, attempt the logical 
demonstration of those first principles of re- 
ligion. “In the beginning God made fe 
There! the assumption of a Divinity in its 
own proper self-reliant majesty is addressed 
with authority to the expectant instinct of 
worship in humanity, and the didactics of the 
theological system which occupied with the 
specific attributes and administrative functions 
of the Deity are steadily restrained from arguing 
his existence. 

A pretended revelation attempting a logical 
demonstration of the being of God would 
doubly ignore its own claims to credit—for it 
would address faculties incapable of the proof 
and so disprove its alleged divinity, and it would 
be ignorantly attempting that by indoctrination 
which already exists by intuition and can be 
had by no other means. 

The faculties which relate us to supernatural 
beings, give us our properly religious ideas and 
conceptions, but the intellect, with the moral 
feelings and the propensities, modifies and 
forms them in particulars. Our Divinity will 
take the character of everything in our humani- 
ty. The God of a just, benevolent, and affec- 
tionate man is a very different being from. that 
of a revengeful, austere religionist. Oracles 
and sacred books, however reverently received 
will not secure uniformity of apprehension; 
they will more or less modify the conception, 
but under the general law, every creature brings 
forth after his own kind, and the intellect is so 
little adequate to the original production of this 
great idea, that it has, in fact, less influence 
upon it than any passion or propensity of our 
animal nature. The impulses which generated 
the mythology of Greece are active in every age 
and under every form of faith. 

The necessity, and, therefore, the existence 
of such a priori general ideas, in the intellectual 
and higher moral and religious faculties-as our 
theory assumes and affirms, is further apparent 
from these considerations :— 

Human nature is put under the law of indefi- 
nite development. The mind is not brought 
into being in the full maturity of its powers; 
its end and beginning are not joined in stereo- 
typed perfectness of capacity and action—it has 
a future stretching ever forward into the infi- 
nite; and it claims eternity and the universe 
for its sphere and range. In the endless and 
boundless unknown it must be directed by the 
light of such certainties of knowledge, and such 
tendencies of affection as rule in the system to 
which it belongs. It must have capacities 
adapted, and activities correspondent to the 
scheme of things which lies in the scope of 
its relations and experiences; and it must carry 
with it for direction as much of the universal 
truth and eternal life as will ultimately achieve 
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its own destiny; or else, the highest parts of 
the creation are left to organize lawless con- 
fusion into order, without light, power, or 
determinate drift. A state of things conceiva- 
ble only of a chaos, but absolutely impossible 
in a creation. 

Unity of the supreme power, unity of the 
general system of existence, imply impulses and 
attractions in every atom and every agent which 
shall at all events achieve the grand design of 
the universe. Ifthe animal must be born fully 
provided for the limited range of its routine life; 
if the faculties which are conversant only with 
the facts of physical being that lie within the 
immediate reach of the sensitive organs need to 
be furnished with powers and appetencies 
whose apprehensions answer truly, without 
previous instruction or experience, to the facts 
of their existence; much more do those powers 
and tendencies of high humanity need to be 
furnished with divine instinct, impulse and 
guidance, whose appointed office it is to com- 
prehend all the truth of fact and principle in 
nature, and to feel the sympathies and recipro- 
cate the loves of the whole conscious creation, 
and know and enjoy the Creator forever. ‘The 
understanding must be fitted to apprehend 
causes and relations just as they stand in the 
omniscient philosophy; and the affections and 
sentiments must go out after their objects with 
the regards which the creative purpose assigns 
to them by the laws of universal harmony. 
And how else than by such previous adjust- 
ment even in the constitution of the individual 
could the demands of selfishness be balanced 
by the concessions of benevolence—the instincts 
which cherish the life, with the impulses which 
devote it to the race—and the relishes of appe- 
tite with the luxuries of the soul, in such sym- 
metry, self-adjustment, and unity of action and 
end? 

The hafmonies of relation which traverse the 
whole creation and accomplish its unity are 
effected by the correspondences distributed 
throughout the various orders of being. Each 
class or kind is adapted and adjusted to all that 
is below and around and above it by characters 
common to all. Our union with our own race 
is in possibility exact and perfect. The less 
nobly endowed species are associated and har- 
monized with us in those things in which they 
have likeness of nature. To the extent of the 
parallelism and correspondence unity is secured, 
and there is no antagonism in that in which we 
transcend them: we only depart from and do 
not conflict with them, for all in us which excels 
them is at harmony with all in us which resem- 
bles them, and therefore with them also. In 
like manner our union with all that is higher 
than we, is limited to the points in which we 
resemble them, and beyond, there is no conflict 
for there is nothing to oppose. 

For all the purposes of coherence in the 








general system of being—for all the necessities 
of the general government, and, to effect that 
ultimate harmony which the completed plan of 
Divine Wisdom supposes, our intellectual action 
must be determined in essential correspondence 
with the universal truth, and our affections 
impelled into substantial conformity with the 
all-pervading goodness, Right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, good and evil, must be 
recognized in all worlds. From center to cir- 
cumference of sentient being, thought must 
answer to the attraction of Divine truth and 
feeling have polarity to the Divine goodness—— 
the broad basis of all knowledge must be laid 
in intuitive truths inwoven with the very text- 
ure of the intellect, and emotion must be 
trained upon the framework of the universal 
loves. 

Right may be confused with wrong in form 
and ultimate fact, but in essence it must be, 
and be felt to be, antagonistic, else all appeals 
to it must be unavailing for development and 
for duty; and good must be distinguished from 
evil and have constancy of character, or all 
discipline of reward and punishment must 
utterly fail; and there could be no reliance in 
legislation, no calculation in conduct, no science 
of character. The mental and moral constitu- 
tion, to be the subject of a uniform and perma- 
nent moral law, must be as stable and constant 
as the organic anatomy, which is found to be 
identical in the Egyptian mummy and the latest 
born individual of the race. This can be ob- 
tained in detail only by ideas and feelings 
fundamentally alike in all, and the actual uni- 
formity seems explicable only by the assumption 
that they are imbued by creation into the func- 
tions of the soul and are so far the transcript 
and image of the Divine wisdom and love. All 
of which is only saying that the Infinite Provi- 
dence has not taken care to feed the birds and 
clothe the lilies, and utterly abandon the noblest 
part of all his works to the blind hazards of 
chance. 

The liberty in human agency, and its com- 
patibility with determinateness of nature and 
the government of constitutional law, will re- 
ceive special attention in its convenient place. 
We must prepare the way for this and kindred 
questions by first settling that of mental analysis 
and organic instrumentality, or, the physical 
department of mental philosophy. 

———___~+eo»—____—_ 


Education is aterm of broader signification 
than is commonly supposed. If we may judge of 
the meaning people attach to it by their practices, 
we should suppose that the training of the intel- 
lect covered the whole ground, or that man pos- 
sesses no other faculties requiring education. 
Educate the feelings, moral and social, of the 
child, and he is qualified for happiness; add to 
this, intellectual culture, and he becomes wise 
as well as happy. The harmonious develop- 
ment of the body, and of all the faculties of 
the mind constitute education. Nothing short 
of this deserves the name. 
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Physiulugical Hepactnent. 


THE EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY : 
ITS APPLICATION TO EATING. 


Nature is one perpetual round of luxuries. 
Her every part and parcel is expressly and ex- 
plicitly adapted to every other part, and all cre- 
ated with special reference to the highest hap- 
piness of all sentient beings. Man, too, was 
created solely to be happy, and to make happy— 
is himself ordained and adapted to be supremely 
and almost infinitely blessed, and to dispense 
nothing but enjoyment to all forms of creation 
below him. To prove this principle in all its 
sweeping import, is not now our purpose, nor is 
it necessary, for universal nature is that proof— 
all-pervading, and ever-enduring. 

Consequently, that is the most perfect man, 
and most perfectly fulfills the ends of his Cre- 
ator, who enjoys most; and that is the poorest, 
most unworthy, and insignificant specimen of hu- 
manity, who enjoys least. 

But these doctrines, having long ago been put 
forth in the pages of this Journal, and in the 
writer’s Phrenological works, the delightful task 
now proposed is their detailed application to the 
every-day affairs of life, and we may set out 
with this general guide—that whatever is true 
by wholesale, is equally true in its minutest and 
most extensive possible applications. 

As every bone, muscle, physical organ, and 
mental faculty is created expressly to subserve 
this end of unalloyed happiness, of course that 
condition and action of each of these faculties, is 
most perfect, which yields the largest harvest of 
this enjoyment ; and the object of this series of 
articles is to ascertain in what particular form 
and manner this general law applies to the spe- 
cific functions of mind and body, and guides us 
in their exercise. 











Another converse starting point is, that every 
action of every organ and function in man, which 
eventuates in unhappiness, is wrong; and we 
may arrive at this conclusion by another mode 
of reasoning, namely :—that as all happiness is 
consequent on the observance of Nature’s laws, 
and as all misery is but the natural result of vio- 
lated law, therefore every function which is pain- 
ful, is the wrong action of that faculty which 
causes such pain. Let the reader please observe 
distinetly, in this connection, that all happiness 
is identical with goodness—that is, law obeyed ; 
and all misery with badness; that is, law vio- 
lated. Hence, in inquiring how we can render 
ourselves the most perfectly happy, we are but 
inquiring how we can most effectually obey the 
laws of nature—that is, how we can make our- 
selves the most perfect human beings possible; 
and, in ferreting out the causes of our misery, we 
are virtually only inquiring what natural law we 
have broken. 


But. to our subject—the: application of this 
gerore} law to eating. Consequent on the law 
above stated, is this most important rule, name- 
ly:—that when we so eat as to enjoy our food 
in the most perfect manner possible, we therein, 
and therefore so eat as to feed our bodies in the 
very best possible manner, and thereby prepare 
our mind likewise for the highest order of effi- 
ciency and action, as well as pleasure. In the 
order of nature, eating is a pleasure—that is, 
Nature has appended happiness to this function. 
In that same order, certain kinds of food are 
more delicious than other kinds. And why more 
delicious? This law answers, “ because better 
adapted to the wants of the body.” Thus, chips 
and gravel-stones are not palatable, because not 
adapted to sustain life; whereas, wheat, fruits, 
saccharine substances, &c., confer a high order 
of gustatory pleasure, because specially adapted 
to sustain life, and promote its functions. And 
as this law is true in the main, it is equally so 
in the detail; and hence, inasmuch as the system 
needs different aliments, at different times, and 
as the appetite craves different articles of diet, 
under different circumstances, we have a right— 
a priori, to infer that what the system really 
needs, at any given time, appetite will crave, for 
the time being; and the inference from all this 
is, that natural appetite is an infallible director 
as to WHAT we should eat, and WHEN, and How 
MUCH, and HOw, and applies to all the possible 
DETAILS Of this eating instinct. And, reader, is 
not this rather a delicious doctrine? As far as 
it is true, we are not only not called upon to deny 
ourselves one single gustatory luxury, but are in- 
vited not merely to a perpetual repast of dainties, 
but to feast from day to day, from year to year, 
and from the cradle to the grave, on those very 
things which taste best. Shall we not, then, 
leap with joy, in view of this law, and religiously 
fulfill it alike for its pleasures and its profits? 
Would that every reader’s mouth t water 
with desire to enjoy those heaven-flavored lux- 
uries to which this law is perpetually treating 
us. Let us, then, proceed to inquire how we 
can treat ourselves most effectually to nature’s 
sumptuous dainties. 


First, as to the sELEcTIoN of our food, let us 
consult appetite before each meal is prepared, 
and prognosticate, as near as may be, what dish 
will relish best—a plan, by the way, which ren- 
ders it unnecessary to serve up, like Vitellius, 
thousands of dishes at a single meal, but will 
greatly simplify the preparation of our food. 
As far as appetite is unperverted, this mode of 
procedure will predicate beforehand what is 
best for us; or, in case we sit down to a table 
where several dishes have been served, by look- 
ing at, and duly considering before we eat, this 
law will tell us which we can best relish; or if 
appetite shall not have been duly trained to 
guide us before we begin to eat, tasting daintily 


a mouthful of this dish, and then of that, will en- 
able a trained appetite to fix specifically, and al- 
ways with certainty, upon that particular dish 
which is the one most needed by the animal 
and mental economy. 

Our last volume contained an article on the 
training, discipline, and cultivation of the appe- 
tite—an article which assumes a far higher grade 
of importance, when placed along side of this 
law, than when standing alone; and may we 
not ask every reader to stop where he is, and 
begin to discipline this faculty? Most: men eat 
like the hen, picking up and swallowing down, 
kernel after kernel, as fast as possible, without 
stopping to taste its flavor, but mindful only of 
quantity. But is not this a very low order of 
appetite? How much pleasure, think you, that 
hen takes in filling up her crop? A little, to be 
sure, yet but little. Suppose that corn pulver- 
ized, and eaten by that hen by morsel, and each 
morsel tasted, how much more would she enjoy 
it? Suppose, again, if that were possible, that 
this hen enjoyed a keen, nice sense of flavor, 
and would feast that sense on every morsel, one 
by one, how incomparably would she thereby 
add to her gustatory pleasure? That man or 
woman, therefore, who sits down to the table 
in a hurried, flustered state of mind, so crowded 
by business that he must eat in five minutes, and 
be off—shovels in mouthful after mouthful, and 
swallows as he shovels, and then away he goes 
to his work, is practically a double fool—first, 
in so effectually deranging his system, by eating 
so miserably ; and secondly, by denying himself 
that high order of eating pleasure which Nature 
allows him to take, if he will but fulfill her requi- 
sitions. Supposing that man to eat that same 
food morsel by morsel, and stop to smack his 
lips over every morsel, extracting from it all 
the gustatory pleasure it could yield him—to 
say that he would enjoy eating a hundred fold 
more, is not exaggeration, but fact; and to say 
that he would not only feed himself many fold 
better, but accomplish more business during the 
balance of the day, besides adding many days to 
his life, is not overstating the value of this mode 
of eating. Then, hasty and imprudent eater, 
do stop for once, and eat one meal right; and 
to do this, first dismiss every idea of hurry, eat- 
ing as though you had nothing on earth to do, 
after you had done, and cared for nothing in life 
but to enjoy that one meal, determined to make 
the very most out of it possible. Then consult 
appetite, and tell her to select the most savory 
dish she can think of, telling her that you will 
treat her to it. Then serve up that dish, in 
Nature’s simplest, and, therefore, most inviting 
style, and then eat it, item by item, in the real 
Epicurean style of enjoying, to the fullest extent, 
every item as it passes through the gustatory 
apparatus, grinding all of it into fine pumice, 
and mixing it with that saliva which extracts its 
relish, and communicates that relish to mouth 
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and palate; and then enjoy the very swallowing, 
as well as the chewing and tasting; and by 
pursuing this course a few days or weeks, you 
will so effectually train appetite, as that it will 
not only infallibly select the very best kinds of 
food your system requires, but also make you a 
hundred fold happier in the mere partaking of 
that food than now. 

“But,” it may be objected, “I cannot afford 
thus to indulge myself; Iam not rich enough; 
Ihave not the time, &c.” As well say you 
have not time to live, as that you have not time 
to eat. Asif aman should say, “I am so des- 
perately hurried, I have not time to eat, have not 
time to sleep, have not time to breathe—would 
not that very want of time shorten his time? 
The way to get time to do life’s business, is to 
take time to keep the body in the most vigorous 
state possible; and that man who takes from 
one to two hours every day, or as long a time 
as may be required duly to feed himself, will, on 
on that very account, save much more time than 
he loses, because right feeding will give him 
that clearness of mind which will enable him to 
transact business so much faster and better than 
he would do if half fed, and, therefore, clouded 
in intellect, feverish and irritable in feeling, weak 
in muscle, flustered in nerve, confused in mind, 
and, therefore, only half able to half do what he 
otherwise would be abundantly able to do just 
right. Know, then, O fast-eating gormandizer, 
that the first requisite, even for business des- 
patch, is that sprightly, and yet collected—that 
calm, yet refind state and action of mind, to 
which a right state of the body is indispensable, 
and that such right physiological condition de- 
pends as much on right eating, as on any other 
cause, except right breathing; so that the very 
way to despatch business rapidly, is to eat 
slowly. 

In regard to fast eating, more than to anything 
else, does “haste make waste,” and slowness 
promote fastness. Fast eating is probably a 
little better than no eating at all, but not much; 
and, in general, those who have not time to eat 
their dinners slowly, had better go without them 
altogether; for, since most men eat too much, 
as well as too fast, occasionally skipping a meal 
will enable Nature to dispose of her surplus nu- 
trition. 

No one can really relish the flavor of food, 
without eating deliberately. Thus, if one man 
eats his dinner in three minutes, another in 
thirty, and a third in sixty, the middle one will 
enjoy it ten times as nfuch as the first, because 
he tastes that food ten times as long; and the 
last twenty times as much; and, for a like rea- 
son, will also enjoy much more per minute, be- 
cause the first cannot stop to relish flavor, only 
quantity ; whereas, the slow eater enjoys even 
quantity ten or twenty times more than the first, 
because he enjoys the feeling of quantity quite 
as much, and from ten to twenty times as long. 


Sometimes when I see men bolting down 
their food in such hot haste, I feel like exclaim- 
ing, what a pity that man, who ought to be the 
wisest of God’s creatures, should thus violate 
every dictate of wisdom and organic law, and 
poison his system by surfeiting, until he becomes 
a poor, broken-down dyspeptic! 

Let your present sufferings teach you how to 
eat in future ; or if you are too idiotic to learn, 
sin on, and suffer on, and be miserable still; and 
let it be forever remembered, that no man does, 
or can suffer, until, and unless he has sinned. 

‘ But,” it is objected, “I have tried my utmost 
to refrain from fast eating, but find myself un- 
able to do so.” Then try the rule involved in 
this article. You mistake, by supposing that 
you are to restrain this gormandizing tendency 
by force of will. You take the wrong means. 
This so desirable an end is to be attained, first, 
by dismissing all thoughts of business from 
your mind, when you sit down at the table, sit- 
ting down just to enjoy the luxury of the present 
hour, dismissing everything else—put yourself 
into a calm state, and, stopping short, eat not a 
mouthful, until your flurried fever has cooled 
down. 

You do not feed your horses when in a period 
of excitement, then why feed yourself, when 
over-excited, either by business or muscular 
labor? Cool off first, if it takes you an hour; 
then begin by eating very small mouthfuls, the 
size only of a bean or chestnut, and, smacking 
your lips over the flavor, and tasting how good 
it is, and stopping to admire and enjoy each 
mouthful; and this rich taste of your food, will, 
of itself, draw off your mind from your business- 
haste; whereas, if you sit down in a hurried 
state of mind, and do not direct your attention 
to flavor, no earthly power can prevent your 
eating too fast. 


This rule inadvertantly, but effectually, con- 


tains another, to prevent over-eating, namely :— 


stop eating as soon as your food has Jost its 
rich, fine, luscious flavor—that is, as soon as 
you have to coax appetite by putting on rich 
gravies, condiments, &c.—a rule directly in the 
teeth of that very bad dietic habit of eating 
pastries, pies, rich puddings, &c.; lastly, always 
begin your meal on the daintiest article; partly, 


because appetite is then fitted to enjoy it most, * 


and partly, because after appetite has once been 
sated,to rekindle it by rich food, is doubly bad; 
first, on account of the richness of the food; and 
secondly, because of its being eaten when the 
stomach is already overloaded; a remark which 
must strike the common sense of every one, who 
has this scarce article—at least an article seldom 
brought to the table. : 
—______<00>—_______—_ 

A man in health ought always to rise from the 
table with some appetite. If either the body or 
the mind be less fit for action after eating than be- 
fore, that is, if the man be less fit either for labor 
or study, he has exceeded the proper quantity. 


Aue Departwent. 








HOMES AND HUSBANDS. 


A TALE FOR YOUNG WIVES. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 87, 

One day Fanny was busily engaged in weeding 
her little garden, and tying up the flowers, when 
Mrs. Gale passed by; and seeing her, paused to 
“chat a bit.” 

“You haye not seen the new clock Burt bought 
me on my birth-day,” said Fanny, after some con- 
yersation, during which she had finished her gar- 
dening, and Mrs. Gale had leaned over the little 
paling. 

“No, I’ve not; but as I have a minute to spare, 
Tll come in now ;” and Mrs. Gale accordingly came 
in, leaving the gate open for the free ingress of the 
pigs and fowls. Fanny quietly closed it ere she fol- 
lowed her visitor into the cottage. 

“Upon my word, it is a very pretty clock—I 
wish I could afford such an one!” said Mrs. Gale. 
“And how nice you haye everything about you,” 
she continued, looking round on the neatly-furnished 
little room; “I wish I could have everything as 
comfortable.” 

“Tam sure I do no not see why you should not,” 
said Fanny ; “your husband has the same wages as 
mine, and our families are of the same size.” 

“ Ah! but your husband does not spend so much 
of his money at the public-house as mine does,” re- 
plied Mrs. Gale. 

“ No, he never enters it.” 

“ And yet, when we were both married,” resumed 
Mrs. Gale, “ people said I made the best match of 
the two, because Gale was a steadier young man 
than Burt. I can’t think how you manage to keep 
him at home.” 

“ By making it neat, and clean, and comfortable,” 
said Fanny, who was quite aware of the style of 
her companion’s housekeeping: “by letting him 
find his supper waiting for him, and his wife and 
children ready to welcome him and keep him com- 
pany.” 

Mrs. Gale stood for a moment, silent and self-con- 
victed. She felt that she could not say the same ; 
that none of these home-luxuries awaited her hus- 
band. She knew that he usually found a disordered 
house and children, an unready supper, and often- 
times an absent wife. Latterly, her husband’s con- 
duct had caused her much anxiety, and the newly- 
awakened thought, that her own had been the cause 
of it, cost her a bitter pang. She said little to Mrs. 
Burt ; but, bidding her soon “good day,” sped home, 
resolving as she went, that if her husband’s refor- 
mation depended on hers, it would be set about 
without delay. 

That evening at the usual hour, the three carpen- 
ters returned to their homes; Burt jesting on his 
way, for his heart was light as he thought of the 
glad faces awaiting him—the others dull and weary, 
for they were exhausted by their day’s work, and 
had no bright home-thoughts to cheer them. 

At length Gale parted with his companions, and 
sauntered slowly homeward, knowing that, however 
late he might be, he usually arrived too soon. At 
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last he reached his home, but stood still in astonish- 
ment at the scene before him, almost doubting 
whether he had not entered the wrong door. The 
room was swept and dusted, aud everything put in 
its place ; the supper was ready, and the children 
neat. But the next moment his wife entered, and 
then he knew his home again; for her own dress 
was amatter that amid all her reformations, Mrs. 
Gale had quite overlooked. But those she had ef- 
fected sufficed for the time; for, pleased with the 
unwonted comfort, her husband remained contented 
at home, 

A proud and happy woman that night was Mrs. 
Gale ; she looked upon the victory over her hus- 
band’s erratic habits as already gained, and that 
it needed but her own pursuance of her new course 
to secure its continuance. Great, then, was her dis- 
appointment when the following evening saw Gale 
desert his altered home for the public-house. She 
had never calculated on the influence of habit ; and 
in the bitterness of her heart, looked on the scheme 
—in the hope of whose success she had worked all 
day so cheerfully—as an utter failure. 

The next morning, as soon as her children were 
despatched to school, Mrs. Gale took her way to 
Mrs. Burt’s cottage, to communicate to her the hopes 
and fears of the last two days. 

But the ever-hopeful Fanny bade her again take 
heart, and continue on the rightful course she had 
entered, without fear but that in the end her object 
would be achieved. 

“You must not be down-hearted,” she said, “ be- 
cause your husband goes to the public-house once 
—no, nor twenty times. We all know and feel how 
difficult it is.to renounce any habit, and all you 
must hope for is to break him of it gradually. Only 
go on in the way you have begun,” continued Fanny, 
cheerfully, “and I do not doubt that, before long, 
your husband will sit at home of an evening as hap- 
py and contented as mine does.” 

“Do you really think so!” said her visitor, wiping 
away her tears. 

“To be sure I do,” said Fanny, gaily. “And 
now, in the meantime, I'll tell you what Tl do; I 
know you are a good reader—I'll lend you a book 
that has interested Burt and me greatly; read a 
little of it to Mr. Gale of an evening, and trust me, 
if, before the book is ended, you do not see the good 
effects of it; and when it is ended you shall have 
another.” 

It needs not to detail the thanks of Mrs. Gale for 
her neighbor’s encouraging words, nor the length to 
which her gossiping propensities would have ex- 
tended them, had not Fanny gently hinted that, if 
either of them intended to maintain the character 
of good housewives, it would not do for them to 
spend the morning thus. Her good resolves thus 
brought.to mind, Mrs. Gale hastily departed. Fanny 
looked after her for a moment, and the sight re- 
called something of importance she had omitted to 
mention. She called after her instantly, and then 
ran down the street. 

“ Whatever you do, Mrs. Gale, do not forget to 
put on a clean gown and cap before evening.” 

Then, speeding back, she went to work with re- 
doubled diligence, to repair the loss of time her 

visitor had occasioned. 





Mrs. Gale took both pieces of Fanny’s advice— 
she put on the clean gown, and she read the book, 
and they both answered excellently ; though it may 
be doubted, interesting to Gale as was the latter, 
whether it would have been so efficacious without 
the former ; for personal neatness has a far greater 
influence than people not practising it can well 
imagine. 

Fanny Burt proved a true prophet, for though, for 
the first few months, Gale went sometimes to the 
public-house, and his wife had frequent lapses into 
her old gossiping and slovenly habits, yet, at the 
end of a year or two, both seemed thoroughly re- 
formed ; and they were as happy and peaceful in 
their neat little cottage-home as any wedded couple 
in Stunbury. 

Meanwhile, months came and went, and brought 
no spell upon their wings for Draper's happiness; 
the spirit of cleanliness, perverted into a demon, 
still reigned paramount over his dwelling ; still did 
he go abroad as much as might be to escape its 
iron rule ; and still did the demon’s prime minister 
look upon herself as a meritorious and ill-used 
woman ; and, in the irritation of mind caused by her 
husband’s absence, and the loss of money it entailed, 
bear more hardly than ever on her children’s little 
faults against neatness and order. 

One evening there had been the usual display of 
great anger for little sins, that, beneath most roofs, 
had been deemed none at all, when Draper, weary 
of the share that fell upon himself, pushed back his 
chair, and, rising, turned to leave the house. 

“ And now,” observed Mrs. Draper, drily, “I sup- 
pose, because you are not allowed to make every- 
thing in a muss without my making any observa- 
tion on the subject, you are going to the public- 
house, to spend there the money I work so hard to 
save ?” 

“No,” replied he, quietly, “Iam only going down 
to Gale's.” And, in truth, his steps had often turn- 
ed thither of late, as Gale’s stay-at-home habits 
were growing stronger; for Draper missed his old 
companion in their former haunts ; and besides, was 
not sorry to pass a comfortable evening elsewhere 
than in a public-house. 

“To Gale’s, repeated his wife, contemptuously- 
“Truly, you have a good taste, to choose a dirty 
house like that ; I am no longer surprised that my 
particularity is disagreeable to you.” 

“Mrs Gale does not keep a dirty house now; it 
is as neat and clean as any one need wish to see,” 


_ replied Draper ; “and, what is more, though it is 


so, she does not make a god of it, and sacrifice her 
husband and children to it, but lets them live in it 
in peace, and quietness, and good temper.” 

Peace, and quietness, and good temper-—how those 
words echoed in Mrs. Draper’s ears long after her 
husband had left the house! They would not 
leave her, but recurred again and again to her 
thoughts. We have before said that Mrs, Draper 
was a conscientious woman, and unfeignedly anxious 
to do her duty by her husband and children; and 
the thought of her husband’s last words suggested 
to her, that to her overstrained love of order she 
had sacrificed their comfort, and by her want of 
peace, quietness, and good temper, had driven her 
husband from his home, was a serious shock to all 
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the feelings of self-approbation in which she had, 
though in yain, endeayored to find happiness. Her 
faults were very different from those of Gale’s once 
untidy wife. Mrs. Gale's were su prominent that 
they were easily rendered obvious, even to her own 
eyes, and could bear no other aspect than their own 
repulsive form; but Mrs. Draper had long believed 
her faults to be virtues; she had regarded herself 
as a pattern wife, and so arduously fulfilled her du- 
ties, as far as she discerned them, that it was indeed 
difficult to believe she could have made so serious 
a mistake. 

But peace, quietness, and good temper, conscience 
whispered to her, were not to be found in her 
dwelling. There was an error somewhere—she had 
been always used to ascribe it wholly to her hus- 
band, but could it be possible that it existed as much, 
perhaps more, in herself? 

Mrs. Draper took council with none save her own 
heart, and her own conscience: but in the end, they 
guided her aright; though painful, indeed, was the 
effort required to follow their dictates, and much it 
cost her to sacrifice, even in part, the habits of over 
particularity which had grown upon her until they 
almost seemed a_ portion of herself. But hard 
though it was to pass over in silence many things 
which fretted and grieved the spirit of house-wor- 
ship she had so long obeyed, she was well repaid 
when her husband drew his chair to the fire of an 
evening, instead of seeking comfort and society 
elsewhere. It was true that he sometimes put his 
foot on the brightly-polished fender, and at first it 
required an effort to restrain the complaint which 
sprang to her lips. But she found that the morn- 
ing’s rubbing made it just as bright as though no 
foot had rested on it, and she felt her heart all the 
lighter for the knowledge. 

Yet, sincere as was Mrs. Draper’s desire of 
making her house comfortable, it was a thing of 
time to gain the needful conquest over herself; nor 
was Draper to be won at once to a change of habits. 
But time and good intentions on both sides, brought 
back the peace and happiness which seemed to 
have deserted their dwelling; and at length the 
faces within it grew as bright as the tables which 
were ready to mirror them, for the neatest cottage 
in the village became one of its most cheerful and 
best-loved homes.— Christian Parlor Magazine. 





Tue ConstiruTion or Man.—The publishers of the Phre- 
noiogical Journal have in press, and will immediately pub- 
lish a school edition of the ConsTiTuTION oF Man. 
By Grorcer ComBE, 

The school edition will be divided into paragraphs, and so 
arranged as to be adapted to the comprehension of youth. 
It will contain questions and answers, and serve as a class 
book. “ 

The price of this school edition will be 25 cents single 
copy; or five copies for $1, twelve copies for $2, and a still 
greater reduction where a large number are ordered. 

It is hoped that every teacher will examine this work, 
and introduce it to the notice of parents, who would have 
their children made acquainted with the physical and moral 
laws which govern their being. 

The North Anerican Miscellany, a weekly Magazine of 
chvice selections from the ourrent literature of this country 
and Europe, is the title of a new work we find on our table, 
which is not inferior to the best periodicals in the country, 
either as regards its typoeraphica execution or its contents. 
Judging from the numbers before us, this weekly is bound 
to shine in the galaxy of literature, a star of the first magni- 


tude, A. Palmer & Co., Publishers: 8 Barclay street, New 
ork, 
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DOMESTIC. 


The death of three veteran and distinguished 
members of the American press, John S. Skinner, 
of Philadelphia, Isaac Hill, of Concord, N. H., and 
Mordecai M. Noah, of New York, took place during 
the latter part of March, within a few days of each 
other. Mr. Skinner was for many years the editor 
of the “ American Farmer,” the oldest agricultural 
journal in the United States, and at the time of his 
death conducted “The Plow, the Loom, and the 
Anvil,” a monthly publication, devoted to the in- 
terests of American industry. For a long time, he 
was at the head of the Post-office in Baltimore, 
where, by a singular coincidence, he met with the 
accident that occasioned his death. He was leaving 
the Post-office, where he had been for the transac- 
tion of business, and by mistake opening a door 
which led to the cellar, he was precipitated to the 
foot of the stairs, received a severe fracture on the 
skull and died in a few hours. He was a native of 
Virginia, in early life a disciple of the Jeffersonian 
school of politics, subsequently devoted to the 
Protective policy, and always an ardent patriot and 
an honest man. His generous disposition and na- 
tive frankness of manners made him a universal 
favorite in social intercourse, and won him a large 
number of devoted personal friends—Mr. Hill 
during a long period of years had sustained a 
prominent part in the politics of New Hampshire, 
and by his energy, diligence, adroitness and zeal, 
established an influence in that State, such.as was 
wielded by no public man among his contempora- 
ries. He was a native of Charlestown, Mass, In 
the latter part of his life he devoted much atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, preSenting the results 
of his experiments in a journal called “The Far- 
mer,” which he conducted with signal ability and 
tact—A biographical sketch of Major Noah is 
given in another department of the present number, 
accompanied with a portrait. It is said that he 
has left a copious record of his autobiography, 
which, with his power of description, his retentive 
memory, his fertility of anecdote, and his racy, 
vigorous, common-sense style, must prove a work 
of peculiar interest. 








Five young ladies embarked as teachers for Ore- 
gon, in a recent trip of the steamer Empire City to 
Chagres, under the protection of the Hon. S. R. 
Thurston, member of Congress from Oregon. They 
are from different States, three from New York, one 
from Maine and one from Vermont, and belong to 
four different religious denominations, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist. They have 
started on their beneficent mission, at the instance 
of Gov. Slade, General Agent of the Board of Na- 
tional Popular Education———The questions of 
Land Limitation and Homestead Exemption have 
been postponed by the New Jersey Legislature 
till the next session. Meantime, they will doubt- 
less be made the subjects of popular discussion, 
until the public mind shall be prepared to act on 
them understandingly——Martin Farquhar Tup- 
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per, the author of “Proverbial Philosophy,” and 
other works which have found many readers in this 
country, arrived in New York about the middle of 
March, and is now making a rapid tour in the 
United States. He has been received with great 
attention and hospitality—The Minnesota news- 
papers speak of great suffering by famine among 
the Indians in the upper part of that country. 
Above Crow Wing, it is estimated that more than 
five hundred have died in consequence of privation. 
A series of resolutions have passed the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, condemning the disunion mea- 
sures of South Carolina, and disayowing any action 
by the people of the State intended to destroy the 
integrity of the Union. A law has been enacted 
by the Legislaiure of New Jersey, providing that 
ten hours shall be considered a legal days labor in 
all manufacturing establishments, and that no chil- 
dren shall be employed in them under the age of 
ten years. The mining operations during the 
winter in the vicinity of Lake Superior haye been 
attended with extraordinary success. Sixteen mines 
haye been opened on the Ontonagon River, and the 
number will be greatly increased before the close 
of the summer. A branch of the German Com- 
munists residing in the vicinity of Buffalo has been 
established in Haldimand County, Canada. The 
colony consists of fifty members, who occupy a do- 
main of seven hundred acres. They are said to be 
an orderly and industrious body of people, and to 
have attained a considerable degree of prosperity.— 
The Canadian Government have acknowledged the 
claim of William Lyon McKenzie for $1,000 and 
interest for public services prior to the rebellion in 
which he took such a conspicuous part. Mr. 
McKenzie has just been elected to the seat in the 
Canadian Legislature, vacated by the death of Da- 
vid Thompson, Esq., a member from the County of 
Haldimand. The Industrial Congress, whose 
sessions have excited a good deal of interest during 
the past winter in New York, have published a 
circular to the laboring classes in all parts of the 
world, inviting them to appoint delegates to a Gen- 
eral Convention in London, to be held the present 
month, for the purpose of considering the evils 
which grow out of the existing relations of labor 
and capital, and of consulting on the general prin- 
ciples, which may afford a remedy. The Free 
School principle has been adopted by the Trustees 
of Toronto. The route to California by the San 
Juan River will be completed by the middle of 
July. Three iron steamers, each 110 feet long, and 
capable of carrying from 200 to 300 passengers, 
are to be placed on the river and the lake. Two 
will run from San Juan to the rapids of Castillo 
Viejo, and one from the rapids to the city of Nica- 
ragua. A good road has been connected from that 
city to the port of San Juan del Sur on the Pacific, 
a distance of twelve miles. On the opening of the 
route, steamers will leave New York and San 
Francisco direct for central America.——The State 





























of Wisconsin, on the 1st of last June, had 22,034 
Farms, 56,281 dwelling houses, 1,273 manufacto- 
ries in various branches, and 305,538 inhabitants. 
The ayerage number of deaths which took place 
during the preceding year was about one in a hun- 
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dred—a small proportion showing the healthiness 
of the climate and the hardy character of the pop- 


ulation. John B. Gough has been lecturing on 
Temperance in Ohio, Kentucky and other Western 
States. He obtained six thousand signers to the 
pledge in Cincinnati. Dr. Joseph R. Buchanan 
has lectured on Land Reform in Cincinnati. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson has produced a good deal 
of sensation by a course of lectures in Pittsburgh. 
——Hon. Orville Hungerford, formerly member of 
Congress from Jefferson Co., N. Y., recently died 
at Watertown, aged sixty-one. He was a man of 
extensive business relations, and greatly esteemed 
for his personal character. The Hungarian colo- 
nists in Texas have met with a most cordial recep- 
tion from the citizens of Galveston——-A new 
system of postal arrangements has been established 
between the United States and Canada, by which 
mails are interchanged at several central points, 
the postage between any office in the United States 
and any office in Canada being ten cents, for a dis- 
tance not exceeding three thousand miles from the 
Canadian line. 

















The latest néws from California represents the 
prospects of the miners as being decidedly favora- 
ble. The operations at the quartz mines are highly 
successful, and the discoveries of gold at Trinity 
Bay are confirmed. The Legislature has failed to 
elect a Senator in place of Col. Fremont; and after 
one hundred and forty-four ineffectual ballotings, 
the joint Committee adjourned. A dreadful tragedy 
has been enacted in Sacramento City. Aman who 
had taken the life of another in a street brawl, 
without provocation was tried before a Lynch 
jury and hung on the spot. Another desperado 
narrowly escaped the same fate at San Francisco- 
He was saved by the firmness and decision of 
three of the People’s jury, and handed over to the 
legal authorities for trial. 


The new silver three cent piece, which was 
ordered to be coined by the last Congress, in refer- 
ence to the change in the Postage law, is nearly 
ready for circulation. It is a neat and convenient 
coin, and will, to a certain degree, take the place of 
copper change. The proportions of which it consists, 
are three fourths silver to one fourth copper, so that 
it presents nearly the appearance of standard silver. 
The size is between a gold dollar and a half dime, 
but"it is so much thinner than either, that it can 
easily be distinguished by the touch. A capital C, 
with three numerals indicates its value. The thir- 
teen stars of the original States encircle the edge, 
and on the reverse is a star, with the American 
shield in the center, and the inscription “ United 
States of America” 1851. 


A Fugitive Slave named Thomas Sims was 
arrested in Boston, on the 8d of April, by the Dep- 
uty United States Marshal, assisted by a portion of 
the City Police. As soon as the cause of his appre- 
hension was discovered, the cry of kidnapper was 
raised; a general bustle ensued; and the prisoner 
drawing a knife, inflicted a severe stab upon one of 
the officers. He was, however, secured and lodged 
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in the lock-up of the Court-House. Meantime, a 
collision took place between one of the Marshals, 
and Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, an eminent lawyer at 
the Suffolk Bar, who was arrested and subjected to 
a temporary confinement in the watch-house. An 
alarm of fire being raised, Mr. Fletcher Webster, 
son of the Secretary of the United States, suppos- 
ing it to be for the purpose of collecting a mob for 
the rescue of the fugitive, assaulted a watchman 
who was ringing the bell of King’s Chapel and 
attempted to drag him from the rope. The watch- 
man called for assistance, when Mr. Webster was 
secured, and locked up in jail. On the next morn- 
ing, the fugitive was taken before the U.S. Com- 
missioner, Mr. George T. Curtis, and his examina- 
tion commenced. He was aided by Messrs. Ran- 
toul, Sewall, and C. G. Loring, who appeared as 
his counsel. During the examination, a meeting of 
the opponents of the Fugitive Slave Law was 
held on the Common, and adjourned to Tremont 
Temple, at which speeches were made by Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, Rev. Theodore Parker, Rev. 
Nathaniel Colver and others. An ineffectual 
attempt had previously been made to procure the 
permission of the Legislature to hold the meeting in 
the State House yard. After various attempts to 
oppose legal obstacles to the surrendering of the 
prisoner, and a protracted examination and argu- 
ment before the Commissioner, the case was deci- 
ded in favor of the claimant, and the fugitive was 
delivered to the custody of the U. S. Marshal, to 
be conveyed to his owner in the State of Georgia. 


The next meeting of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science will be held at 
Cincinnati early in the present month. This is 
the first session of the Association at the West, and 
the interest of the oceasion, will doubtless draw a 
large number of visitors to the Queen City. The 
passage on Lake Erie and the Ohio Rail Roads, will 
be granted to members of the Convention at a 
reduction of one half from the stated prices, and 
the hospitality of friends in the city, will be extended 
to the visitors during the session. 


The new Constitution which has been submitted 
for acceptance to the people of the State of Ohio, 
by the Convention appointed for the purpose, is 
deeply imbued with a liberal and progressive spirit. 
It provides for the maintenance of religious freedgm, 
of liberty of speech, and of the press, of equality of 
political rights, and prohibits imprisonment for debt, 
The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary 
of State, Treasurer, and Attorney General, are fo 
be chosen by the people for a term of two years. 
The members of each branch of the Legislature are 
to be chosen for the same term of time. The judi- 
ciary is to be chosen by popular election, most of 
the judges holding their office for five years. Elec- 
tions in all cases are to be by ballot, andthe right of 
suffrage accorded to every free white male citizen, 
The State is to provide for the support of Common 
Schools, and Institutions for the Blind, Insane, and 
Deaf and Dumb. No Lotteries, nor sale of Lottery 
Tickets, are to be permitted in the State. 








George McDuffie, one of the most distinguished 
men in the political history of South Carolina, died 
on the 11th of March, after a protracted illness, 
which had been gradually undermining his consti- 
tution for several years. His entrance into public 
life, was as a member of Congress in 1821 ; he 
held this office until 1885; was then elected Goy- 
ernor of his native State; and was subsequently 
returned to the Senate of the United States, 
serving six years in that capacity ; when increasing 
ill health compelled him to retire from the field of 
politics. Devoted to the principles and measures, 
which found such an ardent advocate in the late 
Mr. Calhoun, his public career was marked by 
energy and frankness ; while in private life, he won 
the esteem of his acquaintances by the integrity 
and generosity of his character. 


FOREIGN. 


A terrific explosion has taken place at a coal 
mine near Paisley, Scotland, destroying a number 
of lives. The pit, in which it occurred is the deep- 
est in Scotland, being 1,050 feet in depth at the 
perpendicular shaft. An angle of one foot in five 
is made by the ascending shaft, so that the workings 
are about 780 feet below the surface. The explo- 
sion took place on the usual pay day, when a large 
number of the men had commenced work at an 
early hour, About sixty-three men and boys had 
descended before five o’clock, when the report was 
heard at the neighboring town of Paisley. A gen- 
eral rush was at once made to the spot, which 
presented a scene of awful desolation. One of the 
cages had been blown up to the height of the 
framing of the pit, thirty-feet above ground, and 
after jerking the rope from the pulley at the top, 
had fallen back into the shaft. The wood-work was 
blown from the bottom of the shaft and scattered 
in a shower of splinters a hundred yards from the 
top. The pit was so choked up by the ruins, that 
it was difficult to reach the bottom, and afford 
relief to those who might remain alive. It was not 
until the next evening, that the shaft was opened, 
when two men were found alive, but almost entirely 
exhausted. They were immediately brought to the 
surface, and means applied for their restoration. 
They were unable to give the least account of the 
explosion. It was found that the dead bodies could 
not be recovered without great difficulty and 
danger. There was no hope that any in the pit 
remained alive. 


A discovery has been made of several volumes 
of manuscripts relating to America, in the library 
of the Dominican friar at Rome. Among their 
contents are the narratives of Catholic Missionaries 
who visited this country during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The sales of season tick- 
ets to the World’s Fair, amounted to about 5,000 on 
the 12th of March, and they continued in steady 
demand, The personal property of the deceased 
General Bem, was sold at auction on the 23d of 
Jan, at Aleppo. Every one was anxious to possess 
some memorial of the great soldier, and the most 
trifling articles were accordingly sold for a high 
price. An odd cotton sock, worth 4d, sold for 9s; 








a cotton coat, worth 25s, sold for 55s; a pair of 
fur-lined inexpressibles, worth 30s, sold for £6 ; 
common cotton nightcaps, worth 3d, brought 16s ; 
a broken common China cup, value 2d, sold for 20s ; 
an old pillow case, value 1s, brought 5s; a cravat, 
value 7s, realized 20s; a pair of leather straps, 
value 1d, sold for 9s! &e. The last days of Bem 
were troubled by poverty. He had made no 
provision against a rainy day, although in the 
course of his military career, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities for amassing wealth. He was indebted to 
the amount of about $8,000, chiefly to creditors in 
Paris. Joanna Baillie, the celebrated dramatic 
author died at the advanced age of 88, on the 23d 
of Feb. She was distinguished no less for her 
active common sense, the strength and purity of 
her affections, and the unpretending simplicity of 
her manner , than for her brilliant inventive genius 
and her graphic skill in the delineation of the 
passions. The question with regard to an edition 
of the Bible in Diodati’s Italian translation, has 
excited a good deal of attention since the restora- 
tion of the Papal Government. This edition was 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
under the Republican Government, and afterwards 
deposited for safe keeping at the American Consul- 
ate. The Pope demanded the confiscation of the 
Bibles, as an illegal publication. After much dis- 
cussion, a compromise has been effected, through 
the mediation of Mr. Cass, the United States 
Charge at Rome. The Pope abandons the demand 
for a confiscation, and agrees to take the Bibles at 
a fair valuation. They have accordingly been sent 
to the Quirinal Palace, to the number of nearly 
4,000 copies, where they will be effectually sup- 
pressed by the Papal authorities Two Chinese 
merchants have arrived at Berlin on their way to 
England for the purpose of visiting the World’s 
Fair, They tool the overland route through 
Russia in preference to a sea voyage by junk, on 
which some of their associates have embarked. 











The yearly sales of penny periodicals in London are 
as follows: The Family Herald, 175,000; London 
Journal, 170,000 ; Reynold’s Miscellany and other 
works, 55,000; Lloyd’s Miscellany and other works, 
95,000 ; Willoughby’s works, 5,000; Collin’s do., 
3,000; Bergers do., 3000 ; Penny Illustrated News, 
5,000; the Lamp, &ec., 10,000, Some of the publi- 
cations sell for three half-pence, and their reputed 
circulation are these : Chamber’s Journal 80,000; 
Chamber’s Paper’s 6,000 ; Eliza Cook’s Journal, 
15,000; Leigh Hunt’s Journal, 6,000 ; Howitt’s 
and People’s Journal, 6,000; St. James and St. 
Giles, 8,000. Of the two-penny publications, the 
following are only a portion: Knight’s Cyclopedia 
of Industry,4,000; Knight’s Cyclopedia of London, 
3,000; Knight's Railway Excursion, 3,000; Knight’s 
Half-Hours with the Best Authors, 3,000 ; London 
Labor and Poor, 18,000; Household Words, 80,000 ; 
Holyoake’s and Watson’s publications, most of 
which are sold for two-pence, nearly 12,000. In 
Holland there are 125 monthly and 14 weekly 
periodicals. Of these 32 are devoted to Protestant 
theology, 6 to Catholic, 5 to theology in general 
without distinction of doctrine, 1 to Judaism, 4 to 
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Law, 4 to Industry and Commerce, 3 to Military 
Science, 8 to Architecture, 8 to Naval Affairs, 2 to 
Natural History, 4 to Botany and Agriculture, 8 to 
Medicine and Surgery, 1 to veterinary Science, 24 
to Philological subjects, 8 to Education, 3 to History, 
8 to Geography and Travels, 18 to Literature and 
Criticism, &e. One of the Protestant Theological 
periodicals is published in French; the rest in 
Dutch. An interesting collection of Autographs 
was sold at auction at London on the 2d inst. A 
Letter of Beethoven brought $13: One of Edward 
Burke on the Catholic question, $10 50 ; one of S. 
T. Coleridge, $14 ; a collection of letters by Philip 
Doddridge, most of which had been published, 
$65 ; 48 Official letters of Marshal Ney, $25; a 
Letter of Pius IX. $8 ; a Signature of Archibald 
Angus, who married the widow of James IV. of 
Scotland, $5 60; a Letter of the Regent Morton, 
$8; A letter of Cardinal Betoun, $8 ; the Original 
Manifesto of the old Pretender James III. to the 
English people, shortly before the attempt of the 
Prince Charles Edward, $55 ; a private Letter of 
the same personage, $15. 





General Dembinski was at Constantinople on 
the 1st of March, having left his fellow-prisoners at 
Kutayah, expecting the intelligence of an amnesty 
from the Emperor of Austria. Dembinski was 
received by the French embassy with cordiality, 
and was visited by all the refugees of distinction in 
Constantinople, both Poles and Italians. On the 
evening of his arrival he was serenaded by a com- 
pany of refugee musicians called Garibaldi’s band, 
who in the interval between the’ airs, shouted 
“The Republic forever ! Down with the Austrians.” 
Dembinski was about to embark by the next mail 
steamer for Paris. The celebrated Danish natur- 
alist, Oersted, died at Copenhagen on the 11th 
of March, at the age of 77. He was distinguished 
for his successful researches in Electro-Magnetism, 
of which science he was the original discoverer. 
The consumption of German beer in Munich, amount- 
ted in 1850, to 30,000,000 quarts. A small tax is 
imposed on this favorite beverage by the city, 
which affords a sufficient sum for all the municipal 
expenses, A large mine of oxide of zinc has 
been discovered in Baden, supposed to have been 
worked by the Romans a thousand years ago, and 
to have been neglected from that time to the 
present. M. Guizot is said to be preparing for 
the publication of a new journal, which is to be 
under his exclusive control. It will advocate the 














policy of fusing the present Conservative parties. 


The London Commissioners of Police Lave 
issued a general order prohibiting the playing of 
organs in any of the thorough-fares of the Metropo- 
lis A. collection of romances and tales pur- 
porting to have been written by the Emperor Na- 
poleon, when a youth, is about to be published in a 
Paris newspaper. It is said that there is satisfac- 
tory proof of their genuineness. Doubtful. 








_ Jenny Liyv.—In compliance with an almost 
universal desire on the part of our readers, we shall 
in another number, present the portrait, together 
with a phrenological description of this unequalled 
vocalist. 





Rewivws, 


Tur Puitosoppy or SprirriruaAL INTERCOURSE.— 
Being an explanation of modern mysteries, by 
Anprew Jackson Davis. New York: Fow1rers 
and Wetts, Publishers,—Pyice 50 cents,—mail- 
able. 


[ Various opinions have been entertained in regard 
to the writings of Mr. A. J. Davis. Those who 


enjoy a personal acquaintance with him, entertain 


the highest respect both for his integrity and intel- 
ligence. Those who know him through his writings, 
while they may differ with him in opinion, cannot 
for a moment doubt his sincerity. Those who 
know him nof, and only judge him by themselves, 
by hearsay, or by some other equally unreliable 
principle, may, and often do, judge him wrongly. 

Before pronouncing an opinion, it would be well 
for all who are interested in the matter, to first 
inform themselves as to the truth of his declarations, 
or “revelations.” It will, as a general thing, be 
safe to receive that which seems probable, and 
hold the judgment in suspense, until further inves- 
tigation may enable the party to prove, or disprove 
the point in question. 

It is always just and generous to hear both 
sides of a question before deciding, nor should any 
man be condemned unheard. 

Deplorable it is, that we have had so few inde- 
pendent and original thinkers. Many persons form 
their opinions according to party creed, or the 
dictum of “ our Doctor, Priest, or Professor,” right or 
wrong, and never venture beyond them on any 
account,fearing the annihilation of present political, 
religious, or social privileges. 


But to the book before us. We shall, in the 


“present case, introduce a portion of the first chap- 


ter of Mr. Davis’ new book to our readers, which we 
submit to their impartial unprejudiced minds. | 


The intelligent individual needs not to be inform- 
ed that this Age is one of unparalleled mental 
activity. He who reads the popular publications 
of these times, and has traveled far from the home 
of his birth, is not startled at the announcement of 
any new discovery in science, in philosophy, or in 
theology. And discoveries are being unceasingly 
unfolded. Realities, more wondrous and magnifi- 
cent than the tales and romances of oriental lands, 
are being daily evolved from the deep foundations 
of nature; and the familiar developements of 
modern sciences exceed, in their availability, to 
universal man and in their powers of accomplish- 
ment, all the mythical achievements of magic and 
all the traditional wonders of enchantment. 

Moreover, this Age, when compared with any of 
the previous periods, which, like mile-stones, mark 
the advancements of Time, and the events of the 
past, is emphatically one of THoveut, The past is 
stained with blood ; because desire and selfishness 
have wielded the scepter of power; and passion, 
not being well disciplined and subjugated to 
Reason’s admonitions and Nature’s immutable 
laws, has ruled the world instead of wisdom; and 
thus geeiny, more than judgment, has guided the 
kingdoms and nations of earth into a vast laby- 
rinth of anarchy, superstition and mystery, Surely, 
it seems strange to affirm, and it is a thing heartily 
to be deplored, that mankind have been victims to 
an excess of feeling—especially, when almost 
always those in power are complained of as wanting 
in feeling. It is not, in fact, that influential minds 
are without feeling, but that its excess and misap- 


. 








plication are vicious ; it is with them that undisci- 
plined and ungoverned sentiment which in the 
heart of the mother causes her to “ spoil the child ;” 
she is not wanting in feeling for her offspring, but 
that undisciplined feeling, in its excess, sets judg- 
ment aside, to make room for the unbounded sweep 
of impulse; it is that uncontrolled, unholy, and 
selfish passion which generates a frenzied fanati- 
cism and deyastates an empire. 


But Iam deeply moved to gratitude in view of 
the fact that, without any diminution of affectional 
and charitable feeling among mankind, this Age is 
one of Intelligence ; and that passion which is as 
blind and dangerous with its impulses in favor of, 
as in its epposition to, any person or object, is now 
being subjugated to the wisdom principle. Love 
and wisdom, or affectation and judgment, are 
becoming more as one—the former supplying the 
soul with warmth, zeal, and impulse ; the latter 
governing those zealous impulses, rendering the 
mind harmonious and happy, thus gradually bring- 
ing nations into religious unity and political confed- 
eration. But here 1 must utter my impression that 
many men have not yet acquired sufficient wisdom 
to keep them from rushing impetuously, like a 
tiger from his cage, into the commission of horrid 
crimes and murderous deeds; they start up at the 
war-shout, and their voices echo to the call for 
blood ; and, though prudence and deliberation 
begin to adorn the career of public, influential 
characters in our own legislations,—though many of 
their acts are tinted with the conservatism of wis- 
dom,—yet, should the nation become excited upon 
some great question of national policy, there is not 
sufficient wisdom and knowledge of nature’s laws 
among the masses to save the Union from a most 
disastrous termination! It is well to know our 
internal weakness, both as individuals and a nation, 
in order to be prepared for all emergencies, As 
“knowledge is power,” so is wisdom a sure safe- 
guard against ad error and misdirection. If we 
allow wisdom to guide us, we shall inevitably be 
conducted into the presence of Truth, Contentn.ent, 
and Peace. 

It is undeniable, I think, that Zruth is seldom, if 
ever, attained when the mind, which is seeking it, 
is actuated by motives of unkindness, or selfishness, 
or unrighteousness. Truth must be sought for its 
own sake; not to sustain any position which an 
individual may have, in haste, or from the impul- 
sions of desire, taken, and, perhaps, upon some new 
but unwarrantable basis. The wise man, and the 
man of integrity and honor, never pollutes his intel- 
lectual endowments with attempts to sustain any 
doctrinal position which he may haye assumed, 
merely because he assumes it, nor from pride of 
opinion, or highmindedness; but he yields his 
personal desires and material gratification to the 
higher aspirations of his nature—is willing to sacri- 
fice his reputation, his life even, upon the altar of 
Truth—and is ready to be led, by reason and wis- 
dom, into any region of thought whatsoever. 


[The work under notice, contains Chapters on 
Trura anp Mystery—Gop’s UntversaL Provi- 
DENCE—TuHE Miractes oF THIS AGE—TxHE Deroay 
oF SUPERSTITION—THE GUARDIANSHIP OF SPIRITS 
—Tue DiscernMent or Spirirs—THe Srratrorp 


Mystrertes—Tur Doorrine or Evin Spriritrs—Tue 
ORIGIN OF Spirit SouNDS-—ConcERNING SYMPATHETIO 


Sprrits—Tue Formation or Crrctes—TueE Resur- 
RERCTION OF THE Deap—A. VOICE FROM THE SPIRit- 
Lanp—Tue True RELicion.” 


These subjects are all treated in the most serious, 
yet agreeable manner, and no person can cease 
from their perusal without having an increase of 
Faith, Hope, Charity and positive Knowledge. We 
commend the volume to all who desire information 
on these vastly important, but misunderstood 
subjects, ] 
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Geurral Patirey, 














Works on Hypropatny, PuysloLoey, and PHRENOLOGY, 
whether published in Europe or America, may be obtained 
at the office of this JourNnaL. 





In CanadaA.—Our pnblications may be obtained at New 
York prices of Mr. James Lesciz and Sens, Toronto ; an 
of Mr. Dawson; Montreal. 


Dr. N. D. Lasavie, of Galveston, Texas, will supply 
our Works on Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, Mag- 
netism, Psychology, &c. We have shipped him a quantity 
of our PHRENOLOGICAL Busts, those indispensible aids to 
every student in Phrenology, whichhe will be pleased to 
furnish. 





In CirveLanp—The demand for works on PHreno.oey, 
PuysioLoey, and Hyproparuy, is rapidly increasing. We 
have just shipped a complete assortment to Messrs. SMrrH, 
Knieutr, & Company, wholesale and retatl dealers, to whom 
we cheerfully recommend those in want of our publica- 
tions. 

Every BooxksEeLLeR in the United States would find it 

rofitable to eugage inthe sale of our Books. The demand 
is now almost unlimited. 


In Axron.—Our good friend, Z. Barer, has established 
a regular Book store, where may also be found a complete 
assortment of all works published at our New-York estab- 
lishment. 





In Cincinnati1.—Our publications will be supplied at 
wholesale prices, by Messrs. Post & Company. 

These gentlemen feel a lively interest in the promul- 
gation of the new views, to which our works are devoted. 





The unprecedented demand for the Journal, will force us 
to commence a new volume in July. New subscribers who 
wish it, can now commence this year in July, instead of 
January. Each subscription will be for one year, as hereto- 
fore; commencing either in January or July. 


Tue Great Harmonta.—The second volume of this 
work, by A. J. Davis, will be published in June next—price, 
$1 25. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Etecrro-MaGgnetic REMEDIES AND VIBRATING Mag- 
netic MACHINES, OF THE LATE Dr. H. H. SHeRwoov.— 
Norice—The preparation of Dr. H. H. Suerwoop’s well 
known Electro-Magnetic Remedies which have obtained 
a success so remarkable in the cure of Curonic Dis#asEs, 
is continued as usnal at his late residence, in accordance 
with his last will and directions, by his son-in-law, Wm. 
LARNED, with competent medical assistance, uader the 
name of H. H. SHerwoop’s Successors, 

They also continue the medical practice of Dr. Sherwood 
and the publication of his various medical works. 

His Macenetic Macuines, which are admirably atlapted 
for medical use, are also manufactured by them, and can be 
sent by express or otherwise, to any part of the world. All 
communications should be addressed to H. H. Surrwood’s 
Successors, 102 Chambers street, New-York. 

We would call attention to the following abstract of Dr. 
Sherwood’s theory of medical practice: 

[From the Manhattan Souvenir.] 


Tue Evecrro-Maenetic THrory or MeEpicaL PRAc- 
vTIce.—We are not of the number who at once enter a nil 
utili upon the promulgation of a new theory, or one differ- 
ing from the dogmas of the schools. Nay, we derive a 
positive pleasure from the examination of ideas above the 
plane of orthodox and gray-bearded sciences. At this pres- 
ent writing, we owe no little satisfaction to the examination 
of a pamphlet containing the ratzonale of the late Dr. Suxr- 
woop’s practice in acute and chronic diseases. The pam- 
phlet gives aconcise history of the rise and progress of the 
magnetic practice, and the theory appears well supported 
by analogy, and proven by conciuslve experiments. : 

All the organs of the body are, without exception, 
covered with a kind of skin called a serous membrane, 
in which are an immense number of minute glands, 
with ducts terminating in open orifices on the surface. 
These glands excrete a watery fluid by which the surfaces 
are kept constantly moist. The internal part of the body, 
the mouth, cesophagus, stomach,and intestines,are also lined 
with a membrane differing from the one above mentioned, 
in having a villous instead of a serous surface, The mem- 
branes enclose glands and numerons cavities opening also 
upon the surface. These ducts and cavities are filled with a 
semi-fluid, or mucus, which is constantly issuing from 
them ; and hence these are called the mucus membranes, 
In the human body there are also four hundred and thirty- 
six muscles arranged for producing motion. These muscles 
are also covered with a membrane, the outer side of which 
has a serous and the inner a mucus surface. 

There are thus two surfaces in the human organization 
disposed in different ways, exuding each its own fluid. Re- 
peated experiments have demonstrated that each of these 
exudations gives out its peculiar electric force ; the serous 








giving the négative, and the mucus the positive ; thus form- 
ing a magnetic battery in which the neryes are wires con- 
veying the current to the brain. 

In a state of health these secretions and forces are in a 
state of equilibrium. Ina state of disease there is a pre- 
dominance of one force over the other. Upon this discoy- 
ery Dr. Sherwood’s theory is based, his remedies being elec- 
tric in theiraction, and restoring the positive and negative 
currents in the body to a healthy equipoise. 

H. H. SHERWOOD’S 


mylt Successors, 102 Chambers-st, 





CLotuine. Immense Srock or Sprine anD SUMMER 
CLoruine at Boorn & Fostrer’s FAsHionaBLE CLOTHING 
EsTaBLISHMENT, 27 CouRTLAND STREET, BETWEEN THE 
WesTERN AND Mercnants’ Horen—WHOLESALE AND Re- 
TaIL.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the largest 
and most desirable assortments of Serine and SuMMER 
CLorutne ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats; sack, business and 
office coats ; pants and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and richest patterns ; dressing gowns ; shirts ; draw- 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, &c. Also, 
a large assortment of blankts, and all the styles of cloth- 
ing suitable to the California trade. The manufacturing 
department being under their own supervision, they feel 
the assurance that for varieity or cheapness, they are with- 
outa rival. The attention of gentlemen vistiing the city, 
is respectfully invited to our assortment, where they can at 
once be supplied with every article requisitfe for a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe, equal in every respect to the best custom 
work, and at half the expense. 

The Wholesale Departmeut is at all times suppled with 
every variety of the most seasonable styles of goods, and 
they are enabled to supply Country Merchants at prices be- 
low those of any other establishment in this city, Garments 
purchased at their establishment, will be freely exchanged 
if they do not fit, and every article warranted as good as 
represented. 

fuLL Suits furnished to order at a few hours notice, and 
sent to any part of the United States—J. C. BOOTH, 
H, L. FOSTER. my3t 


_ Hyproparnic EncycLop#pIA—A CoMPLETE SysTEM oF 
Practica, HypropaTHy aNnD HyGiENE—COoMPRISING :— 


Part 1, OuTLiInEs or ANATOMY, ILLUSTRATED. 

Part Il, PHystoLogy or THE HuMAN Bopy, ILLUSTRA- 
TED. 

Part UII. Hyerentc AGENCIES AND PRESERVATION OF 
HEALTH. 

Part IV. Dimrerics anp Hyproparuic CookrERy. 

Part V. THeory anpD Pracrice or Water TREAT- 
MENT. 

Part VI. Specian ParnoLtogy anp Hypro-THERAPEU- 
Tics, inclding the nature, causes, symptoms, 
and treatment of all known diseases. ' 

Part VII. AprLicaTIoN TO SurRGicaL DISEASES. 

Part VILL. Aretication Tro Mipwirery anp THE Nor- 


seRY. Desiginedas a guide to families and 
students, and asa text-book for physicians. 
By R. T. Traut, M. D. 

The above work is now in press, and will be issued in se- 
rial numbers as rapidly as possible. It will consist of eight 
numbers, of about one hundred pages each. [ts object is to 
bring into the most condensed and practical form, all the 
facts and philosophy in medicines and its collateral sciences 
pertaining to the Philosophy of Life and Health, and the 
Water Cure Treatment of Diseases. The price of the entire 
work, will be $2 00; each number 25 cents, Orders should 
be post paid, aud directed to the Publishers, FowLers & 
WELts, 131 Nassau st., New-York, 


Se.pnHo’s AneLEsEY Leg—Made solely by Wm. Sztpuo, 
24 Spring street, New-York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost Jimb, on which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years ; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years, All 
who have the misfortue to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, SELPHO’s ARTIFICIAL HanpD, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c, Further applica- 
eee application or by letter, post paid, attendea to.— 
my 6t 








Wantep—Acenrs, to sell in every county in the State of 
Ohio, the AmerricAN Farmers New and UNIVERSAL 
Hanp Book,a book that will be wanted by every family 
owning as much as a garden. Only a small capital will be 
necessary to commence operations. The books are delivered 
in Ohio, free of expense to agents. Apply immediately. 
Address, post paid, Z. Baker, AKRON, Smmit Co., Ohio, 
sole agents for the State.—my It 





A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 

rovement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
etter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluable for its con- 
venience and utility. It needs only to be seen and used to 
be epprpctated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios, They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Rieuts, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 


¢ 
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States and Cities, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
sothat the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, May secure a pecuniary fortune, 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease While writing, will purchase this im- 
provement, For further information, address E. B, For- 
BusH, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 





IMPORTANT To CARRIAGE MAKERS AND DraLers.— 
Sprout’s patent cushioned carriage spring, are manufactured 
and sold by the Union Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Wm. Wright & Co, Newark, N.J. & John B. Bell, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Proprietors, Sprout, Burrows & Co., of Hughsville, Ly- 
coming Co., Pa. For a description, see circulars which may 
be obtained at the abovenamed places.—my It 





Gurn Haven Water Coure.—This establishment, so 
beautifully situated at the head of Skeneateles Lake, in the 
State of New York, is now open for guests. It has Deen 
thoroughly refited and furnished. The water is of the very 
finest quality, and in abundance. For further particulars, 
address the Physician, as follows—J. C. Jackson, M. D., 


- Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y,—my It 





LIFK INSURANCE, 


ManuaTTAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, OF THE CITY 
or New-York. 


Orrice, 108 BRoapway, CORNER or Pine STREET.—CasH 
CariTau, $100,000, besides the accumulation from a large 
business. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Myndert Van Schaick, Ambrose C, Kingsland, 
Caleb S. Woodhull, David Austen, 
Edwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 
William Burgher, Nath. G. Bradford, 
D. Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 
KE. J. Anderson, James C, Baldwin, 
Eleazor Parmly, Wm. K, Strong, 
John 8, Williams, David S. Mills, Jr., 
D. Austin Muir, Lewis B. Loder, 
George D. Phelps, John P. Brown, 
Denton Pearsall, J. B. Herrick, 
Edward Haight, John P. Ware, 
Wm. J. Valentine, Daniel Burtnett, 
Humphrey Phelps, George Webb, 
John 8. Harris, John A. Merritt, 
George Hastings, Henry Stokes, 
Silas C. Herring, James Van Norden, 


A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President. 

C. Y. Wempte, Secretary. 

Abram Dubois, M. D., Medical Examiner, at the office 
from 2 to 3 o’clock, daily. 

Willard Parker, M. D., Consulting Physician, 

Freynolds & Van Schaick, Attorneys and Counsel. 

Persons insuring in this Company now, will receive the 
benefit of the first dividend. The Company is conducted 
on the mutual principle, and the assured will receive back 
seven-eighths of the profits, including the profits of the Ac- 
cident and Accidental Death business, 

Policies are issued for one or more years, or for life. 

Persons may insure their lives for theirown benefit, or 
for the benefit of their husbands, wives, parents, and chil- 
dren ; or creditors may insure the lives of their debtors. 

Policies will also be granted, payable after death, or upon 
the party arriving at a specified age, at his diseretion, by 
which he secures the benefit of a savings bank and life in- 
surance combined. 

Persons insured may cross and recross the Atlantic Ocean, 
in first class vessels, without extra charge, at any season of 
the year, and by paying an additional charge, may visit 
countries lying beyond the limits of the policy. 

ANNUITIEs granted on favorable terms. 

Interest will be paid on the profits, whereby the yearly 
premium is reduced each year after the first three. 

Payments of premiums are arranged on the most favora- 
ble and easy terms. 

Security aGainstT AccipenTs.—This Company also in- 
sures against Accident by Travel for less than one cent per- 
hour, and against AccipenraL Dear (in the first class), 
at 30 cents on one hundred dollars, without regard to the 
age, sex, or health, 

Prospectus, containing the rates and every information, 
will be cheerfully furnished at the office—my 1t 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.—To know our- 
selves is a matter of the first importance, and there is no 
means of obtaining such knowledge so well as by the 
aid of PHRENOLOG@Y, which forms the leading features of the 
Journal. PuysioLogy and Home Epvucatrion will make it 
invaluable as a guide to mothers in the training of children. 
Young Men, anxious to pursue a virtuous and succesful 
course, will find this Journal a friend and foster-father. 
Maenetism and Psycuo.Loey, with their interesting phe - 
nomena, will be fully set forth. The Narurat Scirnces, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intel- 
ligence, have each aspecial department in the present vol- 
ume. The Mechanic, the Farmer, the Professional man, 
the Student, the Teacher, and the mother, will find each 
number of the Journal an instructive and valuable com- 
panion. é ; 
’ tet mm snwaupe cds ens 604 
Single copy, one year, ‘en copii ne year, 

Five Senlew cera 7 st 4 00 Twenty “ ne ht 10 00 

(<3 Please address all letters, i os paid, to Fowiers & 
WEL Ls, No 131 Nassau st., New-York, 
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JAMES WATT. ‘JOHN SMEATON. 
CONSTRUCTIVENESS. Let the reader open his eyes upon the world, and contemplate 


. This faculty gives to man the constructing talent. Without it, 
he would stand up in the wilderness, naked and houseless. The 
rang» of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. A 
nation’s power, wealth, and happiness, may be very correctly meas- 
ured by their progress in the mechanic arts. The lowest types of 
humanity are ever found comparatively destitute of constructive tal- 
ent, and in proportion to the cultivation of this faculty in a nation, 
do they rise in the scale of being and advance in true civilization. 
The outworkings of Consrrucrivenzss constitute the great human- 
izing agencies, which mark the human race and give man power 
over the elements of nature, and control over the superiority of brute 
force, and, combining with the intellect, make him lord of creation. 





the objects which constructive talent has produced, and he will see 
little but the ragged mountain, the roaring cataract, the rolling ocean, 
and the fruitless tree, that the plastic hand of art has not molded 
into forms of beauty and usefulness. 

The wild rose is relatively meager of beauty compared with the 
one which cultivation has developed, and the miserable crab-apple, 
the wild pear, the cherry, and the strawberry, must be transformed . 
by the hand of art before they become in a high degree delicious 
luxuries. Nature produces her fruits in much higher perfection 
with the aid of mechanical effort to give them development. Yet when 
we look at the ten thousand comforts which constructive talent pro- 
duces in the wide range of art, we see nothing but the achievements of, 
this humanizing faculty. Our houses, with the luxuriant appliances of 
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furniture, economical and ornamental—our 


clothing, in all its variety of convenience and | 


elegance—our ships and steamboats—onr 
carriages and railroads for distributing the 
wealth of commerce, and making us denizens 
of the whole broad ‘earth; ‘our printing- 
presses. for multiplying thotight and illumina- 
nating the: World 3, thelightning-rod to send 
the fiery thimnderbolé harmless to our feet; 
the telegraph to herald more swiftly thse 
light itself the messages of love and merey 
around the world; in short, the elaboration 
of every agency of exalted ‘civilization, unite 
in one harmonious chorus to render homage 
to the faculty of Consrructivengss, guided 
by intellect, as their father. The populous 
city, the hum of the factory, the roar of the 
forge, all testify to its power—all proclaim its 
invaluable importance. 


We regard the inventor of useful machinery 
which multiplies human power a thousand 
fold, as one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. The inventors of the art of 
printing and the printing-press, have disen- 
thralled the human mind, and opened upon 
the world a flood of light that eternal ages 
alone can comprehend. 


Man might ride the dull ox or ass without 
bridle or saddle, and acknowledge no indebt- 
edness to ConsrructivENsss, but the mo- 
ment he constructs a harness and a vehicle 
to make the fiery horse his courier, he wan- 
ders from the path of simple unaided nature, 
and employs mechanical skill to multiply his 
power and his comforts. The steam engine, 
that revolutionary agent, which creates power, 
not from the sentient muscles of the noble horse 

or patient ox, but which subdues the warring 
agencies of fire and water to bea source of pow- 
er,isa magnificent achievement of art for human 
improvement, and when this great agent is 
harnessed to the rail-car, and made to drag 
mountains of merchandise and multitudes of 
men at the rate of sixty miles an hour, or to 
snort over the ocean, defying winds and 
storms to stay his progress, we can in justice 
do no less than to revere the names of Watt, 
and Fitch, and Fulton, as in the highest 
sense benefactors of their race. 
other great inventors, should be gratefully 
remembered when the names of kings and 
conquerors are forgotten, or remembered to 
be despised. 

The portrait of James Watt, the inventor 
of the condensing steam engine, which has 
revolutionized manufactures and navigation, 


They, and 


\ STRUCTIVENESS, 


is distinguished fora very large forehead, 
indicating good perceptive, mathematical, and 
combined with ‘large Con- 
These faculties gave him 
originality and inventive genius, and his 
mental temperament imparted a decidedly 
studious and reflective disposition. He 
evinced these tendencies while a boy, and 
never ceased experiments, until his invention 
of great improvements—we might almost 
say creation—of the steam engine made his 
name immortal. 


reasoning organs, 


The organ of the constructive faculty, 
which leads to mechanical invention, is situa- 
ted on the temples, upward and backward 
from the external angle of the eyebrows, and 
when large gives width and fulness to that 


' part of the head, as seen in the portrait of 


John Smeaton, which also adorns this article. 
Causauiry, Imrration, OrdER, CaLcuLATION, 
For, Size, and Werent, are also great aids 
to an inventor, and these organs are all very 
large in the portrait of Smeaton. “This emi- 
nent man was born an engineer; his play- 
things were not those of children, but the 
tools men work with, and he had always 
more pleasure in observing artificers work, 
than in joining in juvenile amusements. He 
was desired by his father, who was a lawyer, 
to follow that profession. He commenced to 
attend the courts at Westminster, but dis- 
gusted with what he called ‘the sordid em- 
ployment,’ and following the impulse of his 
genius, he began his briiliant career as an 
experimental philosopher, engineer, and me- 
chanic. By his unremitting industry he 
stood without a rival in his profession, and 
was called upon for his advice and direction 
in the greater number of the public works, 
which during his life were undertaken in his 
own and other countries, 

The steam engine had a great share of his 
attention ; and if there is nothing which can 
be pointed out as having been added to it 
by his invention, he is probably that individ- 
ual to whom is due the greatest share of the 
merit of giving the most perfect form and 
proportion to those materials supplied by his 
predecessors and cotemporaries.” “He de- 
signed and constructed the Eddystone light- 
house on a sunken rock in the English Chan- 
nel, which has breasted the surges for more 
than ninety years, and is regarded as a rare 
work of inventive genius. 

Watt paid him the very highest possible 
compliment for his great mechanical skill in 


improving the steam engine invented by 
Watt himself. 

_ If we honor any class of men, it is those 
who, by mechanical talent create those means of 
wealth, comfort, and elegance which bless the 
world, and we would urge upon parents the 
importance of teaching all children some use- 
ful mechanical art... No education should be 
regarded as complete, until the head and the 
hands have acquired dexterity in useful or 
ornamental mechanism. To young men with 
or without fortunes, we say, by all means 
learn some trade or art by which you can 
honorably earn your bread and a respectable 
place in society, if fortune should prove 
recreant in other pursuits, or if inherited 
riches should “take wings and fly away.” 


USING THE ROD ON CHILDREN. 





BY P. 8S. KENNEDY, 


The custom of correcting children with the 
rod is as barbarous as the age in which it 
originated, and mankind are now beginning 
to see that it is as useless as it is barbarous. 
Yet there are many parents and teachers who 
continue to use the rod. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear a parent 
or a teacher, in speaking of a certain boy, 
say, “he is the worst child I have ever seen, 
and I have tried my best to whip it out of 
him, but he continues to grow worse every 
time he is whipped.” “ Well,” says one, “if 
he continues to grow worse from whipping, 
why do you persist in whipping him?” “Oh, 
he is so bad, if I did not whip him there 
would be no living with him at all.” 

I once heard of a physician who gave his 


patients a certain kind of pills from the effects - 


of which they all died. He was one day 
asked why he continued to give his pills 
when he saw that his patients continued to 
die. “My God,” said he, “if they die with 
them, what would they do without them ?— 
die, of course!” He seemed to have no idea 
that it was the pills that killed them. So it 
is with parents—they seem to have no idea 
that it is the whipping that makes their 
children worse. They reason like the physi- 
cian, “ My God, if my children are bad with 
the whipping, what would they be without 
it ?—-worse, of course.” 

An acquaintance of mine has a son about 
ten years old, whose organs of ComBartivE- 
ness and Desrrucrivengss are remarkably 
large. He becomes enraged at the least irri- 
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tating circumstance, and will fight his brothers 
and sisters without mercy. 

I was one day in conversation with his 
father on the management of children, when 
he remarked that his William was the worst 
boy he had ever seen. Said he, “ he some- 
times becomes enraged at his brothers, and it 
is with difficulty that I can keep him from 
stabbing them with his knife, and,” continued 
he, “I have whipped him a hundred times 
for it.” “ Well, friend,” said I, “do you 
know you but add fuel to the fire you wish 
to extinguish every time you whip him.” 
“Why,” said he, “if I didn’t whip him he 
certainly would kill some one before long.” 
He had fretted him so often, and exercised 
those organs so much, that it was now almost 
impossible to govern him by any means. I 
told him he should never show anger towards a 
boy of such a disposition—that it only added 
new fuel to the fire that was now blazing too 
high. He can be cured only by keeping 
him in a good humor, and exercising the 
moral sentiments toward him.” He would 
not agree with me in my mode of treatment 
at all. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

We appeal again to the arcana of nature, 
and present to our readers other specimens 
of the canine race, which is so widely divers- 
ified. So many of the dog tribe exist that 
it has been a great perplexity for naturalists 
to class them, or to decide, with any degree 
of certainty, whether they all sprung from 
one parent stock, or from as many different 
ones as we now find of leading families in 
this interesting department of natural history. 

Certain it is that, between the agile and 
attenuated greyhound and the thick-set surly 
bull-dog or mastiff, there is a sufficient differ- 
ence in form, habit, and disposition, to war- 
rant the opinion that, instead of one common 
origin, there may have been at least a dozen. 





This dog is scarcely, if any, inferior in 
natural powers of intellect to the Newfound- 
land dog, and superior in having that long 
course of training to certain duties, which re- 
quire patience, vigilance, and sagacity, till 
some persons maintain that these aptitudes 
to serve man have become innate. And this 
is true. Oxen and horses from parents 
which have been trained to work, are more 
easily broken to the harness and the yoke 
than others. “Second nature,” or a high de- 
gree of civilization, is as much énnate in the 
child of the cultivated Anglo Saxon, when 
received through hereditary transmission, as 
are the mental tendencies of the savage 
child. So the shepherd’s dog doubtless in- 
herits intelligence from the results of the 
training of his progenitors. 

D’Azara says, “his civilization is, no 
doubt, older than the shepherd state of man, 
and we see in his conduct an instinctive im- 
pulse of order and of care, which is strongly 
impressed upon the sedate and self-possessed 
expression of his countenance. We have 
witnessed, with astonishment, with what ra- 
pidity, by a few words, or a sign from his 
aster, a dog of this breed would fly over a 
vast surface of open country, single out, drive 
together, and bring up a particular class of 
sheep from among a large flock, and lead 
them to our feet. All this was effected with- 
out confusion in a few moments, and without 
the least violence. We have witnessed the 
eare they take of their charge, and with what 
readiness they chastise those that molest 
them, as in the case of a cur biting a sheep 
in the rear of the flock, and unseen by the 
shepherd. This assault was committed by a 
tailor’s dog, but not unnoticed by the other, 
who immediately seized him, and dragging 
the delinquent into a puddle, while holding 
his ear, kept dabbling him in the mud with 
exemplary gravity; the cur yelled, the tailor 
came slip-shod with his goose to the rescue, 
and having flung it at the sheep-dog and 
missed him, stood by gaping, not venturing 
after his goose, or to interrupt the procced- 
ings, until the castigation was over, and the 
dog had followed the flock.” 


The phrenology of this dog is no less in- 
teresting than are the developments of his 
history. He has a highly mental tempera- 
ment—a point we have not yet entered upon 
in our articles on “ Animal Phrenology ”— 
and like the Newfoundland and spaniel dogs 
in perfection of physical organization, has 
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similar general developments of brain. In 
the drawing before us, we see a large brain, 
when the size of the body is considered, with 
great elevation in the forehead and tophead, 
in the region of the organs of intellect and 
those which give elevation of character, kind- 
ness, respect, patience, and integrity. 

These elements make him the friend and 
companion of man, while they qualify him 
to receive that civilization or education which 
makes him happy in the society of, and useful 
to, man. A young man, a friend of ours, re- 
siding at Akron, Ohio, is engaged in the 
sheep business, and has much experience in 
the rearing and training of shepherd dogs. 
During a lecturing tour in Ohio, last summer, 
he showed us a fine sheep-dog of his, very 
much resembling the foregoing engraving. 
He said, “I know nothing atall of the phre- 
nology of the dog or of men, but I have 
noticed one thing relative to the tractability 
and usefulness of shepherd dogs; namely, 
when they are broad through the head at the 
ears, and their heads run straight back from 
the nose, and do not rise high in the fore- 
head, they are surly, savage, and stupid, and 
not worth training; but if the sides of the 
head be flat, and the forehead und tophead 
high, they are not cruel, but amiable, intelli- 
gent, and useful.” 

Now this is a perfect phrenological de- 
scription deduced by observation and expe- 
rience, 


THE STRIPED HYENA. 


We turn now from the pleasurable con- 
templation of man’s favorite animal, the dog,. 
to the hyena, the very name of which is as- 
sociated with all our ideas of cold-blooded 
cruelty, and meanness. We cannot forget 
the horrid nursery stories of our early days, 
relative to the nocturnal depredations of this 
rapacious grave-robber, and even while we 
write, the cold chills of dread and detestation 
creep over our nerves, at the retrospection, 
as when our life was young and unsophisticated. 

The very contour of the body of this 
animal is revolting—it indicates a combination 
of strength and ferocity—while the head and 
face bespeak him a concentration of selfishness 
and unmitigated enmity to all that lives. 
While the stupid crocodile suggests satanic 
malice without intelligence, the hyena evinces 
hellish rapacity with intelligence to guide it. 
CompBartivENess, Desrructrivenrss, ALIMEN- 
TIvVENESS, and Secrerivensss, are the pre- 
dominent mental qualities; while Sexy Es- 
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TEEM, APPROBATIVENESS, BENEVOLENCE, and 
ADHESIVENESS, appear very deficient. Those 
strong faculties, acting without restraint, make 
him unremittingly ferocious, greedy, and 
sneakingly cunning; while these weak ones, 
joined with the strong ones, render him un- 
approachable by kindness, and dead to every 
‘emotion of nobleness, desire to mingle in 
friendly communion with man or beast, and 
destitute of the disposition to please. The 
lion, and even the tiger can be tamed by 
man, and be made to reciprocate his caresses, 
and seem pleased with his attentions; but 
the hyena is, amorg animals, an Ishmael, 
(whose “hand was against every man,”) com- 
bined with more than the abominable filthi- 
ness of the turkey buzzard. They are sin- 
gularly coarse and ferocious in character, with 
sanguinary and revolting habits, with consti- 
tutions capable of enduring the extremes of 
temperature, the most noxious states of the 
atmosphere, and adapted to gorge on the 
grossest animal substances; prey, dead or 
alive, fresh or corrupt, being alike devoured 
by them. They are provided with a most 
enduring constitution, a hide peculiarly hard, 
and jaws and teeth of such strength that 
they break the leg-bone of an ox with the 
greatest facility. Acting often in concert, 
they dread neither the presence of the lion 
or the tiger, and stand in awe of man only 
in the day-time. 


Their structure is equally repulsive; with 





a large broad head set on a stiff neck, with 
high fore-legs, a short body, low hind-quar- 
ters, a long bristly mane, running from the 
nape of the neck to the tail, and that organ 
itself ill-formed and short, a wallowing gait, 
great personal uncleanliness, a horrible voice, 
long mouth, terrible teeth, and the tongue 
covered with sharp points ; no beast of the 
forest offers a more disgusting or frightful 
aspect. Nor is this impression diminished 
by their malignant eyes, which gleam in the 
dark like burning sulphur, and the offensive 
odors of their carrion breath, complete the 
character. 





THE NAKED HYENA. 


This detestable specimen of the hyena 
tribe is a perfect personation of low malignity, 
with even less intelligence than the striped 
one. See the low head and cold, intense 
rapacity expressed in the countenance. In 
that head is seen the treachery of the snake, 
the ravenous selfishness of the tiger, and a 
total want of benevolence and affection. In 
the hyena family we recognize an incarnation 
of satanic meanness and malice, with no re- 





deeming trait but intellect, and that suborned 
to the basest purposes. 

By nature, hyenas are the scavengers of 
the earth, feeding on dead carcases of ele- 
phants or whales; prone to attack horses, 
cattle, and camels, devouring dogs and every- 
thing that comes within their reach, but 
always greedy to roam in burying places and 
dig out the dead. 


All these qualities combined, caused the 
ancients to promulgate the most awful opin- 
ions respecting the hyena; that to deceive 
mankind, they could imitate the human voice 
in distress and thus delude men into their 
power. Hyenas exist in every part of Africa, 
and of Southern and Middle Asia. 


—_~<20>—_______ 


HENRY VIIl., KING OF ENGLAND. 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry the Eighth had a very strong vital 
organization, giving power to the mind and 
furnishing the stimulus for great mental 
vigor. He had a very large brain and an 
immense amount of mental power. Tis 
intellectual organs were very large, giving 
natural talent for scholarship, philosophy, 
criticism, and statesmanship of a high order, 
The base of his brain, as seen by the great 
width of the head, was enormously developed, 
giving unusual CoNSTRUCTIVENESS, excessive 
ACQUISITIVENESS, tremendous Dusrructive- 
NESS, COMBATIVENESS, SECRETIVENESS, AMA- 
TIVENEsS, and all the selfish and animal pro- 
pensities. These made him violent in temper, 
treacherous, hypocritical, rapacious in re- 
spect to property, talented in invention, 
voracious in appetite, and controlled by the 
most ungovernable passions, and the most 
consummate selfishness. His Frrmness, SELF- 
Esteem, and APPROBATIVENESS were enor- 
mous, giving insatiable ambitition, an un- 
yielding will, and unbounded pride. 

The moral organs, as a class, do not appear 
to have been more than average, and by no 


‘means sufficient to grapple with the control- 


ing energies of his selfishness. He was ca- 
pable of being an excellent mathematician, 
linguist, and general scholar. Under favor- 
able circumstances, and removed from tempt- 
ation, he might have been a useful citizen. 
Such talent and. such rapacious selfishness 
should never be permitted to enjoy the pre- 
rogatives of a king, and an unrestrained in- 
dulgence of the passions. His biography, 
while it shows him a man of talent, and ca- 
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pable of a high degree of valuable service to 
the world, proves him to have been a man 
whose uabridled selfishness was the center 
of his existence, to gratify which he would 
trample on justice, mercy, and all the nobler 
of humanity, and grind his 
people to the dust to foster his pride, and add 
to his own personal agrandizement. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HENRY VIII. 


Henry the Eighth was a monarch of England 
from 1509 to 1547, inclusive, being a period of 
thirty-eight years. His personal character, as 
well as his phrenological, was most remarkable, 
His propensities, however, were strongly inclined 
to the animal. He was voluptuous, sumptous, 
resolute, powerful, and the most arbitrary prince 
that ever sat upon the English throne. He was 
literally greedy of another’s, and profuse of his 
own. 

He was fond of pageants, extravagant shows, 
masquerades, banquets, bear-baiting, gaming, 
and other vices of his age. Twenty-two thou- 
sand persons are said to have been executed 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth on accu- 
sation of theft alone. His lavishness, profusion, 
and tyranny, surpassed all bounds. He declared 
himself the head of the church, then sacked it, 
and obtained immense treasures. There fell 
645 monasteries, 90 colleges, 2,374 chauntreys 
and chapels, and 110 hospitals. The yearly 
revenue amounted to £1,600,000. An immense 
sum, too, accrued to Henry from the furniture 
and bullion found in the abbeys. The abbots 
mostly acceded to the rapacious demands of the 
tyrant, and yielded to hissway. ‘Three held out, 
and as a consequence, lost their heads at the 
hands of the executioner. 

An idea may be formed of the Juxury and 
profusion that King Henry indulged in, from a 
description of the banquets served up for his 
nobility. We find dishes consisting of pikes, 
salmon, sturgeon, haddock, trout, porpus, crabs, 
lobsters, codfish, then mutton, beef, deer, goats, 
geese, swans, capons, hens, chickens, malods, 
heron, cranes, peacocks, coynes, byturs, curlews, 
partridges, quails, plovers, pidgeons, woodcock, 
and all manner of small birds, fyers, eggs, pastry, 
salt meats boiled, fowls stewed, with liquors and 
pruens. Each common person was allowed one 
capon and one quart of wine, a distinguished 
person was allowed two capons with half a 
flagon of wine, while an abbot received three 
capons and a whole flagon of wine. The fish 
were roasted in sweet herbs and wine, or fried 
in oil, The herbs were seasoned so well with 
liquors, that the hall was full of pleasant odors. 
It was said that there was hospitality from one 
end of the island to the other. The clergy 
especially were fond of good living, jolity, and 
conviviality. 

He first married Catherine, an amiable lady, of 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
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Aragon, daughter of the king of Spain. He 
then repudiated her, compelled a divorce of his 
lawful wife, and fell in love with Anne Boleyn, 
a maid of honor to his queen. Anne was mother 
to the celebrated Queen Elizabeth of England. 
After marrying Anne Boleyn, he was struck with 
a sudden passion for Jane Seymour, maid of 
honor to his illegitimate wife, Anne Boleyn, and 
caused her to be beheaded as an insidious adul- 
teress. Jane Seymour having died, he next 
sought a wife in the person of Ann Cleaves. 
This new queen was procured by Cromwell, a 
minister of state, as a lady of beauty, but she 
proved less handsome to his eyes than she ap- 
peared on canvass. Nevertheless he married 
her. He then plotted the destruction of his 
minister Cromwell, who negotiated the marriage, 
which he accomplished. In the meantime Henry 
married Catherine Howard, neice to the Duke of 
Norfolk. He repudiated his last wife, Ann 
Cleaves, and she was compelled to retire from 
the court, and leave him in possession of Cathe- 
rine Howard. He then beheaded Catherine 
Howard, under pretence that she had led the 
life of a prostitute. The next wife he sought 
was Catherine Parr, the widow of Lord Latimer. 
This woman was prudent and amiable, though 
not handsome; yet she had more influence over 
him than either of the young beauties who pre- 
ceded her. Henry had now become diseased 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his 
féet. His wife, Catherine, would spend hours 
on her knees soothing his pains, and cleaning 
the nauseous ulcers with which his legs wére 
covered. But this was not sufficient, and he 
began by accusations against her, but before he 


| to a close, and on the 18th of January, 1547, 
the world was rid of this most sagacious, most 
profligate, and most deluded king that ever 
scourged the English nation. Henry left only 
three legitimate children. These were Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, all of whom in their turn 
sat upon the English throne. 

In the year 1544, Henry the Eighth invaded 
Scotland, burned Edinburgh, Dunbar,’ Thadding- 
ton, and many other towns, and laid waste the 
country. 

At the time Henry reigned, the church was 
governed by two Archbishops—Woolsey, the 
Archbishop of York, and Cramner, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Cramner was a Protestant. 
He encouraged and supported the king in his 
divorce of his wife, Catherine of Aragon. It 
was through Cranmer, however, that Henry de- 
clared himself the head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and thus established the Protestant Religion 
in England. Woolsey applied to the Pope in 
regard to the divorce of Catherine, and remon- 
strated with him against giving it; but the 
the king swore revenge, and he was arrested, 
and died with grief and mortification. The king 
sequestered the whole of his property, and he 
was immensely rich. The walls of his palace 
were hung with cloths of gold and silver, he 
had a thousand pieces of fine linen in his ward- 
robe, and everything else was sumptuous in pro- 
portion. This was one of the men who gov- 
erned the English Church at that day, and who 
preached the doctrine of humility of the Saviour 
of mankind. The power of Henry the Eighth 
for good or for evil was immense. 
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He did more for the commerce of his king- 
dom than any prince had ever done before him, 
and many statutes were passed in favor of navi- 
gation during his reign. He constructed many 
harbors, particularly Scarboro’, Southampton, 
and Dover. He widened and deepened many 
rivers, and removed shoals. He ‘built new forts 
in different parts of his kingdom, and appointed 
commissioners to superintend his navy. He 
founded storehouses and docks for his marine 


at Deptford and Woolwich. He fostered the . 


naval strength of his kingdom. He encouraged 
manufactures, and limited the rate of interest to 
10 per cent per annum, which before was enor- 
mously high. He reduced the English weights 
and measures to a standard. He carried on 
wars with France and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, and wherever he sent an expedition, the 
armies of England were crowned with glory. 
He finished the chapel of King’s College at 
Cambridge, and built many palaces, at Nonesuch, 
Whitehall, Richmond, and Hampton Court. 


It was during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth that the Bible was first translated into 
the English language, as well as the homilies of 
the Church, and the forms and services used by 
the clergy. It was printed by his royal license 
in the English language, and distributed to every 
parish church in England. He encouraged the 
art of printing and the publication of books. 


It was during his reign that laws were passed 


so as to give tenants their lawful rights under 
their leases which were granted them by land- 
lords. The writ of ejectment was brought into 
operation, so that a tenant could bring a writ 
and recover possession of the lands when sold 
by a landlord. He encouraged agriculture, the 
arts, manufactures, physic and surgery, and built 
large ships and vessels for government service, 
and bestowed favors upon the land and naval 
officers. Yet he was arbitrary and violent in the 
extreme when the powers of his Parliament op- 
posed his views. He declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Pope, and established the Prot- 
estant Religion in England, for which he de- 
serves the thanks of the whole world, He sup- 
pressed all the monasterial establishments (more 
than 700 in number) in England. Jt was doubt- 
less a selfish and tyranical act, intended as a 
means of power and personal aggrandizement, 
yet the result has been ail the religious liberty 
the world has since enjoyed. He did not intend 
it as a benefit to the human family, but to en- 
hance his own power. 


He dispensed with the laws when he needed 
a revenue, and called no Parliament together, 
but raised supplies of money by dint of preroga- 
tive and precedent. The king, however, in his 
day was fond of tournaments and tilts, as well 
as hawking and hunting in the fields. He en- 
couraged the women of his courts to ride on 
horseback, and to train themselves in athleiic 
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occupations. They became expert with the bow; 
they threw the spear, and were taught to wrestle 
with men. The king, however, with all his love 
of feasting and sport, was cruel in the extreme. 
The day that Anne Boleyn, the mother of the 
great Hlizabeth, was beheaded, the unfeeling 
monarch wedded Jane Seymour, and caused Sir 
Thomas Moore, his minister, to be beheaded, 
because he did not favor his views on the sub- 
ject of the divorce with his first wife, Catherine. 
- The vices of this prince, says an elegant mod- 
ern writer, were more beneficial to mankind than 
the virtues of others. His rapaciousness, his 
profusion, and even his tyranny, by depressing 
the ancient nobility, and by adding new power 
and property to the Commons, laid the founda- 
tion of British liberty. His other passions con- 
tributed no less toward the downfall of Popery 
and the establishment of religious freedom in 
the nation. His resentment led him to abolish 
the power, and his covetousness to seize the 
wealth of the Church; and, by withdrawing their 
support, made it easy in the following reign to 
overthrow the whole fabric of superstition. 
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ADVANTAGES OF MORAL CULTURE. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


The advantages to be derived from the proper 
cultivation of the moral faculties are very nu- 
merous, and well worthy the attention of the 
Christian philanthropist. There seems to be a 
longing among all classes for an improved state 
of society; but it is idle to expect any great 
reformation for good, until moral training shall 
receive more attention than it does at the present 
time. 

If all men were honest, a few plain, simple 
laws would be sufficient for the government of 
mankind. The expenses arising from the ad- 
ministration of government are greatly enhanced 
by the dishonesty of individuals both in high 
and Jow places. The dishonest politician will 
advocate the passage of laws to punish crimes 
in others of which he has been guilty himself ; 
whereas, if all were honest the laws would ‘not 
be needed. If all were temperate there would 
be no need of laws regulating the sale of ardent 


_ spirits, or of punishment for drunkenness, and 


of the ten thousand crimes of which it is the 














father. Moreover, laws for the punishment of 
crime do not prevent it. Facts will undoubtedly 
soon convince the world that “capital punish- 
ment” does not lessen the amount of capital 
crimes. It is of but little use to argue upon 
the subject, unless facts can be produced to sub- 
stantiate the premises on which the arguments 
may be founded. 

From a want of morality in legislators, and 
from ignorance relative to the innate faculties 
of the mind, laws have been enacted contrary 
to the “eternal principal of justice,” and, conse- 
quently, tyranical and oppressive. Proper moral 
culture would obviate this evil, and thus prove 
of immense advantage to the human race. 

Again, the advantages of moral culture ap- 
pear evident when we consider the effect it pro- 
duces on our social relations. Families, as well 
as nations, suffer when any member swegyes 
from the line of integrity. If temporal happiness 
was alone considered, it would amply compensate 
parents to use all the means in their power to 
train their children to the practice of virtue. 
Worldly bliss is a stranger in those families 
where the laws of morality are violated. 


Many parents seem to imagine that if they 
can leave their children wealthy, happiness will 
be sure to follow; and laboring under this false 
impression they bend all their energies to the 
acquirement of riches with which to endow their 
children, and pay little or no regard to the train- 
ing of their moral faculties. It needs but little 
foresight to predict the result of such education 
and training. Contentment springs frem the 
legitimate gratification of al] the mental powers, 
without which man cannot be happy in the 
present life. It should be remembered that the 
best legacy a parent can bestow upon his child 
is a good moral education; for that will lead to 
peace of mind, if the fickle goddess, fortune, 
should prove recreant to her trust. If novelists 
would portray the evils of immorality in a social 
point of view, with the skill that they have done 
the bliss which is sure to exist in those families 
where the Jaws of God are regarded, they would 
not be obliged to go to Arabia to find a subject, 
which, if clothed in the language of the beauti- 
ful, with ¢rwh for its polar star, would be a 
blessing to society. Truth, thus set forth, 
“would be stranger than fiction,’ and a thou- 
sand times more beneficial to the rising genera- 
tion than tales of “ Arabian Nights,” or teeming 
volumes of modern romance. 

War, which is a curse to any nation, is the 
effect of unhallowed ambition, or a wicked spirit 
of avarice or revenge. Wars, it is true, have 
been engaged in for the ostensible purpose of 
advancing the cause of religion, but that is not 
the way which Christ taught his followers to 
promulgate the doctrines he commanded them 
to teach, Correct moral culture would lead 
mankind to study “those things that: make for 
peace,” and use all justifiable means to settle 
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disputes without recourse to arms. All inter- 
pretations of the New Testament which justify 
war are false in theory and repugnant to the 
best interests of society. The reign of the 
Messiah as predicted by the prophets was to be 
accompanied with peace, when “ swords should 
be changed into plowshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks,” and universal love prevail 
throughout the whole habitable globe. This 
the gospel will eventually accomplish, for the 
groundwork of its teaching is “love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ and “do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.” These 
heaven born truths will finally triumph over 
those which have their origin in the selfish 
nature of man; for truth is eternal and the 
promises of Jehovah are sure. 


Phrenology is the handmaid of religion, and 
when its principles shall have been fully under- 
stood, it will be considered a mark of weakness, 
as it is in reality, to violate the moral law. The 
advantages of moral culture appear in their 
most attractive forms, when seen in the heavenly 
light of social and national peace. Let discord 
prevail in the domestic circle, or in the family 
of nations, and a lasting farewell may be taken 
to everything that is ennobling in man. Then 
it is that human beings seem fit representatives 
of Pandemonium. 


Pauperism is caused mainly by a violation of 
the laws of morality. An ancient writer re- 
marked, “I have been young, but now am old, 
yet I have never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.” The man who is 
truly moral, will be frugal and industrious, and 
these qualities combined will, as a general fact, 
ensure a competency, which is all that mortals 
should desire. Immorality begets idleness, and 
idleness is the forerunner of poverty, and one 
of the first steps towards crime, the prison or 
the gallows. The moral are taxed to support 
the immoral and vicious, and it therefore seems 
to be a dictate of reason for legislators to estab- 
lish laws, the tendeney of which will be to train 
the youthful mind in the principles of virtue. 
lt is far better, and a thousand times more 
agreeable, to train the young in the way they 
should go, than to mete out to the old trans- 
gressor the punishment due to his crimes. If 
this earth is to be redeemed from the thraldom 
which now enslaves it, and a pristine Eden 
restored to man, the moral faculties must be so 
educated that every one shall possess that acute 
sense of justice and right, which will supercede 
the necessity of human enactments. Every 
large city in the world expends more money 
and effort to guard property, and detect and 
punish crime, than it would cost to mold the 
rising generation to the practice of honesty. 
If the police force could be exchanged for Howard- 
like teachers, we might soon have our jails for col- 
leges, and ministers of criminal law for professors. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN. 


BY PROF. i. M. COMINGS, 


In the most dangerous forms of inflamatory 
disease, when the prospect of recovery is gloomy, 
what physician has not noted with peculiar satis- 
faction a change in the skin? We consider this 
moisture and perspiration as the effort by which 
nature relieves herself and ejects the poison 
from the system. This is often effected in the 
course of one night, or in a few hours, in a sur- 
prising manner. 

When the sensibility of the surface is im- 
paired—when the myriads of orifices, designed 
for the continual purification of our fluids, are 
obstructed, if not closed—when the subtle nerv- 
ous texture is nearly deprived of its energy, so 
that it becomes an impenatrable coat of mail— 
is there any reason to wonder that we are 
so often harrassed by a sense of constraint and 
and anxiety, and that the uneasiness in many 
cases terminates in gloom and melancholy ? 

If the skin becomes disorganized, we find 
that the free inlets and outlets of the electric, 
magnetic and other matters which affect us at 
the change of the weather, are inactive. If the 
theory of the external and the internal currents 
of electricity be correct, we shall find that the 
action of these currents depends very much upon 
the healthy action of the skin; and it may be 
shown in some future time that the changes in 
the atmosphere, and its electrical phenomena, 
may contribute to the diseases which afflict us. 
But this is a subject for another article. 

When we take into account the acrimonious 
fluids which are retained in the body, in conse- 
quence of an imperfect state of the perspiratory 
system, and when we reflect upon the effects of 
this morbid secretion upon the most sensible 
nerves and membranes, we can better compre- 
hend how cramps, spasms, the torturing pains of 
rheumatisms and a great variety of cutaneous 
affections have become so prevalent, obstinate, 
and general. 

The just proportion of the fluids, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, are determined in no 
small degree by the skin, so that if these fluids 
become languid, the whole momentum of the 
blood is repelled towards the interior parts and 
some organ becomes deranged, as we have des- 
cribed above. 

In view of the remarks we have made, who 
can come to any otker conclusion than that 
bathing is one of the best, if not the very best 
remedy for disease, whether it be the body or 
the mind. The various applications of water 
serve not only as cleansers of the skin, enliven- 
ing and rendering it more fit for performing its 
offices, but they refresh the mind, and spread 
over the whole system a sensation of ease, 
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activity and pleasantness. Bathing removes 
stagnation in the larger as well as smaller ves- 
sels, gives uniform and free circulation to the 
blood, and preserves that wonderful harmony in 
our organs on the disposition and health of 
which our comfort depends. 

There is such an intimate relation subsisting 
between our interior and exterior vessels, that 
almost every error of diet, or irregularity of the 
organs within, shows itself on the surface of the 
body, particularly in the face. It is quite com- 
mon for us to notice the countenance of a per- 
son and predict from its appearance that there 
is some morbid cause concealed in the body, and 
this, before the individual himself has any symp- 
toms to cause alarm; a few days or hours, how- 
ever, justifies our prognosis, and the patient is 
seeking the aid of the physician. 

Nature has wisely ordained that the first ap- 
pearance of internal irregularity should be indi- 
cated by the countenance. But we often refuse 
to avail ourselves of these beneficent intima- 
tions, and many women are accustomed to 
resort to the use of pernicious substances for 
beautifying themselves, instead of promoting a 
healthy state of the skin. 

Grenville has well described this in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“The secret venom circulating in her veins, 
Works through her skin and bursts in bloating stains; 
Her cheeks their freshness lose, and wonted grace, 
And an unusual paleness spreads her face.” 


If our fair readers desire the glow of beauty 
on their cheeks, and the tints of rosy health in 
their face, they must keep the skin in a healthy 
state, by frequent and regular bathing, and by a 
close adherence to all those laws of our nature 
which promote this great object. It will be in 
vain to attempt to improve the skin without 
attending to the purity of the fluids which are 
deliniated by the surface. We should smile at 
at a person who should attempt to cleanse an 
impure tongue by constantly scraping it, when 
a disordered stomach was the real cause of this 
impurity ; so it is necessary for us to attend to 
our diet and habits as well as to bathing. 





THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 


Tere is one error in regard to health, so 
common in all ranks of life, that special pains 
should be taken to prevent young men from 
incurring its mischiefs. Almost every man has 
his own pet indulgence. This he defends by 
saying that, however injurious it may be to 
others, it is harmless to himself; and he refers 
to his past experience to justify his future in- 
dulgence :—afiirming that he has tried it for 
years, he knows it has been innoxious, and he 
will, therefore, persist. Ls! L 

Now, this reasoning, in ninety-nine cases in 
a hundred, is the shallowest of fallacies. In 
the first place, a man can never know how well 
he would have been, but for the indulgence he 
defends. He wants, and must necessarily want, 
as an object of comparison, and as a ground for 
his inference, that other self, which, but for the 
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indulgence, he would have been. In the next 
place, and principally, every well constituted 
person is endowed with a vast fund of health 
and strength, at his birth; and if this has not 
been impaired by the ignorance or folly of his 
natural guardians, he brings it with bim upon 
the stage of life. This fund of natural, inborn 
health and vigor may be increased, or kept at 
par, or squandered. The case may be likened 
to a deposit, in a bank, of a hundred thousand 
dollars, for a young man’s benetit. He may 
make a draft upon it of five thousand dollars a 
year, and may repeat his draft annually, for 
twenty years; and because the draft is always 
answered, the drawer may say, “I know that 
this expenditure does not impair my fortune; 
my credit continues as good as ever, and the 
Just time my check was presented, it was prompt- 
ly honored.” True. But the self-same act 
now cited to prove the exhaustlessness of the 
fund is the very act that drew the last cent of 
the deposit, and balanced the account. It is 
f.lse logic, when the inference uses up the prem- 
ises, and the syllogism seems to stand stronger 
until it stands on nothing. Yet such is the 
argument in defense of every indulgence and 
every exposure that militates against the laws 
of health. He who draws upon a supply that 
is not infinite will sooner or later reach the 
bottom. Let this be received as an anxiom, that 
no law of health, any more than a law of con- 
science, can ever be broken with impunity. To 
attirm that any violation of a law of health will 
not be fullowed by its corresponding injury, is 
as philosophically absurd as to say there may be 
a cause which produces no effvet. 

A young man, in the city, and, in some avoca- 
tions, in the country also, who has only a limited 
stipend for the supply of all his wants, is sorely 
tempted to indulge himself in what meets the 
public eye, and to scrimp himself in needs of a 
more private character. An unhealthful sleep- 
ing-room may be endured, that a showy dress 
may be displayed. A month of penurious liv- 
ing is the penalty of an expensive entertain- 
ment. <A day of indiscreet and perhaps bane- 
ful pleasure absorbs what would have sufficed 
to spread comfort over weeks. In former days, 
under the despotism of a custom as cruel as it 
wis ridiculous, a young man, with a few spare 
dollars in his pocket, was expected to spend 
them in the sensual pleasures of a wine-bibbing 
entertainment, instead of spending them for the 
godlike joy of succoring distress, of reclaiming 
from guilt, or of rescuing innocence from perdi- 
tion.— Horace Mann. 





HEREDITARY INFLUENCES. 


DECLINE OF ROYAL AND NOBLE FAMILIES. 


It has often occurred to us that a very inter- 
esting paper might be written on the rise and 
fall of English families, Truly does Dr. Borlose 
remark, that “the most lasting houses have 
only their seasons, more or less, of a certain 
constitutional strength. They have their spring 
and summer sunshine glare, their wane, decline, 
anddeath. ‘Take, for example, the Plantagenets, 
the Staffords, and the Nevilles, the three most 
illustrious names on the roll of English nobility. 
What race in Europe surpassed in royal posi- 
tion, in personal achievements, our Henrys and 
our Edwards? And yet we find that the great- 





great-grand-son of Margaret Plantagenet, daugh- 
ter and heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, 
following the craft of a cobbler at the little 
town ot Newport, in Shrapshire, in the year 
1637. Besides, if we were to investigate the 
fortunes of many of the inheritors of the royal 














arms, it would soon be discovered that ‘the 
aspiring blood of Lancaster’ had sunk into the 
ground, ‘Lhe princely stre:m flows at the 
present time through very humble veins. Among 
the lineal descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward L, king of 
England, entitled to quarter the royul arms, 
occur Mr. Joseph Smar, of Halesowen, butcher, 
and Mr. George Wilmot, keeper of the turn- 
pike-gate at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley; and 
among the descendants of Thomas Plantagenet, 
Duke of Cloucester, fifth son of Edward IL, 
we may mention Mr. Stephen James Penny, the 
late sexton at St. George’s, Hanover Square.” — 
Burke’s Anecdotes of the Peerage. 

{It requires but little philosophy to explain 
why royal blood becomes plebean, or low, in 
capacity. They, the nobles, to keep up the 
possession of joint estates, and to marry within 
the pale of high blood, marry near relatives, 
consequently, that great law of nature which 
forbids this system, both in the lower animals 
and in man, expresses its disapprobation by 
weakness of mind and body; hence, blood 
royal descends to a level, nay, below the com- 
mon level in a few generations, and finally runs 
out by early death or a lack of fruitfulness: 
Royaliy of biood, according to the immutable 
laws of physiology, consist in perfect health, 
and a well-balanced temperament. Such per- 
sons are adupted to the highest order of wis- 
dom, power, purity, morality, elevation, and 
true refinement. Nature knows no other aris- 
tocravy or royalty of blood, and those who 
claim it through artificial distinctions, and to 
keep it free from plebean contamination by 
constant intermarriage with blood-relations, ex- 
perience the just reproof of nature by weakness 
of mind and body, and short life. Seeond 
cousins, even, ought never to intermarry. It 
is not safe or wise. Let all avoid it, or run the 
risk of bad consequences. A cotemporary 
justly remarks on the cause of our rapid growth 
as @ nation :— 


“Tt is an admitted fact in physiology that 
frequent intermarriages tend to deteriorate the 
human intellect, and cause man to approximate 
the brute creation, One great cause of the 
activity of the intellects of our people, our 
perseverance, energy of character, and other 
attributes which distinguish us as a nation, may 
be attributed to the f. ct that our people inter- 
marry with the sons and daughters of the nations 
of the world, of whom some of the noblest, 
bravest, and best, annually Jand on our shores. 
In our veins courses the blood of all nations. 
We are continually grafiing on our human tree 
the stock of other nations; thus mixing up in 
the very springs from which the vital principle 
within us is supported—the blood—all the op- 
posing habits and qualities of our race, and the 
result is an improvement.” 


[It should not be forgotten, however, that 
our people are coming to be too excitable, that 
our women, especially, take too little vigorous 
exercise, and are thereby sinking in the scale of 
physical power. An exchange, in speaking of 
English and American girls, says :— 


“The English girl spends more than one-half 
her waking hours in physical amusement; which 
tend to develop and invigorate and ripen the 
bodily powers. She rides, walks, drives, rows 
upon the water, runs, dances, plays, sings, 
jumps the rope, throws the ball, hurls the quoit, 
draws the bow, keeps up the shuttle-cock, and 
all this without having it forever pressed upon 
her mind that she is thereby wasting her time. 


She does this every day, until it becomes a 








habit, which she will follow up through i Ye. 
Her frame, as a natural consequence. is larger; 
her muscular system better developed ; her 
nervous system in better subordination; ber 
strength more enduring, and the whole tone of 
her mind healthier. She may not know as much 
at the age of seventeen as the American girl ; 
as a general thing she doesnot; but the growth 
of her intellect has been stimulated by no hot- 
house culture, and though maturity comes later, 
it will proportionally Jast longer. Eight hours 
of mental application each day for girls between 
ten and nineteen years, or ten hours each day, 
as is sometimes required at school, with two 
honrs for meals, one for religious duties, the 
remainder for physical exercises, are enough to 
break down the strongest constitution.” 


—___—«s e»>—_____ 


PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGY.* 


In the course of articles in previous numbers of 
the Journal, we have several times alluded to the 
recent researches of Baron Von Reichenbach in the 
departments of magnetism and allied subjects. 
Hitherto all that has been known on this side of 
the water of these researches by merely English 
readers, has been derived from the very few copies 
of Professor Gregory’s abstract of the same, which 
have found their way to this country; but by the 
enterprise of Mr. Redfield we are now furnished 
with an English reprint of the Baron’s complete 
work. To the contents of this remarkable volume 
we propose, now, to give the reader a more ex- 
tended introduction. 

And first, a word relative to its author. Reichen- 
bach is known to the scientific throughout the 
European Continent as a chemist second only to 
the great Liebig himself, and as the discoverer of 
many interesting and valuable compounds, such as 
creosote, parraftine, eupion, &c. Speaking of the 
scientific disclosures which form the subject of this 
volume, Professor Gregory says:—‘It was not 
possible for any experiments or discoveries to be 
presented to the scientific world by one more en- 
titled to confidence in every point of view.” Thus 
much by way of forestalling any suspicions of 
quackery or charletanism, which these remarkable 
disclosures might otherwise excite in the bosoms of 
those soi-disant philosophers who may not have yet 
suspected that there are a few things in heaven and 
earth “not dreamt of in their philosophy.” 

Reichenbach, it appears, commenced the series of 
researches of which we can now take only the most 
comprehensive survey, by some experiments to 
ascertain the action of magnets upon the human 
system. He found that magnets capable of sup- 
porting about ten pounds, if drawn downward, 
without contact, over the body, would produce cer: 
tain marked sensations in a certain proportion of 
individuals. Occasionally, in twenty persons, three 
or four were found who were sensitive to the influ- 
ence; and in one instance, out of twenty-two young 
ladies, who were subjected to experiments, no less 





* Physico-psychological researches on the dynamics of 
Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and 
Chemism, in their relation to Vital Force. By Baron 
Cuartres Von RetcHensacw. The complete work from 
the German Second Edition, with the addition of a preface — 
and critical notes, by Joun AssURNER, M.D, New York 
J.S. Redfield. 
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than eighteen felt more or less sensibly the passage 
of the magnet, 


Females, children, somnambulists, and persons 
laboring under convulsive and other nervous dis- 
eases, were generally found most susceptible to these 
influences, though occasionally vigorous and healthy 
men and women, in the prime of life, were found 
more or less impressible. The sensations produced 
are described as being generally “rather disagreea- 
ble than pleasant, combined with a slight feeling 
either of cold or warmth, resembling a cool or 
gently warm breath of air. Sometimes they feel 
sensations of drawing, pricking, or creeping—some 
complain of sudden attacks of headache,” &c. 

On some of the more sensitive of Reichenbach’s 
subjects the action of the magnet was so intense as 
to produce fainting, attacks of catalepsy, or spasms 
so violent that they might possibly have endangered 
life. Of this an example was afforded in the case 
of a young lady (Miss Sturmann) of nineteen, suf- 
fering from a tubercular affection of the lungs. 
Reichenbach held a large magnet, capable of sup- 
porting ninety pounds, at the distance of six paces 
from her feet, as she lay on her bed, with her 
physician standing by her side. While the arma- 
ture was attached to the magnet, she felt no peculiar 
sensation, bnt the instant it was removed she fell 
into tetanic spasm; and complete unconsciousness 
from its action. The girl slowly recovered her 
senses, and her physician advised that the experi- 
ment should not be repeated. Another lady, sub- 
ject to attacks of catalepsy, could instantly detect 
the approach of an open magnet, though the latter 
was brought, without her knowledge of the inten- 
tion, near the head of her bed on the opposite side 
of the wall. While the armature was attached to 
the magnet she would perceive no peculiar influence, 
but the instant it was removed she would speak of 
its action upon her. This experiment was repeated 
until there remained no possibility of a doubt as to 
the reality of the result produced. 


The magnets were found to powerfully attract 
the hanls of the cataleptic patients, even during 
the unconsciousness of their fits, 


In the class of patients employed by Reichenbach 
in making most of his experiments, there is usually 
an extraordinary exaltation of the sensuous percep- 
tions. The experimenter profited by this fact in 
making some beautiful discoveries, the nature of 
which will be seen by what follows. Having been 
introduced to a young lady (Miss Nowotny) subject 
to various nervous diseases, in whom this exaltation 
of the sense of sight occurred to such a degree that 
she could clearly distingui8h colors and the furni- 
ture and clothes in her room in the darkness of 
night, the author relates what ensued as follows :— 

“ Recalling to mind that the Northern Light ap- 
peared to be nothing else but an electric phenome- 
non produced through the terrestial magnetism, the 
intimate nature of which is still inexplicable, in so 
far that no direct emanation of light from the mag- 
net is known in physics, I came to the idea of 
making a trial whether a power of vision so exalted 
as that of Miss Nowotny might not perhaps per- 
ceive some phenomena of light on the magnet in 





perfect darkness, The possibility did not appear 
to me so very distant, and if it did actually present 
itself, the key to the explanation of the Aurora 
Borealis seemed in my hands. 


“T allowed the father of the girl to make the 
first preparatory experiment in my absence. In 
order to profit by the greatest darkness, and the 
maximum dilatation of the pupil, from the eye 
having been long accustomed to the total absence 
of light, I directed him to hold before the patient, 
the largest existing magnet, or nine-fold horse-shoe, 
capable of supporting about ninety pounds of iron, 
with the armature removed. This was done, and 
ou the following morning I was informed that the 
girl had really perceived a distinct and continuous 
luminosity as long as the magnet was kept open, 
but that it disappeared every time the armature 
was placed on it. 

“To convince myself more completely, and study 
the matter more closely, I made preparations to 
undertake the experiment with modifications my- 
self, I devoted the following night to this, and 
selected for it the period’ when the patient had 
just awakened from a cataleptic fit, and conse- 
quently was most excitable. The winlows were 


‘covered with a superabunilance of curtains, and 


the lighted candles removed from the room long 
before the termination of the spasms. 


“The magnet was placed upon the table, about 
ten yards from the patient, with both poles directed 
toward the ceiling, and then freed from its arma- 
ture. No one present could see in the least, but 
the girl beheld two luminous appearances, one at 
the extremity of each pole of the magnet. When 
this was closed by the application of the armature, 
they disappeared and she saw nothing more; when 
it was opened again the lights re-appeared. hey 
seemed to be somewhat stronger at the moment of 
lifting up the armature, then to acquire a permanent 
condition, which was weaker. The fiery appear- 
ance was about equal in size at each pole, and 
without perceptible tendency to mutual connection, 
Close upon the steel from which it streamed it 
appeared to form a fiery vapor, and this was sur- 
rounded by a kind of glory of rays. But the rays 
were not at rest; they became shorter and longer 
without intermission, an] exhibited a kind of dart- 
ing rays and active scintillation, which the observer 
assured us was uncommonly beautiful. The whole 
appearance was more delicate and beautiful than 
that of common fire; the light was far purer, 
almost white, sometimes intermingled with iri- 
descent colors, the whole resembling the light of 
the sun more than that of a fire.” 

The same experiment with this patient was sub- 
sequently tried with a weaker magnet, without in- 
forming her of the change. She now did not see 
the phenomenon in the same manner as at first, but 
only perceived what she called two fiery threads. 
“These,” the author remarks, “were evidently the 
edges of two poles of the magnet, which were all 
that her eyes could perceive of the weaker lumi- 
nosity.” The ninety pound magnet was then 
opened before her, and she at once recognized the 
former luminosity, of the form and color already 
described. 
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With the recovery of the health of this patient, 
the sensitiveness of her vision ceased, and she was 
no longer available fur these experiments. But the 
author found several other subjects who answered 
the purpose equally well, and one of them even 
much better. “ This person,” (by name Miss Barbara 
Reichel,) “united in herself the rare gifts, that she 
saw the magnetic lights as strongly as any ex- 
hausted, helpless, sick patient, while she was out- 
wardly healthy, active, and sensible,”.... and with 
her he “could follow every investigation quietly to 
the end.” “She saw,” says the author, “the mag- 
netic light not only in darkness, but in the dim light 
which I required to perceive all objects, and thus 
manipulate, to modify and repeat the experiments.” 
....“ When a magnet was laid before her in dark- 
ness, she saw it emit light, not merely when open, 
but when it was closed, like a horse-shoe, by the 
armature.” But the luminous appearance on the 
closed magnet was not concentrated at any partic- 
ular points, but was spread all over the surface, and 
Was upon the large mag- 
net not longer than about 
a finger’s breadth. 

A further de-cription 
| of the magnetic lights 
i), we give in the author's 
own language, accom- 
panied with illustrative 
cuts which we copy 
from the book before us : 

“When the horse--hoe 
was opened, it exhibited 
the beautiful appear- 
ance represented in fig. 
1. The drawing was 
prepared by Miss Rei- 
chel herself, as well as 
she could execute it; 
but she lamented that 
she was not able to at- 
tain an exact imitation 
of nature. While an arm of the horse-shoe meas- 
ured ten inches, the flaming light reached up almost 
to an equal length, and arose of greater breadth 
than the steel. At every break formed by the 
layers of the magnet, smaller flames stood around 
the edges and angles, terminating in sparkling 
brushes. She described these little flames as blue, 
the main light as white below, becoming yellow 
above, passing then into red, and terminating at the 
top with green and blue. This light did not re- 
main still, but flickered, waved, and darted contin- 














Fig. I. 


ually, so as to produce, as it were, shooting rays, 


But here, also, as had occurred in the observation 
of Miss Nowotny, there was no attraction, no inter- 
mingling of the flames, nor even an indication or a 
tendency to this, from pole to pole; and as there, 
too, no observable distinction between the condition 
of the two peles of the horse-shoe. 


“Figure 2 givesa side view, in which a separate 
tuft, of a lighter, flame-like appearance, spreads 
out from the edge of each component layer of the 
magnet. This was necessarily omitted in fig. 1, 
fur the sake of distinctness.” 


“ Along the back and inner sides of the steel, 
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weaker lights streamed out universally, like those which have been partially 
described by Miss Maix; on the inside they were all curved upward, but on 

i the outside they were only turned upward for a short 
space, then were straight for a moment, and next took 
the directly opposite direction downward. They were 
shortest at the lowest part of the curvature of the steel ; 























therefore, on the magnetically different space. These 
shorter, weaker rays are very delicate, and also more 
fixed. They are drawn froma single layer of steel, in 
figure 10. 

“The condition of the lumin- {Og ¢ ee 
osity along the four longitudinal ‘ ‘ ‘ y 
edges of each of the nine layers | eo & 5 
of steel, fitted upon one another, 4 2 \) 
is worthy of remark. At places ; g if 
where the edges of two lamelle . a 4 
are accurately and closely fitted 5 4 4 

| along side one another, and al- 4 : i 
most form a continuous line, they A 2 
were still clearly distinguished “=. 


























JAltiij1t py the emission, on each side, of Fa cee 

FIG. 2. liaes of flame, which one must wrath. 
necessarily suppose were confluent at the bottom. Directly above their point 
of origin they diverged, consequently converged toward the other lateral radia- 
tion of the same lamella. 


“T laid before her a straight magnetic rod. It was about one and a half 
feet long, quadrangular, and about one and a half inches 
broad, like common bar iron. She made from this the 
drawing subjoined in figure 4. At the pole directed 
toward the north, therefore at the negative end of the 
magnet, she saw a large flame; at the opposite, positive 
end, a smaller, about half as large, waving, dancing, and 
shooting out rays, as in the horse-shoe, red below, green 
in the middle, and blue above. From each of the four 
edges of either polar extremity issued a strong light, each 
independently flowing out at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees to the plane of the base, and having a somewhat 
rotatory motion, not exhibited by the chief central, 
flickering flame ; thus there was a two-fold distribution 
at each pole.” ? s - a 

By the next experiment, 
the particulars of which we 
need not here detail, Reich- 
enbach ascertained that 
the electro-magnet exhibited 
precisely the same phe- 
nomenon as the steel mag- 
net, in respect to the emis- 
sion of flaming light. “ But,” 
says he, “the reciprocal ac- 
tion exerted by the two 
flames upon each other, was 
remarkable. The flame of ia? B: 
the steel magnet was completely turned aside by that of 
the electro-magnet, and that as distinctly as the current of a blowpipe directs 
the flame of a candle. To shorten, as much as possible, the descriptions 
which are tedious to read, and at the same difficult to comprehend, I briefly 
direct attention to figures 5, 6,7,8,and 9. Figure 5 represents the steel 
magnet with its luminosity alone; figure 6, a and 4, the electro-magnet under- 
neath the poles of the latter, with the outline; figure 7, beside it; figure 8, 
close above it; figure 9, high over it, and showing the remarkable divergence 
of the flame of the steel magnet. 




















But in order to obtain still farther assurance that this was real light which, 
though invisible to himself, was said to stream from the magnets, the experi- 
menter, with the aid of another scientific gentleman, instituted the following 
additional test. A very sensitive daguerreotype plate was prepared and 
placed opposite to an open magnet in a closed box, enveloped in thick bed- 
clothes, so that ordinary light could not enter. After the lapse of sixty-four 


hours, the plate, when exposed to mercurial vapor, was found distinctly 
affected, as by light. Another plate, similarly prepared, was at the same 


time deposited in a dark box without a magnet, and after a similar length of 


time, this was found entirely unaffected. 











FIG. 7. 

In addition to this seemingly decided 
proof of the reality of the alleged magnetic 
light, the author developed another confirma- 
tion by means of the following experiment. 

ria. 6. b. A large burning glass was procured, and placed 
in acompletely darkened room; before an open magnet, the flame of which was 
ten inches long. It was found to concentrate the light uponthe wall, the 
luminous picture, as seen by Miss Reichel, contracting as the lens was drawn 
backward from four to six feet, which proved to be the focal distance. As 








FIa. 8. 


FI@. 9. 


the glass was moved up and down or sidewise, the girl always pointed out 
the places where it was ascertained that the focus of luminosity ought to be; 
according to each particular position in which it was held. After all these 
demonstrations, the reality of the magnetic light, with its alleged and varied 
phenomena, could no longer remain a subject of doubt. 


But these discoveries of the Austrian Savan, remarkable though they are, 
are of small importance compared with those to which they directly led him. 
Contrary to his strong prejudices against anything which seemed even to hint 
the truth of Animal Magnetism, so called, he was compelled to admit that 
of which he daily had proof, that his more susceptible patients could easily 
distinguish a glass of water along which a magnet, unknown to them, had 
been drawn, from any number of others not subjected to this process, and 
this, too, without failure or hesitation. The water thus magnetized had also 
the property of attracting the hand of his patients while in a cataleptic and 
otherwise perfectly insensible state, though the attractive force was not so 
strong as that possessed by the magnet itself. He found, also, that all kinds 
of substances were capable of receiving and, for a time, retaining, the influence 
of the magnet passed over them, so as to be easily, and without fail, dis- 
tinguished by his patients; and at length he found that numerous bodies 
exerted this influence of themselves, and independent of any previous prepara- 


. tion by the magnet. This property was found to reside most distinctly in 


crystals, and all kinds of living vegetable and animal organisms. A large 
rock crystal drawn along the arms of his patients, would affect them all more 
or less, precisely as they were affected by the similar passage of the magnet, 
and in some of them it would even produce spasms. They all described the 
passage of the crystal over the arm as being apparently accompanied with a 
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strong awra, which was either cool or warm accord- 
ing as either end of the crystal was presented.* 

By numerous experiments, conducted with his 
usual caution, our philosopher ascertained beyond 
all doubt, that crystals, vegetable and animal 
organisms, and especially the human hand, either 
directly emitted, or by their action indirectly 
caused the emission of light analogous to that seen 
to stream from the poles of the magnet. The 
flames issuing from large crystals were described 
as somewhat in the form of a tulip, and singularly 
beautiful, surpassing those of the magnet in splendor 
of color and regularity of form. One of his patients 
used, when ill, to lie awake nights, enjoying the 
sight of the beautiful flame emitted by a large 
rock erystal which had for that purpose been left 
upon her stove. 

The most careful and delicate experiments, how- 
ever, failed to detect the least power in crystals 
and other bodies emitting light and acting as they 
did on the human nerve, to attract iron filings, or 
to produce the least deflection of the magnetic 
needle. It was, therefore, concluded that the mag- 
net possessed two forces—one which was properly 
magnetic and attracted iron, and one which, in 
common with that inherent in crystals, acted upon 
the living human organism, on which magnetism 
proper was supposed to have no effect. The effects 
produced upon his patients by the experiments 
above described, were, therefore, decided to be due 
to the force which had no influence in attracting iron, 
and which was not, therefore, really magnetic in 
the ordinary sense of that term. This force, there- 
fore, stood forth, in the author’s idea, as a newly 
discovered imponderable agent, to which he gave 
the name of “Od,” a German termination of no very 
great definiteness, and toa merely English reader 
quite insignificant. 

But we have already extended this article much 
beyond our prescribed limits. We may, in a future 
number, resume the subject, and refer to contents 
of this volume, and deductions derivable from it, 
which in our judgment are of still more interest. 
But there is one point to which we would call 
special attention at this time. By proving that the 
human hand emitted flames which to the sensitive 
were distinctly discernable in the dark, and that, 
even when unaccompanied with special volition, it 
acted, without contact, upon the delicate human 
nerve in a manner precisely analogous to the action’ 
of magnets, crystals, &c., our author has succeeded 
in placing the doctrine of Animal Magnetism, so 
called, upon the indisputable basis of physics. We 
commend this volume to the perusal of #ll who are 
interested in subjects of this general class, as admi- 
rably supplying the long missing link between 
Physics and Psychology, and as unfolding much 





* The results of these experiments may remind the reader 
of the magic virtues so generally ascribed by the ancients 
to certain stones and crystals, and suggest that the super- 
stitions of the ignorant in carrying these about their persons 
as talismans to protect them against the evils of life, may 
at least not have been without some foundation in truth. 

_ And with all due reverence we may ask, who knows what 
influence the twelve crystals worn in the breastplate of the 
Jewish high priests had in magnetically opening their in- 

“ rerior natures, and preparing them for the reception of 
divine wisdom, as they went into the Holy of Holies.” 


important and* practical information relative to the 
laws both of mind and body, as well as of physical 
nature in general. Wis 


CAUSALITY AND MARVELLOUSNESS. 


To those who are not familiar with the phrenological 
nomenclature, the names of the organs at the head- 
ing of this article might not readliy lead to the con- 
clusion that they are the germs from which spring 
Reason and Farrag. Still it is a truth that without 
CausALIty we cannot reason, and without Mar- 
VELLOUSNESS We cannot exercise faith. 

“Reason and Faith,” says an old divine, “resem- 
ble the two sons of the patriarch; Reason is the 
first born, but Faith inherits the blessing.” With 
due reverence to this opinion of an ancient divine, 
and respect for the ingenuity of his comparison, we 
shall be oblived to differ with him in the result of 
his conclusions. The germs of the faculties from 
which spring Reason and Faith are innate in the 
human mind; but children exercise faith long before 
they reason. A child, before it has become initiated 
in the deceptive practices of refined society, places 
implicit reliance in the assertions of his parents and 
associates. His Faith is naturally strong and 
active; and were not his keen susceptibilities of 
man’s truthfulness so early and frequently blunted 
by the deceptive practices of mankind, it would be 
impossible for him to become an infidel. Infidelity 
therefore, arises, not from any natural defect in 
man’s mental nature, but from errors in education 
and training ; and a perverted state of society. This 
assertion will need no further proof than what is 
contained in the proverb of Solomon, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” This proverb would be 
a dead letter, if children could not be so trained as 
to exercise that “ Faith,” which “is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
seen.” But the scripture saith, “all men have not 
faith.” This is true, still it does not conflict with 
what we have laid down as truth, namely, that 
children-are naturally inclined to believe the asser- 
tions of others, and can, with proper training, be 
made to exercise innate faculties of the mind, and 
a consequent lack of imparting the right kind of in- 
struction to all the mental faculties; many errors 
have been committed in directing the rising genera- 
tion in the pathway of truth. The faculty of Mar- 
VELLOUSNEsS is almost entirely neglected by those 
who impart instruction to the young, and if exer- 
cised at all, receives a wrong bias; and the conse- 
quence is, “ all men have not faith.” 

At the present day, in our own country, there 
seems to be a disposition among certain classes, to 
condemn, without investigation, every thing new in 
science and philosophy, that clashes with their pre- 
conceived opinions. This may not be the result of 
a deficiency of Causauiry and MarveLiousness ; 
still it would seem to indicate that they are not 
duly exercised. Marve iousness large and active 
leads to a love of the new and wonderful, and 
Causauiry being in the same state, gives a desire to 
investigate every thing that is presented to the 
mind, the truth of which is not fully established. 
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There are facts recorded in the Bible, the truth of 
which cannot be proved by human reason alone, 
and can only be duly appreciated through the 
exercise of an unwavering faith. Man was not en- 
dowed by his Creator with faculties that enable him 
to acquire infinite knowledge, consequently the 
faculty which leads to faith was implanted in his 
mind, that he might exercise confidence and trust 
in Hm who orders all things well. To men unac- 
quainted with mental and moral science, it appears 
strange that the children of pious parents should 
become infidels. But to those who investigate the 
subject with the light that Phrenology throws upon 
it, the seeming difficulties in the case vanish like 
imaginary spirits at the dawn of day. It is a 
generally admitted fact, that the intellectual facul- 
ties are highly cultivated, to the almost utter neglect 
of the moral sentiments. Children, while receiving 
their education, are seldom taught to exercise faith ; 
and perhaps their teachers are ignorant of the fact 
that those under their charge possesss a germ, 
which, with proper training, will lead to a belief in 
those things that are above the comprehension of 
reason. And may we not reasonably ascribe the 
prevalence of infidelity in the world to a want of 
the proper training of the faculty of Marve.iovs- 
ness? If this be true, and we think no candid 
mind will dissent from it, then the importance of a 
general diffusion of knowledge, relative to the in- 
nate faculties of the mind, will appear perfectly 
obyious. The ministers of our holy religion should 
aid, rather than discourage and retard the progress 
of that science, the tendency of which is to fit the 
mind for the reception of religious truth, and to 
gain possession of that “faith which works by love’ 
and purifies the heart. 

The Rev. Mr. Warne in speaking of the organ of 
Marve.tousness, says, “This faculty is really indis- 
pensable to man, in his present condition; for with- 
out it he would be incapable of religious faith 
Such ‘faith isthe realization of things hoped for . 
the confident expectation of things not seen; i.e., 
not submitted to the evidence of the senses, nor 
capable of appreciation by them.” 


It has become an axiom, that man’s physical and 
mental nature are constituted in harmony with the 
world which he inhabits, and that he is happy or 
miserable in proportion to the knowledge he gains, 
and the obedience he gives to the laws of his being. 
And here Causatity finds ample scope for its exer- 
cise. To investigate the causes that produce the 
misery which we know exists in the world, and to 
devise ways and means by which the condition of 
the race can be meliorated, is the appropriate exer- 
cise of Causatity. But this faculty finds many 
obstacles to obstruct its progress—difficulties arise 
which are hard or even impossible to be solved, 
and seeming improbabilities are set down as devoid 
of truth. But it should be remembered by such 
cavillers, that “we now believe a thousand things 
we cannot fully comprehend,” and that it is a 
dictate of reason to exercise a “reasonable faith.” 

There is a great deal of error in the world, and it 
would be the height of folly to give credence to 
every new theory in science or philosophy, advo- 
cated, many times, by men more ambitious to be- 
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come notorious, than to advance the cause of truth’ 
Reason, therefore, should be the guide of faith, and 
guard it against embracing those errors which 
prove destructive to present and prospective enjoy- 
ment. While we endeavor to avoid giving credence 
to “idle tales” and “delusions of science,” let us 
also remember that inspiration declares, “he that 
judgeth a matter before he heareth it is not wise.” 
P.plsew, 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 


This delicious gift of nature is, without question, 
the reigning prince of berries. Its fiavor, its color, 
its melting sweetness, and its undisputed whole- 
someness, impart to it a pre-eminence of popularity 
with the universal palate. It is easy of culti- 
tivation, and every man who can command a few 
feet of ground can, in the season, preside over this 
luscious repast, fresh from nature’s “horn of plenty.” 
Nor should any cottager, much less farmer with 
his large kitchen garden, be without this most 
delicious fruit. Many of our friends make the 
strawberry a source of great profit by cultivating 
it for the market. Nor will we say positively that 
Masor Rierey, of the United States Armory at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, picked his four hundred 
quarts, in the summer of 1848, from six square rods 
of ground only, yet we honestly think, from perso- 
nal inspection, that there could have been very 
little more. At all events, nothing is more profita- 
ble in market value, but our object is to incite 
every reader of the Journal to plant and cultivate 
a square rod or two, to aid materially in making 
his table tempting and his home a paradise. With 
an abundance of summer and winter fruit, and soul 
to cultivate it, the man must be less than human 
who does not regard his home as the most delight- 
ful of all places. 


No wonder that children fight, whose “teeth are 
set on edge” by crabbed, sour apples, frost peaches, 
choke cherries, and sour cider. On the contrary, 
give them the pleasure of aiding in the culture of 
every desirable variety of berries, the blushing 
peach, the golden pear, the clustering grape, and 
apples that might well tempt the taste of all the 
sons of Adam, and if such a family in the voluptu- 
ous fruition of such dainties cannot regard their 
home as a “Paradise regained,” and conduct ac- 
cordingly, they have little appreciation of the good 
things of earth, or gratitude to the Divine Almoner 
of choice benefactions. Who ever saw a frown on 
a human face with a plate of delicious fruit before 
him? What child will not smooth an angry brow, 
and smile through the tears of sorrow at the sight 
of a cluster of tempting Isabella’s, the full orbed 
peach, the melting Vergaloo, or 

“ A dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in cream.” 

To parents, then, we say, if you would promote 

the health and happiness of yourselves and children, 


and deeply plant in their souls a profound love of 
home and the home virtues, and stereotype for life 
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NATURAL FLOWER. 


STERILE FLOWER, 


HOVEY’S SEEDLING. 


This splendid Strawberry was raised by Messrs. Hovey, of Boston, and for this climate is one of the finest 
of all varieties. It bears the largest and most delicious of fruit, frequently measuring under ordinary culti- 
vation, three or four inches in circumference, or an inch to an inch and a quarter in diameter. To produce 
berries of mammoth size, take large, thrifty plants, and transplant them in rich, deep soil, one foot apart 
and keep all the runners trimmed off, and the ground loose. The next season clip off all but two or three 
of the first blossoms on each plant, taking care to have a few plants of another variety of the same class, 
with staminate flowers, in their vicinity. See natural and sterile flowers, For illustrations we are indebted 


to the American Agriculturist. 














on their affections the enduring idea that “there is 
no place like home ;” then make every nook and 
corner of your home domain verdant with the foliage, 
sparklingly beautified with the blossoms, and 
fragrant with the odor of trees and shrubs burdened 
with delicious fruit. 


A thing called home, a kind of artificial box, 
standing in the broad glare of the sun in summer, 
and a solitary breast-work for the rude winds of 
winter to howl around, and by courtesy called a 
house, is no home—it is a slander on that sacred 
name. Give us, rather, a cot “seven by nine” if 
need be, with a tangled network of trees and vines, 
through whose green leaves the shimmering sun- 
beams “ play hide and seek,” whose branches make 
a happy home for the lovely songster, and bend 
with fruit to gladden summer and cheer the winter 
—there will we plant ourselves, there cherish the 
heart’s best affections—dandle our nurslings—there 
ripen into “the sere and yellow leaf,’—there yield 
up our spirit, and depart from an earthly paradise 
to a celestial sphere. 


Curture.—The best soil for the strawberry is a 
deep, rich loam, which must be thoroughly pre- 
pared by deep tillage and abundant manuring, to 
ensure a large return of excellent fruit. Early in 
April or in August, having pulverized and enriched 
the soil, strike out the rows three feet apart with 
aline. Strong young plants should be set about a 
foot apart in the rows. They will soon send out 
runners which may occupy every alternate space 
between the rows—the other space should be kept 





free from runners, as an alley from which to gather 
the fruit, and be kept free from weeds. As soon 
as the crop is gathered allow the runners to take 
possession of the alleys for the next year’s crop, 
carefully digging the ground under the vines, and 
mixing with it a dressing of manure. In this way 
the beds which are occupied by the plants are an- 
nually reversed, and the same ground may be con- 
tinued productive for many years. To obtain the 
finest specimens of strawberries they should be 
planted in rows two feet apart and the plants two 
feet asunder, so that they may have an abundance 
of light and air, with ample opportunity for the 
roots to extend. In this mode the runners must be 
kept down by cutting them off several times in the 
ytar. Before the fruit ripens clean straw is usually 
laid around and under the plants to keep the fruit 
clean. This manner of culture admits of the most 
thorough tillage, as the ground can be manured and 
kept loose at pleasure. 

A top-dressing of leayes or compost late in the 
fall serves to protect the plants from the rigors of 
winter, and promotes their health and vigor of 
growth. : 

In very cold regions, and wherever it is desirable 
to accelerate the ripening of the fruit in open cul- 
ture, the plants should be set in rows under’ the 
protection of an east and west wall or building, or 
a bank of earth, to break off cold winds. This will 
bring them forward to maturity ten days in advance 
of those plants in the open field. Those desired to 
be later in ripening may be set on the north side 
of similar fortifications. 
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THE CURCULIO, 


AND MODE OF DESTROYING IT. 


A pure and powerful human mentality is de- 
pendent on a right and powerful physiology, and 
this on a right diet more than any other cause, 
except right breathing, and to a right diet, fruits 
are the second indispensable requisites, the cereal 
grains being the first. Whatever, therefore, ap- 
pertains to the rearine of frui3, comes to be a 
prime object of human attention. 

But one of the greatest preventives, at least of 


the more delicate summer fruits, such as apricots, 


plums, nectarines, cherries, dc., is that little insect, 
the curculio. This is a small insect about a quarter 
of an inch long, of a dark brown color, its wing- 
sheaths being variegated with lighter colors, the 
body resembling in shape and size a ripe hemp 
seed, its head projecting like a beak from the body, 
with which it punctures the fruit. 

“The ravages of this insect, in most portions of our 
country, render the plum and apricot crop an utter 
failure, as well as greatly diminishing the cherry, 
and impairing both apples and pears, as well as 
peaches. Yet these fruits are as important in their 
season as grapes or apples in theirs. It is not the 
economy of nature that man should be sacrificed to 
insects. Shall insects take out of the mouth of man 
food required for human perfection or enjoyment? 
Yet hitherto the curculio has just about robbed 
humanity of these luxuries, and the great inquiry 
now is, by what means can it be destroyed or 
brought under human control—destroyed it should 
not be, because it is required to check that surplus 
which generally sets, and which, allowed to remain 
upon the trees, would destroy them. There is 
obviously in nature’s arrangement a mode of sub- 
jecting the curculio to man’s control, so that, in 
common with steam and wind, he shall be man’s 
servant, instead of master; and whatever nature 
requires she provides for, and the object of this 
article is to point out a simple mode of thus using 
the curculio to our advantage, instead of allowing 
our gustatory pleasures to be curtailed by its 
ravages. 

Our first remark is general, appertaining to the 
best mode of destroying or subjugating al/ noxious 
insects, and one means, wholly overlooked—it is 
that of prevention, by destroying the parents more 
than of the progeny. For several years a little 
black worm wholly destroyed my grape crop. Its 
parents were bugs, which produced these worms 
just as the grape blossoms began to put forth; 
when the worm, coiling itself around the blossom, 
would spoil a bunch of grapes in a short time. As 
soon as I learned the cause, I looked over my vines 
every other day, scrutinizing every leaf and sprout, 
and exterminating every worm found. This might 
have occupied twenty minutes every other day for 
two weeks, but was effectual, for not a worm was 
left to hatch, and accordingly my vines from that 
day to this have been completely rid of this insect. 
They obviously reproduced two or more generations 
the same year, and by taking them in season, I cut 
off all succeeding generations. But to effect this, 
the work must be thorough, and every worm must 





be destroyed before it hatches. They were easily 
observed by the little holes they had eaten in the 
leaves, or the withered appearance of the grape 
bunch where they were or had been. And I usually 
found them along a few of the vines only, showing 
that the parent had followed single shoots, rather 
than passed promiscuously from branch to branch. 

For several years I have pursued a like course 
in regard to those large caterpillars which destroy 
the incipient foliage of our apple and cherry trees, 
and it has been several years since I have seen a 
single nest of this kind of worm on my premises. 

I have been less fortunate with that smalier cat- 
erpillar which appears later, because I have been 
less energetic, but am perfectly satisfied that in one 
year I can rid my entire premises of this nuisance, 
True, parents will come from other quarters, but 
not in any troublesome abundance, because the lit- 
tle white miller which lays the eggs flies compara- 
tively little. Of these, also, several successive 
generations appear the same season, and extermi- 
nating the first, cuts off the subsequent ones, and 
this is the work of comparatively few hours,. of 
course depending on the size of your place. It 
may require an hour or two, or perhaps a half day 
in a week for three or four successive weeks, yet 
how trifling the cost and pains compared with the 
result! I have pursued a like course in regard to 
other insects, and in every instance have subdued 
them. 

But now for the curculio. Last -year I probably 
spent the half of a day, aided by three or four half 
grown boys and girls—for my daughters aided me 
in this matter—and the result was that while most 
of my neighbors were unable to raise any plums at 
all, all my trees old enough to bear were loaded as 
fully as I could wish, and some of them too full. 
What I did, and all I did, were these two things— 
Mornings, before breakfast, and also after showers, 
I threw slacked lime upon my trees broadcast, the 
wet upon the leaves causing it to stick fast, and it 
was curious to see, after such a sowing, the ants 
and other vermin come rushing like race horses 
down the body of the tree, and delightful after a 
few days to see the leaves resume their usual bright 
and healthy color, which before this they had begun 
to lose. Lime, thus employed, is a complete anti- 
dote to the ravages of ants as well as curculios, and 
the cost and trouble are trifling. 


The other mode was the use of the sheet. I had 
four breadths of cotton cloth, about three or four 
yards long—according to the size of the trees to be 
operated on—with the middle seam sown only half 
way up. I then stationed a holder of this sheet at 
each of the four corners, putting my most active 
boys at the forward corners, myself having the 
wash-pounder, on which was tied two or three 
india-rubber shoes, to prevent the trees from bark- 
ing, when one boy, taking one portion of the divided 
end of the sheet, and another the other, would pass 
them each side of the body of the tree, and perhaps 
a couple of girls at its two other corners, so that it 
could be passed under a tree in a quarter of a 
minute, then gently pounding the tree or its limbs, 
or both, so as to produce a sudden jar, the curculios 


- would fall upon the sheet, and all five of us would 











then crush them in our fingers, and gathering up 
the fruit already stung, which might be jarred off 
by the operation, and throwing it into a pail to be 
destroyed. We killed two birds with one stone— 
exterminating the ewrculio and its eggs. I could 
thus search from twenty to forty trees per hour, 
and I think four such searches during the season— 
perhaps six—an outlay of time utterly insignificant 
in consideration of the value of the crop. My 
opinion is that once in three days, or even once a 
week is sufficient, because not enough curculios will 
hatch out in the intermediate time to do much 
damage. I shall hereafter apply this mode to the 
young apple trees, and larger cherry trees, and con- 
fidently expect thereby not only to save this year’s 
crop, but to subjugate the curculios for years to 
come, because, when nearly or quite exterminated 
for a given year, it will take several years before 
they will again multiply so as to do much damage. 

It should be added, that the curculio, like most 
other insects, breeds several generations per season, 
At first they take plums, apricots, nectarines, and 
cherries, but if exterminated here, subsequent gen- 
erations are cut off; yet when not exterminated 
here, the second crop is just about ready for the 
chestnuts or walnuts, or for peaches and apples 
when they are so far grown, as to be near ripening 
—-and in the fall those that are not hatched remain 
over for the next season, whereas, if you kill the 
spring crop, you thereby prevent the fall crop, and 
hence rid yourself for subsequent seasons also. 
True, some may come from your neighbor’s orchards, 
but not enough to do any material injury, and they 
also can be caught in like manner. 


I found last year that my grapes had been seri- 
ously injured by insects puncturing individual 
grapes, and the worm passing from grape to grape 
in a given bunch, and I intend hereafter to destroy 
all such grapes, instead of, as usual, throwing them 
upon the ground, thus allowing the young to breed 
for another season. 


The simple, single thought which this article was 
written to express is, the destruction of the parents, 
or preventing insects from breeding, and if, in any 
one year, this idea should be generally practiced 
upon throughout the community, as applicable to 
all injurious insects, these pests of the orchard 
would be at once brought under control. 








une Department, 








WOMEN, AND THE 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


That female life, in the middle and upper 
circles, is now comparatively objectless, need not 
be argued. Honorable individual exceptions there 
are, but we speak of the mighty mass. We would 
not now reproach that listless ennwi, into which she 
too often relapses, but inquire how it can be ob- 
viated. That one of the first instrumentalities in 
elevating woman consists in giving her something 
to do, need not be argued, for, take great, men and 
women, and little ones, and all the intermediate 
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grades, who have little to do, they do little, no 
matter what may be their original capacities, and 
great men owe their greatness quite as much to 
that pressure of business weich taxes their energies 
as to the energies themselves. If, therefore, some- 
thing can be contrived which shall thoroughly 
interest woman, and give her agreeable employ- 
ment, a great step toward her improvement will 
be thereby accomplished. 


Among other occupations will she not find much 
pleasure and health in the KrrcHeN GarpeN? An 
abundance of those productions which it furnishes: 
is indispensable to the comfort of every family, to 
say nothing of the costliness of purchasing what is 
absolutely requisite for a family in this line. Now 
men will rarely turn aside from other matters to 
make a first-rate family garden, and it has long 
struck me that this came properly within woman’s 
sphere. That it is her place to prepare vegetables 
for the table is obvious. Then why not pick as 
well as dress? And why not plant and tend as 
well as pick? Why not, by this means, not only 
help her laborious husband support the family, but 
also furnish that family with items of luxury 
which they cannot obtain from any other quarter; 
for the husband, even if he plants a garden will 
not always properly attend it, and too generally 
neglect it altogether. 


One additional argument in favor of this sugges- 
tion is derived from woman’s imperious need of out- 
door air and exercise. Of house air and house 
work many women, at least of the laboring classes, 
have too much already, but to work within doors, 
is about as injurious as beneficial, Muscular exer- 
cise demands a proportionate supply of oxygen. 
To work within doors then, unless special pains are 
taken to ventilate the house is peculiarly exhaust- 
ing, and often worse than no exercise at all, because 
it spends the life power without allowing a re-sup. 
ply ; whereas, the same work performed in fresh 
air, would fully arterialize the blood and re-invigo- 
rate the system. Does it require any argument to 
prove that woman needs more out-door exercise 
than she now has? Would she not be every way 
more healthy, and fulfil all the duties which now 
devolve upon her with far greater efficiency? And 
how shall she get this exercise ? Objectless walk- 
ing, or walking merely for exercise, or without any 
stirring motive, does not accomplish the true pur- 
pose of such exercise; on the contrary, to be bene- 
ficial it must interest the mind, and thereby call 
out the muscles. Admit that dancing and some 
other forms of exercise, if generally practiced would 
answer a good purpose, yet even that, taken for 
the mere sake of the exercise does not quite fulfil 
the physiological conditions requisite for health, 
though of course infinitely better than no exercise. 
But if woman should once break over those artificial 
usages which shame her if seen out-doors, would 
she not find in the kitchen garden scope for the 
exercise of both mind and muscle, including that 
fresh air requisite to render exercise beneficial? Not 
that she should neglect her household duties; nor 
need she, for two or three hours per day would 
keep a good sized family garden in a prosperous 








condition, and this is as little out-door exercise as 
any female should allow herself to take. 

Is there not another argument for this view in 
the fact that she will thereby not only save the 
husband’s purse, but also often be enabled to treat 
him to those dainties which, coming from her, would 
be peculiarly acceptable, and thus enhance their 
mutual love—she increasing her love by fondly 
proffering pleasing dishes for his palate, and he 
reciprocating that love by means of the gratitude 
which such a course would enkindle within him ? 


In many of the Bible stories is to be found a vast 
amount of practical human nature and common 
sense; and the story of Isaac, and the blessings he 
pronounced upon Jacob, are in point—for, in order 
that he might bless his darling boy, it seemed 
requisite that he should have a most delicious feast, 
This feast, it seems, was promotive of that superior 
state of mind requisite to render the blessing effica- 
cious. Accordingly, Esau was directed to procure 
the daintiest kind of game, and dress it in the most 
delicious manner. But, while Esau was gone, 
Rebecca killed the best kid of the flock, cooked it 
in the best manner, feasted her husband, and there- 
by secured the blessing to her favorite, Jacob. 

Another point in illustration, is to be found in 
Leah, and those mandrakes, by means of which she 
hoped to enhance Jacob's love, namely, by pleasing 
his palate. Let a hard-working husband come 
home from the toils of the day, having patiently 
undergone those toils that he might earn money for 
his wife and children, and as he sits down fatigued 
to the supper table, let his wife say, “here, husband, 
are some strawberries. I planted the vines, and 
have nursed them, and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to set them before you.” Or make a like 
remark of raspberries, blackberries, currants, peach- 
es, grapes, or pears, would he not eat them with a 
sweeter relish, and be much happier and more 
affectionate to his family the balance of the evening, 
on account of this mark of affection on her part? 
Gratitude is a fundamental basis of love. By these, 
and like means, can a wife win upon the gratitude 
of her husband, and thereby either restore or re- 
kindle that love; if this be true of fruits, is it not 
equally true of garden luxuries? Let a wife 
always serve up to her husband corned beef and 
cabbage, or pork and potatoes, with very little from 
the vegetable kingdom, or let her buy vegetables of 
the gardener or market-man at a considerable ex- 
pense, and they will not relish as if she procured 
them by her own industry, nor can they ever be as 
fresh or delicious as if she herself picked them the 
very day of their preparation. But let another wife 
take the entire charge of the kitchen garden, and be 
emulous to serve out to her husband agreeable 
dishes from the luxurious lap of Nature, and unless 
he have the heart of a stone, he will be grateful to 
that good woman who thus gratifies so important a 
department of his nature, and that gratitude will 
re-enkindle his love. 

Suppose, moreover, the wife should not only 
raise strawberries or other berries enough for family 
use in their season, but should preserve them in 
various forms so as to continue the delicacy through 
a large portion of the year, or serve up some other 





like gustatory gratification, would she not thereby 
win upon the affectionate regards of the entire 
family, day by day, and year by year, and herself 
be a thousand fold repaid for her labors, by the 
efforts of husband and children to seek her good as 
cordially and efficiently as she sought and secured 
theirs ? 

To these views what rational objection can be 
made, except that her press unfits her for these 
labors? That here is an objection is not a matter 
of doubt, but an objection based, not in the nature 
of things, but in that false state which it should be 
the object of every sensible man and woman to 
remedy—a subject which we will not now discuss, 
for it is foreign to our present purpose. 

You will hear more from us on this subject here- 
after; meanwhile, let those who approve of the 
subject matter of this article, forthwith put it in 
practice by selecting their ground, taking the garden- 
ing implements in their hands, and giving personal 
superintendence and labor to the accomplishment 
of so desirable an end. Let us see who will take 
the premium for the best kitchen garden got up by 
female labor. Let a generous emulation on this 
subject be inspired in our women, 
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WILL YOULOVE ME WHEN IAM OLD? 


BY ABBY ALLEN. 


Wit affection still enfold me, 
As the day of life declines; 
When old age, with ruthless rigor, 
Ploughs my face in furrowed lines : 
When the eye forgets its seeing, 
And the hand forgets its skill ; 
When the very words prove rebels 
To the mind’s once kingly will ? 


When the deaf ear, strained to listen, 
Scarcely hears the opening word ; 
And the unfathomed deeps of feeling, 
Are by no swift current stirred ; 

When fond memory, like a limner, 
Many a line perspective casts, 

Spreading out our by-gone pleasures 
On the canvas of the past ? 


When the leaping blood grows sluggish, 
And the fire of youth hath fled ; 

When the friends which now surround us, 
Half are numbered with the dead ; 

When the years appear to shorten, 
Scarcely leaving us a trace ; 

When old Time, with bold approaches, 
Marks his dial on our face ? 


When our present hopes, all gathered, 
Lie, like dead flowers, on our track— 

When the whole of our existence, 
Is one fearful looking back; 

When each wasted hour or talent, 
Scarcely measured now at all, 

Sends its witness back to haunt us, 
Like the writing on the wall? 


When the ready tongue is palsied, 
And the form is bowed by care; 
When our only hope is Heaven, 
And our only help is prayer: 
When our idols, broken round us, 
Fall amid the ranks of men— 
Until death uplifts the curtain, 
Will thy love endure till then? 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


BY 8S. OSGOOD. . 


The great future of American society rests with 
the youths who are now under training in our 
schools and colleges. With them lies the practical 
determination of the important questions between 
capital and labor that agitate public opinion. With 
them all should be hope and resolution, We must 
confess that such is by no means the case with 
multitudes, especially in our great cities, who find 
themselves with an imperfect education and im- 
provident habits, burdened with large families, and 
sadly stinted in means of living. For the youth 
who are every year leaving our public schools, the 
mechanical trades hold out encouraging induce- 
ments. Let them use every opportunity of carrying 
on their work of education, and learn to apply 
science to their various arts, and with.energy and 
frugality they may secure positions on an average 
as promising as are opened in any business or pro- 
fession. Let them, on the contrary, pass their first 
years idly or prodigally, and entail upon themselves 
the burdens of improvident marriage, and they will 
find themselves increasing the great multitude of 
those who live from hand to mouth, and whose 
lives are cursed from having each day burdened 
by the cares and debts of yesterday. 


In this country, education, without lowering its 
high classical and scientific standard, should ever 
become more practical. All the enterprising youth 
of the nation should, in some measure, share in the 
privileges of the improved industrial culture which 
are now dispensed in our best colleges and scientific 
schools. We honor industry in all its legitimate 
forms, and always feel like taking off our hat to 
every man who holds the implements of honest 
labor in his hand. Industry will have its true dig- 
nity, when better culture guides and elevates its 
yotaries—when the vast developments of science 
and achievements of art shall become the property 
of energetic and enlightened workmen, by virtue of 
their individual and associated enterprise. 


More than we were prepared to believe, industrial 
interests are to govern the world. Merchants and 
manufacturers are the princes of our civilization, 
and can outbid the time-honored professions in their 
offers of emolument and sometimes of honor. The 
displays of mechanical skill and invention are 
eclipsing military parades and naval pageants. The 
great festival of our age is to be in honor of industry, 
and England invites the world, not to a tournament 
or the jubilee of a victory, or the anniversary of a 
Magna Charta, but to an exhibition of the perfection 
of her peaceful arts in friendly co-operation with 
the arts of all nations, freely welcomed to her 
shores. In this festival we rejoice, both for what it 
will be, and what it will promise. The better ages 
of peaceful co-operation will come—the ages when 
the beautiful and sublime inventions of art will be, 
as never before, bonds of friendly union and agen- 
cies of benignant power. The mighty engines 
already constructed are teachers of associate order, 








and call men to combine judiciously and efficiently, 
that they must thus wield forces too vast and costly 
for the use of the isolated individual. There is 
power in ideas, but not much power until they arm 
themselves with appropriate weapons. Liberty 
languished until printed books carried thought on 
every wind. The sciences and arts developed 
within a century, are the appropriate armament of 
a peaceful humanity. Enough of true progress has 
already been made to give a character of sobriety 


‘to the most earnest hope. 


If, in fifty years more, a great industrial pageant 
is celebrated on our globe, we believe that our 
country will be the scene, and that the proofs of 
industry in agriculture, mechanics and manufactures, 
will surpass all the wonders that England can now 
gather; while the trophies of invention and energy 
will be also triumphs of humanity, cheering marks 
of the progress of our race in fraternal sentiment 
and co-operative order. 


<8 OP 


WHO ARE PHRENOLOGISTS ? 


The question, who are Phrenologists? is one 
which well becomes an enlightened public to ask. 





And in answering it, we will say first negatively, 
that no one is a Phrenologist, in the broadest sense 
of the term, who is not governed in his conduct by 
the eternal principles of truth and justice. Phre- 
nology teaches that the animal propensities, the 
abuse of which is sin, should be under the control 
of the intellectual and moral faculties. .A man 
may understand the first principles of Phrenology, 
and be skilful in describing character, by applying 
those principles in the examination of heads, and 
still, by his dishonest course of life—by letting his 
passions have dominion over his reason and mor- 
ality, forfeit all claim to the ennobling appellation, 
Phrenologist. 

As the term Christian, when taken in a general 
sense, may include all who are born in a Christian 
country, so the term Phrenologist, wheu used in 
the same manner, may include all who have studied 
Phrenology, and believe it to be founded in truth. 
But as being born in a Christian country does not 
always make a man a true follower of Christ, so a 
mere knowledge of, and belief in Phrenology does 
not make a person a Phrenologist, in the sense in 
which we use that term, and in the sense which it 
ought to be used, in all coming time. By this rule 
of judging, we shall be compelled to say that a 
man may go so far as to give public lectures on 
Phrenology, and, in fact, understand the science 
well, and still not be a real bona fide Phrenologist. 

Who, then, are Phrenologists? We answer, 
those who embrace it for the love of truth, and are 
governed in their conduct by its heavenly teachings. 
They find in it lessons of morality coinciding with 
those penned by the finger of God on tables of 
stone on Sinai’s Mount. They ascertain the cause 
of their “easily besetting sins,” and strive, with all 
the power of moral, rational, and accountable be- 
ings, to resist them. They exercise their intellect- 
ual powers in devising ways and means to meliorate 
the condition of man, and their benevolence in re- 
lieving the wants of the destitute. They toil, not 
for themselves alone, or for those with whom they 

















stand immediately connected; but for nuManrry. 
Their aim is PRocrxss, not in science merely, but 
in everything that will perfect and ennoble man. 
When Phrenology was in its infancy, and a noy- 
elty, many embraced it to accomplish some pur- 
pose of sordid selfishness. They used it merely 
as a means to obtain money, caring little or noth- 
ing for the advancement of the science, or the cause 
of truth. When the novelty of the science died 
away, their gains became “small by degrees, and 
beautifully less ;” and they were Phrenologists no 
longer. They studied Phrenology, not because they 
were in love with it, but because they could use it 
as a means to replenish their pockets, and, per- 
chance, gain notoriety. But the day for such selfish 
adventurers has passed by—the science is no longer 
a novelty, and it cannot be used by “ignorant pre- 
tenders” as a means to gratify their base desires, 
From what we have said on this topic, it will be 
seen that the term Phrenologist means something 
more than “one versed in Phrenology,” as Webster 
defines it. In short, “one versed in Phrenology” 
means him who lives in accordance with its doctrines, 
and strives, with an energy which knows no fail- 
ure, to keep his passions in due subjugation to rea- 
son and morality. PRL. ab. 
————— 


OUR CAUSE IN ALABAMA. 


The South Alabamian, of recent date, contains 
the following :— 





“The inhabitants of our village have, for some 
time past, been perfectly electrified and aroused 
from their stupor by the presence of Dr. Trotter 
among us, who has initiated us into the mysteries 
of the sciences of Phrenology and Electro-Magne- 
tism. We have heard many lecturers on these 
sciences elsewhere, but we must say that none 
have so forcibly convinced us of their truth as Dr. 
Trotter. From the manner of his teaching and the 
vividness of his illustrations, we are satisfied that 
he has made these sciences a considerable study. 
After teaching the first class in this place, Dr. 
Trotter organized a society, entitled the ‘North 
American Scientific Phreno-Magnetic Society, No. 
12, of which he was unanimously voted an honorary 
member, and, at the solicitation of the members, 
consented to teach a second class. We would sug- 
gest to our fellow-citizens, now that a society has 
been organized, to use their utmost endeayors to 
maintain it.” 





> 


PHRENOLOGY IN CRANSTON. 


We publish, by request, the following resolutions 
passed at Dr. Broadbent’s lectures in Cranston. 

Whereas, by special request of a few of the in- 
habitants of Spragueville, Dr. Broadbent, of the 
city of Providence, has just concluded a course of 





lectures on Phrenology, together with experiments 
in Mesmerism, which justly merit some token of 
our approbation. ’ 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
Dr. Broadbent, for the very simple, yet lucid and 
comprehensive manner in which he has treated the 
interesting and useful science of Phrenology, making 
its prominent outlines palpable to the commonest 
understanding, and simplifying its more abstruse 
mysteries to those already somewhat acquainted 
with the science. 

Resolved, That the complete satisfaction ex- 
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pressed at the public examinations, setting forth, 
with remarkable and astonishing accuracy, the 
mental and physical peculiarities of those persons 
selected by a committee, who were chosen for that 
purpose, carried a more permanent and lasting 
conviction, in regard to the truth of the science, 
than any other fact that could have been introduced. 

Resolved, That by these lectures and experiments, 
we have been amused, interested, and benefited, 
and will gladly avail ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a second mental and scientific 
feast, whenever the Doctor’s prior engagements 
will allow him to administer it, and we bespeak 
for him, and his subjects, an unbiased hearing. 


Asuworti Moapstey, Chairman. 


Dennis Leach, 
Edward Phillips, 
Committee. 


James Wood, 
Robt. W astall, 
Thos. Rowcliffe, 


ceo Sa AES 

Provipence PuystotocicaL Socirry.—By vote 
of the Providence Physiological Society, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted, and directed to be 
sent to the Phrenological Journal for publication :— 

Resolved, That we have listened to the lectures 
given by Mrs. Johnson on the subject of Anatomy 
and Physiology, with deep interest, and that we 
consider her instructions on the nature of the differ- 
ent organs, their functions, diseases, &c., as invalu- 
able; having been presented in a lucid, dignified, 
and thoughtful manner. 

Resolved, That Mrs, Johnson’s lectures take high 
rank as scientific productions, and indicate a mind 
accustomed to rigid investigation, and careful, pa- 
tient thought. 

Resolved, That as she goes from us, we recom- 
mend her to the public, as one who fu'ly under- 
stands her mission, and a woman every way worthy 
the patronage of the public. 

Mary Eppy, Sec. i. M. C. Capron, President. 


—__—__—__+e6>—___—_ 

Our Encovracements—We are in daily receipt 
of letters from all parts of our country, which 
breathe the warmest spirit of commendation for the 
Journal, and of the truths of which it is the mes- 
senger. An old subscriber from Georgia writes :— 
“T consider the Journal the most valuable and use- 
ful of all the publications of the age, and the cor- 
rect guide to moral and intellectual glory. Would 
to God that it were in my power to place it in the 
hands, and its rich contents in the minds, of every 
youth in our broad land; for, by so doing, I would 
confer upon them the highest moral gift of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


—<ooP— 





A. A. Smiru, of Pa, who sent us a club of 32 
subscribers, says, “I look upon the Phrenological 
Journal as my ‘friend and foster father” Until I 
became, to some extent, acquainted with the science 
of Phrenology, as regards many things, I was en- 
shrouded in thick darkness—in a deep mystery— 
which nothing else could reveal. In my present 
employment, (teaching a public school,) I find the 
science of Phrenology to be of incalculable service ; 
for by it, my mind is brought into a more intimate 
relation with those of my pupils. Iam thus en- 
abled to manage my school without having recourse 
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to any of those severe corporeal punishments so 
often resorted to by many teachers of our day. 
Thus I make the school-room a pleasant and profit- 
able place, (I believe,) both to myself and pupils.’ 
——_—_—____~+0e>—_______ 

The subject of Phrenology, we think, concerns 
every one. That it is founded in exact science ad- 
mits hardly of any question, and that the earnest 
study of this interesting branch of physiology would 
result in the benefit of the species we consider a 
fact long since demonstrated. Messrs. Fowlers and 
Wells, of New York, we look upon in the light of 
benefactors of their species, and it would certainly 
seem asif their philanthropic career—for philan- 
thropic it certainly has been—commenced in a true 
appreciation of the principles and aims of Phre- 
nology. No men living enjoy a profounder acquain- 
taince with the science, and no men living, in our 
opinion, have evinced a more decided sympathy 
with their race. It would seem to follow that 
Phrenology and philanthropy are at least “sisters,” if 
not “twins,” which fact, in itself, should afford a 
sufficient motive to the careful-study of the former- 
At all events, every one, male and female, ought to 
ascertain, if possible, of what he or she is capable, 
and we know of no better way of finding out than 
by applying to Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York.—Rahway Register. 

—_—____~<e0>—_____—__ 

Rev. E. S. W., in a letter to us of recent date, 
says :—“ Deep is the interest I feel in Phrenology, 
I am more indebted to it than to any other science. 
As a teacher and minister of the Gospel, I feel 
that I could not do without it. Phrenology should 
be made a general study as much as mathematics, 
or the physical sciences.” 

This man teaches Phrenology, among other sci- 
ences, in a literary institution, and has just sent us 
a list of nearly fifty subscribers for the Journal, 
half of whom are his students. We hope the day 
is not distant, when those who have the important 
responsibility of Education resting upon them, shall 
adopt this only true and practical mental philoso- 
phy. Then will the world make substantial pro- 
gress in self-knowledge, virtue, and intelligence. 

<2 oP 

PurRENOLOGY IN Inuinois.— A letter from Russell- 
ville, Illinois, informs us of the delivery of an inter- 
esting course of lectures at that place by Mr. Anton 
on Phrenology. Several commendatory resolutions 
were passed, both to the lecturer and to the truth 
of the science. As a part of the result of his labors, 
our friends, H. P. Howard and M. Heath, send us 
thirty subscribers, 





S. H. G. sends us a long list of subscribers from 
Versailles, Illinois, and says :—“This is the largest 
club ever gotten up here for anything of the kind, 
either newspaper or periodical.” 

This shows that the people of Versailles are capa- 
ble of appreciating valuable reading. There is too 
great a proportion of community whose brains are 
so completely bewildered by reading the tales of 
Romance and silly love stories that are contained 
in most of the publications of the day, that they 
cannot comprehend the few good things that are in 
circulation. 
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M. D. Crooks, one of our agents, sends us a list 
of subscribers from Taylorsville, Illinois, and writing 
from Springfield, Illinois, says:—* The science of 
Phrenology is beginning to be appreciated. The 
people are determined to investigate for themsolves, 
and I think that there will be a club of twenty or 
thirty more subscribers forwarded from Taylorsville. 
1 hunted this city over for some of your publica- 
tions, but not any of the works published by you 
could be found. This certainly speaks well for the 
scicntific character of the citizens of Springfield.” 


S. R. writes us from Lockport, Illinois, as fol- 
lows :— 


The new features of the Journal for 1851 will be 
the means of increasing its circulation at least one 
hundred per cent in this part of the country. 


—_____<e o>—____—__ 


PureENoLoGy IN Cuicoper, Mass——We have on 
file a series of resolutions, highly commendatory of 
the lectures of friend H. B. Gibbons, in Chicopee, 
and a generous tribute to his tulents as a Phrenolo- 
gist, and his bearing asa man. He is now in Wes- 
tern, Mass. We have also received a series of 
commendatory resolutions relative to Dr. Judd’s 
lectures in Delaware Co., Ohio, on Phrenology and 
Physivlogy, signed by Rev. Francis Greene, as 
chairman of the meeting. 





Mrs. Tuompson 1n ALBany.—It gives us pleasure 
to state that our friend and co-worker in the good 
cause, is located at No. 5)8 Broadway, in Albany, 
where she applies the sciences of Phrenology and 
Physiology to the delineation of character, the pro- 
motion of health, balance of constitution, and physi- 
cal education. She is a woman of talent—is amia- 
ble and ladylike in manners, and is well versed in 
her profession. She deserves, and, we doubt not, 
she will receive a liberal patronage. 


—— OOP 


Purenotogy in Maine.—We have received a 
flattering report of a committee relative to the suc- 
cess and skill of Dr. D. W. Judd, as a Phrenologist, 
who has just closed a course of lectures in Norway, 
Maine. 

—_{00>— 

Gravet Watt Hovuses—We will say to those 
who desire more information on the subject of the 
“Gravel Wall mode of Building,” than they can get 
from the last year’s Journal, that we shall give an 
article, as soon as we get all the facts, so that we 
can speak from experience, embracing the process 
from the beginning to the completion of the house, 
We hope this will spare us the trouble of replying 
to so many letters on this subject. 


—_——_—_<0e>_——_ 


Tur Coruins Ferry to Enetanp.—The steam- 
ship Arctic performed her first trip to Liverpool in 
ten days and sixteen hours. This, for a voyage 
which might be justly termed experimental, with 
stiff machinery, poor fuel, and all the thousand dis- 
advantages incident to a new ship, is an extraordi- 
nary performance, We must look out for rare 
speed in the Arctic, when she gets “her wheels 
greased”—a passage in nine days, {or instance, would 
not be an unpleasant text for a piragraph. Per- 
haps we shall be able to write it in the course of 
the next year. 
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Rervirws, 


Tue Water Cure JourNAL AnD Heratp or Re- 
Forms. Devoted to PuysioLocy, Hypropatny, 
and the Laws or Lirr. New York: Published 
Monthly at One Dollar a Year, by Fow.ers anp 
WELLs. 





The popularity of this Health Journal is only 
equaled by the vast superiority of the WaTer Curr 
over every other system known in the healing art. 

Our Proprtx have tried this new method of curing 
diseases, and have pronounced an unalterable ver- 
dict in its favor. InrELLicenT Puystcians every- 
where are applying successfully the principles of 
Hydropathy in a great variety of cases hitherto 
considered hopeless. To put man in right relations 
with the natural laws in all respects, is a funda- 
mental principle in Hydropathy. A proper diet, 
with air, exercise, bathing, sleep, clothing, etc., etc., 
are all duly considered and set forth in the Water 
Cure JOURNAL. 

We cannot do better in this connection than to 
copy the following from a Syracuse paper, 
written by J. C. Jackson, M. D.:— 


“ Do you read the Water Cure Journal? If not, 
let me advise yeu, and all who may read my letter, 
fortUwith to subscribe for it. lt is a monthly 
Journal, published at one dollar a year, by Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells, of New York City. It is 
devoted to Water Cure treatment, Physiol gy, and 
the Laws of Life. It is most Leautifully illustrated 
with ergravings, priuted cn the richest -whitest 
paper, and yresents an aspect altogether delightful. 
Of all the periodicals it is my province to lock over, 
I know of none which for beauty of workmanship 
exceed it, and very few which equal it. It has, 
without exception the least number of typograph- 
ical errors in it of any publication in my range of 
reading. 

It has a very able corps of writers—men and 
women. They are well read and experienced 
practitioners, and withal have the facility of com- 
municating their ideas in our mother tongue, an art 
unhappily unknown to most practitioners in the 
healing sphere. 

The most prominent, perhaps, are Drs. Tratt, 
Nicuots, Suew, Kirrrepee, Mrs. Nicnois, ANTISELL, 
Houeuron, ete. 

There are some female writers working their way 
slowly but surely into eminence through its columns. 
It has by far a larger circulation than any Medical 
Journal in the world, having reached the number 
of 25,000 subscribers, and bidding fair to double its 
list this year. 

It ought to be in every family. Every young 
man ought to take it. 


‘Old men and matrons, 
_ Young men and maidens,’ 


would gather from its columns—if they would be 
its attentive readers—how to preserve health, how 
to avvid, and how to cure disease. There is not a 
doctor in all this broad Union, that might not learn 
wholesome truths of this same Journal in the way 
of treating disease. Your man of wealth, who lives 
in violation of physical lJaw—your minister of the 
gospel, who coops himself like a caged squirrel— 
your editor, who racks his brains till they run 
nothing but sap—your man of business, who works 
like an express engine, und eats as he works, and 
sleeps as he eats, always in a hurry—your indul- 
gent father, and fashionable mother, and spolied 
daughter—all, all may gather from its pages words 
of Lire. 

What no other Medical Journal has done, the 
Warer Cure Journal does. It addresses.itself to 


the masses. All its processes it makes as plain as 





possible. Its writers take pains to show how water 
may be applied in health, so as to preserve it, thus 
giving the most indisputable proof that they are 
honest, and also how water may be applied in sick- 
ness. Thousands of its readers save long doctor 
bills by the instructions it furnishes. But this is 
not all—they save their lives and the lives of 
others thereby. And yet this is not all. It teaches 
them how to cure curable diseases by a safer, surer 
way than that of taking nauseous drugs. 


Of medicine in its best estate one may well be 
jealous. To take it in most instances, is to jump 
ovt of the frying pan into the fire. It is a two- 
edged sword, and makes terible back-strokes at 


times. 


To know how to meet disease in its earliest 
assaults, and safely, surely, and efficaciously deliver 
one’s self from his grasp, is 


* A consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 


This, the Water Cure Journal teaches. Do not 
mistake me. I am not to assert that physicians 
are not necessary. They are necessary—just as 
necessary as any other class of professional men, 
whose services are needed by reason of the im- 
perfectness of the people. In any or every sphere 
of life where men are only halt developed, they 
need teachers. But the true teacher lives out his 
teachings in his own life, and thus commends his 
philosophy by his example. 

Again, do not mistake me. I do not assert that 
the Water Cure Journal teaches that all diseases 
are curable under the hydropathic treatment. Its 
writers maintain, and on all proper occasions are 
ready toshow by reference to facts, that whatever 
disease can be cured by the internal administration 
of medicine, can be as safely, surely, and much 
more speedily cnred by water treatment. It mat- 
ters not how recent is the disease, or how chronic 
in character. 


An indirect testimony to the superiority of the 
treatment which the Water Cure Journal advocates 
is found in the very great change among medical 
men in the quantity of medicine given. Much less 
is administered. Homeopathy, leaving out of the 
calculation its worth in other respects, has been of 
incalculable service in forcing medical men to use 
knife-blades instead of spatudas in measuring doses. 
And the Water Cure Juurnal is abroad to teach the 
“common folks” that not infinitesimal doses are 
needful if the right applications are made. 


There are two things I want to call your atten- 
tion to before I close. 


Ist. The great change that has come over the 
people in their understanding of the structure and 
functions of the human bedy. Twenty years since 
the most intelligent men, not physicians, were as 
ignorant as lamp-posts in respect of the building 
which God had so curiously fabricated as a home 
for the soul. Legal gentlemen of high distinction 
were not unfrequently puzzled to manage a case 
involving mal-practice. They hardly knew the 
spleen from the liver, and would look wondrously 
wise when a doctor spoke of the diaphragm. 


Now, men, women, and children of intelligence 
claim general knowledge of the organism of Man. 
As a consequence, physicians cannot deal out their 
old, poor, worn out Latin with as much pomposity 
as formerly. The English language is quite com- 
mon in the sick room. To this state of things the 
Water Cure Journal, by its proprietors and contribu- 
tors has done much. * 


2d, The Water Cure Journal hasnever prostituted 
its columns to the advertisement of the various vile 
compounds that are puffed as panaceas in almost 
all the newspapers in the Union. Its matter for 
its readers is as healthful as its appearance is neat. 
So take hold as opportunity offers, and give it a 
circulation in the West. Depend on it that where- 
ever it goes it wil! scatter blessings like leaves from 
the Tree of Lirr. ° 











Tue Constitution or MAN, considered in relation 
to the Natural Laws. by George Combe, Adapted 
to the use of Schools. 12mo. New York: 
Fowters & WELLs, Publishers. Price 25 cents. 


We can give our readers a very general descrip- 
tion of this masterly work, by copying the following 
from the Prerace. 


“The great object of this Treatise is to ex- 
hibit several of the most important natural laws, 
and their relations and consequences with a view 
to the improvement of education, and the regula- 
tion of individual and national conduct.” 


“Tbe education of children should embrace their 
physical, moral, and intellectual natures, and the 
laws which govern these; also the importance of 
obedience to them, and the consequences of disobe- 
dience. Too often education is merely an intellec- 
tual one, and the child is left without a proper 
cultivation of his moral and physical natures. 

With the physical nature of man, and the causes 
of health and disease, children should grow up 
familiar. They should be taught that violations of 
these laws by dissipation, excessive indulgences of 
appetite, or in any other manner, will surely bring 
punishment. With some it may possibly be 
delayed for many years, owing to the strength of 
the powers of nature with which they have been 
blessed, yet it will surely come as drugs in the 
cup of life. These thoughts should be indelibly 
stamped on the minds vf youth, and in no better 
way can this be accomplished than by making it 
one of the subjects to be studied in our common 
schools. 

The moral and intellectual natures, and the laws 
which the Creator has assigned them, should be 
known to all, that every man may forsee and avoid 
the misery resulting from their infringement—_ 
Children should be taught to behold the wisdom 


and goodness of God, as manfested in His works 
and laws. 


As health is of the greatest importance in the 
economy of life, as obedience to the moral laws is 
absolutely necessary to happiness, and as an under- 
standing of the intellectual laws of our being is 
so important to their full developement and the 
greatest usefulness to man, so should the study of 
these laws be made one of the leading pursuits in 
the education of the young. 

Every Parent, every Teacher, and every Guardian 
of youth, should acquaint themselves with the 
principles developed in this work. 

The present edition has been abridged, and so 
arranged, as to be adapted to schools, (Com- 
mon and Select.) It may also be read with 
great profit, by every young man and woman in or 
out of School. 

Tue Pustisuers, confidently hope, that every 
friend of Physical, moral and Intellectual education, 
will aid in placing this edition of the Constitution 
or May, in the hands of all the Rising Genzr- 
ATION. 





ee 


NEW PRINCIPLES OF REFORM. 


A little book has just been published in this city 
by William J. Baner, and is now upon our shelves, 
entitled “ The True Constitution of Government, in 
the Sovereignty of the Individual, as the Final 
Development of Protestantism, Democracy, and 
Socialism,” by Stephen Pearl Andrews. This is 
the first of a series of publications announced under 
the promising title of “ The Science of Society,” by 
the same writer. This is the beginning of the pub- 
lic announcement of certain fundamental and reyo- 
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lutionary principles of social reform, which it is 
alleged differ essentially from all other systems, 
such as those of Fourier, Owen, &c., being more in 
accordance with the condition of the world as the 
world is, and having been practically tested in 
every important particular before the announce- 
ment of them as principles to the world. This 
reform is denominated “ Equitable Commerce,” and 
had its origin with Josiah Warren, of Indiana, who 
founded a village in Ohio some four years ago, to 
put them in practical operation, the success of 
which, it is said, has been in striking contrast with 


all former attempts at social reform by organizations * 


of various sorts. Some of the citizens of New York 
have beome so much interested in the theory and 
practice of this new reform, that they have secured 
five hundred acres of land on Long Island, to form 
a similar village in the vicinity of New York. It 
is not a system of association or communism, but 
just the opposite. Every individual holds his own 
property just as in existing society, and carries on 
his own business in his own way, just as he chooses. 
Indeed, in the absolute “Sovereignty of the Individ- 
ual,” is one of the principles of the new society, and 
the one which is explained in the little work above 
mentioned as introductory to the series. But while 
this is the case, it is alleged by the partizans of 
this new theory, that there is discovered a simple 
principle of commerce which, adopted and acted 
upon by any set of neighbors in the exchange of 
their mutual products, and then extended from 
village to village, will absolutely abolish poverty, 
put every man, and woman, and child into his or 
her right position, at that occupation which he or 
she most desires, and is best fitted for, banish hostile 
competition, and substitute genial and co-operative 
relations on all hands, institute the reign of equity, 
peace, and refinement, and, in a word, put all man- 
kind in that condition which the world is beginning 
so ardently to long for, in which the individual can 
be integrally developed, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. 

This is certainly a very large pretension, and, if 
true, the largest discovery that has been made yet. 
Mr. Andrews’ principal work in exposition of this 
doctrine, on the “Cost Principle,” the principle 
above adverted to, is not yet published. In the 
meantime, his little work on the “Sovereignty of 
the Individual,” is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion. It has been reviewed pro and con by the 
press of this city more in extenso than any work of 
its size, which has appeared for a long time past. 
It is certainly a very bold and original statement 
of doctrines in which we think our readers would 
take a decided interest, whether they approve all 
the-conclusions of Mr. Andrews or not. The price 
of the work is only twenty cents, and no one who 
wishes tu be “posted up” upon the progress of 
ideas in this age should allow so striking a symp- 
tom as this little treatise to pass without examina- 
tion. We know that the appearance of the treatise 
on the “ Cost Principle” is looked for with a good 
deal of interest. 


The Hvening Post says, speaking of the work 
already published, “This is a pamphlet by an origi- 
nal and vigorous thinker. Writers on the radical 





side of the question have been accustomed to assert 
the rights of the individual man with great vigor 
and strictness, but none of them that we are ac- 
quainted with have gone so far in this respect as 
Mr. Andrews. : 

Many, even of the most fearless Democrats, will 
not go with Mr. Andrews in his extreme applica- 
tion of his fundamental position, yet all, we are 
persuaded, may be instructed by his reasonings. 
The new principles of political economy to which 
he alludes, as the necessary means of giving prac- 
tical efficiency to his opinions involve questions of 
the deepest import and moment, and require the 
most careful study before one would be justified in 
pronouncing a definitive judgment as to their 
merits. In the meantime, let us say that they are 
stated with great clearness, and argued with no 
little subtlety and force.” 

The Zribune says, “ We are not prepared to give 
our assent to all the statements and reasonings of 
Mr. Andrews in the tract before us, but we have 
no doubt he has opened an interesting path of in- 
quiry, and has clearly produced ideas which, sooner 
or later, must force themselves on the attention of 
the public. The fairness and ability with which 
he has treated them are patent to the most cursory 
reader. 

“Tt should also be understood that the author 
claims to be in possession of exact scientific princi- 
ples which will solve the social problem we have 
alluded to, of which the introductory portion only 
is here presented. The whole science will be un- 
folded in the course of the series. He disclaims the 
intention of dealing in mere aspirations after social 
progress, and demands the examination of his prin- 
ciples as being adequate, in their co-relations with 
each other, to the solution of the great question of 
modern times.” 


Cuents of the Month. 


Our latest advices from California are, with some 














exceptions, of an unusually favorable character, 
The mining operations have been facilitated by a 
recent abundance of rain ; an increasing attention 
is paid to agriculture, which promises to become a 
profitable branch of industry; and business of 
every description is prosecuted with great activity. 
The difficulties with the Indians, which have been 
the source of so much annoyance and distress, are 
subsiding, and peace will probably soon be firmly 
established between the emigrants to California 
and the native tribes. 

A misunderstanding which arose between the 
Collector of the port of San Francisco and the act- 
ing Postmaster, has caused a good deal of excite- 
ment in that city. The Gollector gave orders that 
the mail-bags should be examined by the Surveyor 
of the port as they landed from the Panama 
steamer, and on attempting to discharge this duty, 
he was violently resisted by the officers of the 
Post-Office. A brisk contest ensued; the bags 
were overhauled ; but nothing of a suspicious char- 
acter was discovered 

Numerous cases of Lynch Law have occurred, 
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and they appear to be on the increase in the min- 
ing districts. A paper has been signed in one place 
by five hundred persons, who pledge themselves to 
mount their horses on a moment’s warning, when a 
charge of theft is alleged, and if satisfied of the 
guilt of the accused, to hang him to the first tree, 
without further legal ceremonies. As a preventive 
to this informal execution of justice, the legislature 
have enacted a law, making grand larceny, or 
stealing to the amount of more than $50, a capital 
crime, preferring to inflict the penalty of death by 
judicial sanctions rather than by private violence. 

The claims to the land on which the city of Sa- 
cramento is located have been sustained by the 
District Courts, and no further attempts have been 
made to dislodge the suitors. 


The tax on foreign miners has been repealed by 
the Legislature. This measure will add to the 
productiveness of the mines and the wealth of the 
country, by restoring many thousands of Mexicans, 
Chilians, and other foreigners, on whom the enact- 
ment operated as a prohibition. 

The quartz mining continues to be prosecuted 
with the most satisfactory results. New veins are 
opening of unparalleled richness. The quartz is 
crushed by expensive machinery, the owners of 
which divide the avails with the miners who get 
out the rock. One of these veins at Nevada, which 
was sold for $130,000, yielded an amount of gold 
ina few days worth $14,000, with the value of 
$30,000 more in the dirt ready for washing. 


The latest accounts from the Gold Bluff fully 
confirm the favorable representation which has 
been received before concerning that region, Ex- 
periments have been made of treating the black 
sand with quicksilver, by which returns have been 
given of goid amounting from $5 to $7 in a pound 
of sand. A large quantity of the surface sand was 
recently displaced by a violent storm, and the sub- 
stratum, consisting of clay, pebbles, and debris, 
when sifted and washed yielded from three to eight 
ounces to the pailful. 

A very rich coal mine has been discovered in the 
vicinity of Benicia, which promises to be a valuable 
addition to the mineral resources of the country. 

A Pennsylvania farmer named Alexander has 
commenced a series of operations on the swamp 
lands in the Sacramento valley, which present a 
remarkable instance of agricultural enterprise and 
energy, and bid fair to be crowned with abundant 
success. The ground is thoroughly drained by a 
trench of four feet in width and three and a half 
feet in depth, surrounding the whole farm, and dug 
with great regularity at an expense of $1,500. The 
soil taken from the ditch, consists of stratum of 
rich black loam, about eighteen inches. thick, of a 
light spongy texture, beneath which is about the 
same depth of yellow loams, lying on sand, Mr. 
Alexander employs two large prairie plows, which 
turn a furrow twenty inches wide and seven deep, 
The cost of plowing is from $10 to $15 per acre. 
But the greatest expense is for seeds, which are 
sold at, an enormous price, in the present imperfect 
state of cultivation. The onion seed alone used by 
Mr. Alexander amounts to $1,000, at the rate of 
$24 a pound. Twelve dollars a pound is paid for 
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turnip and cabbage seeds. With the variety of 
other seeds, the whole expenditure for this item 
has been over $2,000. His outlay for potatoes, of 
which he has planted three and a half tons of the 
California variety amounts to about $600. The 
probable avails of this operation, with eighty 
acres under the plow, judging from the yield 
of last year under no superior advantages, and al- 
lowing for the abatement in prices, on account of 
more abundant supplies, are estimated at not less 
than $1,000 to the acre. 

The entire population of California is now set 
down at 314,000, of which it is reckoned that 
100,000 have been engaged in mining during the 
past year. Supposing this number of men have 
worked three hundred days, producing on an aver- 
age, three and one-third dollars each in a day, we 
have an aggregate of $100,000,000. This amouut 
of gold is believed by competent judges to have 
been actually taken from the mines during the past 
twelve months. The product of the coming year, it 
is estimated, will reach a still higher figure. With 
the enlarged experience of the miners, their more 
intimate knowledge of the country, and the im- 
provement in the method of washing, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that the avails of their in- 
dustry will amount to the sum of $150,000,000. 

Hon. Samuel R. Thurston, late delegate to Con- 
gress from the Oregon Territory, died on the 9th of 
April, on his passage from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco, His health had been failing since his depar- 
ture from New York, but no apprehension of dan- 
ger was awakened, until the day before his death. 
His remains were taken to Acapulco for interment. 


A more violent gale than has been known on the 
Lakes for several years took place on the Ist of 
May at Buffalo. The water in the harbor rose to a 
great height, overflowing the low land in the vi- 
cinity, filling the cellars, and almost submerging 
the docks. A great deal of damage was done to 
the shipping on the Lakes, and to property in Buf- 
falo. The works of the Erie Railroad Company in 
the harbor was severely injured, and a delay of 
several days occasioned in their completion. A 
number of vessels were driven ashore, and several 
have not yet been heard of, which it is supposed 
have foundered with the loss of all on board. 


The South Carolina States Rights Convention 
assembled at Charleston on Monday, May 5, and 
adjourned after a session of four days. The names 
of four hundred and thirty-one delegates were en- 
rolled on the journals, and the convention organized 
by the choice of Hon. J. R. Richardson, late Gov- 
ernor of the State, as President. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing the determination of the State 
of South Carolina to relieve herself from the ag- 
gressions of the Federal Government and of the 
Northern States,—asserting the right of secession 
as essential to State sovereignty and freedom,— 
and referring to the Convention of the people and 
the Legislature for the adoption of measures for de- 
fending the rights of the State. An Address to 
the Southern Rights Association of other Southern 
States was reported and accepted, urging the im- 
portance of immediate and combined action for the 


support of Southern Rights, but declaring that al- 
though left alone in the struggle, South Carolina 
had decided to vindicate her liberty by secession. 
A counter report was presented by a minority of 
the Committee, in opposition to separate State ac- 
tion and in favor of leaving the whole question to 
the decision of the Convention elected under the 
act passed at the last session of the Legislature. 


A newspaper has been established at Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., by Gen. Byrum, a reform member of 
the last Senate of that State, devoted to the vari- 
ous measures of the National Reformers, and the 
policy of the National Industrial Congress. It is 
called the Peoples’ Advocate and Constitutional 
Reformer. A new trial has recently been made 
with Prof. Page’s Electro Magnetic Locomotive, 
which was attended with very satisfactory results. 
The experiment took place on the railroad between 
Washington and Bladensburg, which distance was 
accomplished in thirty-ne minutes, at the maxi- 
mum speed of nineteen miles an hour. A re- 
ward of five hundred dollars has been offered by 
Mr. E. Anthony of New York for the most valuable 
improvement in the art of photography which shall 
be made during the present year. The lists are 
open to the artists of Europe as well as those of this 
country, and no restriction is imposed as to the 
branch of the art in which the improvement is 
effected. The Committee chosen to examine and 
decide on the claims of competitors consists of 
Prof. Morse, Prof. Draper, of the New York Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Renwick of Columbia College. 
A vessel arrived in New York on the 4th inst. 
freighted with animals for Barnum’s Grand Cara- 
yan, which is about to be exhibited throughout the 
United States. Among this extraordinary collec- 
tion of wild beasts are nine living elephants, a Bur- 
mese bull, sixteen serpents of the most enormous 
dimensions, including a couple of boa constrictors, 
of twenty-four and sixteen feet in length, a myriad 
of monkeys, a porcupine, and numerous other curi- 
ous specimens of forest life in the East. One of 
the elephants is a calf only nine months old, which 
was weaned from its dam on the passage. It is 
only three feet high, and frisky as a kitten. A 
native chief of Ceylon has charge of the elephants. 
The number of adult persons in Virginia who 
cannot read or write is estimated at 83,000. In 
Indiana, it is stated that there are no less than 
75,000 persons over twenty-one years os age in the 
same predicament. During the recent severe 
gale on the Atlantic coast, a quantity of linseed oil 
was thrown ashore by the breakers, in the vicinity 
of Plymouth, It was in forty gallon casks, four- 
teen of which were rolled on the shore without in- 
jury, but several casks were dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. The casks that were sound contained 
about thirty gallons each, which proved to be in 
good condition. Their appearance was such as to 
indicate they had been in the water a number of 
years, their outer surface being a good deal de- 
eayed, and four ridges of iron rust on each, in the 
place of which were once iron hoops. It is sup- 
posed that they came from the brig Hollander of 
Boston, which was sunk in Massachusetts Bay 
about ten years since on her passage from Rotter- 























dam. The breaking up of the vessel by the gale 
probably released the casks from the hold, and be- 
ing lighter than water, they rose to the surface. 
Father Matthew has delivered several ad- 
dresses as Nashville, Tenn., to large audiences. He 
is at present in feeble health and cannot engage so 
actively in the Temperance cause as he might desire 





Da-o-ne-ho-ga-web, a celebrated chief of the 
Seneca Indians, died at Tonawanda in the month of 
April. He was a zealous opponent of the encroach- 
ments of the whites, and was especially hostile to 
the land speculators, with whom he often came in 
collision in the courts of justice, and in one or two 
instances compelled some of them to leave the 
Indian territory. His name is attached to several 
important treaties at Washington, and he was 
regarded by the Six Nations as their greatest chief 
since the death of Red Jacket. He was through 
life a man of strictly temperate habits. His death 
was announced to the differont tribes of the Six 
Nations by runners, who raised the cry of lament, 
according to the Indian custom, and communicated 
all the particulars of his decease. A string of 
black beads, which is always carried by the runner, 
in token of the death of a great chief, was passed 
from hand to hand around the Council, who exhibit- 
ed the most lively expressions of grief. 


Another enterprise for the invasion of Cuba has 
exploded during the past month, producing no 
small degree of excitement throughout the country, 
The plot appears to have been laid with considera- 
ble skill, and was sustained by confederates of 
courage and ability, and, as it is supposed, in some 
instances, of high standing in society. ‘The first 
step towards the detection of the plan was taken 
in New York on the 23d of April. Information 
was given to the United States Marshal that a 
vessel fitted out with munitions of war was at 
anchor in the bay, awaiting the arrival of several 
hundred men. He chartered a steamboat for the 
service, which, in company with a revenue cutter, 
and a large police force, proceeded down the bay 
in search of the suspected vessel. She proved to 
be a large but dilapidated steamer called the 
Cleopatra, and was found lying at a pier on the 
North River. On searching this boat a large 
quantity of coal was found on board, with a quantity 
of empty water casks, but no firearms nor gun- 
powder. She was placed under the charge of the 
United States officers, a guard of marines from the 
Navy-yard were stationed on board, and no person 
permitted to approach her from the shore. 

A number of persons were subsequently arrested 
and held to bail, under the charge of being con- 
cerned in the proposed expedition. Among these, 
were Captain Lewis, formerly of the Creole, the 
steamboat employed in the last Cuban Expedition, 
John L. O'Sullivan, a well known literary man, 
once prominently connected with the New York 
periodical press, and Major Louis Schlesinger, one 
of the Hungarian patriots. 

During these proceedings in New York, a similar 
movement was carried into effect in Savannah, 
though without any immediate results. The United 
States Marshal left that city for the South on the 
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27th of April, in the steamboat Welcha, and after 
a cruise of three days, returned with information 
collected at various points where she had touched 
on her trip. There were various rumors of armed 
encampments at different parts of the coast, but no 
discoveries were made. It was universally believed 
that the preliminary measures had been taken for 
a descent upon Cuba, but that the main body of 
men concerned in it were dispersed. The public 
opinion between Savannah and Jacksonville was 
said to be almost unanimously in favor of the con- 
templated enterprise. It was thought that the 
leaders of the expedition would gather their fol- 
lowers at some point beyond the limits of the 
United States, and there organize them in such a 
manner as circumstances should suggest. 





The Inauguration of the Erie Railroad took 
place at Dunkirk, on the 15th ult. in the presence 
of a vast assembly of people, who had been drawn 
together by the event, which marks one of the 
most splendid trophies of industrial energy and 
skill, of which the present age can boast. The oc- 
casion was honored with the presence of Mr. Fill- 
more, the President of the United States, Mr. Web- 
ster, the Secretary of State, Mr. Graham, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney 
General, Mr. Hall, the Post-Master General, and a 
large number of invited guests. The President, 
with the members of the cabinet who accompanied 
him on this exciting tour, was received on his arrival 
in New York, with a grand military and civie dis- 
play, under the direction of the municipal authori- 
ties. A sumptuous dinner was provided at the 
Irving House, which gave occasion to numerous 
effusions of patriotic eloquence. The next day, 
nearly five hundred guests of the Erie Company, 
including the President and Heads of Departments, 
were carried over the road by a special train to 
Elmira, where they passed the night, and proceed- 
ed on the following morning to Dunkirk, the west- 
ern terminus of the road. The festive ceremonies 
of the occasion were performed with distinguished 
eclat, presenting a worthy commemoration of the 
completion of the stupendous work, which has con 
structed a solid pathway of iron from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the waters of the distant inland 
lakes. 


FOREIGN. 


The most interesting European event of the 
past month is the opening of the Great Exhibition 
of the World’s Industry at London, which took 
place, according to previous arrangements, on 
Thursday, May 1. The ceremonies were of a grand 
and impressive character. After the Crystal 
Palace was thrown open to the immense crowd of 
visitors, who soon filled every portion of its vast 
area, the Queen of England made her entrance, 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the assembly. 
Precisely at 12 o'clock she took her seat on the 
platform, which was surmounted by a magnificent 
blue canopy. Prince Albert was on her left. The 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal completed 
the group. The Duke of Wellington, who that 











day entered his eighty-third year, was in attend- 
ance, After the performance of the National An- 
them, a report was presented by Prince Albert to 
the Queen, who read a reply which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion by the Ministers. The prayer 
of inauguration was then offered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, after which the Hallelujah Chorus 
was sung by a full choir, conducted by Sir Henry 
Bishop. A procession was then formed, preceded 
by the State heralds, the architect and all the 
officials engaged in constructing the Crystal Palace, 
the foreign commissioners in charge of the contri- 
butions of different nations, the royal commissioners 
on the part of the British Government, the foreign 
ambassadors, among whom Mr. Lawrence, the 
American Minister, presented a conspicuous ap- 
pearance, and Her Majesty’s Ministers, with Lord 
John Russel at the head, while the members of the 
Royal Family closed the procession. The Queen 
announced the Exhibition opened, amidst the flourish 
of trumpets and the salvos of artillery, which de- 
clared the fact to the multitudes on the outside. 
The display of industrial products was the object 
of universal admiration, fully equalling the high- 
wrought anticipations that had been formed. The 
articles from the United States presented a national 
collection of great interest. Among them were a 
variety of specimens of grains and raw materials, 
choice minerals, a splendid display of carriages, 
and several admirable daguerreotypes. The statue 
of the Greek Slave by Powers was the principal 
attraction of the Exhibition in the department of 
sculpture. It is computed that the sale of season 
tickets amounted to. £50,000, which, added to the 
subscriptions, will make about £130,000. The cost 
of the Exhibition will not be less than £200,000. 


The King of Naples has not only prevented his 
subjects from taking part in the London Exhibi- 
tion, but he will not permit any of them to visit the 
Great Fair——NMr. Charles Frederck Meyer, one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Sweden, has just died 
at Copenhagen, aged eighty-one, and has left a for- 
tune of 22,000,000f., which goes to his five children. 
He was possessed of 32 vessels, two dock-yards, a 
spinning manufactory, and a sail-cloth manufacfo- 
ry; he worked-mines of copper, iron, and alum; 
he was the chief of a bank at Carishamm, and the 
principal partner in one of the most important 
banking houses at Hamburgh. Ida Pfeifer arriv- 
ed lately in Berlin from a voyage round the world, 
performed mostly by land. The unwearied travel- 
ler, who was compelled by the war now raging in 
Kaffraria to abandon her visit thither, intends to go 
to the Guinea Coast to collect natural specimens for 
the European Museums. A horrible accident 
took place at Cologna, on the Ist of April. A 
military magazine, where cartridges were being 
prepared, exploded, while upwards of a hundred 
men were at workin it. Thirty-six sufferers, sadly 
scorched and mutilated, were conveyed to the hos- 
pitnl; an officer, two corporals, and seven men 
were buried under the ruins. The Sultan has 
refused to accede to the demands of Austria, to 
exclude M. Kossuth and seven of his companions in 
exile from the benefit of liberation and the Aus- 
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trian Ministers referred to Vienna for fresh instruc- 
tions. The King of Sardinia intends visiting 
England during the Great Exhibition——A num- 
ber of young men dressed in red uniform and fur- 
nished with apparatus for cleaning clothes and 
shoes, have been stationed in the vicinity of the Ex- 
hibition Building and West end thoroughfares. 
They are all lettered, and wear badges inscrib- 
ed “The Shoeblack Society..—The have been 
selected to these offices from the London Ragged 
Schools previous to being assisted to emigrate. 
The country papers from the four quarters of the 
Kingdom continue to report the progress of the 
flight of farmers across the Atlantic. The move- 
ment is compared to that of an army retreating 
before the enemy. At every port the best portion 
of the inhabitants are hurrying away, and if there 
be no check there must be, in a few years, a fearful 
blank in the population. 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR THE LADIES. 


Whatever is developed in art or science which 
is calculated to promote health and maintain con- 
venience, we hail with pleasure. A little article 
has just been invented by Mr. Cuartes Atwoon, of 
Birmingham, Connecticut, in which is involved more 
substantial importance to the people of the United 
States than the conquests of the Mexican war and 
all the gold of California. And this article, gentle 
reader, is an improved “ Hook and Eye” for ladies’ 
dresses. A word of explanation will make our 
position clear, 

All former hooks and eyes were liable to unhook» 
to prevent which the dresses were made too tight 
for health. The peculiarity of the new article is, 
that it goes together with a kind of spring, and it is 
quite impossible for the dress to unhook, even if it 
be loose enough to overlap a finger’slength. This 
will do away the necessity of making dresses tight 
to prevent unhooking, and for this one reason, viz., 
that the dress can be made as loose as is desirable 
for comfort and health and not unhook, that this 
new invention is in our opinion so great an achieve- 
ment. For ages our women have been dwarfed 
and murdered piecemeal by tight dressing, and 
although much of the enormity of corsets has been 
dispensed with, yet the dresses have continued to 
be made as tight as they could be hooked, partly 
because if they did not come together with a snap 
they would not remain hooked. 

The “ Parent Locxep Tape Hooks anp Eyres,” of 
Mr. Atwood, must supercede all others at once, 
and while it ought to make his fortune, it will bless 
and benefit our race by leaving without excuse 
those who have dressed tightly because their 
dresses would unhook if loose, and enable little girls 
to be dressed loosely during growth and develop- 
ment, without the annoyance to decency of having 
their dresses constantly uvhooked. 

The hooks are locked on a piece of tape 
at proper distances, and the eyes upon an- 
other, and the whole is to be sewed upon the 
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garment. Farewell, then, to tight dressing—its last 
excuse is now set aside by this new and important 
invention. 

Rey. John Pierpont, who “has a way” of making 
people understand what he means, in writing upon 
the Telegraph, in his poem on Progress, concludes 
thus :— 

A hero chieftain laying down his pen, 
Closes his eyes in Washington at ten: 
The lightning courier leaps along the line; 
And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine; 


Halting a thousand miles whence he departed, 
And getting there an hour before he started. 


We have received an account of an interesting 
instance of somnambulism, in the case of Miss Eliza 
Buskirk, in Adams Oo., Ill., in which she arose in 
the night, cooked breakfast for the family, set down 
with them and ate, cleared away and washed the 
dishes, and started to go of an errand to a neigh- 
bor’s, when the family seized and prevented her. 
She awoke in a great fright, returned to bed, and 
slept till morning. ~ 

Western Liserat Instirute.—This is the name 
of a school established at Marietta, Ohio, less than 
two years ago, It is one of high order, embracing 
both an academic and collegiate department, afford- 
ing equal advantages to both male and female stu- 
dents. They have a very large class, of their most 
talented young men and women, in Phrenology, 
who have already become very enthusiastic in the 
science. Phrenology is the mental philosophy of 
the school. They have a small class in Upham’s, 
but the students take little interest in it, and no 
wonder. One might as well try to press wine from 
chestnut burrs, as to get clear ideas of mind from 
any system of mental science except that which is 
based on, phrenological principles. This school 
founded on correct principles—education of a high 
order—should not be denied to females. We pre- 
dict for this model school abundant prosperity and 
usefulness. We shall be glad to hear of the future 
progress of this institution. 


IMPROVEMENT IN waGon spRincs.—We had 
thought that the pleasure wagon had arrived at the 
pinnacle of perfection, but we are happily dis- 
appointed. The omnipotent spirit of progress in 
mechanical art invades even that paragon of per- 
fection, the buggy wagon. Mr. Srrovur’s patent 
spring, brace and reach, for light or heavy wagons, 


possess double the strength, and double the elas- 


ticity, of steel applied in the form of the “ Elliptic, 
so much prized by those who remember when there 
was not a spring wagon in America. The old 
elliptic spring will soon be hustled away with stage- 
coaches and post-riders, to the tomb of obsolete 
ideas. See advertisement in May number. 


Newton said, “ Endeavor to be the first in your 
trade or profession, whatever it may be.” And 
this, by the way, is the secret of success and excel- 
lence. It matters comparatively little what the 
trade, occupation, or profession may be, provided it 
is healthful and useful. 








Fremate Docrors—The Philadelphia Ledger 
contains the following :— 

Miss Harriet K. Hunt, a lady of Boston, applied to 
the Medical College of that city for admission to 
the medical lectures of the institution, but was re- 
fused, on the ground that it was inexpedient. She 
made a second application by a very able letter, in 
which she considered the broad subject of the ne- 
cessity of a good medical education for woman. 
The subject was considered by the directors of the 
institution, who voted that she should be admitted 
to attend the lectures on the same terms as other 
tudents, provided it did not conflict with the 
statutes of the college. The gentlemen students were 
very much excited by the act of their teachers and 
sent in a protest against it. Miss Hunt, entirely 
out of courtesy to them, in consideration of the 
state of disaffection and insubordination in the pre- 
sent class, decided to postpone her attendance on 
the lectures until the commencement of another 
term. The gentlemen students are a gallant set of 
fellows, and ought to feel proud of their opposition. 
They are the only ones who will be likely to feel 
the same gratification on account of it. 

[It’s of no consequence—the women have com- 
bined, and they will study medicine—and, ulti- 
mately, do all the doctoring, in spite of this resist- 
ance. These young men may as well submit with 


becoming gallantry. | 


Tae Agencies or Prorutsioy—Mr. Ewbank, in 
his Patent Report, vigorously and carefully scruti- 
nizes the agencies of propulsion employed in the 
great Ocean Steamers now traversing the Atlantic, 
the Gulf, and the Pacific, and proves, if there be 
such a thing as abstract scientific demonstration, 
that by a simple modification of the paddle-wheels, 
a very great increase of speed in the movement of 
these Steamers might at once be attained. He 
shows that there is an actual waste of power ina 
paddle-wheel, equal to the aggregate thickness of 
the paddles or buckets, and that any attainable 
diminution of that thickness, would secure a corres- 
ponding increase of speed. He shows also, that the 
efficiency of the paddles is increased in proportion 
to their length or distance from the center, illustra- 
ting and confirming his positions by drawings of 
various birds and fishes, showing that the swift birds 
have all long pointed wings, while the slow and 
heavily flying birds have wings much shorter and 
squarer. So the swift fishes agree in having a wide 
caudal fin with a slender conformation above it, 
while the comparatively clumsy fishes maintain 
nearly the same size from the body to the extremity 
of the caudal fin—W. Y. Tribune. 


Tue Tanninc Inrerest.—It appears that the . 


Hon. Zapoc Prarr, of Green Co., New York, has 
been the most extensive tanner in the United 
States, if not in the world. He has employed, and 
fully paid, 30,000 men, and tanned one million 
sides of leather; built a village, with storehouses, 
workshops, churches, where all the mechanical in- 
terests may be found in operation. He has rep- 
resented his district in Congress, and is, in every 
sense of the term, a “go-a-head,” hard-working, al- 
ways-busy man. His portrait, biography, and 
Phrenological developments, were given in vol. x., 
1849, of this Journal. 
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General Putires. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


In consequence of the unprecedented demand for the 
Journal for 1851 our back numbers have been exhausted, 
and as the work is not now stereotyped we are obliged to 
commence anew volumein July. All new subscribers will 
commence in July and continue one year from that date. 
Our present list will close with December. This arrange- 
ment will give us two volumes a year, one commencing in 
January and the other in July, which will enable us to sup- 
ply all our subscribers. 











PosSTMASTERS AND PusLisueRs.—We give below the 
extract of a letter received from the Postmaster-General, 
in answer to a letter of inquiry whether postmasters have 
the privilege of franking leters to publishers containing re- 
mittances for subscriptions :— 


‘* All postmasters whose compensation does not exceed 
$200 a year are privileged to send and receive, free, all let- 
ters written by themselves, and all written communications 
on their own private business, not weighing over half an 
ounce. 

“ Postmasters who have the privilege of franking these 
private written communications can frank letters to pub- 
lishers of newspapers, covering money for subscriptions, or 
the names of subscribers, as agent for the publisher, and his 
agency will be presumed from the fact that he franks them. 

NATHAN K. HALL, Postmaster-General.” 


To the above, we add, that it is lawful and proper for 
postmasters to frank letters relating to the non-reception of 
periodicals, or to the changing of residences. ALL Post- 
MASTERS are authorized agents for our publications. 


Tur Sream-Encine.—In our next number we shall pre- 
sent our readers with an engraved view of that almost om- 
nipotent piece of mechanism—the Strram-Eneine! A com- | 
plete history of this greatest of human achievements cannot 
fail to meet with a living response from every reader. 

Our IutusTRATED descriptions of the Srramsurr, the 
Locomotive, the Magnetic TeLEGrapn, the Corron-Gin, 
and the Grear Printine-Press, which have appeared in 
former numbers, seem to have awakened the mechanical 
faculties of all classes. We predict that the present half 
century will develop even mightier results in the World’s 
ConsTRucTIVENEss than has yet been known—eyvyen in all 
past ages. 


Our Turee Monrutins.—[The objects of these serial 
publications are pretty well understood by most of our rea- 
ders—and their utility has been variously estimated. We 
cannot withhold from our readers, the following, from the 
New-York Courier, of recent date :] 


“THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—THE WATER 
Cure JouRNAL—TueE Srupent.—These three excellent peri- 
odicals are published by Fowlers und Wells, to whom 
the people of this country are greatly indebted for the cir- 
culation, in a cheap and popular form, of an immense 
amount of information on subjects intimately connected 
with the welfare and happiness of the human race. We doubt 
ifthe Tract Society have ever accomplished a tithe of thegood 
by the dissemination of their little religious publications, 
that the Fowlers have done by their philosophical pamphlets 
and papers. Whether phrenology be a true science or not, 
or hydropathy a cure for diseases are not questions we are 
disposed to argue just now; but we know from a close 
and continued examination of the popular publica- 
tions of Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, that they contain a great 
amount of most serviceable information in relation to the 
true laws of life; by an acquaintance with which, we may 
learn to extract from our earthly existence, the highest de- 
gree of enjoyment that it is capable of affording ; and we 
doubt not that our countrymen have been greatly benefited 
by their exertions. The Phrenological Journal and the Wa- 
ter Cure Journal and the Student are carefully edited, and 
very neatly and handsomely “made up,” printed on fine 
white paper, and appropriately embellished.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL Works In Canapa.—All the publica- 
tions of Fowlers & Wells will be delivered in most of the 
settled parts of Canada, ‘at publishers’ prices, by Messrs. 
Cridge & Maclear. Any books or journals can be procured 
by addressing, post paid, ALFRED CRipgE, BELLVILLE, or 
Tuomas Macrear, Toronto.—lt. 





Wessrer’s Quarto unabridged Dicrionary, price $6, 
for sale by FowLers & Wetts, New York. 


TuovueuTs ON THE Deata Penatty. By Charles C. 
Burleigh. Price 25 cents, mailable. For sale by Fow.- 
ERs & We .xs, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND WATER CURE 
JournaL.—These two monthlies, sisters in beauty, exccl- 
lence and usefulness, for the present month, have reached 
us. We know not how to speak our full appreciation of 
such publications. Messrs. Fowlers & Wellsof N. Y., are 
doing the community an essential service by their indefati- 
gable and well-directed efforts inthe cause of human hap- 
piness and virtue. Their teachings on the great subjects of 
life and health and the true developments of man’s phys- 
ical and moral nature, meet our almost unqualified appro- 
bation. They have adopted the true philosophy, and we 
wish them abundant success in their labors of love in behalf 
of humanity. Either of those Journals can be had for $1 

er annum. Address Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau street, 
ew-York.— The Georgia Citizen. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the next number, Votume Fourrern of the 
Phrenological Journal commences. 

Those who become new subscribers beginning with the 
July Number, will continue one year from that time, and 
those who begun with January will close their volume with 
the year 1851. 

We hope to receive twenty thousand new subscribers to 
begin with our July volume. 
it, we shall have them. 
work. 

Encouraged by the triumphant support which the Journal 
has received from all quarters in its new and enlarged form, 
we are making costly arrangements to increase its value, 
and enrich and beautify its pages. 

Tuis JouRNAL will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends who 
reside in other places. 

FRIENDS AND CO-worKERs in the advancement of the 
Science of PHreno.toey will see to it, that every family in 
the land is provided with a copy of this Journal. 

Money on all specie-paying banks may be remitted by 
mail in payment for the Journal. 

SusBscriBeRs can mail gold dollars, one, two, or three 
bank-notes in a letter, and not increase the postage. 

Ciuss may now be formed in every neighborhood 
throughout the country, and be forwarded at onee to the 
publishers. 

Remirrances 1n Drarts on New York, Philadelphia, 
or Boston always preferred. Large sums should be sent 
in drafts or checks, payable to the order of FowLEeRs AND 
WELLS. 

At Letters addressed to the publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the Post-Orricr, 
Country, and Srare. 

Srecian Norice.— Ali letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal should be POST-PAID, and directed 
to FowLters anp WELLS, Wo. 131 Nassau-street, New 
York. 


If our friends and agents will 
Now is the time to begin the 


Tur AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, is a work 
which every one should read, containing, as it does, an 
elucidation of character,—the principles and workings of 
which will be found no where else. Whatever may be the 
variety of opinions concerning phrenology—there can be but 
one as to the importance of self-knowledge, and through the 
medium of this periodical, much that is highly conducive 
to that end will be found. 

The form of this journal and the more scientific arrange- 
ment, render it exceedingly attractive.— The Globe, Toron- 
to, C. W. 





Hon. H. B. Sranvron, will please accept our thanks for 
public documents. 

His views on “ Lanp Rerorm,” as reported in his recent 
speech, coincide with our own. We shall, at another 
time, give our readers at least a synopsis of this able speech. 


C. H. Porter, has sent us Documents relating to the STATE 
Rerorm Scuoot, of Westborough, Mass., January, 1849, 
750 and ’51—printed by order of the Legislature. 

We have examined these Reports with unalloyed pleas- 
ure. This most excellent Institution has conferred on our 
whole community a great good. 

Homeless and vicious boys are taken from sinks of infamy 
and crime, and placed here, under the most kindly influen- 
ces—educated and reformed in every respect. This is one 
of the most commendable and humane provisions ever 
made by any Legislature. 





Tur AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR 1852.— 
Illustrated with 32 engravings, and containing an unusual 
amount of interesting original matter, is now in press. 
Price, 6 cents single, 50 cents per dozen, or $3 per hun- 
dred. Mailable. 

















Dr. N. D. Lasanig, of Galveston, Texas, will supply our 
works on Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, Magnetism, 
Psychology, &c. We have shipped hima quantity of our 
PHRENOLOGICAL Busts, those indispensable aids to every 
student in Phrenology, which he will be pleased to furnish. 





In Austinapure, Onto—Mr, E. 8, ALvorp, has also a 
lot of our works, with which he will supply our friends in 
Ashtabula County. 


Gotp Dottars, half or quarter Eagles may be remit- 
ted for Journals or Books, at single letter postage. These 
smull coins should be carefully enveloped in thin paper, in 
order to prevent them slipping out of the letter, before 
reaching its destination. 








Ten Dottars will secure twenty copies of the Water 
Cure or Phrenological Journals for one year. 1t will be the 
same to the publishers shouid twenty copies in all be or- 
dered of these Journals, at club prices. 


Aut Lerrers and other communications relating to this 
Journal, should be post-paid, and addressed to Fow.ers & 
We tts, 131 Nassau-street, New-York. 








Ga Carrespontents, 





C. P. Hugues. Your letter of May 20th had no address of 
town, county, or state, and the post-mark was so obscure 
that it could not be read. Of course we cannot answer. 
We regret that correspondents make such mistakes, and 
then blame us for not replying. 


Buake’s paint, for the inside of houses, is too dark in 
color, and not quite smooth enough without polishing. 
The chocolate colored variety would do well, we think, on 
akitchen floor. Mr. Blake has recently, however, discov- 
ered a mode of refining the material so that it may be 
mixed with other colors, and it presents a smoother surface. 
A good way would be to put on a coat of this paint, and 
over it lay any oil color desired. This would make a fire 
proof body, while the outer coloring would give beauty. 


QurERIsT._N. A., appended to Thomas Cole’s name, 
means that he was a “ National Academician,” of artists, 
just as W. Scott, with U.S. A. attached to his name, means 
that he belongs to the United States Army. 


E. W. H., Palmyra, N. Y.—The same faculty which ena- 
bles the bee and the dog to find their way home, also ena- 
bles the hog, when carried in a box for miles, to lay a 
straight course for home as soon as set free. This faculty 
is Locauiry, which gives the intuitive knowledge of direc- 
tion. Man seldom exhibits such perfection in this respect 
as do some of the lower animals. We trust to roads and 
guide-boards for direction, but the Indian will thread the 
trackless forests for a thousand miles, and hit every village 
and tribe on his zig-zag way, though separated by hundreds 
of miles. The less artificial the life, the more perfect are 
the manifestations of the perceptive instincts, 


T.T.S. Your name is on our subscription books, and has 
been every year since 1842, and’ your Journal is regularly 
mailed, and you should receive it every month without fail. 
Uncle Sam’s agents may not all be faithful, or some of them 
may have fallen so much in love with the Journal as to 
borrow it on its way, and forget to send it on after reading. 
But it teaches honesty as well as to study man, so that we 
hope it will reform them if they continue to read its pages. 
We have re-sent the numbers you say have miscarried, and 
trust no further difficulty will occur. 


H. G. We cannot publish his character, he is known only 
to a few, and his denomination is so small and peculiar in 
its tenets, that his biography would contain little of general 
interest, and be too sectarian. We have nothing to do with 
sects as such in the Journal, and its topics are designed to be 
of interest to all, and objectionable to none. 


“Cannot the mental faculties be improved and invigorated 
by some chemical means ?” A Supscriper. 


The organs of the brain and body can be improved by ex- 
ercise. They may be invigorated or excited by stimu- 
lants, but not improved by any other means than exercise, 
and that of a normal and healthy character. The laws of 
temperance and industry are the means, and happiness the 
end. 
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B. A. You ought to have been educated with reference 
to the cultivation of the organs of Memory and Observation, 
and less by an address to reflection merely. The best book 
we have, and ‘probably the best that has been written on 
the cultivation of the organs of practical judgment and 
memory is “ FowLrrR on Memory,” which we send you, 
as the best work for the development of your mind. 


Mrs, P. W. Davis, President of the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, has prepared a work of eighty pages, giving a com- 
plete account of what was said and done at this convention, 
Letters from distinguished men and women, relating te the 
subject, are included in this report. To those who doubt 
the capacity of women we recommend this interesting docu- 
ment. 


M.M. J. Never mind those who rail against Phrenology 
without knowing anything about it. Every new truth, from 
the days of Gallileo to this hour, have been equally opposed 
by men reputed for wisdom ; but truth asks no favors of 
the bigot who shuts his eyes and fights it. Coming genera” 
tions will pity their ignorance and folly. We have just pub™ 
lished a little work by J. Patterson, called “ INNOVATION EN- 
TITLED TO A CANDID HEARING,” which, besides containing 
a fund of valuable historical matter, shows up this class of 
disbelievers in the true light, You would do well to obtain 
and lend it to them. 


P.S.R., of Ky. Instead of publiening anything relative 
to Professor Webster, we prefer to let his name and memory 
sleep forever in quiet; nor could we publish his develop- 
ments if we would, as no authentic likeness or bust of him 
exists. 


B. J. Your article is too local in its application. Our 
readers are wide spread, from Canada to California, and we 
desire articles only of universal interest. 


R. L., of Preston. If you will inform us in what State 
you reside, we will comply with your wishes. 


J.R.McC. If you will give us your address, which you 
failed to do in your letter, we will answer your inquiry. 


J.G.M. A long course of right mental action will im- 
prove, elevate, and refine the whole man—physically and 
mentally. 


T. H. F., Va. We do intend to visit your State, profes- 
sionally, ere long. At present, we are occupied in other 
fields. Until we can be with you in person, our publica- 
tions must suffice. 


Pew Publications. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By AcueTA Domestica. Beauti- 
fully Nlustrated. New York: J. 8. Redfield. ‘ 

We have been laboring in our quiet way for a number 
of years, as our readers very well know, to cultivate a taste 
for reading which should be elevated above the Magazine 
love tales, novels abounding in sickly sentimentalities, 
French morals, and exaggerated and mutilated pictures of 
life in its most hideous phases, and we hail with no little 
satisfaction the publication of the book with the above title, 
published by our neighbor Redfield, as an ally worthy the 
highest consideration. ‘‘ Episodes of Insect Life,” gentle 
reader, is a book which, to our mind, far exceeds in interest 
any book on Natural History we have ever read. Full of 
freshness, of facts, of fancies, and abounding in the poetry 
of her subject, the fair authoress—for we see it stated in the 
English Magazines that the work is the production of a 
lady—luxuriates among lady-birds, crickets, moths, aphides, 
caterpillars, gnats, &c., &c., till we are fairly carried away 
with the charms with which she invests her subject, and 
resolve to get our bait boxes and other appliances together, 
and start offon an entomological excursion. The manner 
in which the publisher has performed his part of the work, 
affords abundant evidence that he is over head and ears in 
love with his subject—a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the American press, 

















The signs of the times, comprising a history of the Spirit- 
Rappings in Cincinnati, and other places, with notes of 
Clairvoyant Revealments. By W.T. CogGsHALL. 


Copies of this work haye been sent uS on sale. Price 
25 cts, mailable. 
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Green’s Report, Nox In on Gambling Houses in New York. 

New York. J. H. Green, 24 Beekman-street. 

This isa neat 12mo. of 96 pages, and shows in glaring 
light the dens and deeds of darkness perpetrated by those 
who haye become hardened in this most appalling vice. It 
should be read by all who are the least inclined to tamper 
with the allurements and insane exhiliration of this crying 
sin, which is becoming so rife in this age. As the author is 
himself a reformed gambler he ought to know every rope 
in the piratical ship of gambling—which fact invests his 
account of its practices and evils with much interest. 

The Student: A Family Miscellany and Monthly School 

Reader. [See advertisement for terms.] 

This is the most valuable and instructive periodical for 
the young with which we are acquainted. It is all and 
even more than its title indicates, and we most cordially 
recommend it to every parent who would have his children 
love useful reading. Weare happy to know that it has 
already gained a wide popularity, and is rapidly extending 
its beneficial influence among the youth of our land. 

The Great Metropolis, or New York Almanac for 1851. 

New York: H. Wilson, 49 Ann-street. 

This Annual has again made its appearance in its usual 
neat style. Besides an almanac and diary for the year, it 
contains a bird’s-eye view of the city, with cuts and descrip- 
tions of the principal public buildings, corporations of the 
city, police, banks, insurance companies, churches, &c., &c, 
It contains a great deal of information for the price, which 
is only 25 cents. 

An Introductory Lecture, delivered before the Class, at the 


opening of the Femal: Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
By J. 8. Lonesuore, M. D. 


An octayo pamphlet, with twenty-eight pages, containing 
an interesting discourse, on an interesting subject. Of course 
the author devotes a portion of his space to the recommen- 
dation of Female Midwifery, and to the importance of Fe- 
male Medical Education. 


Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph. This interesting monthly, 
devoted to the alphabet of sounds, and the writing and 
printing reform, is still struggling on, under the guidance of 
its enterprising and indefatigable editor and proprietor. 
It is doing good service in a great and good work, than which 
none other relating to the English language is more important. 
Success to all sorts of Telegraphs, and this one in particular. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue Terms for advertising in this Journal will be as fol- 
lows:—For a full page, one month, $40; for one column, 
$15 ; for haif a column, $8; for a quarter of a column, $5, 
For less than a quarter of a column twenty cents a line. 

No advertisements of an improper character will be ad- 
mitted, and but a limited number of any kind. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


AGENCIES FOR OUR PHRIODICALS.—The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, the Water Cure JourNaL, and the Srupent. 
Each of which are published monthly at One Dotuar a 

ear inadyance, These publications are universally popu- 
ar, and have a wider circulation than any other scientific 
periodicals in this or any other country, yet they are sus- 
ceptible of a tenfold wider circulation. Many young men 
are now doing a large business in obtaining subscribers for 
them, but there is ample room in the United States for 
hundreds more. Persons desiring to engage in this business, 
or in connection with the sale of our books, may send us a 
suitabie reference, we will forward a certificate of agency, 
together with the.terms of commission. Please address, 
post-paid, FowLers anv WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-street, New 
York. 


¢ 





In Press, Tea AND Corree; their Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effects onthe Human System. By Dr. WitLiam 
A. Atcorr. Anew edition of this work will be priated, 
and ready for delivery on or before the 10th of June, 
{present month.] The publishers have reduced the price of 
this very useful little book, and now offer it to the public 
at 12 1-2 centsacopy. It may be sent by mail, at a trifling 
cost for postage. Address, post-paid, FowLers Aanp WELLS, 


~ New York. 





New York Commission Acrency.—The undersigned have 
made arrangements to import from Europe, by every 
steamer, Pustications of every description. 

They will also fill orders for Srartone ry—including every 
variety of Writing Papers, Envelopes, Gold and Steel Pens, 
Writing Inks, Sealing Wax, Wafers, Cards, and all other 
useful articles. Country Merchants, Post-masters, School 





Teachers, as well as Families, will be supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices, less a small commission, to defray ex- 
penses for packing and shipping.—Fow ters & WeLLs, 131 
Nassau-st., N. Y. 


A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 
provement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
letter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is zrvaluable for its con- 
venience and utility. lt needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Rieuts, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States and Cities, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
so that the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, May secure a pecuniary fortune, 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement, | For further information, address E, B. For- 
BusH, Buffalo, New-York.—imy 6t 


Tue Strupenr: A Famity MisceLLany and MonTutiy 
Reaver, N, A. Carxins, Editor. The Student is published 
monthly, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, and 
intended to supply FAMILIES and scnooLs with valuable 
reading, combining’ interest with instruction, and so ar- 
ranged as to be ADAPTED TO ALL. It is, in every respect, 
a Famity Paver, arid is the only work of the kind pub- 
lished, that is adapted to aLL THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY, 
and ALL READERS IN THE scHOOL. It is devoted to 
the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Improvement of 
Youth ; embracing the NATURAL SCIENCES, HISTORY, BIOG- 
RAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, MUSIC, DRAWING and PHONOG- 
RAPHY, 

It is illustrated by portraits and numerous other beautiful 
engravings, rendering more instructive and interesting the 
various subjects treated upon in its columns. 

A few pages are printed in large, plain type, for children, 
and contain easy words and simple ideas, to instruct the 
child, and teach some moral lesson or fact in nature. 

The Youth’s Department contains narratives which im- 
press valuable moral lessons relating to habits, conduct, 
etc.; also, travels, descriptions of animals, poetry, and 
articles on various scientific subjects, adapted to the capacity 
of the young. 

Several pages are devoted to articles from the pens of the 
ablest writers, embracing the Natural Sciences, Biography, 
History, etc. 

Such a variety the Student presents in its monthly visits. 
It has a word of encouragement for atu who desire im- 
provement, from the TrEacHER and the PaRENT to the 
youngest pupil. 

Our enterprise is a novel one, and the plan of our work 
unlike any other that has ever been offered to the public; 
and our aim is to present the BEST FAMILY PERIODICAL IN 
AMERICA. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


Single copy, one year. $1 00 | Eight copies, one year $6 00 
Five copies, ce 400 | Fifteen ‘“ cn 10 00 


{<=> Sample numbers will be sent gratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, postT-PatD, to 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st., New York. 


{c= Editors, Post-masters, Teachers, and Clergymen are 
authorized agents. 
N. B.—Tur New VoLuME COMMENCED WITH May, 1851, 


A FEW OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Student is one of the most worthy and useful pub- 
lications that we receive, and contains a large amount of 
reading matter for $1 a year.,—The Express, Lancaster, 
Pa. 
“The Student is unsurpassed by anything we have ever 
seen, and is truly invaluable for children.”— American Citi- 
zen, Morrisville, Vt. 

“The editor of The Student devotes himself to wis work 
with unwearied assiduity and research, and brings together 
in it an extent and variety of useful and entertaining matter, 
which makes it one of the very best periodicals for family 
reading.”— The Independent, New York. 

“The Student is a little encyclopedia of knowledge for 
the young.”— Daily Telegraph, Jersey City, 





Ciornine. Immense Srock or SPRING AND SUMMER 
CLotraine av Booru & Foster’s FASHIONABLE CLOTHING 
EsTaBLISHMENT, 27 CoURTLAND STREET, BETWEEN THE 
Western AND Mercuants’ Hore.—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the largest 
and most desirable assortments of Spring and SUMMER 
CLorutne ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats; sack, basiness and 
office coats ; pants and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and richest patterns ; dressing gowns ; shirts ; draw- 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, &c. Also, 
a large assortment of blankets, and all the styles of cloth- 
ing suitable to the California trade. The manufacturing 
department being under their own supervision, they feel 


the assurance that for varieity or cheapness, they are with- ~ 


outa rival. The attention of gentlemen visiting the city 
is respectfully invited to our assortment, where they can at 
once be supplied with every article requisite for a gentle- 
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man’s wardrobe, equal in every respect to the best custom 
work, and at half the expense. 

The Wholesale Department is at all times supplied with 
every variety of the most seasonable styles of goods, and 
they are enabled to supply Country Merchants at prices be- 
low those of any other establishment in this city. Garments 
purchased at their establishment, will be freely exchanged 
if they do not fit, and every article warranted as good as 
represented. 

uL. Surrs furnished to order at a few hours notice, and 
sent to any part of the United States—J. C. BOOTH, 
H, L, FOSTER. my3t 


Srtpuo’s Aneaiesry Lea—Made solely by Wm. SzLpno, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
alost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years ; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, Setpuo’s ArririciaL Hanp, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
besa) personally or by letter, post paid, attended to.— 
my 66 


“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN,” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
no. 131 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied........ $1 00 


The Prenological Journal, monthly, a year..... re see UU, 
Combe’s Lectures on, Phrenology, Ulustrated........ 1 00 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. Boardman.......... 50 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenology, Illustrated ........ 50 
Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology ....... Soon 25 
Popular Phrenology, Illustrated ..........2-sseeeeee 25 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Mr. Pierpont.... 12 
Phrenological Guide for Students...............20e 12 
Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology ...........- 12 
Phrenological Chart, for Phrenologists ............6 60 
Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, for 1851......... 06 


WORKS ON EDUCATION. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character ............ 50 
Education Founded on the Nature of Man...... etee 50 
Memory ane Intellectual Improvement ............. 50 
The Student and Family Miscellany, monthly....... 1 00 
Familiar Lessons on Astronomy, Illustrated......... 40 
Botany for all Classes, Ilustrated..... BNINGONOG Onc : 50 


Also, all approved works on Water-Cure, 


(c= Eiruer or THESE worxs may be ordered, and 
received by return of the FiRsT MAIL, at a trifling expense 
for postage. Please inclose the amount in a letter, and 

Address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 








FOWLERS AND WELLS, PUBLISHERS, 


131 Nassau-Sr., New York. 


CONTENTS FORJUNE. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 


Is published in New York on the first of each month. It is 
devoted to Science, LireRATURE, and GENERAL INTELLI- 
GENCE, 


TO REFORM AND PERFECT THE RACE, 
To teach man his duties to himself, his neighbor, his chil- 
dren, and his God—to teach him his capabilities, and how 
to make the most of them—his faults, and how to correct 
them—to teach him that 


HAPPINESS FLOWS FROM OBEDIENCE 


To all the laws of our nature, and how to understand and 
obey those laws so as to secure the highest physical and 
mental well-being, will be the main object of the Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY 


Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated 
with portraits of the virtuous and the vicious, and its doc- 
trines applied to the common, practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race, 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


Or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, 

amply illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to 

all; our motto being “ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 
HOME EDUCATION 


Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of know- 
ledge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge 
of her important duties. 

YOUNG MEN 
Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. 


Or Piel 


We consider it the most valuable publication issued from 
the American press. It certainly gives more matter of a 
scientific character for the price, than any other work in the 
United States—no man who is rearing a family should fail 
to secure for their use a copy of it— Kosciusko (Ia.) Repub. 





No scientific journal has ever acquired’ such an unbounded 
popularity as this. Its able and deeply interesting articles 
upon Phrenology and kindred sciences, are read and ponder- 
ed by the million. Its inestimable value as a demonstrator of 
the Science of Man, is fully appreciated by those who care- 
fully peruse its pages, and we hesitate not to say that its 
influence for good is beyond all calculation. A cheaper 
and better publication cannot be found. Subscribe for it. 
—Portage Co. (0.) Whig. 





How the publishers can afford to get up such a valuable 
and interesting publication, each number containing 24 
pages, at $1 a year, we can’t imagine. A single number is 
almost worth the money. A person reading this work will 
learn two very important things, of which too many men 
are entirely ignorant, namely, what they are made of and 


how to live.— Easton (Pa.) Argus. 





Five or six years ago we used to be a constant reader of 
the Journal, and since that time we find it has been very 
materially improved. Of all the monthlies it is the leading 
advocate of reform, and taking into consideration its price 
and value it is altogether the cheapest.— Literary Casket. 





It presents a rich treat for readers who have any desire 
for important information. We almost wish that every 
family was compelled to have one of these journals in their 
house, It would be the cheapest way of “educating the 
people” in many important matters, that could be devised. 
—Providence Evening Mirror. 











FROM JULY, 1851, TO JULY, 1852. 


DEVOTED TO 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





~<0-0> 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


Single copy one year.. $1 00 


i ) Ten copies one year .. $7 00 
Five copies one year.. 


4 00 | Twenty copies one year 10 00 
{= Sample numbers will be sent gratis when desired. 
Please address all letters, postT-Parp, to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Cuinton Hat, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 








ONS OF THE P 


It would almost seem to be an act of supererogation on 
our part to attempt a description of ii—it must be seen and 
read to appreciate it properly. From its past reputation 
we are assured of its future success. No Library is complete 
without it.—Catoctin (Md.) Whig. 





The object of this work is to unfold to man the duties he 
owes to the Creator, to his neighbor, and to himself. And 
this is done on such general principles as incidentally to 
give the reader a knowledge of almost everything. We 
can cheerfully recommend the work to the public.—Ohio 
Times. 





We are confident we shall do a good service to our 
readers in recommending to them this work. The tendency 
of it is of the most beneficial and moral kind.—Portsm. Ing. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—No man can arise from 
its perusal without becoming a wiser and a better man. It 
aims not only to promulgate the principles of phrenological 
science and reform, but to diffuse intelligence among all 
classes. Jt should grace every counting-room, office, parlor, 
and shop in the land.—Syracuse Standard, 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL has a plenty of lively 
readable matter, and may justly be styled “ metaphysics 
made easy.” It often cuts a Gordian knot with its sharp 
edge, which the scientific “‘abstractionists” have puzzled 
over for ages without success.—.Vew York Tribune. 





Few periodicals in the world convey more wholesome 
common sense knowledge to their readers than does this.— 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) Paper. 





The publishers spare no pains in getting up a fine paper. 
We hope it will increase and extend its influence over the 
whole country.—Cattaraugus Chronicle. 














ENGRAVINGS 
To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more 


numerous and beautiful than formerly, will commend this 
volume to all readers, 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy 
of the face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, 
expression, and natural language, will be presented, and 
explained in an interesting and attractive manner. 


MAGNETISM 


Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interest- 
ing Psychological facts which seem to open to the world a 
new field of interest in the empire of mind. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intel- 
ligence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new 
feature. 
THE MECHANIC, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an 
instructive and valuable companion. The publishers are 
determined to make the Journal worthy of this progressive 
age, and one of the most welcome and useful family 
periodicals in our country. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 
Every individual who is interested in human progress 
and in the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to 


aid in extending the circulation of this Journal everywhere 
throughout the land. 


RESS. 


No other scientific paper has a tithe of its variety. Almost 
everything good connected with the science of man is em- 
braced in it, and ably treated in its columns.—Old Colony 
Memorial. 





The Journal has a circulation already of nearly 30,000, and 
well does it déserve this evidence of popular appreciation. 
—Salem (0O.) Bugle. 





The number before us is worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price for the year.— Alabama Beacon. 





The Journal is burthened with a variety of the most use- 
ful and interesting matter. To form an idea of the richness 
of this work it should be seen and read. Whoever does so 
will subscribe for it.— Southern Advocate. 





The Journal is better worth its price than any publication 
we know of.—Sheboygan Mercury. 


It is the best Reform Magazine on the Continent.— West 
Liberty Banner. 





This is decidedly the best Journal we know of for the 
instruction of a family — Maryland Banner of Liberty. 


We doubt if there is another work of equal value pub- 
lished anywhere for the price.—Portland Transcript. 





We cordially commend the Journal to popular patronage. 
—Fall River News. 





The postage on this Journal after the Ist of July, under 
the new law, will be—within 50 miles 5 cents a year, 300 
miles 10 cents, 1,000 miles 15 cents, between 2,000 and 4,000 
miles 25 cents. 
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QUALITY AND TONE OF MIND. 


In judging of character, the quality of 
the organization is a matter of the first im- 
portance. Two persons may have heads 
shaped precisely alike, and if one have a 
fine, delicate temperament, the other a coarse, 
gross organization, there will be as much dif- 
ference in the tone of those minds as there is 
in the quality of mahogany and hemlock 
timber: one will have refinement of mind, 
and elevation of feeling and sentiment; the 
other will be low, sensual, and animal in his 
desires, pursuits, and susceptibilities. 


In the beautiful portrait of Lrxywzus, the 

world-renowned botanist, and florist, we per- 
ceive a very delicate and susceptible tempera- 
ment, and a most refined quality of organiza- 
tion. This is, eminently, a feeling, sentimen- 
~ tal, and exalted constitution, which always 
imparts purity, sweetness, devotion, exquisit- 





LINNAAUS. 


ness of taste, and elevated mental tendencies; 

and, combined with his large intellectual and 
moral developments, which usually accompany 
such bodily conditions, he had a remarkably 
clear and active mind, great moral worth, 

and such an enthusiastic love of the beauties 
of nature, as to bring him into intimate fel- 
lowship and sympathy with the floral king- 
dom. Itis everywhere a mark of purity of 
mind, and amiability of disposition, for a man 
to be fond of flowers. We do not remember 
to have known a very bad man who was de- 
cidedly fond of flowers. There is so much 
of pure, poetical feeling; such innocent taste 
connected with a love of floral beauty, that it 
cannot well exist in a corrupt and depraved 
mind. In the portrait of Linnzus we see 
great delicacy of features, a mild, animated 
eye, soft, fine hair, the brain narrow at the 
base, and elevated and expanded in the top 
and fore-head. The middle of the forehead, 

at number 37, shows great Comparison, which 
made him critical, and aided him in his nice 
classifications. What a contrast is seen in 
the portrait of ee Ome | ae ee Louis XVIII. 





LOUIS XVIII. 


This King of France, possessed an ani- 
mal temperament, and his whole organization 
was gross and coarse. It will be seen that 
the base of the brain, compared with the upper 
portion, was very large, indicating that the 
selfish and animal propensities were ruling 
elements of his nature. He was remarkable 
for devotion to the pleasures of appetite, and 
in connection with general sensuality and 
voluptuousness, he may be said to have lived 
to eat, and revel in animal indulgencies. 
Such a cheek indicates predominent power 
and activity of the stomach, and digestive 
system; and his head, just forward of the 
ears, was very broad. ALIMENTIVENESS, 
organ No. 8, was excessively developed. His 
intellect was comparatively weak, and took a 
low direction, and the moral organs too small 
to exert a controlling or elevating influence 
in his mind. With his gross temperament, 
and excessive animality, his character and 
conduct were a disgrace to his exalted position, 
and to the human race. No government but 
a hereditary monarchy, would tolerate such a 
man as a ruler, 
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THE SIZE OF THE BRAIN AN INDEX 
OF MENTAL POWER. 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
NO, Il. 

The second condition of size is the loca- 
tion of the brain. Anatomists usually divide 
the brain into three parts, the cerebrum, or 
brain proper ; the cerebellum, or little brain ; 
and the medula-oblongata, which lies below the 
cerebrum, and level with the cerebellum, and 
gives birth to the spinal marrow. The cere- 
brum consists of two hemispheres, separated 
by a strong membrane, called the falciform 
process of the dura mater, which passes 
from the middle of the forehead to the back 
part of the head. The cerebellum is separa- 
ted from the cerebrum by a membrane called 
the tentorium. Each hemisphere of the 
cerebrum is divided into three lobes, the 
anterior, the middle, and posterior. The an- 
terior lobes, which are situated in the fore- 
head, are the seat of the intellectual faculties ; 
the upper part of the middle lobes, are the 
seat of the moral powers; while the lower 
part of them, and the whole of the posterior 
lobes, are devoted to the propensities. Now, 
either of these lobes may be small or large. 
In such a case, there will be either perfect or 
imperfect manifestation of some of the mental 
faculties. If, for example, the base of the 
brain be very large, and the anterior lobes 
decidedly small, although the head as a 
whole may be large, there will be a lack of 
intellect. In such a head there will be much 
more animal than intellectual, more physical 
than mental power. On the other hand, 
where the anterior lobes are very large, and 
the other parts small, there may be intellectual 
power, but not force enough to use it to ad- 
vantage. If the intellectual organs and pro- 
pensities be large, and the moral organs 
small, there will be power, both intellectual 
and physical, but it will not be directed into 
its proper channel,—hence, the individual 
will be dangerous in the community. If ail 
the lobes of the brain be very small, there 
will be a deficiency in all the mental manifes- 
tation, intellectual, moral, and physical. In 
order, therefore, to have a good head, each 
part must be full. 

Pope Alexander VI. had brain enough, 
and so had Melancthon. Contrast their 
heads. 

In the one, we have a fine development of 
the moral and intellectual lobes, while the 
propensities are small. 














MELANCTHON. 

In the other, we have enormous propensi- 
ties, considerable intellect, and small moral 
organs. Hence the difference in their charac- 
ters; the first, the highly intellectual and 
moral associate of Luther in effecting one of 
the most glorious reformations that ever 
dawned on the world. The latter, a cunning, 
selfish, and cruel tyrant. 





ALEXANDER VI. 


We regard it therefore, an established prin- 
ciple in the physiology of the brain, THatT 
THE LOCATION OF THE PRINCIPAL MASS OF 
BRAIN, FURNISHES A DIRECT INDEX TO THE 
MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The rurrp condition of size is acz. The 
effect of age, or periods of life, on mental 
manifestations, is known to every attentive 
observer ; and to the Anatomist and Physi- 
ologist its effects are equally well known. 
And, indeed, he finds that the brain has as 
many ages, if not more, than Shakspeare gives 
to man. There is, for instance, a brain of 


infancy and childhood, another of boyhood, 
a third, of juvenility; a fourth, of early 
manhood; a fifth, of mature manhood; a 
sixth, of declining manhood; a seventh, of 
early old age; and an eighth, of the child- 
hood of extreme senility. And each of 
these differ, more or less, from all the others. 
So dothe manifestations of mind, all the differ- 
ent periods of age through which the brain 
passes, differ from each other, in a corres- 
ponding manner and degree. 

In infancy and childhood the brain is 
superabundant in fluid substance, and, there- 
fore, tender and feeble, defective in organiza- 
tion, and altogether immature. “At this 
period,” says Meckel, “the brain weighs 
about ten ounces, and so abundantly is it 
supplied with blood, and so rapidly does it 
increase in size, that at the age of seven it 
weighs about three pounds. Its consistency, 
during this period, is also gradually inereas- 
ing, it is, thereby, becoming firmer, more 
consistent, and less vascular; the difference 
between the medullary and cortical portons is 
more prominent; the former is less red, the 
latter, deeper colored ; the convolutions better 
marked, and so the peripheral surface more 
extended. But the mental faculties are yet 
in a weak and crude condition. In boyhood 
and juvenility, the brain is vastly improved 
in condition and strength; and the mental 
powers too, in early manhood their improve- 
ment is still higher, and by the prime of life, 
they, like the organs of the body generally, 
are in their prime. 

The next change exhibited by the brain 
and the mental phenomena, is when they 
enter upon the declivity of life; and that 
portion they also pass over in the same har- 
mony, in relation to the mutations sustained 
by them, with which they had previously 
made their ascent. Every deterioration which 
the lapse of time produces in the brain, is 
accompanied by a like deterioration of men- 
tal action. And thus proceed the kindred 
changes until death arrests them. 

There are, however, some exceptions to 
this rule, but generally speaking it is the 
cerebral and mental history of all whose 
lives have been protracted to the period of 
old age. In estimating the powers of the 
mind, by the size of the brain, this condition 
should never be neglected. 

The FrourrH condition of size is HEALTH. 
It not unfrequently occurs, that disease has 
made such havoc in the brain, that the natu- 
ral tone is entirely lost. Intemperance and 
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other vices have such an influence upon it, 
that it gradually loses its power, until insanity, 
or idiocy is the result. |In other instances the 
digestive apparatus is so feeble that it is not 
able to supply the brain with its appropriate 
nourishment, either in quantity or quality, 
consequently its operations are impeded, and 
its manifestations are feeble. Such cases may 
be regarded as exceptions to the general rule 
of size being a measure of power. 

Notwithstanding the exceptions which 
I have named, to size being a measure of 
power, when applied to the brain, yet so in- 
dispensible is it to the manifestation of mind, 
that when the circumference of the head, 
taken above the eyes, does not exceed THIR- 
TEEN INCHES, imbecility and idiocy always 
attend, according to Gall: and Dr. Voison, a 
celebrated French physician, found on careful 
examination, that idiocy was complete when 
the measurement varied from ELEVEN to THIR- 
TEEN INCHES, while that from the root of the 
nose over the head, to the spine of the ociput, 
measured only between r1guHT and NINE IN- 
cues. In the full sized head, the former 
measurement averages TWENTY-TWO inches ; 
the later, ratrtrEN. In the heads of very 
distinguished men it passes this average, 
thus, the skull of Spurzheim measured 
TWENTY-TWO and ONE-QUARTER, and THIRTEEN 
and SIx-TENTHS inches, respectively, It 
should be remembered, however, that a per- 
son may have a large head and still be 
idiotic, the deficiency existing in the struc- 
ture, not in the size of the brain. 

That size is a measure of power when ap- 
plied to the brain, (other things being equal,) 
is now admitted by the most distinguished 
Physiologists of the age. Magendie, Car- 
penter, and Solly, all agree THAT THE VOLUME 
OF THE BRAIN IS GENERALLY IN DIRECT PRO- 
PORTION TO THE CAPACITY OF THE MIND 3 
and it is surprising that any individgal, who 
has paid the subject the least attention, should 
be found, in the present age, to controvert so 
obvious a proposition. 


—____—__~« 


Pi oh 
THE BRAIN—ANIMAL AND HUMAN. 

The brain is observed to be progressively 
improved in its structure, and, with reference 
to the spinal marrow and nerves, augmented 
in volume more and more, until we reach the 
human brain; each addition being marked 
by some addition to, or amplification of, the 
powers of the animal—until in man we be- 
hold it possessing some parts of which ani- 
mals are destitute, and wanting none which 


they possess. It is a remarkable fact, that man 
seems to pass through every gradation of 
animal existence. His heart is at first a mere 
pulsating vessel, like that of an insect; then 
a sack like that of a fish; then two sacks 
like that of an amphibious animal; then a 
regular double heart. 
at one period presents appearances analogous 
to the brain in fishes: then to that of birds; 
then to that of the mammalia; and finally 
becomes, by the addition of new portions, a 
proper human brain, and is such at birth; 
and, according to Seemmering, has no convo- 
lutions till the sixth or seventh month of 
gestation, being in this respect like the brain 
of mature fishes and birds, in which convo- 
lutions are never found, Convolutions then 
begin to appear and gradually enlarge to 
adult age.—George Combe. 


So the human brain 
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JOSEPH PAXTON, 
ARCHITECT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE OF 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

Mr. Paxton’s portrait shows a combination 
of activity and strength, a sharp yet compact 
organization, admirably fitting lim for clear- 
His head 
is high, showing expansiveness and elevation 
of sentiment, perseverance and dignity, and 
a profound respect for whatever is noble, im- 
posing, and beneficent. The region of sELF- 
ESTEEM is by no means deficient, although 
the abundance of hair on the forehead and 
back-head leaves an apparent flatness in the 
crown, yet if the outline of the cranium be 
traced, the regions of Firmness and SExr- 
ESTEEM appear large. But what most for- 
cibly strikes the Phrenologist, is the great 
prominence of the brow, and the fulness at 
the external angle of the eye, in the region 
of Orper and Catcuxation; this class of 
organs gives great practical talent, system, 
taste, mathematical ability, and power io attend 
to details. The temple is very full, showing 
great Consrructivengss and Ipgatiry, which, 
joined with large Causauiry, and very large 
Comparison, impart the inventive, artistic, 
taste and talent. Then his MARvELLoUSNEss, 
which appears very large, makes him expand 
his investigations to the regions of the origi- 
nal, unknown, and that which excites the 
He 
cannot operate in a beaten path—his mind 
instinctively wanders out of it, and above it. 
Inpivipvauiry, at the root of the nose, and 
all the organs in the arch of the brow, with 


ness and positiveness of mind. 


wonder and admiration of mankind. 


Comparison and Ipnatiry give him his taste 
and talent as a florist and horticulturist. 

For the accompanying portrait we are in- 
debted to the kindness of our friends, Messrs. 
A. Palmer & Co., publishers of the “ North 
American Miscellany.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


We present our readers with the portrait of 
Joseph Paxton, a man whose name will hereafter 
stand enrolled among those whose works have 
done honor to their time and country. Mr. 
Paxton, who, as all his friends know, and as all 
the admirers of his character and genius will be 
glad to learn, is in the very prime and vigor of 
his age, and bids fair to enrich not only science 
but literature, with many contributions worthy 
of his now great name, has acquired a reputa- 
tion as wide as the civilized world, by the con- 
ception of the great idea of the “ Crystal 
Palace,” a building to which history offers no 
parallel, either in the past or the present. 
Whether we consider the noble and humanizing 
purposes to which that building is consecrated, 
the appropriateness, the elegance, the vastness, 


and the beauty of the design, or its simple, but, 


most admirable novelty, we must acknowledge 
Mr. Paxton’s high claims to the grateful appre- 
ciation of his contemporaries, and to, that en- 
during place in the national annals which is the 
best reward of all true greatness in any and 
every department of public usefulness. 


Mr. Paxton, like most other men of note, is 
“self made.” He owes his high position to his 
own intellect and industry; and can say of his 
own courage and perseverance, and of the as- 
siduous cultivation of his mind and heart, that 
they alone raised him from the humblest rank 
of the honest working-men of his country, to 
the enviable position in which he now stands. 

Mr. Paxton, whose original profession, as is 
well-known, was, as it still is, that of a land- 
scape gardener, was first employed in a respon- 
sible capacity by his Grace, the Duke of Somer- 
set, at Wimbledon. From that situation he 
passed, about twelve or thirteen years ago, as 
we are informed, into the service of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Chatsworth; but that noble- 
man was not slow to perceive that Mr. Paxton 
possessed administrative faculties, and a knowl- 
edge of and skill in financial arrangement of a 
high order, in which capacities, we believe, he 
has been of essential service in the management 
of the Duke’s estates, both in England and 
Treland. 


There are, indeed, few instances of scientific 
application which present so many points of in- 
terest as the circumstances by which this gentle- 
man has earned his fame as the architect of the 
Great Exhibition Building. With the name of 
Mr. Paxton have long been associated the glories 
of Chatsworth, and the sole contrivance of the 
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vast conservatory, which the King of Saxony graphically compared to 
“a tropical scene with a glass sky.” The house built from Mr. Paxton’s 
design, for the flowering of the Victoria regia, was, however, the im- 
mediate parent of the Great Exhibition Building. A design for the 
latter structure had already been prepared, but had failed to impress the 
public with its fitness for the purpose; and Mr. Paxton, apprehensive 
that an irreparable blunder would be committed in the intended building, 
proposed to the Executive Committee another design. Certain diffi- 
culties lay in the way, but Mr. Paxton was not to be deterred ; his mind 
was made up; “and” said the Duke of Devonshire at a public meet- 
ing held at Bakewell; “I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve to undertake 
what he did not fully accomplish.” On the morning of the 18th of 
June, whilst presiding at a railway committee, he sketched upon a sheet 
of blotting paper his idea for the great Industrial Building. He sat 
up all that night, until he had worked out the design to his satisfac- 
tion ; and the elevations, sections, working details, and specifications, 
were completed in ten days. Next morning, Mr. Paxton started from 
Derby, by railway, for the metropolis; and in the same train, and car- 
riage, was Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer—a member, moreover, 
of the Royal Commission, and who, at Mr. Paxton’s request, examined 
the plans. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the engineer—* worthy of the magnificence 
of Chatsworth !—a thousand times better than anything that has been 
brought before us! What a pity they were not prepared earlier!” 

** Will you lay them down before the Royal Commission ?” 

J will,” was the reply. 

Next day the Royal Commission met; but Mr. Stephenson had not 
an opportunity of submitting Mr. Paxton’s plans to his colleagues and 


Prince Albert; the oflice was, however, delegated to an able hand, 
. 
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Mr. Scott Russell, one of the secretaries of the Commission. Mr. Paxton 
next waited upon Prince Albert, at Buckingham Palace, to explain the 
details. The scheme was referred to the Building Committee, who could 
not entertain it, as they had devised a plan, However, Mr. Paxton ap- 
pealed to the public judgment in the illustrations and pages of this 

" journal, and the practicability, simplicity and beauty of the scheme 
instantly became popular. Thus encouraged, Mr. Paxton next procured 
a tender to be sent in to the Building Committee, for his design. This 
was prepared by Messrs. Fox and Henderson; and at length Mr. Paxton’s 
plan was tendered by them as an “improvement” on the Committee’s 
design, and their offer proved to be the lowest. It will be recollected 
what followed : the Crystal Palace was eventually chosen unanimously, 
not only by the Building Committee, but by the Royal Commission ; 
and the many thousands who assembled within the fairy-like structure 
at its inauguration, on Thursday last, must have been impressed with 
the soundness of this decision. 

Such is a brief reswme of the circumstances which led to this fortunate 
adoption of Mr, Paxton’s design: a more fitting temple for the world’s 
industrial treasures could not be devised; and it was but a just recognition 
of its author’s great share in contributing to the success of the Ex- 
hibition, that he led the inauguration pageant on Thursday, May Ist. 

Mr. Paxton is a distinguished Fellow of the Linnean and Horticul- 
tural Secieties, and has produced a Botanical Dictionary of accredited 
worth, besides editing the “Flower Garden,” and other botanical and 
horticultural works, The gardens at Chatsworth form an excellent 
finishing school for young men; and many foreigners having received 
here instructions in horticulture, have invested Mr. Paxton’s taste and 
skill with European celebrity. 

The accompanying portrait, an excellent likeness, is from a photograph 
by Kilburn. 


London Illustrated News. 
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PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. ~ 


He has the indications of a tough, hard-working, enduring natural 
constitution. He is made up on the large and strong principle, and 
had his life been devoted to physical labor, he would have had 
uncommon hardihood and power of body, but having been devoted 
to mental labor, he has thereby refined, softened, and elevated the 
tone of his organization, so that the mental temperament decidedly 
prevails, giving him clearness and activity of mind, while the motive 
and vital systems give him patience, steadiness, and strength, so 
that he is comparatively cool, and has command of his powers, both 
physically and mentally, and is, therefore, rarely thrown off his 
balance. His Phrenological organization is most favorable for 
general uniformity of mind and character. His head is large— 
most of the faculties are fullgand well developed—his forehead is 
very high and broad—none of the intellectual organs appear defective. 
His great natural abilities, with equal opportunity, would render him 
as successful in one department as in another. His perceptive 
organs are all very large, and give him great facility im acquiring 
facts, instituting experiments, and judging correctly of the quality, 
condition, and relation of things. The middle range of the intel- 
lectual faculties being large, give him the capacity to retain knowl- 
edge, and keep the experience of the past in his mind with all the 
clearness of the present, so that it is unnecessary for him to learn 
his lesson more than once. 

The reflective organs, in the upper part of the forehead, are decidedly 
prominent, and furnish the strength of mind, power of research, ability to 
investigate, capacity to understand and combine, joined with the ana- 
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lytical, descriptive, criticising cast of intellect, 
for which he is so distinguished. 
Consrructiveness is also large, which, 
combined with his highly developed intellect, 
gives unusual ability and talent to construct, 
direct, experiment, work, and put into execu- 
tion his various plans. He has very large 
Laneuage, which enables him to explain, 
teach, lecture, write, illustrate, and make any 
subject, in which he is interested, glow with 
a life-like reality. His moral brain is par- 
ticularly elevated and expanded, the influence 
of which is to give a high tone to the mind, 
desire to be useful and benefit mankind, and 
to live with a consciousness of his depend- 
ence upon a higher power. His religious 
susceptibilities are strong, enabling him to 
balance and regulate his passions and animal 
impulses, and add greatly to the strength 


and perfection of his character. 


Firmvess is decidedly large, joined with a 
large crown to the head in the region of 
Se.r-Esteem, APPROBATIVENESS, and Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, giving unusual stability of 
character, strength of purpose, self-reliance, 
perseverance, integrity, circumspection, and 
consistency of conduct, rarely to be found. 
APPROBATIVENESS is very large, which is a 
powerful spur to the other faculties of his 
mind. He not only has an eye on the de- 
velopment of new truth, and is exceedingly 
anxious to make as great advances as possi- 
ble, for truth’s sake, but is withal very solici- 
tous to elevate himself and to gain notoriety, 
and distinction among the wise and learned. 
This would also render him very polite, affable, 
and anxious to please, and willing to serve 
others, for the purpose of making friends, and 
rendering himself agreeable ; hence, as a 
teacher, leeturer, or writer, he aims not only 
to impart new truths, and agreeable enter- 
tainment, but to so present his subject as to 
win applause and secure approval and gen- 
eral popularity. . 

This faculty, joined with his Benrvotencr 
and strong social feelings, make him concili- 
atory, and strive as far as possible to render 
himself agreeable, while they enable him to 
elicit the friendship and codperation of others. 
He is highly interested in the family and do- 
mestic circle, soon becomes attached, is warm- 
hearted, and well qualified to grace the 
social circle, to entertain, and make his friends 
happy. ' His executive powers are all 
prominent, giving force and energy of char- 
‘acter, which is a powerful aid in carrying 
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into execution his plans and purposes, which, 
in connection with his ambition, will, and in- 
tellect, disposes him to rely on his own re- 
sources, and fortifies him in all his under- 
takings, making him feel competent to grap- 
ple with anything he may desire to accom- 
plish. Sscreriveness and CauriousNess 
are apparently full, which give him tact, 
management, power to conceal, and control 
his feelings so as not to say or do indiscreet 
or imprudent things. His developments as 
a whole are very favorable, and not often are 
we called upon to analyze a mind which is 
so well balanced, where all the powers can 
be so favorably presented, a character so 
harmoniously devtloped, rendering his labors 
so efficient and useful, at the same time crown- 
ing himself with favors and praises, with so 
little existing to mar his usefulness and influ- 
ence. He could not easily be a bad man. 
Such minds are self-poised and mold their 
own circumstances. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Proressor Bensamin Sittman was born on 
the 8th of August, 1779, in North Stratford, 





now Trumbull, Connecticut. Both his father 
and grandfather were educated at Yale College. 


His grandfather, Hon, Epenrzer SILuiman, 
graduated in 1727, and was for many years a 
Counsellor and Judge of the Superior Court, in 
the Colony of Connecticut. 

His father, Gorp Setteck Srttmay, Esq., 
graduated in 1752, and was a lawyer of dis- 
tinction at the Fairfield Bar. In the war of the 
Revolution he, in part or wholly, relinquished 
his profession, and engaged actively in the cause 
of his country. 

Professor Silliman entered the Freshman class 
in Yale College at the Commencement in 1792, 
and graduated in 1796, at the age of seventeen. 
On leaving College he taught school for a short 
time in Wethersfield, and then entered upon the 
study of.law. He was admitted to the bar in 
the County of New Haven in the spring of 
1802. 

In 1799, he received the degree of Master ot 
Arts in course, and was then appointed tutor in 
Yale College, and from that time to the present 
has been connected with it as an instructor. 

He was elected to the professorship of chem- 
istry in 1802. At this time his knowledge of 
the science was derived from reading only, and 
he spent two winters in Philadelphia attending 
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lectures, and performing experiments by him- 
self. He was inducted into the professorship of 
Chemistry in 1804, and gave a short course of 
lectures in the summer of that year. In the 
spring of 1805, he went to Europe, and spent 
fifteen months. During this time he attended 
full and able courses of lectures in London and 
Edinburgh, besides gaining additional knowledge 
in mineralogy and geology, and also attending 
the courses of distinguished medical professors. 
Since the establishment of the medical depart- 
ment in Yale College in 1813, he has given in- 
struction in pharmacy. 

He founded “Situman’s JournaL” in 1818. 
He has been an indefatigable student, and has 
probably done as much or more than any man 
in the United States towards raising science to 
its present state of culture. 

Professor Silliman has appeared as an author 
at various times. In 1810 he published a“ Jour- 
nal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scot- 
land,” and “Two Passages over the Atlantic in 
the years 1805 and 1806;” and in 1820, “ Re- 
marks made on a short tour between Hartford 
and Quebec, in the Autumn of 1818,” both of 
which works have passed through several edi- 
tions. In 1830 he published “Elements of 
Chemistry, in the order of the Lectures in Yale 
College,” 2 vol., 8vo. He has also published, 
with notes and appendices, several editions of 
Henry’s Chemistry, and Bakewell’s Geology, 
beside several smaller productions. 

In talent his main forte is as a lecturer and a 
practical man—rather to simplify and reduce to 
practice the inventions and ideas of others than 
to originate. His talents as a writer must be 
inferred from the extent, success, character, and 
celebrity of his works. He possesses a social 
character of the highest order, equally distin- 
guished for his affability, “suavity of address, 
marvellous currency of talk, and an infinite 
composure over exploding retorts.” As a min- 
eralogist and geologist he holds a high rank, 
and the Cabinet at Yale, which he was chiefly 
instrumental in collecting, is one of the best in 
the country, and will remain a lasting monument 
of his untiring industry, research, and skill. 

Although Professor Silliman has been a most 
attentive and laborious student in his peculiar 
department of science, and contributed so largely 
to its stores of knowledge, and to elevate it in 
all our seats of learning, he has also been an 
attentive observer and warm supporter of the 
great elements of progress in other branches of 
learning. When the gifted and immortal Spurz- 
heim landed on our shores to bless our country 
with the light of the true science of man, Pro- 
fessor Silliman extended to him his hand of 
welcome, as a benefactor and man of genius, 
attended upon his teachings, and lent him the 
aid of his friendship, and his pen to testify to his 
skill, and to call around the great reformer the 
attention and respect of the western world. It 








ean hardly be expected that a man with Professor 
Silliman’s great eare and responsibility, in one 
almost endless field of research, should devote 
much time to the cultivation and development 
even of a science as important as that of Phre- 
nology. But as an evidence of his sagacity to 
appreciate the new mental science, and his man- 
liness and candor in readily yielding to its sup- 
port the weight of his great name, he wrote an 
elaborate article in favor of Phrenology in the 
“ American Journal of Science and Arts,” ten 
years ago, creditable alike to his eandor and tal- 
ents, an extract from which we insert on page 11. 











Chucational Department. 








EDUCATION! 
NUMBER VII. 
BY WILLIAM ELDER M. D. 


The different tissues and organs in the human 
system bear each a more or less relation to the 
mental actions. The Brain seems to be the 
nearest, the first link in the series of instruments 
by which the soul maintains its present inter- 
course with surrounding things. 

It is the seat of consciousness. All impres- 
sions made upon the the external senses, and all 
affections of the body generally, are perceived or 
recognized there as in the center of animal life. 
The nerves, which are the organs of sensation, 
meet and deliver their impressions there. What- 
ever interrupts this nervous communication, and 
so disconnects any part of the body from the 
brain, renders consciousness of its conditions, 
changes and affections impossible. If the optic 
nerve be cut, tied or compressed, vision is inter- 
rupted, whatever be the condition of the eyeball ; 
and no violence inflicted upon a limb, if its nerves 
are in like manner interrupted, will reach the 
seat of consciousness and bg felt by the mind, 

Moreover, if the brain itself be compressed by 
fluids, tumors or depression of the surrounding 
bone, or its own blood vessels be turgid to the 
extent of suspending its functions, though all 
the rest of the body is in perfect health, the tor- 
ture of the rack cannot awaken the subject to 
any sense of pain, any perception of surrounding 
things, or consciousness of his own existence. 

Again : the brain is the immediate instrument 
and seat of the mind; for all its volitions pro- 
ceed thence. As in the former instance, when- 





ever asensitive nerve is interrupted, sensation and 
perception by it fail, so whenever a motor nerve 
is divided, compressed or otherwise rendered in- 
capable of its office, no exertion of the will can 


produce any motion in the muscle or member 


which that nerve supplies. Organie life may 
continue in the part for any length of time, but 
its obedience to the will is wholly prevented ; the 
limb or muscle is thenceforth beyond the con- 
trol of the mind. 

The Brain being thus the treasure-house of 
sensations, the place where all communications 
from the external world are gathered to a point, 
and all the changes in the body recognized ; be- 
ing the point, also, whence the mandates of the 
mind issue—the council-chamber and throne- 
room of the soul’s sovereignty---it has all the 
conditions, and answers every requirement which 
should constitute it the immediate organ and 
instrument of the mental faculties. 

In popular apprehension and language, the in- 
tellectual powers are ascribed in a general way 
to the head ; and to this reference to them eve- 
rybody’s experience testifies with unequivocal 
clearness. All the facts by which the locality of 
such functions may be ascertained, connect them- 
selves with the brain, at least as clearly as vision 
is felt to be by the eye, or hearing by the ear. 
The ordinary and moderate activity of neither is 
felt at all, so as to be referred to them distinct- 
ly ; but unusual intensity of effort, and that feel- 
ing of fatigue which follows long continued ac- 
tion of the reflecting faculties, locate themselves 
as distinctly in the brain as intense action and fa- 
tigue of these senses are felt in their respective 
organs. Moreover, the intellectual actions indi- 
cate their corporeal locality, with the greater cer- 
tainty, because, it is not confused by any of their 
secondary or reflected effects upon other parts of 
the body. The perceptive and reflective powers 
employ chiefly the voluntary apparatus of the bo- 
dy, (the muscles and members of the face and 
limbs,) in their service ; and the sympathetic 
motions and sensations which thought excites 
are seen and felt almost exclusively in those out- 
ward organs, and in their attitudes and gestures ; 
but they are so remotely connected with the ani- 
mal life, and so distinctly subordinate to the mind, 
that their amputation, or other ineapacities of ac- 
tion, are known to be no hindrance to its fune- 
tions. Their affections are so plainly sympto- 
matic only, that they are in no danger of being 
mistaken for signs of the immediate presence of 
the primary impulse. 2 
delineating a thought is not suspected of being 
the thinking instrument ; and the eyebrow cor- 
rugated in the effort to recover a lost idea, is too 
plainly a symbol of the natural language to be 
eredited with any nearer office in the services of 
the memory. ; ;, 

But it has happened, because emotion man- 
fests itself often with great force in the viscera 
of the chest and abdomen, that popular opinion 
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has located the affections there ; and following 
this notion and addressing itself to it, Poetry 
has almost consecrated the prejudice ; and even 
Science with some formality of effort, but with- 
out any success, has occasionally attempted its 
justification. 

I feel strongly tempted to undertake the ex- 
planation of this much-honored conceit ; for its 
grounds and reasons are full of interest and 
beauty ; but, I must content myself with dis- 
proving it. This, however, must be deferred until 
another number, 








VITIATED AIR IN PUBLIC . 


ASSEMBLIES. 
BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 


In looking over the report of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences for 1843, we noticed some 
remarks made by Le Blanc on the purity of At- 
mospherie Air which it may not be unprofitable 
to introduce in an article for the Journal. 

This gentleman directed his remarks principal- 
ly to an analysis of the air in rooms, hospitals, and 
all places and situations, wherever itis vitiated by 
the congregation of persons. He shows that 
the air of an empty room, the doors, and win- 
dows of which are not closed, is precisely the 
same as that out of doors. He also states that 
he found the same to be the case in the closed 
Greenhouses of the Jardendes Plants, this is a 
seeming contradiction; but he explains it by the 
absorption of the carbonic acid of the air, by the 
plants contained in them and the giving out again 
of this air purified, by the plants which had ab- 
sorbed it. : 

In one of the wards of the Hospital of La 
Pitie, the doors and windows having been closed, 
the quantity of carbonic gas was found to be 
tripled, as compared with what it was before the 
room was closed. In one of the sleeping rooms 
of the Salpetriere, the quantity of carbonic acid 
in the morning, the doors and windows having 
been closed during the night, was eight times 
greater than in the open air. In the great Lec- 
ture Room of the Sarbonne, after a lecture 
of an hour and a half, one per cent of oxygen 
had disappeared, and been replaced by one of 
carbonic acid. The quantity of carbonic acid 
in one of the Ecoles d’Ailes, of Paris, after it 
had been closed for three hours, while the pupils 
were taking their lessons, was found to be pre- 
cisely the same as in the experiment at the Sal- 
petriere. At the Chamber of Deputies, he found 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas to vary from two 
to four parts in a thousand. The latter amount 
approaches the limit at which respiration be- 
comes oppressive and injurious. 

These rooms were of ordinary tightness and 


ventillated as much as most of our Halls, Meet- 
ing Houses, &c., so that it is very evident, that 
the air becomes vitiated to the same extent in 
most of our assemblies, especially in this cold 
climate. But we can come at an approximate 
mathematical certainty in regard to this impu- 
rity, for our physiologists have shown by very 
careful estimates, that an averaged sized man 
consumes about 45,000 cubic inches of oxygen 
and gives out about 40,000 of carbonic acid in’ 
24 hours. 


Now when we take into the account, our close 
rooms without fire places, air-tight stoves, the 
escape of coal gas, or the vitiation produced by 
the continual burning of dust which comes in 
contact with the hot stove, or the decomposition 
produced by the burning of gas, for it is proved 
that one burner will produce more carbonic acid 
than six or eight candles. What can we expect 
but diseased lungs, phthisis and pulmonary com- 
plaints ? It is true that some improvement in 
some places has been made in our public rooms 
but still there is a great neglect on the part of 
our architects and builders in not furnishing suit- 
able ventillation to our large halls. 


Other experiments have been made, besides 
those above adduced, to prove the quantity of 
carbonic acid exhaled from the body. Professor 
Sharling of Copenhagen, a few years since em- 
ployed the following means, and obtained the 
results as described below. The subjects of 
the experiments were confined in an air-tight 
box wherein they were perfectly at ease, being 
enabled to speak, eat, sleep or read without in- 
convenience ; a constant current of atmospheric 
air was admitted into the box, and the deterio- 
rated gases abstracted by means of an air pump. 
The air withdrawn was conducted into a proper 
arrangement of bottles some containing sulphuric 
acid, others a solution of caustic potash. The 
quantity of carbonic acid, both preyiously and 
subsequently to each operation was carefully as- 
certained by being recived into three graduated 
tubes, the results were as follows :— 


The Prof. himse!f, aged 35, exhaled 7 and seven 
tenths ounces during 24 hours, seven of which 
were spent in sleep: a soldier 28 years old, ex- 
haled 8 forty five hundreth ozs ; a young woman 
aged 19, exhaled 5 and eighty-three hundredths; 
a boy aged 9 and a half years exhaled 4 and six- 
ty-nine hundredths. ozs ; a girl 10 years old 4 
and forty-two hundredths ozs. 

From these experiments, Prof. Sharling de- 
duces that males exhale more carbonic acid than 
females and children comparatively more than 
adults. He also finds that less of the gas is 


given off during the night than during the day, 
and that in certain cases of disease which he 
does not specify, Jess carbonic acid is formed 
than during the healthy state. 

From experiments made in England, it was 
found that when the atmosphere was deteriorat- 


ed by burning charcoal, death was produced 
when 83 per cent of carbonic acid was present in 
the atmosphere. In all such cases of death 
from stoves, carbonic oxide was found in the air 
and its deleterious effect was attributed to that 
gas. Dr. Thompson of Glasgow has stated that 
one per cent of this gas will destroy an animal 


in two minutes ; but this is at variance with the 
statement of Nysten. 


Le Blanc, found that a candle was extinguish- 
ed in air containing four and a half or six per 
cent of carbonic acid. In such an atmosphere, 
life may be kept up for some time; but respiration 
is oppressive and the animal is affected with very 
great uneasiness. Air expired from the lungs 
contains about 4 per cent of carbonic acid and 
hence this atmosphere is noxious; birds. have 
often been killed with three per cent, and yet we 
have seen statements which affirmed that up- 
wards of 3 per cent had been detected in some 
of the London theaters. These facts, are preg- 
nant with importance, in reference to our health, 
and to the continual liability we are under every 
day of being exposed to this vitiated air, in our 
public assemblies. 





PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGY. 


REVIEW OF REICHENBACH'S “ PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES ON THE DYNAMICS OF MAGNETISM,” £0. 
[CONTINUED FROM THE JUNE NUMBER. ] 

Our first article, in review of this interesting 
book, was devoted mainly to a consideration of the 
new discoveries of the author relative to the proper- 
ties of magnets, crystals, c&c., in, acting upon the 
human nerve, and emitting light. We have thought 
it proper to speak briefly of one more feature of 
the author's discoveries, in this department, which 
presented itself at a more advanced stage of his 
investigations. The phenomenon to be refered to 
was mainly connected with electro-magnets, or 
magnets whose force was temporarily induced by 
the current from a galvanic battery. The flames 
from the poles of a large electro-magnet, under 
strong action from a battery, were found to be 
much larger and brighter than those emitted by the 
permanent steel-magnet; and what was most re- 
markable, opening a new field of speculation, was 
that after the galvanic circuit was established, the 
magnetic flame, at first presenting only one color, 
would gradually, and slowly, resolve itself into dis- 
tinct stratifications of color, presenting, in fact, a 
perfect iris, with the red below and the violet above. 
This phenomenon, as an invariable result of like 
processes under like circumstances, was ascertained 
beyond all doubt, but we have no room for the de- 
tails of the experiments. Guarding against varia- 
tions in the appearances of these colors, which he 
found to result from the varying distances from 
which they were viewed, our philosopher was now 
prepared for another interesting step. Having 
previously found that a magnetic bar, with poles in 
the direction of the dip, always emitted different 
colors from those it gave in the meridian, he carried 
out the suggestion as follows :— 


«I fixed,” says he, “ the same two-feet long mag- 
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netic bar by its middle, in a Guidino’s holder, which had a joint at the top, 
rendering it moveable in all directions. I brought it lengthways into the mag- 
netic meridian, conformably toward the north pole, at first turned to the north, 
and afterwards inclined at about 95°, in the dip of Vienna. Starting from 
this, I made the northward pole pass through the complete vertical circle, 
which could be described around the axis of the magnetic bar in the plane of 
the meridian. I carried this into effect in the dark chamber,—first in the pres- 
ence of Josephine Zinkel, who observed the changes developed from the west 
[south ?] onward in the progressive motion of the northward pole.” The girl 
saw the odie flame run through the series of colors represented in figure 20, 
commencing in the perpendicular direction downward at 0°. 
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FIGURE 20. 


“ Examining the order of the colors,” continues the author, “we discover a 
new iris, and in fact one with the colors lying in a circle. It is peculiar that 
the very direction in which the greatest magnetic intensity occurs, namely, the 
magnetic dip, or inclination of 65° to the horizon, is exactly that in which all 
the colors disappear, and nothing but dark grey remains. Is this grey to be 
taken as white, that is, a compound of all the colors; or as black, the absence 
oftall a2 Fat 


“Those colors which lie in the lower half of the circle, namely, within 90° 
on each side of the dip point, display remarkable difference in intensity of 
light from those of the other, upper half, occupying 90° on each side of the 
golden yellow. The upper half, in the are a ¢ 5, appeared bright, very lumi- 
nous, fresh, and brilliant, while the lower was dull, opaque, and emitted little 
light. The greatest intensity of light lies in the golden yellow; the greatest 
obscurity, in the grey of the line of dip. One might call the upper half the 
day side, the lower, where almost all the colors are veiled with grey, and 
overcast, the night side. The yellow color, therefore, which we otherwise 
know to be the most intensely luminous in the spectrum, represents noon, blue 
and red, the two twilights; grey, the night. The earth’s surface corresponds 
to the heavens in its influence upon the odic flame of the magnet.” 

The author expected a great change in the colors of these luminous appear- 
ances when the south pole of the same magnetic bar was used in the experi- 
ments, instead of the north pole; but the result did not confirm his anticipa- 
tions, the changes being very slight, and consisting, for the most part, in a re- 
tardation of the points at which the specific colors of the luminosity were 
developed. 


The Baron next proceeded to investigate the behavior of the bar-magnet 


whi'e revolving through a verticle circle, in the plane of the magnetic parallel 
of his residence. The arrangments otherwise being the same as before, the 


results obtained in numerous repetitions of the trial, are represented in 
figure 22. r 
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FIGURE 22, 


The next experiment was by causing the magnetic bar to revolve in a 
horizontal circle. It gave results embodied in figure 25. 
West. 
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FIGURE 25. 


A subsequent experiment of the author was with an electro-magnetized 
circular disk, which presented, at one view, all the varying phenomena of lu- 
minosity obtained by the varying positions of the magnet, the colors gradually 
melting into each other, and presenting a perfect circular rainbow. The several 
definite colors of the luminosity were always in the same positions with the 
identical colors as given by the bar-magnet. 


From the circular disk our philosopher proceeded to experiments with an 
electro magnetized metallic sphere, hollow in the middle, and a little over a 
foot in diameter, and obtained results singularly beautiful in other respects, 
and seemingly decisive upon the great question of the origin of the aurora 
borealis. While under the action of the galvanic current, this sphere, or 
“terrelle,’ was shown to a number of intl os whose organs of 
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sight were more or less sensitive to the odic lumi- 
nosity. These gave mutually corrobborative de- 
scriptions of the luminous phenomena which ap- 
peared, though by some this was witnessed in much 
greater intensity than by others. From among the 
several descriptions we select the following, as be- 
ing rather more definite than the rest, but in other 
respects much the same :— 


“T was able,” says the author, “to examine these 
phenomena most accurately and circumstantially 
through Josephine Zinkle....She saw the globe in 
a white light before the voltaic current was com- 
pleted. When the connection was made, and the 
internal iron bar converted into an electro-magnet, 
it displayed a bright light, decorated with the most 
beautiful colors, which always drew expressions of 
admiration from the beholders. Josephine Zinkle 
detected all the same phenomena as her predeces- 
sors :—the pole of the globe, toward the silver side 
of the battery, blue; that toward the zine side, 
red; the light most intense at the poles, forming 
from them great stars, with apparently innumerable 
points, or rather raidiant thread-like prolongations, 
running over the globe, toward the equ@gor, in 
various colors,—blue on the north, yellow on the 
west, red on the south, and grey on the east, and 
thus following the order so often observed; the 
whole of the east side was darker, the entire west 
side brighter, dic. She also perceived the band 
[previously described by others] which runs round 
the globe at the equator. She described it as a lu- 
minous streak passing horizontally round at the 
greatest circumference, and thus dividing the globe 
into two halves, upper and lower..... It is not 
sharply defined at the two edges, but has countless 
strong short teeth, like a fine comb, at righ@angles 
to the equator, and, therefore, pointing to the 
poles.” * * % % % * 

“The preceding were merely the characters of 
the odie incandescence of the globe; we have now 
to examine those of the odie flame. A flame flowed 
out from each pole, perpendicularly to the surface 
of the globe, upward, two inches in hight, and 
about an inch and a half thick, which then expanded 
and overspread all sides of the globe parallel to its 
surface, became broken up into rays and streaks, 
and flowed out at once into the air in filaments of 
odic flame, like the filaments of the odic incandes- 
cence on the globe, and parallel to them, but only 
te a distance of a radius of about three inches from 
the poles. The entire diameter of the flaming ap- 
pearance, over each pole, was rather more than six 
inches, beyond which distance it was lost in the air. 
The observer compared the whole flame to a loosely 
bound sheaf of corn, standing upright on the ground, 
with the ears and stalks hanging over in curves all 
round, so as to lie horizontally to one another over 
the band. The streaks of flame were not steady, 
but flickered and scintillated constantly backward 
and forward, becoming shorter and longer, and 
shooting out in rays like the electric flash on the 
positive electrified conductor, The resemblance of 
this phenomenon to the polar light of the earth 
is too manifest to any one who may take the trouble 
to read these lines. The iron sphere became in this 
way a terredle analogous to Barlow’s.” 


As shown in our previous article, the so-called 
odic flame, though invariably accompanying, was 
found to be not identical with, that enveloping awra 
of the magnet which has the peculiar property of 
attracting iron. These odic flames were emitted 
alike by crystals, by vegetable and animal organisms 
of all kinds, and especially by the human hand ;— 
it was also generated by chemical action, heat, 
light, &c. But though when obtained from either 
of these latter sources, it was not accompanyed by 
the slightest perceptible force of attraction for iron 
filings, or for the magnetic needle, it always exerted 
the same influence, in proportion to its quantity, 
upon the sensitive human nerve, producing catalep- 
tic spasms, and other effects identical with those ac- 
companying the processes of Animal Magnetism, so 
called. The terrestrial globe being an electro- 
magnet on a large scale, (whose odie luminosity 
as the foregoing experiments seem to render more 
than probable) constitutes the phenomenon of the 
aurora borealis ; the question naturally arises, may 
not the electro-magnetic (and hence odic) currents 
which are constantly passing between the equator 
and poles of the earth, be attended with more or 
less influence upon the nervous constitution of man, 
producing health or disease, according as specific 
conditions are observed or disregarded? That the 
reader may have a solution of this important ques- 
tion we are prompted to submit some interesting 
facts which occurred to Reichenbach, at an earlier 
stage of his investigations. 


M. Schuh, a scientific gentleman, who sometimes 
assisted Reichenbach in his experiments, had con- 
tracted the singular habit of regularly turning him- 
self in bed every morning when he awoke, so as to 
place his head where his feet had been during the 
night, after which he always went to sleep again. 
“This sleep was always more refreshing than all 
the preceding night’s sleep, contrary to the general 
rule, according to which the earlier sleep, especially 
that before midnight, is the most strengthening. 
When he had not this after sleep, he felt weaker 
all day ; and thus this strange custom had, for a 
long time, been a necessity to him. I inquired,” 
continues the atithor, “about the position of the 
bed, and learned that the head was turned toward 
the south, and the foot toward the north. By my 
advice he assumed the opposite position when he 
went to bed at night; that is, with the head to the 
north, and the feet to the south. From this day 
forward he never found the morning after-sleep 
necessary ; the sleep was good and strengthening ; 
and he thenceforward discontinued the custom.” 


Subsequent observations and experiment proved 
that positions in reference to the magnetic meridian 
had still more decided effects upon those cataleptics 
and other sensitive persons through whom our 
author made most of his discoveries. One of them, 
(Miss Nowotny,) was found to have instinctively 
chosen a sleeping position almost exactly north and 
south, with her head toward the north. It had 
been necessary to take down a stove in order to al- 
low her bed to be placed as she desired. She was 
with great difficulty, even for the sake of the ex- 
periment, persuaded to lie for a short time with her 
head toward the south; and when she finally did 





so, she soon began to complain of discomfort, “ turn- 
ed over restlessly; her face became flushed ; her 
pulse rose, became fuller; flow of blood to the 
head increased the head-ache ; and discomfort of 
the stomach soon ensued. The bedstead of the 
patient was quickly turned round again, but stopped 
when moved a quarter of a circle. She now lay in 
the magnetic parallel, with her head to the west. 
This direction was completely unbearable to her, 
and still more adverse than the south-north position 
she had just left.” On being restored to her ac- 
customed position, with her head to the north, these 
uncomfortable sensations immediately decreased, 
and in a few minutes had left her entirely. It was 
observed that during her altered positions, all her 
diseased conditions assumed a different form, and 
the effects of the action of the magnet and other 
things upon her, were the reverse of what they had 
been. 


After speaking of the repetition of these experi- 
ments upon the same subject and upon other per- 
sons, with like results, the author says: “ All these 
patients now recalled to mind how uncomfortable 
they always were in church, although they knew 
not the reason why. Catholic churches are all 
built from west to east, so that the congregation, 
before the altar, are in the west-east position ; there- 
fore, in that direction which is the most unsupporta- 
ble to the sensitive. In this situation, therefore, 
they all often fainted, and were obliged to be car- 
ried out of the church. Miss Nowotny subsequently 
could not bear to walk in the garden or in the 
streets from west to east, for any length of time.” 

This sensitiveness to different points of the com- 
pass was more fnlly explained by subsequent re- 
searches. By a series of interesting experiments, 
which we have no room to describe, it was fully 
demonstrated that the human system, in respect to 
its inherent so-called odic influence, is paralized, 
both vertically and transversely, and that its differ- 
ent general divisions are in positive and negative 
relations to each other, and to the different poles 
and quarters of the earth. Now, as it is known 
that two positives or two negatives in magnetism 
repel each other, whilst a positive and negative at- 
tract, the same law may, in some sense, be supposed 
to hold in reference to this new imponderable, 
which accompanies magnetism, The reader, then, 
will have no difficulty in conceiving why different 
positions of the human system with reference to 
the magnetic meridian, should, in the sensitive, af- 
fect the vital currents and produce the symptoms 
which Reichenbach discribes in the subjects of his 
experiments. 

The physiological bearing of these facts appear 
to us of great importance, and the subject certainly 
deserves the careful investigation of medical men. 
Who knows but that many who are now subject to 
broken and unrefreshing slumbers, to head-aches , 
convulsions, catalepsy, or other derangements ot 
the vital forces, might be relieved, either wholly or 
in part, simply by a change in the position in 
which they are in the habit, of lying or sitting ? 
And might not the suggestion here afforded, rela- 
tive to the proper sleeping position, be, with great 
benefit, carried out in hospitals, and especially in 
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lunatic asylums, where persons sensitive to the in- 
fluence would be most likely to be found? Doubt- 
less the majority of persons, especially those in per- 
fect health, would be unable to detect any peculiar 
influence as arising from any particular position of 
the body during slumber ; yet if these alleged dis- 
coveries of Reichenbach are real, a habitual viola- 
tion of this magnetic law, for a long series of years, 
might be expected to effect, in some degree, almost 
every one, as to the health both of body and mind. 
I am induced to bring out this point thus promi- 
nently, because I have myself, (as I conceive,) de- 
rived considerable benefit, within the last two 
years, from an observance of the law here unfolded, 
and found that a position with the head to the 
south is generally attended with unrefreshing slum- 
bers, which are succeeded with a heavy sensation 
in the head, and a diminuition of the natural activi- 
ty both of the mind and the body. Let observa- 
tions as to the effects of these positions, on different 
constitutions, be made, and their results be recorded 
for the benefit of mankind.* 

We will introduce one more point, and then take 
our leave, for the present, of these interesting re- 
searches. It was discovered, beyond doubt, that 
the odic influence was generated by the light of the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars. The 
mode of experimenting, with reference to this 
question, was briefly as follows :—A young woman 
(Miss Reichel) nearly in perfect health, but whose 
vision and other senses had from childhood been 
exceedingly acute, was placed in a darkened recess 
or closet. Through the keyhole of the door, the 
end of a wire, thirty feet long, was extended to 
her. After some ten minutes, and when she had 
become quite accustomed to the wire, and the dark- 
ness, the other end of the wire was successively 
attached to different metallic plates, which were 
pushed out into the rays of the sun, or any other 
luminary whose influence was designed to be tested. 
In léss than a minute there would arise before her 
eyes, from the end of the wire, a slender column of 
flame, which, in some instances, extended to the 
hight of a foot, and was about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. This flame invariably disappeared when 
the plate was withdrawn from the rays of the sun, 
or other luminaries ; and as the young woman, from 
her position, could not know what change was 
made in the oft-repeated experiments, but could 
only describe their effects when she had anything 
to describe, the operator justly considered the test 
as entirely conclusive. 

The young woman also observed that a percepti- 
ble aura was emitted from the end of the wire, 
which was cool when the light falling on the me- 
tallic plate was from the sun or stars ; warm, when 
it was from the moon or planets. 

The inquiry subsequently suggested itself to our 
philosopher, whether particular portions or -constel- 

lations of the heavens might not exert an influence 
upon this exceedingly sensitive subject, sufficiently 
distinct to be discernable. He conducted her several 
times, at different hours of clear calm nights, to the 





* I am authorized to say that the proprietors of this Jour- 
nal will be happy to open their colums for the record of 
any interesting facts tending to the illustration of this sub- 
ject. 


top of a hill in the neighborhood of Vienna ; and, 
on careful observation, she declared that she felt 
decidedly different influences as coming from differ- 
ent quarters of the heavens. In general it appeared 
that soon after sunset, the west, and before sunrise, 
the east, were especially cool; the variations of 
temperature revolving horizontally from west to 
north, and thence to east, as the hour advanced. 
She spoke particularly of the milky way, the group 
of Pleiades, the region of the Great Bear, and some 
other groups of stars, as affecting her with a cool- 
ing sensation, and said that all the stars together 
“acted upon her, in combination, like a rather weak 
magnet, not merely in front, but behind, upon the 
spine; principally, however, upon the head, where 
she was most highly sensitive to all magnetic in- 
fluences.” From the whole of these, and other facts 
disclosed in his investigations, the author concludes 
that we not only stand connected with all terres- 
trial matter, by a hitherto unsuspected reciproca- 
tion, but that “the stars, also, are actually not al- 
together without influence upon our sublunary, per- 
haps even practical world, and the proceedings of 
many heads.” 

All popular and long-cherished ideas, into what- 
ever excesses they may have been carried, may be 
suspected to contain within themselves a germ of 
truth ; and here we find the germ of truth which, 
perhaps essentially misconceived, and misapplied, 
has served for the development of that age-lasting 
structure of predominant fancy and superstition, 
Judicial Astrology. 

We commend the work, a very small portion of 


whose contents have thus been brought under re- , 


view, as among the most interesting and important 
scientific publications of the day. W. F. 





Agricultural Department. 








THE CHERRY. 


The Cherry was originally from Asia, and was 
brought into Italy, sixty-nine years before the Chris- 
tian Era. The seeds of the cultivated Cherry were 
brought to America, from England and Holland, 
soon after its settlement. As a pleasant and re- 
freshing fruit, the early season at which it ripens, 
its juiciness and delicacy make it a general favorite. 
Nor is man the only being which entertains this 
opinion, as is evinced by the ravenous cravings of 
birds for this fruit. While the large and fleshy 
kinds are very sweet and luscious, others which are 
more tender and acid are of great value for tarts, 
pies and many kinds of Cookery. They are stoned 


and dried, for exportation and winter use. 


The Cherry-tree is very luxuriant, and its rapid 
growth, smooth bark, cleanness, natural beauty of 
form, without the necessity of much pruning, ren- 
der it the most desirable of all fruit trees for shade 
and ornament, and is, therefore, chosen by farmers 
generally, asashade-tree. Thelarger growing sorts 
of the black cherry, form large, beautiful, spread- 
ing heads, and attain the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. Its early and beautiful blossom, its fruit be- 
ing the first of the season to ripen, with the rapid- 
ity and elegance of its growth, should make this 





tree supplant the awkward sycamore, and the filthy 
poplar, as a shade. The aristocratic and venerable 
gothic elm, and the fresh, cheerful maple, we love 
to witness in parks and public grounds ; but around 
the farm-house and the villager’s cottage, we would 
see the cherry, the pear, peach and apple—shade, 
ornament and utility, combined. The cherry, be- 
sides its rapidity of growth, requires little care, and 
from its hardiness, flourishes in almost any climate, 
however rigorous. It will thrive on a dry gravelly 
loam. If placed in a very moist and exceedingly 
rich soil, it is comparatively short lived. To obtain 
the best fruit, a deep mellow soil, of good quality, 
should be employed. In very warm valley regions 
it should stand north of hills, buildings or walls to 
prevent it coming forward too early in the spring. 


The finer sorts should be propagated by budding 
on seedlings of the common black mazzard. To 
raise these stocks, select fine fruit, allow it to lie 
two or three days, wash away the pulp and plant 
the seeds about an inch deep. They will come up 
in the spring and be ready to transplant in the nur- 
sery the following autumn, or spring, about one foot 
apart in rows. ‘The seedlings should be budded in 
thehonth of August following, very near the 
ground, 

The Cherry, as a standard tree, needs scarcely 
any cultivation. Old trees should have manure oc- 
casionally. Little pruning is necessary, which is con- 
fined generally to dead limbs and crossing branches. 
The trees should stand twenty feet apart for vigor- 
ous growers. The best varieties of the Cherry live 
about thirty or forty years, while common kinds of- 
ten attain twice that age. The Black Heart, Black 
Tartarian, Knights’ Early Black, Oxheart, American 
Heart, Yellow Spanish or White Bigarreau, and 
Trad€scant’s Blackheart, are among the best vzrities. 

Much difficulty is experienced in successfully 
grafting the cherry, andit should always be perform- 
ed very early in the Spring before the frost leaves 
the ground, and before the buds are at all swollen, 
After this period failures are frequent. 

Budding succeeds only with thrifty stocks and 
well matured buds, which should be done from 
Midsummer to a month after, as the bark will then 
peel well. A good share of wood should be cut 
with the bud to make it live. 

—_—_—____0e»>—_______ 

Frurr ror Marker—The man who wishes to 
make a business of marketing fruit, and obtain a 
regular income, must plant many kinds. Some kinds 
will succeed best this year, and others next. An in- 
dividual in western New York sold, the Newark 
Advertiser says, in 1840, twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars worth of peaches, from about twelve acres. 
Fruit was scarce that year, and peaches sold at a 
high price. A large cultivator of the grape, on the 
Hudson, sometimes sells $5,000 or $6,000 worth 
of grapes. Another individual, of Monroe Co., N. Y., 
sold in 1845, four hundred and forty dollars worth 
of Northern Spy and Roxbury Russet apples, from 
one acre. A general assortment of the best kinds 
of fruit will be likely to furnish every year, with 
good culture, one or more highly profitable crops. 
In the neighborhood of a large city, fruits always 


meet with a ready sale and they are highly condu- 
cive to health. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 


[Some years since there appeared an able article 
on Phrenology in the “American Journal of Arts 
and Sciences,” from the pen of its editor, Professor 
Silliman, a few extracts from which we give to 
our readers. We only regret that our space for- 
bids our copying, at this time, the whole article, as 
it would occupy several pages. | 

It appears to me that Phrenology involves no 
absurdity, nor antecedent improbability. -The very 
word means the science or knowledge of the mind, 
which all admit to be a pursuit of the highest dig- 
nity and importance, both for this life and the life 
to ‘come, and the appropriate inquiry of the Phre- 
nologist is, whether the mind, with its peculiar pow- 
ers, affections, and propensities, is manifested by 
particular organs corresponding with the conforma- 
tion of the cranium, that defensive armor by which 
the brain is protected from external injury. 

In what part of our frames is the mind manifested 
by any visible appearance? All will answer, in 
‘the features—in the human face divine. But whence 
comes the intellectual and moral light that beams 
forth from the eye and from the features? Surely, 
not from the eye itself, although it is the most per- 
fect and beautiful of optical instruments; not from 
the fibers of the facial muscles; not from the bony 
skeleton of the face; not from the air-cells and 
blood-vessels of the lungs; still less from the vis- 
cera and limbs; and with equal certainty, not from 
the cavities, the valves, and the strong muscular 
fabric of the heart itself, which is only the grand 
hydraulic organ for receiving and propelling the 
blood. 2 . 

Most persons are startled, when told that the 
physical heart has nothing to do with our mental 
or moral manifestations, What! does not its quick 
pulsation, its tumultuous and irregular throb, when 
fear, or love, or joy, or anger animates our bciiees 
—does not this bounding movement, shooting a 
thrill through the bosom, nor the attendant blush, 


or death-like paleness of the features, prove that 
Certainly 


the heart is a mental or moral organ? 
not; these phenomena only evince that by means 
of our nerves, the divine principle within us elec- 
trifies, as it were, our muscles, and thus accelerates 
or retards the current of the blood through the ar- 
teries, as well as the movement of the muscles 
themselves, and especially of the heart, which, in 
relation to the circulation of the blood, is the most 
important of them all. The physical heart is no 
more to the mind and the affections, than the hose 
of a fire-engine is to the intelligence that works the 
machine, whose successive strokes impel the hurry- 
ing fluid along, in a manner not unlike that which 
attends the circulation of the blood in the arteries, 
Where, then, shall we look for the seat of the 
mind? Weare compelled to return to the head, 
_ from which intellectual citadel we should never, for 
a moment, have departed, did not some individuals 
affirm that they are not sure where their minds re- 
side. Such a doubt fills me with amazement, for I 
am as distinctly conscious that my mental opera- 
tions are in my head, as I am of my existence, or 
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that my eyes present to me the images of external 
things; nay, more, I am equally certain that no 
merely intellectual or moral operation has its seat 
below the bottom of the orbital cavities; that all 
the wonderful and beautiful structure beneath the 
base of the brain, quite to the soles of the feet, is 
composed merely of corporeal members, of minis- 
tering servants, that obey the will and execute the 
mandates of the heavenly principle, the representa- 
tive of the Creator residing within’ the beautiful 
dome that crowns our frames, and which, like the 
lofty rotunda of a holy and magnificent temple, 
covers the inhabitant beneath, while it looks up- 
ward to heaven with aspirations toward its divine 
author and architect. 

The residence of the mind being in the brain, it 
is not absurd or irrational to inquire whether it can 
be read in the form of the cranium. If, as has been 
ascertained by physiologists and anatomists, the 
bony matter of the cranium is deposited upon and 
around the membranous envelopes of the brain, 
which is formed before the skull, then the latter, 
adapting itself in its soft and yielding state, must 
of necessity take the shape of the former. If the 
different faculties, affections, and propensities of the 
mind are distributed in different organs contained 
in the convolutions of the brain, and if the energy 
of the faculties is in proportion to the size and de- 
velopment of the organs, then the external form 
and size of the cranium will indicate the powers 
and affections within. 

Many persons are alarmed lest Phrenology should 
produce an influence hostile to religion, by favoring 
materialism. It is supposed that our organization 
may be pleaded in bar against our moral responsi- 
bility, since, if we have strong dispositions to do 
wrong and no power to do right, we are like ma- 
chines, and are not responsible. When there is no 
intellectual power, as in: the case of an idiot, or a 
subversion of reason, as in the instance of a nianiac, 
it is agreed by all, that the individual is not amen- 
able to human laws. This opinion has no refer- 
ence to Phrenology, and is embraced by all man- 
kind. 

Phrenology stands not in the way of moral and 
religious influence; but, on the contrary, if the 
science be true, it indicates, in a manner most im- 
portant, where and how to exert the discipline of 
self-control, as well as the right and power of con- 
trolling others. 

Phrenology is not a substitute for revealed re- 
ligion—it does not present itself as a rival or an 
enemy, but as an ally or ministering servant. It is 
obvious that if all which is claimed for it be true, 
it is capable of exerting a most important influence 
on the faculties and moral powers of our race, and 
with experience for its interpreter, it must form the 
basis of intellectual philosophy. 

The organization of the brain, illustrates the wis- 
dom of the Creator in common with the wonderful 
structure of the rest of the frame; and, indeed, it 
has still higher claims to our admiration, inasmuch 
as the faculties of the mind are more elevated in 


dignity than those of the inferior members. It appears, 


then, that Phrenology is neither an unreasonable, an 
unphilosophical, nor an immoral orirreligious pursuit. 


ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER VII. 
THE APE, BABOON, AND MONKEY. 


The terms, ape, baboon, and monkey were form- 


' erly applied indiscriminately to any of the four- 


= 


handed animals. The ape family should be proper- 
ly divided into four sections ; namely, apes, or such 
as are destitute of a tail, the Orang-Outang and 
Chimpanzee being at the head; baboons, or those 
with muscular bodies, elongated, or dog-faces, and 


short tails; monkeys, whose tails are generally long ; 


and sapajous, or monkeys with prehensile tails, 
that can be twisted around objects, and thereby 
answer to the animal the purposes of an additional 
hand. 

No race of animals make so near an approach to 
the human species, in form, action, and general an- 
atomical structure, as the one under consideration. 
They are found only in the warmest parts of the 
world, and chiefly in the torrid zone. They abound 
in Africa, from the Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in all parts of India, in the south of China, 
in Japan, and in South America. In the higher 
specimens of the ape, as the Orang-Outang, we see 
the whole exterior strongly impressed with the 
human likeness; of a size equal, and of strength 
often far superior, to man. They walk upright, 
their posteriors are fleshy, their thighs rounded, 
their legs furnished with calves, and their hands 
and feet bear a strong resemblance to the human. 
Their feet, however, being less fleshy and rounded, 
and the thumb or large toe being shorter and far- 
ther removed from the rest, has a less resemblance 
to the human foot, than is true of the hand. ‘It 
seems better adapted to grasp the limb of a tree, 
in their arboreal life, than to walking erect. They 
find it necessary to use a staff to steady them in 
walking. 

The Orang-Outang, or “wild man” of the woods, 
is a native of the deepest forests of Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and Malacca, and is remarkable for its size, 
swiftness, address, and ferocity. In youth it has a 
rounded forehead, but as it advances to maturity 
these marks of superior mental power are less 
manifest. In a state of captivity, having been 
taken young, they become comparatively docile, but 
in their adult state, when fully developed, they 
become mischievous and dangerous. 

Dr. Clarke Abel gives a graphic account of the 
capture of one of these animals, which conveys a 
good idea of its powerful frame and arboreal habits, 
He was discovered by a ship’s company on the 
Island of Sumatra, and on the approach of the 
party, he came down from a tree and made for a 
grove at some distance, “walking with a waddling 
gait, sometimes accelerating his motion with his 
hands.” On approaching the trees, “he gained, by 
one spring, a very lofty branch, and bounded from 
one branch to another with the swiftness of a com- 
mon monkey, his progress being as rapid as that of 
a swift horse. After receiving five balls, his exer- 
tions relaxed, and, reclining exhausted against a 
branch, he vomited a quantity of blood. The ammu- 


‘nition of the party being exhausted, they were 


obliged to fell the tree to obtain him. But what 
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was their surprise to see him, as the tree was falling, effect his retreat to an- 
other, with undiminished vigor ! 


They were forced to cut down all the trees 
before they could force 
him to combat his ene- 
mies on the ground, and 
when finally overpowered 
by numbers, and nearly 
in a dying state, he seized 
aspear, which would have 
withstood the strength of 
the stoutest man, and 
broke it like a reed. It 
was stated by those who 
aided in his death, that 
the human-like expression, 
and his piteous manner of 
placing his hands over his 
wounds, distressed their 
feelings, so as almost to 
make them question the 
nature of the act they 
THE ORANG-OUTANG. were committing. He was 
seven feet high, with a broad expanded chest, and narrow waist. His chin 
was fringed with a beard that curled neatly on each side. On the whole, he 
was a wonderful beast to behold. His hair was neat and glossy, and his whole 
appearance showed him to be in the full vigor of youth and strength.” 

Tur Lone-armep Apr, in general form, is the next below the Orang-Outang 
in its resemblance to mankind; is remarkable for the extraordinary length of 


its arms, and 
has a more 
beastly face, 


feet, and legs, 
When standing 
erect, his hands 
reach to the 
ground, and all 
parts of the 
body being coy- 
ered with a 
rough, black 
hair, and 
face, which is 
flat and 
tawny color 
fringed with 
grey hair, com- 
bine to give him 
In disposition he is, in 


his 


of a 





THE LONG-ARMED APE, 


avery singular and somewhat hideous appearance. 
general, mild and tractable, and measures from three to four feet in hight. 

Ture Barbary Arr. This species of the ape has a large head, pouches in 
its cheeks in which it can carry food, a prominent nose, an ear like a man, and 
generally goes on all 
fours. It grows to 
the hight of nearly 
four feet, is remark- 
able for its docility, 
and by discipline is 
made to exhibit con- 
siderableintelligence. 
The face is of a 
swarthy flesh-color, 
and his hair an olive 
brown. It is common 
in Barbary, the lower 
parts of Africa, and also on the rock of Gibraltar. This bas been the “show- 
man’s ape” from time immemorial. Though often morose and sullen in con- 
finement, it is social, active, and courageous in its wild state, and remarkably 
attached to its young. 





THE BARBARY APE. 
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Tue Basoon family forms the next link in the chain of gradation, and 
differs from the ape, not only in external appearance, but in temper and dis- 
position. Without 
any approach to a 
chin, they have a 
long face and muzzle 
like a dog, and while 
the nostrils of the 
Orang-Outang open 
about midway be- 
tween the mouth and 
eyes, those of this &. 
species are generally S 
placed at the ex- 
tremity of the jaws. 
They 





have large 
cheek-pouches, tails, 
and sharp claws, yet 


the position of the 





THE BABOON, 


eyes, combined with the similarity of the arms and hands, give to these crea- 
tures a striking resemblance to humanity. They are fierce, untractable and 
formidable, and excessively libidinous in disposition. They are about four 
feet high when erect, and have a very large chest. They are formed for 
strength, armed with dangerous natural weapons, and being wild, restless, and 


se} 


impetuous, are among the most foynidable of animals ; nor can they be restrained — 


in confinement any longer than force is continued; allowed to have their will, 
they become gratuitously cruel, mischievous, and destructive. They congregate 
in great numbers, and maintain their position against large parties of men: 
A troop of them will form a chain 
extending from their haunts to the 
garden or field they desire to rob, 
and toss the fruit from hand to 
hand till it is lodged in their home 
in the mountains. 


RisBeD-NosE Bazsoon. This sin- 
gular specimen of the baboon is 
remarkable for its great strengths 
and size, it being about four feet 
high. Its nose is long, like that of 
the hog, and marked with ribs on 
each side of a violet-blue color; a 
vermilion line arises above the 
eyes, and passes down on “each 
side over the tip of the nose. In- 
side, the ears are blue, which 
shades off into purple and vermil- 
The hair on the forehead is arora 
long and turns back; its beard RIBBED-NOSE BABOON. 
dark at the roots, orange in the middle, and yellow at the end; the back and 
legs covered with short, brown hair, its tail is short, nails flat, and the feet and 
hands black and naked. Its cheek-pouches are large enough to contain eight 
hens’ eggs at once, which are 
removed one at a time, broken 
at one end and eaten. It walks 
on all fours, and rests as seen 
in the engraving. 

SMALL Rissep-NosE Bazoon, 
This animal is about fifteen 
inches high, its face is flat, of 
a fine blue color, eyes bright 
hazel, the cheeks marked with | 
ribs bounded with thick, bushy es ee —— 
hair of a greenish color, OA eT MET TCoCC 
speckled with black, The ~~ SMALL RIBBED-NOSE BABOON, 
hair on the forehead is very long, and runs back to a point on the shoulders ; 
it has a short thin beard of an orange color; the hair on the body is brown, 
mixed with shades of green; its hands and feet are naked, and it differs from 
the large ribbed-nose principally in smallness, and most surprising agility. 
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Pic-tatteD Basoon. This is a gentle, mild, and tractable animal, very 
brisk and frolicksome, but has none of that impudence and petulence so pe- 
culiar to the majority of his species. It has flesh-colored face and ears, 
and is least in size of the baboon kind. Its muzzle is large and thick, the 
hair on the head and back of a deep olive tint; it has hazel eyes and cheek- 
pouches, and very well formed hands, but its feet and legs are decidedly ani- 
mal. It is a native of Sumatra and Japan. 





PIG-TAILED BABOON, 


Doa-racep Basoox. This animal has a very large head and face, a dog- 
like nose, an] a longer tail than any of its kind, and from this affinity to, is 
often classed with, the monkey. Its face is naked. of an olive color, and the 
body covered with long bluish-grey hair, freckled with dark spots; on the 
lower part of the body it is short. The hair on its head is long, separated in 
the middle, and hangs down on each side of the face. It inhabits the hottest 
parts of Asia and Africa, lives in troops, and commits great depredations in 
gardens and cultivated fields; is above five feet high, exceedingly strong, 
vicious, and impudent. In tracing the gradations of animated nature, there 
is such an imperceptible gliding of one species into another, that there is 
great difficulty in fixing the boundaries of one class, so that it shall not run 
into another. 














DOG-FACED BABOON. 


Green Monkey. The monkey falls below the baboon in size and strength, 
and in bodily resemblance to the human race. This monkey has a fine coat 
of green hair, while his throat, belly, and limbs are white. Like the most of 
its family, it is brisk and frolicksome, and has a remarkable tendency to imi- 
tation. Its home is in the East Indies and Cape de Verd Islands, Its bedy 
is thirteen inches, and its tail eighteen inches long. 





GREEN MONKEY. 


Variep Moxey. This monkey is more frequently exhibited than any 
other, and is, therefore, better known than any other of the tribe. It has a 
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short, thick nose, lead-colored face, beard long and greenish-yellow, back and 
sides brown, top-head bright yellow and freckled with black ; legs, feet, and 
tail black. It is very tame, gentle, and familiar, and shows some attachment 
to those with whom it is acquainted, All the baboons and monkeys before 
described, have cheek-pouches sufficient to contain food for a day or two, or 
to serve as a receptacle for food or anything they may wish to hide or carry 
away. 





VARIED MONKEY, 


THe SrriateD Monkey. 
twelve inches in length. 


The head and body of this monkey do not exceed 
Its face is naked and swarthy, ears large and like 
the human, body beautifully marked with dusky, ash-colored, and reddish 
bars, its tail with alternate rings of black and ash-color, its nails sharp, and 
its fingers like those of the squirrel. 





STRIATED MONKEY. 


Mico, or Fatr Money. This is the most beautiful of this numerous race, 
Its head is round, its eyes vivacious and spirited, its face and ears a lively 
vermilion color ; its body covered with long hair of a bright silvery whiteness 
and uncommon elegance, tail long and of a shining chestnut color. This is a 


native of the banks of the Amazon. 





MICO, OR FAIR MONKEY, 


We have now laid before our readers some of the more important specimens 
of the ape, the baboon, and the monkey, but there are very many more, vary- 
ing in size, color, and habits. They are regarded by naturalists as standing 
at the head of the animal kingdom in intelligence, as they certainly do in 
physical organization. This adapts them to a greater variety of motions, and 
to perform such manual operations, in obedience to intellect, as are totally 
denied to every other species of animals. To class these animals, especially 
those below the Orang-Outang and Chimpanzee, and determine which is most 
like the human race, is very difficult. One has a human face, but an animal 
body, another has a dog’s face and head, and a fine human hand; one has 
good hands and arms, but inhuman feet, another has many marks of humanity, 
but the likeness to man, as a whole, is destroyed by a long tail. 
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AMERICAN STEAMBOAT CONDENSING ENGINE. 
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Mechanical Department, 








THE STEAM-ENGINE. 





BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, 





The steam-engine is the greatest invention ever given to the world, 
always excepting the art of printing; and if the latter invention gave 
power to the human mind to achieve new triumphs over ignorance, the 
former has made the very elements which seemed to defy man, subserv- 
ient to his will. The power of steam surpasses all the wonders ascribed 
by our old legends to the genii of the spirit world. It guides the spindle 
and directs the loom; it hews our wood and draws our water; it forges 
the huge shaft and fabricates the tiny needle; it makes the pins which 
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fasten our handkerchiefs, and the pens which write our letters. It is the 
Behemoth of the mechanical world; the huge metal bar of many inches 
in diameter is drawn by its power into threads more attenuated than those 
of the gossamer’s web. Chained to the car, it enables man to “ride 
upon the wings of the wind,” and it thrusts its mighty trunk down into 
the deep mine, and from the secret recesses of our globe draws forth its 
own food. In none of its diversified applications, however, is its power 
more apparently valuable and important, than in steam navigation. The 
winds, the waves, and the tide may oppose the noble steam vessel, but 
onward she plows the billow like some huge Amphibia of the Ooliticage. 

The engraving which illustrates this article is, a vertical section of “'The 
American Steamboat Condensing Engine,” showing the important interior 
parts, so as to render an explanation of them as familiar as possible to 
many who are notacquainted with the same. It is chosen as applied to the 
Steamboat, because this application of it, is so well known. The moving 
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power of the engine does not lie in its huge shafts, 
beams and rods, but in the steam ; the different 
parts of the machinery only direct this power to 
drive the huge paddle wheels. Steam is the 
product of heat and water—it is water expanded 
into 17,000 times its original bulk by heat, and 
the economy of condensing it in asteam-engine, 
after having pushed one end of the walk- 
ing beam upwards, depends upon the nature 
of steam which can suddenly be condensed into 
its original bulk by cold water, thus creating a 
vacuum behind the piston and removing all 
atmospheric resistance to the force applied. The 
different parts are referred to as follows: A, is 
the leading pipe from the boiler to supply the 
cylinder with steam. There is a valve in this 
pipe to let on and shut off the steam ; it is nam- 
ed the throttle-valve, and is operated at pleasure 
by the engineer pushing up or drawing down 
the rod B. C, is the steam-chest or box. It is 
a long cylinder of less diameter than the large 
one. Every person will have observed two tall 
cylinders in the engine room of a steamboat in 
front of where the engine stands; one of these 
is the steam-chest C, the other (not shown in 
this view) is the exhaust. The steam-chest is a 
reservoir to let the steam into the large main 
cylinder I, the exhaust is to receive the steam 
after it has acted on the piston. In the large 
cylinder I, there is what is named the piston se- 
cured to a strong round metal rod J. This rod 
passes and works through a stuffing box on the 
top of the cylinder cover, and is attached by gib 
and” key to the connecting rod M, and that rod 
is attached by the same devices to the walking- 
beam N. The walking-beam is secured on an 
axis which has its bearing in the strong ang- 
ular timber frame one side of which is shown. 
The walking-beam is simply a mechanical device 
(and the best yet contrived) for transmitting id 
power of the steam from the piston-rod to the 
crank to turn round the wheel shaft. Having 
established this connection, it will render the sub- 
ject easier of comprehension, to go back and 
describe the action of the steam. The piston is 
made of large round plates of metal packed in 
such a way as to slip up and down smoothly in 
the cylinder, and not allow any steam to escape 
up from below it, or down from above it. When 
the piston is moving up, the steam has been let 
in and is pressing it from underneath, while the 
steam that pressed the piston down in the former 
stroke is rushing out before it into a vacuum. 
The steam is let into and out of each end of the 
cylinder and opened and closed at the exact pe- 
riods by valves, (C, only lets the steam into the 
eylinder,) D, E, are steam ballance-valves, and the 
dark passages, one at top and the other below, 
leading into the steam-chest, C, show how the 
steam gets in. At the present moment the bal- 
lance valve D, is up uncovering the steam port, 
hence the piston is descending and the lower 
steam valve E, closes the lower steam port. 

When the piston has performed ita downward 


- 
stroke, the valve D, will close and the one E, 
open and then the piston takes the contrary di- 
rection, The piston would not move backwards 
and forwards, however, unless the steam escaped 
from before it. This is done by the exhaust 
valves, (not seen,) but which are formed and 
worked in the same way as the steam valves, on- 
ly the the exhaust communicates with the con- 
denser, while the steam-chest communicates with 
the steam-boiler. This arrangement and opera- 
tion are very beautiful. The way whereby the 
up and down reciprocating motion of the piston 
rod is converted into rotary motion to drive the 
paddle wheel, is by the walking-beam N, the con- 
necting-rod L, and the crank P. This crank is 
just like a handle on the paddle wheel shaft, and 
the motion of the connecting-rod is akin to that 
of the human arm turning a wheel with a crank 
handle. There are four valves, two for the steam, 
one up, and one down, and two for the exhaust 
arranged in the same way in a different chest. 


The way these valves are operated, is exceed- 
ingly simple. There are four upright metal rods 
placed on a line in front of the steam-chest C, 
and the exhaust-chest. Each rod works one 
valve ; F, is the one which works the upper 
steam valve D, They are separate and worked 
singly. Each shaft has a horn or toe on it and 
there is a cross shaft with four curved horns on it, 
one for the horn on each valve lifting rod. To 
start the engine, the engineer, as is represented 
in the engraving, puts a lever, or as itis term- 
ed a_ starting bar into a hole in the rock 
shaft below and the toes on it lift up the valve- 
rods and allow the steam to enter and escape 
from the cylinder I, so as to give motion to the 
piston, up and down. After a rotary motion is 
given to the wheel shaft, the valves are worked 
by the engine itself. This is done by the rod R, 
which is attached to the wheel shaft by an 
eccentric Q. This gives the rod a reciprocating 
motion, and it is hooked over the main rocking- 
shaft to lift up thevalve-rods. This rocking 
shaft will be seen in front of the steam-chest of 
every steamboat engine ; it has two toes on it , 
one on each side. There is another rocking 
shaft just like it, so that the two look like one 
across, only there is an eccentric rod on each 
side, one working the steam, the other the 
exhaust-valves. G, G, are toes on the valve- 
rods. The exhaust, as has been said, is connect- 
ed with the condenser K, which has a pipe K, 
passing through the bottom of the boat into the 
water, and it rises to be on a level with the wa- 
ter line of the vessel. As the steam rushes into 
the condenser from the exhaust chest, it is met 
by jets of cold water, and it is here suddenly 
converted into its original bulk, thus creating a 
vacuum equal to a pressure of steam of about 
13 lbs. to the square inch. The water which 
rises into the condenser by the injection pipe 
has to be pumped out by an air pump. X, is the 
piston of the air pump, and W is its floating top. 





This pump is worked by a rod V, seen extend- 
ing upwards and attached to the walking-beam. 
The waste water is discharged by the pipe H, 
through the bottom of the boat; a portion of 
the injection water is returned to the boiler by 
the feed pump, T, the pipe from which, as seen 
extending underneath, enters the boiler. This 
feed pump has an air chamber V, like any force 
pump ; U,is a bilge pump for passing foul water 
out of the hold of the vessel. These pumps 
are all worked by long rods attached to the 
walking-beam, and thus the connection is simple 
and easy. The mode of working the pumps by 
the rods attached to the walking-beam, is allow- 
ed to be the most perfect of any, hence, the 
beam-engine, when of great dimensions, is consid- 
ered to be best. O, is the paddle wheel. 

A very good understanding of the action and 
arrangement of the steam-engine should be de- 
rived from the foregoing description. This en- 
gine is the same in principle as a large stationary 
land engine, only the pipes to receive the water, 
and to pump out the waste, pass through the 
bottom of the boat in the one case, while in the 
other, they communicate with a resorvoir of cold 
water and a canal to carry off the hot condensed 
water. The exhaust valves of the engine are 
operated upon in such a way as to be opened a 
little before the piston arrives at the end of the 
stroke—this is named the lead, the object of 
which, is to allow the steam to act more sudden 
and direct upon the piston. The eccentric which 
works the exhaust, is therefore placed a little in 
advance of the eccentric which works the steam 
rock shaft, so that the steam has commenced to 
escape on one side, before it enters on the other 
side of the piston. In working this engine, the 
steam is not allowed to be entering into the eyl- 
inder from the steam-chest during the whole as- 
cent or descent of the piston ; itis cut off by the 
valve closing after one-half the stroke has been 
made, (sometimes one-third,) when, owing to the 
elastic nature of the steam, it still presses on the 
piston, expanding as the space is made for it to 
do so; this is named “ working the steam expan- 
sively,” and is the means of saving much fuel. 
There are two cranks, one on each side of the 
crank-pin—only one is seen in the engraving,— 
and the connecting rod L, of the walking-beam 
is secured between the two. Each crank is one- 
half the length of the cylinder, so that it takes 
one stroke up and another down of the piston 
to make one revolution of the wheel-shaft. It 
will be observed that when the piston has attain- 
ed to the end of each stroke, it has no power to 
turn round the crank ; and it is also obvious 
that while the piston has a twofold motion in 
opposite directions, the wheel shaft moves contin- 
ually in one direction. The point at the end of 
each stroke, is termed the dead point; a fly 
wheel is employed to overcome that difficulty in 
a stationary engine ; the paddle wheels of the 
steamboat serve as flys for their cranks. The 
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whole motions of a steam engine are graceful 


and exceedingly simple; but its efficacy depends © 


upon having all its parts well constructed, pro- 
portioned and kept in good order. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to the valves—every one of 
them must be kept in good order or the power 
of the steam may be completely nullified. In 
steamboats, only one large engine is used ; in 
steamships two are employed. 


There are three kinds of steam-engines, viz : 
the low pressure condensing engine ; the high 
pressure condensing engine, and the high pres- 
sure non-condensing. The simple difference 
between the high and low pressure is in the 
pressure of the steam. The boilers of the low 
pressure have a pressure of 10 lbs. of steam on 
the square inch; the high pressure is often 
100 lbs., and on the western rivers the pressure is 
common at 150 lbs. The explosions of steam- 
- boilers are rare in low pressure engines ; but no 
wonder they are so frequent on our western wa- 
ters, where the boilers have to stand such a 
There are, also, different forms of the 
this is the 


pressure. 
steam-engine ; some are horizontal 
most common stationary kind ; there is a kind 





now eoming into extensive use termed “ oscila- 
ting engines.” These have their cylinders secur- 
ed on trunions ; they vibrate like a pendulum. 
Rotary steam-engines have been numerous in 
modification, but not useful inappplication. A 
steam-engine, like the one in the accompanying 
engraving, is about 600 horse-power. Having 
described the nature, construction and operation 
of the steam-engine, a brief history of its pro- 
gress will not be uninteresting. 


The mechanical force of steam was known to 
Hiero of Alexandria, and pointed out by him 
120 years before the Christian Era. He con- 
structed a rotary engine, but it never was 
applied to any practical purpose, it was merely 
a philosophical toy. It is singular that it never 
was attempted to be applied to any useful pur- 
pose until about two hundred and thirty-five 
years ago, and it was not improved until more 
than a century afterwards, so as to be employed 
economically. In 1615, Soloman de Caus, a 
French engineer, published a work and des- 
cribed a method of raising water by the force of 
steam ; in 1646, the celebrated Marquis of 
Worcester published his “Century of Inven- 
tions,” in which he also describes a mode 
of foreing up water by heat; in 1690, Papin, 
an able French engineer, living in London, 
made two very important improvements, one was 
to apply the steam to the piston of a pump, un- 
derneath it, and the other was to condense the 
steam in the cylinder of the pump, thus forming 
avacuum under the piston, and the atmosphere 
pressed itdown. Papin also invented the safety 
valve of the steam boiler. In 1711 Newcomen, 
an ironmaster of Dartmouth, England, and Caw- 
ley, a glazier of the same town, constructed an 








engine upon Papin’s principle, only they con- 
densed the steam under the piston by the appli- 
cation of cold water to the outside, which was 
an invention of Captain Savery. This engine 
was used for pumping water. All the valves 
were worked by hand and it was not until 1718 
that devices were invented to make the engine 
open and close them. This invention is attribu- 
ted toalazy boy named Humphrey Potter, but it 
would appear as if this story had more of the air 
of fiction than fact. The celebrated Smeaton, who 
built the Eddystone Light-house, afterwards made 
some improvements, but it was still a single act- 
ing and atmospheric engine for half a century 
afterwards, until the great Watt directed his 
mind to its improvement. 


Let us be somewhat particular about his me- 
rits, as they are not generally understood. In 
1763, James Watt, a mathematical instrument 
maker, aged 28 years, was directed to repair a 
working model of Newecommen’s engine for the 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow, 
Scotland. This model never worked well, but 
he soon remedied its defects, and in doing so, he 
made the grand discovery of condensing the 
steam ina separate chamber, but communica- 
ting with the cylinder. The condensing of the 
steam in the cylinder by the old plan, cooled it 
down and caused a great waste of fuel; the 
condensing of the steam in a separate chamber 
at once reduced the fuel to one-third the quantity. 
To this improvement he soon added another ; 
that was the air pump which enabled a more 
perfect vacuum to be formed; then after this he 
applied the steam to both sides of the piston in 
the cylinder alternately, just as is represented 
in the engraving, thus changing the character 
of the engine entirely—making it truly “ the 
steam-engine,” a thing which it never was be- 
fore. ‘These three improvements produced five 
times the effect by the same quantity of fuel 
that had been used before. Being a man of ex- 
quisite taste, and a most neat handed and fasti- 
dious mechanic, he soon improved all the parts 
of his engine, especially the packing of the pis- 
ton and his valves, 

After this he invented the parallel motion 
described by the walking beam, connecting rod 
and crank ; but perhaps the most refined, at least 
the most philosophic improvement, was his ap- 
plication of the “governor,” to regulate the 
throttle valve, (no governors are employed on 
marine Engines.) He also invented the Boiler 
Float, to open and close a valve by the rising 
and falling of the water to feed the boiler by a 
self-acting process. It was not until 1759 that 
an engine of proper dimensions was constructed 
to test the great value of his improvements. It 
was an eighteen inch cylinder, and worked very 
well. It was not until] 1775, however, that full 
success dawned upon his efforts He was then 
taken into partnership with Mr. Boulton, of Bir- 





mingham, England, and they commenced at once 
constructing engines for pumping the Welsh 
mines. A great number of those mines had 
been suspended, but they were now resuscitated ; 
and the full value of the improvements m: de in 
the engines, and the generosity of the inventor 
may be leatned from the fact, that Boulton and 
Watt constructed many engines upon the simple 
terms of receiving one-third of the fuel saved 
by these improvements. James Watt so per- 
fected the steam-engine during his life, that it 
may be said nothing has been added to it since ; 
in fact, it does not yet work up to his theoretical 
deductions. James Watt was so modest, and so 
generous and kind in assisting his fellow man, 
that his memory is both honored and revered by 
the mechanics of all nations. He built the en- 
gine of the Clermont, the first successful steam- 
boat in America, and the engines of our steam- 
boats still preserve the original character of their 
progenitor. Many great men have lived in the 

world, and their names blazon many pages of 
story, but that of the great improver of the 
steam-engine is but casually mentioned. Many 
men have left what historians and easayists term 

“their impress on the age,” but no man of mod- 

ern times, and none but one of ancient days 

have left such an impress upon the world as 

Watt. On the top of every escape steam pipe, 

on steamship and steamboat, (though not em- 
ployed for that purpose,) may be seen the form 

of a thistle, as a monumental tribute to the na- 
tive land of this great man. His genius belongs 

to the world, and while he lived, his heart beat 
warm for all mankind. He was born in Seot- 
land, he was highly honored by France, his 

bones repose in England, and the first engine he 

built for a steamboat, was given to America. 


_ The steam-engine has been the means of 


conferring untold benefits upon our race. With- 
out it, the steamboat and locomotive would be 
unknown, and mankind in civilized countries 
would be far behind their present state of civili- 
zation. It has lifted millions of our race from 
being the mere slaves of severe manual toil, to 
more manly positions. The hand and feet no 
more labor like those of the ox and ass, but at 
more lightsome employments in which the mind 
is not crushed by subserviency to the degrading 
toil of the body. The steam-engine, by doing 
the severe slavish work of millions, gives them 
leisure to devote their minds to other and more 
noble pursuits, while at the same time it adds 
to the abundance of those things which benefit 
the very persons for whom it travels on the rail- 
road, or drives the weaver’s shuttle. 

At the present moment, the steam power ot 
Great Britain is equal to four hundred million 
of horses ; the steam power of the United States, 
cannot be a great deal less. When we take into 
consideration that some single locomotives are 
seven hundred horse power, and some engines 
in our steamships, one thousand horse power, 
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each, we will not be surprised at the great 
amount of such power now employed. When we 
reflect, that it is now more than two thousand 
years since it was first attempted by the Grecian 
philosopher to apply steam, and that it is only 
about one hundred years since it really came to 
be applied usefully, and when we reflect upon 
the mighty wonders it has performed and is still 
performing—since Watt arose—the great and 
somewhat romantic question arises in the mind, 
“what might the world have become by this 
time had the wonderful capabilities of steam been 
known. and rightly applied by the ancients.” 
There seems to be a prevalent idea abroad, that 
the steam-engine has attained to perfection, and 
that some other power is now demanded to su- 
persede it. It is true that the steam-engine is 
unaltered in a single principle since the days of 
its great improver ; but it has by no means at- 
tained to perfection, especially in the matter of 
economy in fuel. A few years ago, our Docks 
were covered with pine wood piled up like crag 
on crag, to supply our steamboats with fuel ; 
no woodis used now—coal has taken its place, 
with a saving of more than fifty per cent. 
What future wonders the steam-engine may 
achieve, we cannot tell; but looking to the 
past, the future is brilliant with hope. The 
steam-engine has built a bridge from America 
to Europe of a ten days’ span, and in a few 
years, it will link the Atlantic which laves our 
Eastern with the Pacifie which washes our 
Western coast, by a tri-day’s summer journey. 








Home Department. 








- INTEGRITY. 4 


[As an illustration of ConscrenriousNEess and 
BENEVOLENCE, We introduce an interesting chapter 
in the life of a merchant, from an English exchange, 
which proves the great truth, that “ honesty is the 
best policy,” and that in the end, unbending integ- 
rity and honor is the sure pathway to success. The 
world has virtue enough to appreciate truth and 
honesty, and sufficient justice to reward it. We 


cordially commend this story to all young persons 


who are beginning the great career of life on their 
own account.] = * 


“By-the-by, James, have you advised Messrs, 
Lawrence and Parkinson of the error in the last 
chest of indigo we had from them?” said Mr. Wat- 
son, a much respected merchant in Glasgow, to his 
principal clerk. 

“No, sir,” replied the young man, smiling and 
looking very clever and knowing; “the mistake 
being their own, and in our favor, I thought it as 
well to let them find it out themselves. They 
wouldn’t have put us right under similar circum- 
stances.” 

“But, James, it they never find it 2 what 
then ?” inquired Mr. Watson.» . > 





particularly knowing, “we shall be gainers by the 
sum of £7 10s.—the amount of difference between 
Lawrence and Parkinson’s invoice, and the actual 
weight of indigo.” 

“What, James!” exclaimed Mr. Watson, with 
gravity approaching to sternness; “and do you 
imagine I would pocket £7 10s., or any other sum 
so gained—that I would take advantage of an 
oversight on the part of those with whom I deal, 
to rob them ?” 

“They would not hesitate to do so by us, sir,” 
replied the young man, blushing, and a good deal 
disconcerted that he was advocating an unjust 
cause.” 

“T do not believe they would, James,” said Mr. 
Watson. “I have dealt with Messrs. Lawrence 
and Parkinson for many years, and have ever found 
them honest and upright in their transactions. At 
any rate, what they would do under similar cir- 
cumstances can be no rule for me. I know what I 
ought to do, and that shall be done. Take a sheet 
of paper, James, and write as I shall dictate. But, 
pray tell me what is the amount of the error in 
the weight of the indigo ?” 

“Twenty pounds, sir,” replied the young man. 
“They have invoiced us 108 pounds instead of 
128.” 


“ So,” said Mr. Watson, who was now engaged 
with his pencil in calculating ; “twenty pounds at 
Ts. 6d.is £7 10s. Now, then, James, write. Date. 
Gentlemen—I have your favor of the 24th inst., 
with invoice of chest of indigo. Amount, £40 10s, 
On re-weighing the chest, I find you have commit- 
ted an error against yourself of twenty pounds; 
the chest weighing 128 pounds, instead of 108, as 
invoiced. Say, twenty pounds at 7s. 6d. is £7 i0s., 
which makes the whole amount £48, instead of 
£40 10s., and the former sum I now remit you, 
which please acknowledge at convenience. I 
remain, &e.” 

On the third day after the occurrence, Mr. Wat- 
son entered his counting-house with an open letter 
in his hand, which he threw down before his clerk, 
with an air of honest exultation, saying, “there, 
James, read that. There’s a letter worth a thou- 
sand pounds of indigo ; at least, so I value it ; and 
his honest countenance beamed with rectitude. 

James read—* Dear sir, we have to acknowledge 
with thanks, the receipt of your favor of the 29th 
ult., with remittance of £48 for chest of indigo, 
shipped for you per Isabel of Liverpool. We note 
your correction of error in weight of said chest, and 
beg to express a deep sense of obligation for your 
honorable conduct in the matter, although it is but 
what we should have expected from the scrupulous 
integrity which has marked your dealings with us. 
We deem it but right to add, that the error would 
never have been known to us had you not pointed 
it out. We are, cc.” 

While Mr. Watson’s clerk was reading the letter, 
a gentleman, a merchant in that city, with whom 
Mr. Watson was slightly acquainted, entered the 
counting-house and requested a few minute’s private 
conversation with the latter. They retired into an 


-adjoining room. “Mr. Watson,” said the visitor, 
4; 


“ Why, then, sir,” said the former, again looking | whose name was Bremner, “ finding that I can do 














_ no good here, I intend shortly proceeding to South 


America, to which I have been invited by a friend, 
who has gone there before me. With this view, I 
am now converting everything I have into money, 
to carry out myself and family, with some small 
matter in the shape of an adventure. To accom- 
plish this object, I am obliged to make large sacri- 
fices in the disposal of my effects. Most ruinous ! 
But I cannot help myself, and am without any other 
resource 





any other means of raising money. Now, 
sir, my purpose in calling on you is to say that I 
have a quantity of rosin to dispose of, which, as I 
must sell at a loss, you may have at a bargain if you 
incline to become the purchaser, and I shall be 
greatly obliged to you besides.” 


“TJ will call at your warehouse in an hour hence, 
and take a look at the article, Mr. Bremner,” said 
Mr. Watson, but without adding more. 


Punctual to his appointment, Mr. Watson called 
at the time specified, examined the rosin, and being 
satisfied with the quality, inquired the price. 


“I must, of course, make a sacrifice,” replied Mr. 
Bremner to this inquiry. “I cannot expect you 
should, under the circumstances, give me anything 
like full value for the article. 
6d. per cwt. 


Let us, say, then 8s. 


“Send the rosin over to my warehouse, Mr. Brem- 
ner,” said Mr, Watson, “and call on me to-morrow 
forenoon, at eleven o'clock precisely, for settlement,” 
and without a word of further remark, left the 
premises. 


On the following forenoon, at the hour appointed, 
Bremner called for payment for his rosin, when, on 
counting over the sum handed him by Mr. Watson, 
he found it to exceed, by £9 odd, the amount of his 
account. 


“You have made a mistake, Mr. Watson,” said 
Mr. Bremner. “Here is £9 5s. more than I have a 
right to.” 

“No mistake at all, sir,” replied Mr. Watson ; 
“T have been looking over the prices, current, and 
find that the value of such rosin as that you sold 
‘me, is 5s. 6d. per ewt., and it is at that rate I pro- 
pose to pay you. I cannot take advantage of your 
circumstances, Mr. Bremner, to take your property 
below its fair value. I could net do so to any man. 
I have ever reckoned it a species of dishonesty, 
exceeding almost all others in meanness and heart- 
lessness, to take advantage of a man’s necessities 
to rob him by giving him less for his goods than 
they are worth.” 

“ But, sir,” said Bremner, with honorable feeling, 
“TI offered you the rosin at 8s. 6d. It was a 
bargain.” 

“T deny that, my good sir,” replied Mr. Watson 
smiling. “There always are, you know, two to a 
bargain, Now, although you said 8s. 6d., I did not. 
I said nothing at all on the subject. So put up 
your money my friend, and say nothing more about 
it.” 

Overcome by such an unusual instance of justice 
and generosity, Bremner’s heart filled; a tear 
started in his eye; he seized Mr. Watson’s hand 
pressed it. He could not speak for some seconds. 
At length he uttered a half audible “God bless 
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you,” shook the hand he held warmly, and rushed 
out of the counting-house. 

It was about fifteen years after the period when 
the little incidents just recorded had taken place— 
incidents, we may: add, of frequent occurrence in 


the life of the worthy person whose humble history - 


forms the subject of this paper, that he entered his 
counting-room one day with an air of despondency 
in his look and manner that was quite unusual 
with him, for he was naturally of a remarkably 
cheerful temper, and which at once gave his confi- 
dential clerk—the same of whom we have formerly 
spoken, and who was still in his service—notice 
that Mr. Watson had heard some unpleasant intelli- 
gence of some kind or other; and it was so. Throw- 
ing down a letter which he had got that morning at 
the Post-office—* There Mr. Wood,” said he, “ that 
is the result of my unfortunate speculation in those 
unlucky consignments on Hobart Town. The mar- 
ket there is overstocked by large and unexpected 
arrivals of goods of the same description with those 
I sent out, and the consequence is, they are selling 
below prime cost. It is ruin—utter ruin.” And 
Mr. Watson, leaning his elbows on the desk, covered 
his face with his hands, and’in this attitude gave 
way to the painful thoughts to which the bad news 
of the morning were but too well calculated to give 
rise. In the meantime, Mr. Wood proceeded to the 
usual perusal of the letter which had been laid be- 
fore him, and found it to be from Mr. Watson’s 
agents at Hobart Town, intimating that they could 
not dispose of his consignment. Had it arrived but 
eight days sooner he would have cleared several 
thousands by the speculation. 


“Very unfortunate,” said Mr. Wood, throwing 
down the letter. 

“Yes, very unfortunate,” repeated Mr. Watson, 
raising himself up from the desk as he spoke. 
“ However, I shall be able still, thank God, to pay 
all my debts, although there will be little left be- 
hind. Nobody but myself will suffer by my unfor- 
tunate speculation. The satisfaction still remains 
with me of thinking that I have not, as many others 
have, been gambling with other people’s property.” 

In saying this, however, the worthy man had not 
reckoned on the possibility, or rather perhaps, like- 
lihood of any further misfortune of a serious nature. 
He had not dreamed of the possibility of the bank 
of stopping payment ; yet it did stop pay- 
ment, and that within eight days after Watson had 
received the letter above spoken of from his Hobart 
Town agents, and by this additional misfortune he 
was the loser to the amount of £5,000. In these 
unhappy and most unexpected circumstances, Mr. 
Watson found it necessary to call a meeting of his 
creditors. Letters were accordingly written to 
them all, and a day and a place of meeting ap- 
pointed. 

The largest of Mr. Watson’s creditors, was the 
South American house, Messrs. Damson, Rippant 
& Co., who were the onerous holders of his accep- 
tance to the amount of £3,490, the parties to whom 
the acceptances had been originally granted having 
become bankrupts and fled the country. Being 
wholly unknown to, and never having had any 
transactions with the firm above named, Mr. Wat- 








son looked for no indulgence at their hands. On 
the contrary, seeing the largeness of the sum he 
owed them, and the character (as it had eventually 
turned out) of the original drawers, he thought he 
had reason to fear that they would be disposed to 
treat him harshly, and that they would be difficult 
in the matter of settlement. By and by the day 
of meeting arrived, and Mr. Watson resolved on 
attending personally, in order to afford whatever 
explanation might be demanded. The creditors 
had all met when he entered the room, and the 
way in which he was received was very remarkable, 
and it may be added very unusual under the cir- 
cumstances. Instead of the cold, stern looks, 
and constrained civility, which in common cases 
await bankrupts on such occasions, Mr. Watson was 
received with smiling countenances. Hands were 
extended towards him from numerous points around 
the table, at which the persons composing the 
meeting were seated, and many encouraging greet- 
ings and gracious invitations from individuals to 
seat himself beside them, marked the high opinion 
which was entertained of his character by those as- 
sembled on the present occasion. The hour of the 
worthy man’s misfortune was, in short, the hour of 
his triumph. Most of those present were known 
more or less intimately to each other, but there was 
one amongst them whom nobody seemed to know, 
and who had that sort of air about him that marks 
the entire stranger. This person was observed to 
look at Mr. Watson with much earnestness, and 
much apparent interest. But he said nothing, and 
did not seem disposed to interfere, in any way, with 
the proceedings. 

Having exhibted the state of his affairs to the 
meeting, and made an offer of compromise, Mr. 
Watson said those present would see from the state- 
ment submitted, and which he trusted he need not 
say was a faithful one, that he could not possibly 
offer more than the sum proposed, with any rea- 
sonable prospect of its being realized. They would 
observe, he said, the payment of this compromise 
included the necessity of his parting with the last 
remnant of his property. But he gave it up not 
only without hesitation, but with the utmost readi- 
ness. With one exception, all present at once ac- 
ceded to Mr. Watson’s proposal of compromise— 
most of them without even looking at his state- 
ments, so high was the opinion entertained of his 
integrity. 

It was not without emotion that Mr. Watson 
rose to thank the gentlemen around him for their 
ready acquiescence to the terms he had offered them, 
Having expressed his gratitude in such broken 
phrases as his agitated feelings would permit, Mr. 
Watson proceeded to say that he deemed it but 
proper to state that he had still to obtain the sanc- 
tion of his largest creditors, the Messrs. Damson, 
Rippant & Co., and if that firm refused their con- 
sent, which he thought by no means improbable, 
sequestration would be taken out, “and the result 
of this proceeding, gentlemen,” he said, “will be 
utter ruin to me, and serious loss to you.” 

At this moment the unknown gentleman rose 
from his seat, and looking towards Mr. Watson with 
a smiling countenance, said, “Sir, allow me to as- 


sure you that you have nothing to fear from the 
house of Messrs. Damson, Rippant & Co. Of that 
house I am a partner, and I am here as its repre- 
sentative—a circumstance with which there is con- 
nected a little history, which I beg to relate. Mr. 
Watson, gentlemen,” he said, now addressing the 
meeting generally, “may have forgotten, but there 
are others who have not, that, about fifteen years 
ago,a gentleman merchant, in this city, came to 
him, and under the pressure of peculiar and urgent 
circumstances offered him a quantity of goods, at a 
price considerably below their value. Mr. Watson 
bought the goods, gentlemen, but mark the issue. 
Instead of taking those goods at the low rate which 
the seller’s necessities had compelled him to offer 
them, as many who call themselves honorable would 
readily have done, he handed him over their full 
value. The person, Mr. Watson,” now looking 
towards the latter, “to whom you acted thus hon- 
orably, was, you know,a Mr. Bremner. Well, sir, 
Mr, Bremner is now the principal partner in our 
house. He usually resides at Valparasio, but hap- 
pened to be in London when your letter, announcing 
your misfortune, reached us. Having a live'y 
recollection of the incident I have just related, and 
entertaining the highest opinion of the integrity of 
your character, as expressed to me in this letter, Mr, 
Bremner wrote to me—I chanced to be here at the 
time to attend this meeting, and to offer you not 
only any indulgence you may require regarding the 
bills now pending in our possession, but any further 
assistance which your circumstances may demand. 
As to your offer of compromise, that we do at once.” 

Overpowered by this unexpected testimony to 
his integrity, and the personal kindness it included, 
it was some seconds before Mr. Watson could make 
any reply. Nor, when he was able to do so, did he 
say much, for he was no speechmaker. He, how- 
ever, did say enough to convince all who heard 
him, that if he could not speak elegantly, yet he 
could feel deeply, perhaps the better gift of the 
two. 

Having obtained the consent of all his creditors 
to his offer of compromise, and haying paid the 
latter, Mr. Watson, in a very short time, found him- 
self in possession of a full and free discharge from all 
his debts. Three weeks afterwards he received the 
following letter from Hobart Town :—* Sir, we are 
very happy to inform you that in consequence of 
destruction by fire of a large store, in which was 
an immense quantity of goods of the description 
with yours, and which are all consumed, we have 
sold your consignment at an advance on invoice 


price of nearly two hundred per cent. We have 


but time, (ship being about to sail.) to advise you 
of this, but shall, within a week or ten days, remit 
your proceeds with account of sales.” 

By this unexpected occurrence, namely, the de- 
struction of the store, Mr. Watson was a gainer, by 
£7,000. On receiving his remittances, he called his 
creditors, individually, and having made known to 
each how strangely his fortune had been bettered» 
paid him down the full amount of the debt for 
which he had ranked on his estate when insolvent. 


a ——_ 0 0 
He that never changes any of his opinions never 
Scorrects any of his mistakes. ~ 
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surrounding the globe,—by G. W. Foster, United 
States Geologist, announcing the discovery of an 
ancient continent in the region of Lake Superior,— 
and others, who offered papers of great, scientific 
value, but of less popular interest. A liberal sub- 
scription was opened by the citizens of Cincinnati 
for the publication of the transactions of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Real Estate in Virginia, according to the 
census return, amounts to $278,000,000. The slave 
property, $147,000,000 ; other personal estate, 
$530,000,000. 
has been established near Victoria, Texas, by Gen. 
John D. Wilkins, an intelligent and wealthy plan- 





A colony on the Fourier system 


ter of Louisiana. Each member is required to 
invest the sum of $400, on being admitted to the 
colony, and receives a share of the ayail in propor- 
tion to his labor. 





The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts has rejected a bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment. The vote against it in the House was 
172 to 97. 


The latest accounts from Lake Superior represent 
the improvements now taking place in that region, 
as of an important and encouraging character. Busi- 
ness of every description has commenced with great 
activity. Every boat from below is crowded with 
passsengers and freight. Three light-houses, for 
which appropriations were made last summer, are 
about to be erected, one at Cape River, one at 
Eagle River, and one at the mouth of the Ontona- 
gon River. The ancient light of the sailors, the 
moon, and the aurora borealis, by which they 
steered their course along those wooded shores, will 
soon give place to more certain guides. The old 
mines have been vigorously worked during the 
winter, giving a large product of valuable minerals, 
Several new mines have been put in operation, and 
others, which have been discovered in the course of 
recent explorations, and which present a rich prom- 
ise, will soon be opened. The Cliff Mine, it is sup- 
posed, will ship 1,000 tons of ore during the present 
season of navigation. The North American and 
North-West Companies will also ship a large amount, 
the mineral being of a superior quality, and in a 
purer state, than any yet taken from the mines. 
These companies are preparing to erect extensive 
machinery, with every prospect of a flattering re- 
sult. The social condition of the country is also 
making rapid advances. More atttention is directed 
to agriculture, fertile farms are brought under cul- 
tivation, new and convenient houses are erecting, 
roads are greatly improved, and the mining districts 
are now able to depend on their own resources for 
the principal articles of consumption. 


The Mexican Government has made urgent com- 
plaints against the United States for neglecting to 
protect their territory against the depredations of 
the Indians, according to the provisions of the 
Guadaloupe treaty. In consequence, vigorous 
measures have been adopted for the security of the 
country. Two thousand troops, of the United 
States regular army, have been stationed on the 
Mexican frontier ; General Persifer Smith assumes 











the command in Texas, in place of General Brooke ; 
General Hitchcock succeeds General Smith on the 
West Pacific Division; and Colonel Sumner suc- 
ceds Colonel Munroe in New Mexico. These officers 
sustain a brilliant reputation in the army, and have 
been selected on account of their peculiar fitness 
for the responsible and difficult service to which 
they are assigned. The Secretary of War has is- 
sued orders requiring a vigorous administration of 
military affairs at the different stations, and to spare 
no effort for the protection of the person and 
property of Mexican citizens. All the troops 
adapted to service on the frontier, and not on duty 
elsewhere, have been ordered to the Texan and 
American lines. 





— 


The new Constitution for the State of Maryland, 
as framed by the recent convention, has been ac- 
cepted by the people, by a handsome majority. 
Among the provisions of the Constitution, are the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, the prohibition 
of lotteries, and the exemption of the homestead 
from legal process to the amount of $500. The 
Governor is to be elected for a term of four years, 
and to receive an annual salary of $3,600. The 
Judges are to be elected by the people. No per- 
son who has been engaged in a duel, either as prin- 
cipal or second, can be a candidate for office, nor 
can clergymen be elected to the Legislature. 


The prospects of the grain crop in all parts of 
the country are highly encouraging. The Wheat 
District of Ohio promises an abundant harvest. In 
Western New York, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, the appearances are 
equally favorable. In South Carolina, the Tennes- 
see Valley, and the northern part of Georgia, the 
cotton crop has suffered considerable damage from 
the coldness of the season. 


An order has been issued by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, requiring applicants for a re-issue of 
Bounty-Land Warrants, in lieu of original, that have 
been lost or destroyed, to enter a case at the 
General Land Office, in order to prevent fraudulent 
claimants from obtaining a patent. Public notice 
of the fact must be given in the newspapers, stating 
the intention to apply for a duplicate of the war- 
rant, with a minute description of all the facts in 
the case. 

The Quarterly Report of the Chief of Police 
shows that the whole number of arrests in the city 
during the quarter ending March 31, was 7,966 ; 
356 less than the previous quarter. During the 
quarter, 15,298 persons were accommodated with 
lodgings at the Station Houses, 568 lost children 
were restored to their parents, and 251 stores and 
dwellings, found open, were closed by the police. 
Beside these, 145 sick or injured persons were aid- 
ed; 52 fires extinguished by policemen; 272 cattle, 
and 101 horses found astray, and restored to their 
owners; and the sum of $9,564 48 taken from lod- 
gers and drunken persons and restored to them. 
Ninety-nine complaints were made against police- 
men for neglect of duty, and 2,765 days were lost 





by the police from sickness. The Chief renews a 
former recommendation for the establishment of a 
River Police. 


FOREIGN. 


A terrible earthquake was experienced at Val- 
paraiso on the 2d of April, The first alarm was 
given at about seven o’clock in the morning, when the 
heaying of the earth and the rocking of the houses, 
aroused the inhabitants from their beds, who rushed 
into the street, in night dresses, and with bare feet, 
completely overcome with terror. The sick were 
conveyed on beds to the public square; groups of 
people thronged the streets, not daring to enter 
their houses; and a universal panic pervaded the 
city. All the houses were more or less injured ; 
heavy articles of furniture were thrown out into the 
rooms; some dwellings were prostrated to the 
ground; but the loss of life was comparatively 
small. It was the severest earthquake that has oc- 
curred in Valparaiso for the last thirty years. The 
loss of property is estimated at a million anda 
half dollars. 


A large coach-maker in Paris has received a com- 
mission from the Turkish Government to build fifty 
omnibusses, for the conveyance of passengers across 
the Desert. The Court of Common Council, of 
London, have presented an address to Lord Pal- 
meston, requesting him to use the influence of the 
British Government, with the Sublime Port, to pro- 





cure the release of Kossuth and his companions 
now in captivity at Kutahia. The Great Peace 
Congress is to assemble in London on the 22d of 
July, and to continue in session for several days.— 
The Irish exile§ are said to find some consolation 
in their banishment. 





O’Brien has accepted a 
situation as tutor, in the family of a gentleman, and 
Meagher is about to be married to a farmer's 
daughter, near New Norfolk. A large number 
of Prussian officers have combined for the purpose 
of emigrating to this country. They are aided in 
the undertaking by the King of Prussia. A re- 
cent decision of Lord Justice Campbell has estab- 
lished the right of foreign authors to claim protec- 








tion for their publications under the English law of 
copyright, on works first issued in England. A 
uniform system of weights and measures for the 





whole Austrian Empire is now under discussion in 


‘the Vienna Chamber of Commerce. Such a sys- 
tem would be attended with great commercial 
benefit. A gentleman at Dundee, who has tried 
the pendulumn experiment in proof of the rotation 
of the earth, declares that instead of showing the 
fact in question, it tends to the magnetic meridian. 
His conclusions have been confirmed by other 
scientific experiments. A writer in the London 
Morning Chronicle recommends the formation of an 
Anti-Hat League, for the suppression of the un- 
sightly, uncomfortable, and unhealthy head-covering 
now prescribed by fashion. A frightful loss of life 
has been occasioned near Seville by the explosion of a 
steam boiler. This took place in the garden of the 
Duke of Montpensier, at Alcola Jel Rio. The steam 
engine was to have been used for purposes of irriga- 
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tion. On heating the boiler it immediately exploded, 
overthrowing the building, and burying under the 
ruins some sixty or seventy persons, who were present 
at the experiment as operators or spectators. Eight 
dead bodies and sixteen wounded had been removed 
from the rubbish when the accounts left. 


Queen Victoria has purchased, at the Great Ex- 
hibition, a magnificent tiara of sapphires, and a 
brooch composed of two large rubies, set round with 
diamonds, made by the celebrated Parisian jeweller 
Lemoneire. One hundred and fifty Hungarian 
refugees have left Havre for New York, intending 
to make this country their permanent residence 
The Papal Government has issued a decree impos- 
ing summary punishment on every person who 
shall endeavor to prevent another from smoking or 
using tobacco. The celebrated English novelist, 
Thackeray, is now delivering a course of lectures 
in London, on the English Humorists of the last 
century. The course is to consist of six lectures, 
embracing the following writers :—Swift, Pope and 
Gray, Addison, Steele and Congreve, Fielding and 
Hogarth, Smollett, Sterne and Goldsmith. The lec- 
tures are attended by the most intelligent people 
in London, and excite a great deal of admiration, 
The cost of the present Caffir War, during the 
first month of hostilities, amounted to £260,000, 
and it has since cost over £80,000 a month. 











The Duke of Saldanha has been completely suc- 
cessful in his revolt against the existing Portuguese 
Government, and is now. Prime Minister of the 
kingdom. He entered Lisbon with about 8,000 
troops, where he met with a highly enthusiastic. re- 
ception, the inhabitants disturbing the silence of the 
night by their loud and protracted congratulations. 
The Queen and King are kept in the back-ground. 
They receive little attention in the theaters and 
public places, while Saldanha, and his followers, are 
everywhere hailed with tumultuous greetings. 
Saldanha has stated to the English Minister at Lis- 
bon, that he has no desire to compel the abdication 
of the Queen, but is determined to maintain her 
constitutional throne. 


A rumor has been started that the Austrian 
Government has at length been induced to release 
Kossuth and his companions from their detention in 
Turkey, on condition that they shall immediately 
depart from Europe, and pledge themselves not to 
return without the express permission of the Cabi- 
net at Vienna. This account, at the present writing, 
has received no authentic confirmation. 


The usual half-yearly document relative to rail- 


way accidents has been printed by order of the 


House of Commons. In the half year, ending the 
31st of December last, there were 123 persons 
killed, and 188 injured. Nine passengers were 
killed, and thirty injured from causes beyond their 
own control; eleven passengers killed, and nine in- 
jured, owing to their own misconduct or want of 
caution; forty servants of companies, or of contrac- 
tors, killed, and eleven injured, owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution; twenty-six tress- 
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passers and other persons, neither passengers nor 
servants of the company ; and five injured by cross- 
ing or walking on railways; one suicide. The 
number of passengers conveyed during the half 
year, amounted to 41,687,919. The length of rail- 
way open on the 30th of June last, was 6,308 miles ; 
and on the 81st of December the length was 6,621 
miles; making an increase of 313 miles. 


An American gentleman (Mr. Wm. Robinson) 
has obtained the privilege, for fifty years, of erect- 
ing and managing lines of magnetic telegraph in 
the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. A 
company has been formed, including some heavy 
capitalists of this city and Stockholm, and the work 
of erecting the lines is at once to be commenced, 
There is reason to expect that a similar privilege 
will be obtained from the government of Denmark; 
and in all it is expected that some three thousand 
miles of telegraph communication will be conferred 
on the Scandinavian peninsula by Yankee enter- 
prise. 


After the pontifical authorities, by means of 
foreign troops, had regained possession of the city 
of Rome, in the summer of 1849, they appointed’a 
commission to examine the accounts and registers 
of the republican city government. That commis- 
sion has made its report, and in it are the following 
words :—“When we undertook to examine the ex- 
penditures of the first six months of 1849, which 
include the period of republican administration, we 
supposed we were entering upon a perfect labyrinth; 
but to render homage to the truth, we must declare 
that we have found nothing which was not regular, 
and nothing which was marked by an arbitrary 
character.” The republican city government left in 
the treasury, at the moment of its resignation, the 
sum of $56,000, notwithstanding the heavy expen- 
ses of the siege. 





Miscellanea Department, 











PHYSIOLOGY IN PITTSBURG. 


The following Constitution and the correspond- 
ence relating to valuable presents from ladies of 
Pittsburg to Mr. O. 8. Fowter, during his recent 
course of lectures in that city, will explain them- 
selves. 

Pittsburg, May 22nd, 1851. 

Mr. FowLrer—Dear Sir :—In compliance with 
your request, and by order of the Society, I furnish 
you with the following copy of the “ Constitution 
and By-Laws” of the “Pittsburg Physiological 
Society. Very respectfully, 

Euizasera ©, Dan, Sec. 


CONSTITUTION, 


Art. 1, This organization shall be called the 
Pittsburg Physiological Society. 

Art. 2. The officers shall be a President, Vice 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer ; together with 
a Board of Managers, consisting of four, who shall 
supervise the general interests of the Society. All 
these shall be chosen quarterly, by nomination. 

Art. 3. Individuals may become members upon 











the recommendation of the Board, and approval of 
the Society, by paying into the Treasury, quarterly, 
the sum of twelve and a half cents. 


BY-LAWS, 


Ist. The meetings of the Society shall be held 
every Thursday afternoon, from three to five o'clock. 
2nd. The exercises of each regular meeting shall 
be in the following order ;— 
Ist. Prayer. 
2nd. Reading of the Minutes, 
3d. Reading Text Books, and discussion of the 
subjects under consideration. 
4th. Appointment by the Board of two Readers 
for the ensuing week. 
5th. Transaction of business relating to the in- 
terests of the Society. 
6th. Adjournment. 
3d. Members entering during the exercises shall 
dispense with all ceremony in the exchange of social 
civilities. 
4th. The Books brought before the Society, and 
subjects to be considered, shall be chosen by vote 
of the Society. 
5th. No conversation will be permitted during 
the time devoted to reading ; but the Reader may 
be stopped, at any time, by questions or remarks 
relating to the subject. 


Pittsburg, May sth, 1851. 
Mr. O. 8. Fowrzrrn—Dear Sir :—Please accept 
the accompanying articles, as a token of our united 
respects for yourself and wife, and our hearty ap- 
proval of your course among us; your lectures will 
long be remembered with pleasure, and we hope 
with profit by us; and permit us to assure you, 
sir, you have our warmest wishes for your success, 
wherever you may labor, in the good cause of hu- 
man improvement. 
Signed by order of the Committe: — 
Mrs. Warts, 


Mrs. Wang, 
Miss Hagen, 


Mrs. Sanps, 
Mrs. Cxauron, 
Mrs. Daxrz, 


Mrs. Wattacr, 
Mrs. FrEneEr, 
Mrs. NEErer. 
Pittsburg, May, 22nd, 1851. 
To the Members of the Pittsburg Physiological 

Society :— 

Many thanks for your valuable presents ; also for 
eoupling my wife’s name with my own. I prize 
them much for their ivrrinsic value—I prize them 
more for their source—the free-will offering of wo- 
MAN. But most of all I prize them as tokens of ap- 
probation and encouragement, expressed touching 
my labors in the socrat department of humanity. 
Never again can encouragement be as opportune. 
In Cincinnati I had made a bold movement, that of 
delivering lectures before given only to my own sex 
—the first step of this kind ever taken. My anxiety 
respecting the result was extreme, never before as 
great on any subject—anxiety not as to whether 
my views were correct, for that I KNEW, nor as to 
their uritrry, for I no more doubted their utility 
than that of the sun—but as to whether they would 
be sustained—whether the people were nrirx for 
them—whether the time had come when their pro- 
mulgation would be sustained. The women of Cin- 
cinnati said yes, by their GoLpEN present, and still 
richer personal tokens of gratitude. All my audi- 
ences said yrs, my own judgment and conscience 
said yes: but I still trembled for the ark. I own 
my hesitancy might betoken a lack of moral cour- 
age. Only myself can appreciate How much I had 
staked: your letter and presents came just in gea- 
son, I was near a final decision. Received at any 
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time, they would have been a valuable encourage- 
ment, but received just antecedent to my final de- 
termination, and aiding therein, they were peculiarly 
acceptable. Never again waite I tive can any 
presents, any encouragement be as opportune—as 
useful. No steps as eventful, is it possible for me 
ever again to take. Never again can I need encour- 
agement as I then needed it. To receive this in- 
spiring “go on, sir,” at this nick of time, from the 
soul of woman—and sucx women—for your equals, 
as a body, I have not seen in Pittsburg—was an 
epoch in my eventful life. For them you have my 
warmest thanks and friendship, for you all person- 
ally, and for your society as such, For them, accept 
my whole-souled gratitude, along with the conscious- 
ness that your encouragement, thus tendered, will 
tend to spread abroad these doctrines faster and 
farther than without it they would have been 
spread,—for it has deepened my zeal, and strength- 
ened my hands in their promulgation, and thus 
helped to usher in that millenial glory of which I 
deem no other instrumentality equally promotive. 
God bless you, individually and collectively, 


Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Wade, Miss 

Heyden, Mrs. Sands, Church, ( Yours truly, 
Dake, Wallace, Fener, and O. 8. Fowxer. 
Neeper. 
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Lectures on Porenotocy, sy Mrs. Taomrpson.— 
[ We copy the following from the “New London 
Democrat” of May 18th, referring to a course of 
lectures delivered by Mrs. Thompson in that place.] 


“We take pleasure, great pleasure, in saying, 
they were the ablest series of lectures to which we 
ever listened on the subject of Phrenology. Asa 
writer and speaker, Mrs. Thompson is surpassed by 
few of her sex. She realizes more fully our idea 
of what the female speaker should be than any 
other we ever met. She evinces a thorough ac- 
quaintance with her science, and has an easy, inter- 
esting manner of communicating it to her audience. 
Endowed with a highly philosophic and brilliant 
mind, a fine, healthy imagination, with an excellent 
command of language, she is admirably adapted to 
her work. 

“ But fitted as Mrs. Thompson is for the discharge 
of her duties as a public lecturer, it is clearly evi- 
~ dent from her retiring nature, that nothing but an 

ardent devotion to the interests of the science to 
which she is giving her time and labors, and a de- 
sire to impart a knowledge of its truths to others, 
would induce her to assume the task. We are con- 
fident Mrs. Thompson is destined to rank among 
the most popular lecturers of our time. 

“ We understand another course will be instituted 
on her return to our city, next fall. Our citizens, 
remembering the enjoyment conferred upon them 
by the present course, will look forward to the 
coming one with much interest. At present she is 
in Albany, whose people are soon to share the favor 
we hare enjoyed. And we would bespeak for Mrs. 
Thompson, from the citizens of Albany, and all 
other places she may visit, a liberal patronage, as- 
suring them they will receive more than they give. 

“Tt is with some degree of pride that we refer 
to Mrs. Thompson, as a resident of New London. 
The presence among them of a woman of her su- 
perior talents and high moral worth, is an honor 
and blessing to any people. Mrs. Thompson can 
have the felicity of knowing that, where she is best 

“known, she is most esteemed. While we express 
our regret at her long absence, she has our best 
wishes for a pleasant and profitable tour.” 


[Mrs. Tuomrson has a Phrenological Cabinet, 
with which to illustrate her lectures. She is now lo- 








cated at No. 518 Broadway, Albany, where she 
will apply Phrenology professionally, when de- 
sired. A supply of our various publications may be 
found at her rooms. 
SO 

Our Journats 1n Eneranp.—Mr. Henry Green, 
of the “ Wolverhampton (England) Herald,” in a 
private letter to Mr. John W. Leonard, of this city, 
says :—“TJ thank you for the papers you have sent 
me, particularly the PurenotoaicaL and WarTer- 
Curr Journats. I was not aware that America 
turned out such exceedingly beautiful works as 
these. Not that I thought America incapable of 
doing work as well as we; but I was struck with 
the superlative excellence of these Journals.” 


[We acknowledge the compliment, and rejoice 
that we haye impressed our English cotemporary 
so favorably. In the course of our progressive im- 
provements, we hope ultimately to attract the at- 
tention of the world. Not merely through the 
“good looks” of our publications, but by the power 
of mind, reflected through the sciences of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology.] 








Varietirg. 


Posric GratitrupeE—A New York paper stutes 
that in the poor-house of this city is a man dying 
by inches of old age and neglect, whose portrait can 
be seen in the Governor’s room at the City Hall, in 
a painting placed there as an honor toan honored 
name, and a relic of the most glorious pages of 
American history. 

[In an age of gold, a man is allowed to perish 
from the memory of society if he chance to fall into 
the vale of poverty. He may have been a public 
benefactor, and become poor, or he may have yield- 
ed to Benevolence and friendship, and by endorsing 
to save friends and their families from ruin, thereby 
ruined himself. But the man who gets rich is re- 
spected, nor does the public ask whether he acquir- 
ed it by selfish scheming, by grinding the face of 
the poor ; or if he has accumulated his wealth by 
robbing seamstresses of their just due, or by selling 
adulterated rum to the slaves of appetite, sent 
hundreds of poor wives and ragged children to the 
alms-house. The question is, “ Is he rich ?” no mat- 
ter how he got it, he is sure of general respect. 
When the higher faculties are recognized as they 
should be, honor, justice, and benevolence will be 
the standard of respectability. “A jewel in a 
swine’s snout” leaves him a swine still, and wealth 
without integrity is but gilded poison.] 

—_—____~+e20>—_____—_ 

[Tue Orrntons or THE Prsss are almost universally 
in favor of the Journal and the doctrines it advo- 
cates. These kindly expressions nerve and cheer 
us in'the good work, The following is from an ex- 
cellent paper published in Lowell, Mass., called the 
“ Art of Living.” | 

“Tt were an idle task for us to write a formal 
commendation of what is so much superior to our 
editorship, both in age and literary facilities, as the 
Phrenological Journal. It is not for the sake of the 
publishers of this journal, therefore, that we venture 


a remark in reference to one department of their 
enterprise. We haye no doubt that their subserip- 
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tion list is large enough to secure their interest ; 
but for the welfare of society we believe it should 
be augmented. 

“A great many at the present day have the spirit 
of reform without being fully qualified for their 
work. They feel like “ working out their own sal- 
vation,” and are zealous for the moral regeneration 
of society. Yet, from their ignorance of Human 
Nature, they are often in the position of one “ who 
beateth the air.” Much of their labor is in vain, 
because they go not rationally to work. We wish 
we could induce such persons to study Phrenology. 
The science is just what they need to set them 
right, and make them efficient teachers in the school 
of Humanity. A great deal that we hear said about 
Education, Morality, and Government, is perfectly 
absurd, and known to be so by every Phrenologist. 
Yet how few, comparatively, have any claim to this 
appellation! Not a moiety of our school-teachers 
or legislators, and not a hundredth part of the 
mothers in our land, who are the real educators and 
therefore governers of our Race, have any practical 
knowledge of the great Science of Man. 

“ Against these gloomy reflections it is pleasing to 
observe the steady advance of Phrenology, since 
its first. promulgation in this country, and to mark 
in its accelerating strides the prediction of its ulti- 
mate prevalence. Twenty-five years ago this 
science was hardly thought of in America. Now 
not’ only can the student collect a large library of 
relevant books, together with a respectable cabinet 
of illustrations, but we have also a quarto-monthly 
journal, in the thirteenth year of its age, ably con- 
ducted and read by more than a hundred thousand 
persons. We regard this journal as among the best 
pioneers of Human Progress. The science it in- 
culeates is sure death to bigotry ; and the generosi- 
ty of its publishers, in furnishing 288 quarto-pages, 
richly mentalized and embellished, for the low price 
of one dollar, is both a good indication of the hu- 
manizing tendency of their favorite study, and a 
flattering harbinger of “the good time coming,” 
when the principles of Phrenology shall be known 
and read of all.” 


oo 


Wao oan seat 1r ?—There are seven Post-offices 
within a circle of eight miles from this, (Morris, 
N. Y.) Our villiage contains only five hundred and 
twenty inhabitants, and we poll’on an average about 
four hundred and thirty votes in town. There are 
four daily, eighteen semi-weekly, one hundred and 
eighty-five weekly, and one hundred and sixty-five 
monthly papers taken regularly from this Post- 
office, making thirteen thousand seven hundred and 


forty papers in a year, and we speak of it with a 


deal of gratification as also showing the intelligence 
of the community, that, of this number, ninety-six 
monthlies are from the well known publishers, 
Fowurers & Wetts, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y. 

[It will be seen by the above, which we clip from 
the Morris, N. Y. Advertizer,—and we must confess 
our satisfaction in reference to it—that where people 
read most, and are, therefore, among the more in- 
telligent, our publications are in greater request 
than any other. We speak not in self-glorification, 
but to show that the themes on which our month- 
lies treat are of the highest practical importance, 
and are very cheap for the amount and quality 
of matter they contain. The people who love 
valuable ideas on the great subjects pertaining 
to mental and physical happiness give unmistake- 
able evidence of their wisdom in drawing largely on 
that bank that pays best. ] 

+0 6» —_____ 


Toe JOURNAL IN THE West.—Allow a Horticul- 
twrist to express his grateful feelings for the inter- 
est you manifest in the cultivation of fruit—and 
long may the “Great West” continue to receive 
light and truth from your valuable publications. 

Yours, T. McWuorter. 
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Grucral Watices, 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


On the first day of July the new Postage Law goes into 
operation. By this law the postage on the Journal will be— 
within 300 miles only 10 cents a year; 1,000 miles, 15 cents ; 
2,000 miles, 20 cents; over 4,000 miles, 30 cents. Our 
friends who desire to order books by mail, will not forget 
that if they prepay the postage, or send us the money to do 
it for them, the postage will be only one-half as much as if 
not paid in advance, 

















A Sucecesrion To Susscrisers.—The publishsrs will 
take it kindly if subscribers will, when writing, express their 
views in regard to the general course of the Journal. They 
hope to receive the free and candid criticisms of their read- 
ers. Likes and dis-likes will be equally considered, By 
this vast combination of InreLLEcT pouring in upon us 
their disinterested impressions, the Journal cannot fail to 
reflect back upon the readers, the best thoughts of all. 


Our New Warer-Cure EncycLoPpeDIa.—THE PROSPEC- 
rus of this great work may be found in the advertising de- 
partment. 

As a Gute for the use of Famitizs and Puystctans, it 
cannot be surpassed. In facet, it is Hydropathy condensed 
—multum in parvo—[much in little.] “The Water-Cure 
made easy ”—“every man his own doctor”—Physiology 
and Anatomy “boiled down”—and adapted to the tastes 
and comprehension of all—“great and small”—“the 
wise and otherwise.” 

The Encyciorepta is elegantly illustrated with hundreds 
of engravings, showing every part of the human body, and 
is most beautifully printed. All who obtain and read this 
work will find it not only a source of instruction, but a 
money-saving business, for it will teach all how to preserve 
health, prolong life, and increase human happiness. 


Pru Publications. 


Report of the Massachusetts Female Medical Education 
Society, to the State Legislature. : 


A highly creditable school—it appears by this report—has 
been in operatioa for two and a half years. Its objects are 
to promote the education of females as professional attend- 
ants upon their own sex, especially in obstetrics, and the 
treatment of the diseases of women and children generally. 
One great advantage which female practitioners have over 
men, is the unreserved frankness relative to female diseases, 
and the necessary absence of that timid delicacy, which 
must ever exist between the sexes. If women of energy 
and practical sense can be well educated in this great de- 
partment, as doubtless this school will do it, we regard it 
as a moyement of progress worthy of the age. 

















Life of Clement Phinney. By D.M.Granam, Pastor of 
the First F, W. Baptist Church, New York. New York: 
L. Colby. 


This is a well-written book of about two hundred pages, 
containing an interesting biography of one of the pioneers 
of the denomination to which the author belongs, and has 
one new feature which will, ere long, be demanded by the 
public; namely, a,careful Phrenological analysis of the 
character, in connection with the life and labors of the 
subject. In addition to this, the author brought the litho- 

graphic portrait, which adorns the work, to our office, with- 
~ out hinting the name or profession of the original, and ob- 
tained a description of the developments, which are inserted 
verbatim, furnishing, with the author’s analysis, double 
evidence of the truth .of Phrenology, and its essential im- 
portance, as connected with biography. 


Ca Correspondents, 


E. G.—If you will look at the new postage law you will 
see that prepaid letters are only three cents, whereas unpaid 
letters are, as before, five cents. 











DPLDLILIINS 








We have received letters rom the following persons, 
which remain unanswered for want of sufficient directions. 
Sarau E. Carter, no post-office named. 


A, A. Smiru, Moon Townsui?P, no State given. 
H, C. Sropparp, AUBURN, no State given. 


M. I’. G.—You neglected to put the name of either town, 
county, or State in your first two letters, and this is the rea- 
son why your Journal was not sent before. Be careful 
hereafter, to give the fudd address at the head of your letter, 
for this is one of the most essential parts of a letter. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Fremate Mepicat CoLtirGce or PennsyLvaAnta.—The reg- 
ular course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
on Monday, September 1, 1851, and continue four months. 

FacuLry.—N. R. Mose.ey, M. D., Prof. of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Asranam Livezery, M. D., Prof.of Practice of 
Medicine. James S. Lonesuore, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. C. W. Girason, M. 
D., Prof. of Institutes of Medicine and Surgery. M. W. 
Dickerson, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica. Davin J. 
Jounson, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. Hannan E. Lone- 
sHORE, Demonstration of Anatomy. 

Degrees will be conferred and Diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates as soon as practicable, after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 

Frers.—To each Professor, $10 00; Matriculation fee, paid 
only once, $5 00: Graduation fee, $15 00. 

For further information, apply personally or by letter, 
post-paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, 
No, 229 Arch-street, Phladelphia. jy3t 


CrenTRAL Merpicat CoLieer, Rocurster, N. Y.—The 
next annual course of Lectures in this Institution will com- 
mence on the first Monday in November, 1851, and continue 
sixteen weeks. In issuing this announcement, the Board 
of Trustees have the gratification of adverting to the un- 
paralleled success of the School during the past six courses 
of instruction, as affording undoubted evidence of its ap- 
preciation by the public, its permanent establishment, and 
future prosperity. The Faculty have received renewed 
assurances from that portion of the profession among 
whom their labors have been cast, and who have had an 
opportunity of judging, that their course meets their cordial 
approbation, and will be sustained. 

Central Medical College is permanently located in the 
city of Rochester, which, from its central position, con- 
venience of access, large population, wealth, and morality, 
must be acknoweledged as the most desirable location in 
the State. In consequence of the number of ladies who 
have attended during the last three terms, and at the re- 
quest of others who propose attending the next session, 
the Board of Trustees have established a Female Depart- 
ment, which is in charge of Mrs, L. N. Fowuer, M. D., who, 
from her spirit of investigation and scientific and medical 
acquirements, has obtained a wide-spread and merited 
popularity. ; 

Facutty.—L, C. Dotiry, M. D., Professor of General, 
Descriptive, and Surgical Anatomy; Levi Reusen, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Forensic Medicine; O. Davis, 
M. D., Professor of Obstetrics; S. M. Davis, M. D., Protes- 
sor of Principles and Practice of Physic; W. W. Hapuiry, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Phar- 
macy; A. K. Baron, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry 5 
W. Beacu, M. D., Emeritus Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine; J. H. Titpen, M. D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy; Lorenzo N. Jones, Janitor. Female De- 
partment: Mrs. L. N. Fowuer, M. D., Professor of Mid- 
wifery and Diseases of Women and Children. Frrs.— 
Aggregate cost of Professor’s Tickets, $60; Demonstrator’s 
Fee, $5; Matriculation Fee, $5; Graduation Fee, $15. Good 
Board can be obtained at $2 and $2 25 per week. Gradu- 
ates of Medicine in reputable Colleges, Clergymen, and 
Theological Students will be admitted to the Lectures on 
the payment of the Matriculation fee. Students are ad- 
vised to furnish themselves with text book—Old School 
works as well as Reform publications. All will be consult- 
ed eclectically. For further information address Wm. W. 
Hanp.ey, Dean of the Faculty, Rochester, N. Y. jylt 


Briake’s Patent Fire-proor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to SLATE or sTONE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one I can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jy 6t 











A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im~- 
provement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
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letter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluable for its con- 
venience and utility. lt needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Riegurs, to manufacture and sel) the invention in different 
States and Cities, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
sothat the purchaser with proper industry and perseye- 
rance, may secure a pecuniary fortune. 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement. For further information, address E. B. For- 
BUSH, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 





SrtpHo’s ANGLEsry Lec—Made solely by Wm. SeLPuo, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, SELPHO’s ARTiFic1aAL Hanp, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 





CiotTuine. Immense Srock oF Sprina anp SUMMER 
CLotusine aT Boorn & FosTreR’s FasHIONABLE CLOTHING 
EsTABLISHMENT, 27 COURTLAND STREET, BETWEEN THE 
WesTERN AND Mercuants’ HoreL—WHuHOLESALE AND RE- 
TaIL.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the largest 
and most desirable assortments of Spring and SuMMER 
CLoTuine ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats ; sack, basiness and 
office coats ; pants and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and richest patterns ; dressing gowns ; shirts ; draw- 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs,&c, Also, 
a large assortment of blankets, and all the styles of cloth- 
ing suitable to the California trade, The manufacturing 
department being under their own supervision, they feel 
the assurance that for varieity or cheapness, they are with- 
outa rival. The attention of gentlemen visiting the city 
is respectfully invited to our assortment, where they can at 
once be supplied with every article requisite for a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe, equal in every respect to the best custom 
work, and at half the expense. 

The Wholesale Department is at all times supplied with 
every variety of the most seasonable styles of goods, and 
they are enabled to supply Country Merchants at prices be- 
low those of any other establishment in this city, Garments 
purchased at their establishment, will be freely exchanged 
if they do not fit, and every article warranted as good as 
represented. 

Fuut Surrs furnished to order at a few hours’ notice, and 


sent to any part of the United States—J. C. BOOTH, 
H. L. FOSTER. my3t 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS oF THE ADULT HUMAN 
Bopy, Natura Size. W.Enpicotr & Co., No. 59 Beek- 
man-street, New York, have Lithographed and republished 
from the original German edition (the only American edi- 
tion) the eleven entire figures contained in part first of the 
above-named well-known and valuable work, by Professor 
M. J. Weser, of the Royal Prussian University FREDERICK 
Wivuiam, at Bonn. Figures I. K. and L., representing the 
veins and arteries, are accurately colored from the original 
copy, and the whole work, with a comprehensive “ explan- 
ation,” is offered fur sale in sheets and portfolio at $15 per 
set, or mounted in the usual style of maps at $25 per set, 





Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Torpepo Execrro-Maenetic Ma- 
CHINES.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improyement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united, 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
ot “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” Mail 
edition, 25 cents. Postage, 6 cents. , , 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12. To agents 
they are put at $9. Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, 
and all who are willing to be instrumental in relieving the 
sick, are respectfully invited to act as agents, 

They can be sent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine may be sent by mail at 
my risk, if the Post-master’s receipt for the money be taken. 
When several are ordered, a draft or check of deposit 
should be sent. , : 

All letters to be post-paid. 

I would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
open _ for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine to 
the sick. 

Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the Machine 
of me for them, and forward it on. Address 

SAMUEL B. SMITH, 297} Broadway, N. Y. 

Orders for these machiues received by Fowlers and Wells, 

131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Human Sxvutts, imported and for sale by Fowters & 
WELLs, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

Pp. S. They may be ordered and sent by Express to any 
place desired—price, $5, 8 to $10. Skeletons put up ready 
for use, $30, Aes ou : 











A COMPLETE 





SYSTEM OF 


HGvdropathy and Hygiene: 


AN ILLUSTRATED WORK, 


EMBRACING: 


I, Our.ines or ANATOMY. ILLUSTRATED. 
If. PaysieLocy or THE HuMAN Bopy. ILLUSTRATED. 
Ill, Hye1entc AGENCIES, AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
HEALTH. 
IV. Dietetics anp HypRopatruic CooKErRY. 
V. Turory anp Practice or WATER TREATMENT. 


VI. Sprcian ParnoLtoey anp HypRo-THERAPEUTICS, IN- 
CLUDING THE Nature, Causrs, SYMPTOMS, AND 
TREATMENT OF ALL KNOWN DISEASES. 

VII. AppticaTion To SuRGICAL DISEASES. 

Vill. AppLicarion or HypRopatHy TO MIDWIFERY AND 
Tor NuRSERY. 


BY Reet. TRALLS MoD 





Tue object of this work is to bring together, in the most condensed and practical form, for public use 
and professional reference, all the facts and principles in medicine and its collateral sciences, pertaining 
to the Philosophy of Life and Health, and the Water-Cure Treatment of Diseases. It is, therefore, de- 
signed as a guide to students and families, and a text-book for physicians. 


Especial attention will be devoted to the consideration of 
Hygienie Agencies, each of which constitutes a fundamental 
principle in the Hydropathic System, and all together form- 
ing a perfect and harmonious whole, embracing all the 
laws of constitution and relation by which diseases are 
cured, health preserved, and longevity attained. 

While the general rules which govern the application of 
water as a remedial agent are kept prominently in view, 
every malady recognized by physicians as a distinct dis- 
ease, will be particularly described and its appropriate 
treatment specified. 

A leading feature in its therapeutical department is the 
endeavor to supply a bedside adviser for domestic practice 
or home treatment. The experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the results of many thousands of cases of nearly 
all forms of acute and chronic diseases, treated hydropa- 





thically in different parts of the world, afford ample data 
upon which to predicate correct and intelligible rules for 
the management of the great majority of ordinary com- 
plaints, by non-professional persons, without the attendance 
of the practicing physicians. 


The time will surely come, and the physiological salya- 
tion of the human race requires that it soon come, when all 
well educated persons will understand for themselves, ald 
the departments of the Healing Art, and be as competent 
to take care of their own health, and defend their own lives 
against morbific causes as they are to procure their own 
food, raiment, houses, and lands. 


With the hope of being instrumental in hastening a 
“ consummation so devoutly wished,” the author and pub- 
lishers have spared neither labor nor expense. 


This work will be issued in eight numbers of one hundred or more pages each. The price of the en- 
tire work will be Two Dollars; each number Twenty-five cents. Orders may be post-paid and addressed 
to the publishers, Fowizrs anp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

N. B. Number One now ready. Succeeding numbers will be issued as rapidly as possible. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tur Hypropatuic EncycLorepia is a very neat, com- 
prehensive, illustrated work, forming one of the most com- 
plete outline displays of anatomy that has ever been pub- 
lished in a popular form.— American Courier. 


The Science of Human Life never occupied so many 
minds as it does at the present time, as is evident from the 
fact that the publications of Fowlers and Wells on the sub- 
ject are circulated by tens and twenties of thousands 
throughout the whole country; and we doubt not the pres- 
ent work by Dr, Trall will be extensively read.— N.Y. Organ. 


It is just such a work as should be in every family of the 
nation.— American Advertiser. 





Tt is really an interesting work, containing everything on 
the preservation of health that can benefit humanity.— Yan- 
kee Blade, 

This work will prove a great aid both to the physician and 
the patient.—Vermont Banner. 

We have received the first number of this valuable work. 
Every family should purchase it.—- Warren Ledger. 

We would advise all who are anxious to preserve their 
health, to subscribe for it-—- Wyoming Mirror. 

The work is a useful and valuable one. It contains nu- 
merous illustrative engravings, and in every way commends 
itself to the public.— Weekly News. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


With a view to double the size of the Journal, without 
increasing its price, the publishers determined to avoid the 
extra expense of stereotyping it, and in January last, brought 
out an edition of over thirty thousand copies, under the 
supposition that it would supply all subscribers during the 
year. 

The enlargement of the work enabled us to increase the 
amount of Phrenologieal and Physiological reading matter, 
and by the introduction of a wider range of subjects, such 
as Mechanical, Agricultural, Educational, and Literary, and 
by giving an increased number and variety of expensive 
engravings, the Journal in its new dress and enlarged di- 
mensions has so wou upon the affections, and awakened 
the interest of the people, that they haye exhausted the en - 
tire edition in less than six months. 

The work not being stereotyped, we are compelled to 
commence a new volume in July. Those who begin their 
subscription with the July number will continue one year 
Each volume will be complete in itself—one commencing in 
January and the other in July. 

The great objects of the Journal are to develop 

THE TRUE SCIENCE OF MIND, 
And in the light of Phrenology to give those practical rules 
for self-improvement which will teach eyery one how to 
suppress their excesses and improve their deficiencies ; 
thereby securing harmony of character and happiness. 
THE MOTHER 
Occupies the most influential station on earth. By shedding 
light on her pathway, defining her duties, and aiding her in 
the great work of molding the young mind, the Journal 
will continue to be an invaluable public benefactor. 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
Embracing those immutable laws which govern the body, 
has too long been neglected. Thousands of professional 
men are groaning invalids, deprived of their usefulness, 
from ignorantly violating the laws of their being. While 
grasping for intellectual pre-eminence, they have neglecied 
their bodies, broken their constitutions, and their mental 
cultivation is mainly lost to themselyes and the world. As 
the first condition of happiness and usefulness is a sound 
and healthy body, the Journal will clearly define the laws 
of life, health, and physical development, embellished with 
ample illustrations, which cannot fail to instruct and profit 
every class of readers. In short, the objects of the Journal are 
TO PERFECT THE RACE, 

By teaching man his duties to himself, his neighbor, and 
his Creator—especially to explain and enforce the laws of 
life and health—to guide to proper mental activity—to teach 
how to increase the tendencies to virtue, and restrain those 
which lead to yice—to point out the pathway to success in 
such professions and pursuits as are adapted to the different 
classes of minds—to aid the mother in the fulfillment of her 
high responsibility—to be a fountain of wisdom and a 
foster-father to the young man, and to give such practical 


hints on the social, moral, and physical relations of life as P 


to be to every reader an ever-welcome monthly visitor. 


THE FRIENDS OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 
Will render essential service to the race by extending the 
circulation of this Journal among their friends. If all who 
are profited by its perusal would spend a few moments in 
recommending its claims, it might svon be placed in the 
hands of every family in the land, to work out its reform- 
atory results upon millions instead of thousands. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS, 
Have earned our lasting gratitude, and that of tens of thou- 
sands of readers, by their generous aid, as voluntary agents, 
in obtaining subscribers. Hundreds ef men and women, 
whom we have never seen, have sent us large clubs of sub- 
scribers, and to this instrumentality does the Journal owe 
much of its unprecedented circulation. May we venture to 
solicit a continuance of such favors? We will prepare the 
repast—it is for our friends, and the lovers of humanity 
everywhere, to invite the guests to the feast. 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy one year.... $1 00 | Ten copies one year. $7 00 
Five copies one year.. 4 00 | Twenty cop’s one y’r 10 00 


Please address all letters, posT-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Cuiinton HaL.., 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

Epucartion is the training and discipline of 
the primary faculties. In its broadest sense, 
it involves not only the training of the men- 
tal powers, including the intellect, the moral 
sentiments, the animal propensities, and the 
social feelings, but also the development of 
the bodily organization, and the training of 
the muscles to act in obedience to the mind. 
Education is of two kinds—proper and im- 
proper. ‘The direction of the faculties decides 
the character of the education. The appetite 
may be trained to crave noxious drugs or 
stimulants ; the love of property may be ed- 
ucated to take a miserly direction ; the ener- 
getic faculties to quarrel and fight ; ambition 
and pride, instead of being directed to true 
dignity and sense of character, may be per- 
verted to vanity, ostentation, and haughtiness. 
These modes of action, induced by training 
and habit, constitute = illustration of per- 





verted education, and may be justly called 
unnatural. In one sense, discord may be 
natural to an instrument carelessly or igno- 
rantly put out of tune, although there exists 
an evident design, in its structure and adap- 
tations, to produce harmony, which is, in re- 
ality, the true nature of the instrument. Ifa 
good instrument, in good tune, be badly 
played upon by unskillful hands, discord is 
the result. Injudicious training of originally 
well-balanced minds, awakens discordant char- 
acteristics, and the mind soon becomes un- 
tuned and perverted, so that arduous and 
well-timed effort is necessary to restore it to 
its original harmony of action. 

A person may possess bodily strength, and 
be unable, from a want of muscular training, 
to walk or work. One may have all the 
physical powers necessary to play the piano- 
forte, or to wield the implements of art, and, 
although the mind may know what motions 
should be made to effect results, yet the mus- 
cles, not having been trained to obey the 
will, cannot perform what the mind knows 
how to do. But when the muscles are trained 
to the instrument, a mere sight of the notes, 
sends the hands unconsciously to the proper 
keys, as by instinct, without reflection. So 
of the process of walking or feeding one’s 
self. The same is true of reading. We are 
not conscious of seeing each letter in every 
word ; but a typographical error, as a letter 
left out, or a wrong one in—the top of the 
letter d, or h, for instance, broken off, stops 
us at once. We thus detect the fact that 
every word and letter must be perfect, to en- 
able us to go on—in other words, we uncon- 


sciously see every letter, and spell every 
word. This is true when the perceptive or- 
gans are equally developed. If Form be 
much larger than Inprvipuatiry, a person 
may see the general form of the word ; and, 
although a letter may be absent, or a wrong 
one present, he will pronounce the word cor- 
rectly, and not detect the error in the spell- 
ing. Such persons would require the addi- 
tion of large Inpivipua.iry to be good proof- 
readers. 

Before Phrenology was discovered, no sys- 
tem of mental philosophy existed that would 
enable a person to declare to astranger, “ you 
can succeed in mathematics ;” to another, 
“you are capable of excelling in music, or 
the languages, or drawing, or mechanism, or 
poetry, or oratory ;” and tostate the contrary 
to another class ; or, to one man, “ you are 
turbulent ;” to another, “you are amiable 
and yielding ;” to one “ you are an abstract 
reasoner ;” to another, “you are a dealer in 
facts ;” to one, “you are greedy of gain ;” 
to another, “you are unable to appreciate 
property-value ;” to one, “ you love children ;” 
to another, “you have general kindness, but 
are deficient in parental love.” 


From the earliest history of man, these di- 
versities of character have been known to ex- 
ist; yet, with all the labor of metaphysicians, 
they have never been able to point to a given 
individual, and say, “you can do this, but 
cannot do or appreciate that.” Their modes 
of mental investigation did not comprehend 
this principle. They have never attempted 
it, nor have they even deemed it possible. 
They looked within, studied their own con- 
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sciousness, and what it revealed to them they 
supposed was possessed by all. What they 
found weak or deficient in themselves, they 
regarded as an equally weak element in all 
mankind. Whatever strong emotions they 
felt, their systems recognized as equally strong 
in all. 

As a consequence, each system of mental 
science was but a mirror of the mind and 
character of its author, and, therefore, those 
theories differ as much as did the men who 
conceived them, and were just as far from the 
true mental standard, and as little applicable 
to the various classes of minds, as their au- 
thor’s minds varied from that standard. 


He who reads only his own mind, warped, 
it may be, by inherited defects, or unbalanced 
by improper education, is no more qualified 
to expound the laws of the universal mind, 
than would be the perpetual resident of a 
small rocky island, or an alluvial plain, to give 
the topographical features of the earth, by 
taking the sphere of his own narrow observa- 
tion as a standard for the whole. 

Taking all the mental philosophers, they 
might, collectively, have been in possession of 
each of the individual faculties in a high de- 
gree of development—one having one faculty 
strong, and another one another, while each 
had some weak points; so that, reasoning 
from their individual consciousness, the whole 
of them, collectively, might have described all 
the faculties—each being correct respecting 
one, and incorrect relative to others. 
no one had a perfect development, each sys- 
tem would contain both truth and error. 
Thus, every system requires to be sifted to 
find the whole truth. As there was nostand- 
ard but Consciousness by which to try 
these contradictory systems, and separate the 
chaff from the wheat, and as the student had 
no better rule to discriminate, and was, there- 
fore, no better qualified for the task than the 
founders of the systems were to judge cor- 
rectly, the world was left in darkness respect- 
ing the true philosophy of mind, or was 
obliged to accept the light through many- 
colored mediums. Some of them magnified 
certain parts, and diminished others, with 
countless aberrations and refractions, so that 
the picture of the human mind was warped, 
caricatured, distorted, and made to grossly 
belie the divine original. 

Without some fixed rule for the study of 
the universal mind, some standard by which 
to read all the elements of character in indi- 
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viduals and nations, we are like the navigator, 
who should attempt, under a cloudy sky, to 
traverse every sea and ocean, without chart 
or compass. The mariner might circumnay- 
igate the globe, having only the sweep of his 
vision as a guide to his course through the 
pathless waters, without knowing his real po- 
sition, or being able to pursue the same track 
again, or to map out his course for others to 
follow. 

One of the grand errors of metaphysicians 
has been to describe mixed elements of mind 
—the combined results of several primary 
faculties—and to regard them as single pow- 
ers, or to take the modes of activity of one 
faculty in combination with others, and regard 
them as so many special faculties. Thus, 
each of the faculties which they recognized, 
were continually involving several, or running 
into and overlaping them. Their mode of 
describing the faculties reminds us of a land- 
owner, who should deed to twenty men an 
acre each, from a ten-acre lot, each having a 
claim for just twice as much land as could be 
found, without trespassing upon his neighbor. 

Again—they err in speaking of the faculty 
of memory, when there are no less than 
twelve distinct faculties of memory: one for 
words, or verbal memory ; one for forms ; an- 
other for magnitude, for places, dates, facts, 
colors, numbers, &c. They speak of the fac- 
ulty of judgment, when we have nearly as 
many faculties of judgment as of memory. 
The same is true of love. With such a sys- 
tem of mental science, education is a matter 
of empyricism and guess-work. 


But a new era dawned on mental philoso- 
phy, when Dr. Gall discovered Phrenology. 
When he discovered the relation of the brain 
to the mind and the organs of the various 
faculties, and also the means of determining, 
by the size of each of the organs, the various 
powers of each person, he opened the gate- 
way to the field of mental investigation, and 
let in such a flood of light upon the laws and 
operations of the mind as to astonish a gene- 
ration of bat-eyed metaphysicians ; while 
many who were not committed to impracti- 
cable theories which they could not under- 
stand, eagerly hailed the new doctrine as a 
system of natural truth, of the highest prac- 
tical value. 

Phrenology points out the peculiar consti- 
tution and capabilities of each person, and 
decides with certainty who are qualified for 
mnechanics, and who would fail of sucess in 


that department. It discriminates those who 
are proud or humble; the turbulent and the 
peaceable ; the courageous and the cowardly ; 
the generous and the selfish ; the thrifty and 
the shiftless ; the affectionate and the cold- 
hearted ; the hopeful and the desponding ; 
the cautious and the reckless; the cunning 
and the artless; the talker and the taciturn ; 
the reasoner and the weak-minded ; the ideal- 
ist and the practicalist ; the witty and the se- 
date; those who are distinguished for the 
various kinds of memory, and those whose 
minds are blank by means of forgetfulness. 
Phrenology teaches, therefore, the modus op- 
erandi of domestic training; scholastic edu- 
cation ; the true theory of prison discipline ; 
the treatment of insanity ; and lays the foun- 
dation for a code of civil law adapted to hu- 
man nature; and last, though not least, it 
gives a nobler elucidation of man’s innate 
raoral powers than had before been known to 
mankind. 

Man is but half educated, at best, and that 
education is badly conducted, because the 
elementary principles of the mind have not 
been generally understood. Thousands have 
spent the seed time of their life sweating over 
the classics or mathematics, or vainly endeavor- 
ing to become qualified for a profession, or 
labored to learn a mechanical trade, and each 
have failed to win respectability and their 
daily bread, and are, therefore, made wretched 
for life. These same persons might have 
shifted pursuits, and each become eminent, 
could they have had, in childhood, an analysis 
of their characters and talents, and been di- 
rected to appropriate occupations. How many 
men utterly fail to succeed in one pursuit, af- 
ter having devoted a thorough apprentice- 
ship, and ten of the best years of their lives, . 
and then adopt a business requiring the exer- 
cise of another class of faculties, and triumph 
over the want of training and experience, and 
run rapidly up to distinction ! 

Some ten years since, a carpenter ina neigh- 
boring State obtained a phrenological exami- 
nation, and was told that he could excel as a 
painter, and was advised to lay aside his plane 
and take up the pallette. He did so, breast- 
ing the ridicule and pity of his friends; and 
having ceased to be an ordinary worker in 
wood, has become the most eminent artist of 
his native State. In a business aspect, he has 
made an excellent exchange, for his coffers are 
now well supplied ; and as to position, he has 
outstripped his senior brother, who was his 


business partner, alike in wealth, cultivation, 
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and standing. He blesses the day he sub- 
mitted his capabilities to the inspection of 
Phrenology. He is now far better suited with 
his pursuit ; it pays him better, and is more 
in harmony with his taste. 

Another fact bearing on education, which 
has just come to our knowledge, is worthy of 
record. We have the fact directly from Mrs. 
Shurlock, who was fourteen years matron of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge, and being 
a woman of superior intelligence and discern- 
ment, her statement is of the highest value. 
In 1839, while Mr. Combe was lecturing in 
Philadelphia, he visited the House of Refuge 
to study the character of the institution, and 
was requested to examine the heads of several 
of the inmates, and give his opinion of each 
One, named Hannah Porter, he 
described as being naturally tidy, and a lover 
of order, and also capable of excelling in mu- 
sic. After the subjects had retired, and the 
descriptions were read, Mrs. Shurlock re- 
marked to Mr, Combe, that he had made a 
signal failure relative to Hannah ; “ for,” said 
she, “she is the most slatternly person in the 
house ; and, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
reform her in this respect, she continues in 
her disorderly and uncleanly habits. She has 
been turned away time after time, from good 
families where she has lived, because of her 
filthiness ; and she is regarded as incorrigible 
by all who know her. Relative to her musi- 
cal talent, although nearly all in the institu- 
tion sing daily at family worship, she has never 
been known to sing a note, and seems to take 
no interest in it.” “TI cannot help it,” calmly 
responded Mr. Combe ; “she has large Orper 
and Ipratrry, and is capable of exercising 
taste, and being neat ; she has Time and Tune 
large, and is capable of learning music. She 
has the developments, and they can be called 
out.” 

After Mr. Combe retired, the girl was 
called, when the matron read the description 
to her, and remarked, “ Now, Hannah, the 
gentleman says you can be neat, and learn 
music; and I wish you to try, and prove 
whether he is true in his opinion, or not,” 

Mrs. Shurlock tells us that the girl did try 
to sing, and, in less than twelve months, be- 
came an excellent singer, and the leader of 
the choir in the Chapel of the Institution. 
She also, in the same time, became one of 
the most neat and orderly in the great house- 
hold; and these habits still continue with 


her, years after her marriage and settlement 
in life. - 


In writing. 


Without this examination to encourage the 
girl and her managers to make the proper ef- 
fort to call out and train these faculties, she 
would doubtless have remained a careless 
slattern, and, in respect to music, been mute 
for life. Now the musical talent gives soul 
and harmony to her existence, and her neat- 
ness and order are a blessing, and source of 
respect to herself and family. The good 
philosopher was browbeaten for his supposed 
error, by such a flat contradiction to his de- 
scription as her former life and character pre- 
sented, and he had nothing to console him 
but his belief in the justness of his conclu- 
sions ; and it is a source of pleasure to us to 
record his triumph, as it will doubtless be to 
him to read these lines, in view of the great 
practical advantage derived from his predic- 
tions, which, at the time, gave him no little 
discredit. 

When parents and teachers understand the 
primary elements of the mind, and learn to 
apply Phrenology as a guide in training and 
educating the young; and when legislators 
and ministers of justice and of theology avail 
themselves of its light in framing and execu- 
ting laws, and in moral training, our race will 
be elevated to a standard of intelligence, mo- 
rality and happiness hitherto unknown. 

Phrenology informs us what are the native 
talents and weaknesses of children, and also 
teaches the proper mode of awakening dor- 
mant powers to activity, and how to depress 
those which are too strong. It also teaches 
not only what is the disposition of every in- 
dividual, but what motives to present to these 
different dispositions to bring about harmoni- 
ous mental action, and how to induce obedi- 
ence, and impart instruction successfully to 
children who are the most unlike in character 
and talents, even though they belong to the 
same family, or stand in the same class in 
school. A teacher or mother who understands 
the true mental philosophy, can play upon 
the diverse minds of children, or a child with 
contradictory traits, with as much facility as 
the skillful pianist can range at will over the 
flats, sharps, octaves, accords and discords of 
his instrument. 

Law pervades and governs all nature; not 
less the workings of the human mind than the 
operations of the solar system, and universal 
mechanism. * This philosophy of mind is 
simple, and may be understood by every 
teacher and intelligent mother, nor can we 
hope for human perfection until its truths are 
widely known and applied. 


EDWARD SPRAGUE. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 

The temperament of Mr. Sprague appears 
to have been a combination of the vital-men- 
tal, giving health, warmth, activity, good di- 
gestion, and circulation, and an admirable 
adaptation to physical enjoyments, together 
with clearness and force of mind. His intel- 
lect was well balanced. The perceptive or- 
gans were large, which aided him to collect 
data for his reasoning organs, and Lis memory 
being good, he could retain his ideas, and the 
results of experience, so that his mind was 
well fortified, and ready for any occasion, or 
emergency, within the scope of his powers. 
MirTHFULNESS appears very large, especially 
in its lower part, hence he was exceedingly 
humorous and witty. Orprr, Time, Tune, 
and Cotor were very large, hence, he was 
punctual, systematic, fond of beauty and mu- 
sic. His large social organs, joined with 
BENEVOLENCE, ALIMENTIVENESS, MuirtH- 
FULNEss, and Lanauaas, made him generous, 
friendly, social, hospitable, talkative, merry, 
playful, and entertaining. Caurrousness and 
Srcretivengss were large, hence he was dis- 
creet, prudent as to the future, fond of sly 
jokes, and better qualified for a lawyer or a 
physician than a clergyman, as Sevr-EstreM 
was too small to give true dignity; and he 
was too vain, merry, and animal in his ten- 
dencies to have a highly spiritual and elevated 
tone of character. His Imrratron, Mirtu- 
FULNESS, and SEcRETIVENESS being large, 
would lead him to play the buffoon rather 
than to exemplify the dignity of the sacerdo- 
tal office. He was naturally companionable 
and cheerful, and hence would have excelled 
as a physician; he was shrewd, clear-headed, 
and understood human nature, hence, as a 
lawyer he would have been popular and sue- 
cessful. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Please accept the accom- 
panying daguerreoytype, taken from a lithograph 
likeness of Rev. Edward*Sprague, who preached 
many years in the town of Dublin, N. H. It is 
said to be a very accurate likeness. He has been 
dead many years, but the memory of him is 
still green among all who knew him. 

He originated in Massachusetts, and received 
a liberal education. The information which I 
have of his character is rather limited, but can 
be relied on, what there is of it. He was noto- 
rious for his wit and excentricities ; also for his 
kindness, and the goodness of his heart. He 
was extremely fond of company, and never 
failed to entertain it agreeably. He was an 


| enormous eater. Ata time when the corn crop 
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was cut off by an early frost, over a 
large portion of New England, some 
apprehension was felt in Dublin, that 
many would suffer in consequence, 
for the want of food. Mr. Sprague 
sent a team to Boston, and bought 
sixteen barrels of flour, as he said, 
“for his own use!” but it is likely he 
had an eye to the wants of the needy 
all the while; as he was rich and 
generous, 


He was very fond of pictures, of 
which his house was filled. He kept 
his carriage, and seldom rode be- 
hind less than four horses, which 
must have appeared droll, in the poor 
little town of Dublin, away in the 
country, among the mountains. 

His parishoners were rather poor, 
but they maintained their dignity by / 
agreeing to give him a salary of two 
or three hundred dollars a year. He 
let them arrange that matter all their 
own way, the consequence of which 
was, they were always in debt to him; 
but notwithstanding that, they loved 
him so well some of them would 
raise the question, once in a while, of raising his 
salary, as so good a man ought not to preach 
for so little. At length a meeting was called to 
act upon the subject, at which Mr. Sprague was 
present. He seldom troubled himself about 
the salary any way, unless he could make a joke 
out of it, as he did in the present instance. He 
made himself busy in hinting to one, that it 
ought to be raised; to another, that it was too 
“high already, &c.; taking care not to commit 
himself—until he had got the meeting in a foam, 
and then quietly awaited the result. The ques- 
tion was raised aad discussed, and about to be 
acted upon, when Mr. Sprague arose, with one 
of his peculiar looks of alarm, put on for the 
occasion, and said :—“My dear friends, I beg of 
you, I implore you, not to raise my salary, for it 
almost kills me to get the present one,” and sat 
down with the air of a suffering man. They 

never said anything after that about raising his 


salary. L. B. pln 
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JENNY LIND: 


HER PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Jenny Linp has a temperament indicating 
a predominance of the vital and mental, with 
a sufficient degree of the motive to give en- 
durance and toughness of constitution. The 
vital gives warmth of emotion and suscepti- 
bility, while the mental imparts clearness and 
vigor of mind. The brain, as a whole, is 
well balanced, giving uniformity of character, 
and a self-poised, self-relying equanimity, 
which makes her consistent with herself. The 
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harmony of proportion between the body and 
the brain, enables her to use mental and phy- 
sical exertion to great advantage, without be- 


coming diseased and debilitated in body, or 
warped in mind. 


Her moral and social organs, in size and 


activity, predominate, in her character, over 


self. Instead of absorbing and hoarding the 


and warmth of her joyous nature upon 
others. 





Her very large social organs make her a 
warm-hearted and devoted friend ; her pa- 
rental love is decidedly a leading feature in 
her character, and also her love of home, as 
evinced by her efforts to bless her native 
Jand, in the education of the young. Her 
moral organs being large and active, give her 
such purity and elevation of mind as to win 
the respect and confidence of the world, and 
raise her above the temptations which sur- 
round her public career, and quite above the 
suspicions alike of the ascetic and the vulgar. 
These organs are seen in the elevation and 
roundness of the top-head. ConscrEnriovs- 
ness being large, imparts a ,high sense of 
justice and duty. Very large Hops, joined 
with equal Firmyzss, were evinced in breast- 
ing the difficulties and discouragements of 
her early years, and infuse a cheerfulness and 





the selfish elements, and, in obedience to 
these, she lives more for others than for her- 


joys of life, she instinctively radiates the light 


self-reliance into her whole character; while 
prominent Benevotencr makes her delight 
to do good, and gives that earnest sympathy 
and tenderness of feeling which shine so con- 
spicuously in her character. VeNERATION 
and Spririrvaity give a decidedly religious 
cast to her mind; yet her benevolence and 
social impulses give to ita practical liberality 
which leads to good works. CoMBATIVENESS 
and Dxrstructivensss are fully developed, 
giving energy, thoroughness, and ability to 
repel aggressions with effect. CauriousNEss 
and SECRETIVENEsS are not ruling traits, yet 
strong enough to give prudence and self-con- 
trol, without timidity or duplicity. The upper 
part of APPROBATIVENESS is very prominent, 
giving a noble ambition, and the desire to 
triumph in all she attempts, while the element 
of boasting and vanity, indicated by the lower 
portion of the organ, is by no means strong. 
Her intellectual organs are quite prominent, 
imparting an excellent memory, quick and 
ready perceptions of practical subjects, un- 
usual criticism, perception of character, of 
Order, Time, and Tune. The reader will ob- 
serve a great prominence of the outer angle 
of the eye-brows—a great distance from the 
eye itself, upward and outward to the brow, 
and this prominence is extended upward, con- 
stituting a bold ridge, which makes the fore- 
head in that region appear deformed, This 
is the region of Orprr, Numper or Catcu- 
LATION, Time and Tunz. Her special talent 
in music may be referred to these develop- 
ments. 

Her extraordinary musical talent, however, 
is the result of a favorable organization as a 
whole, both of body and mind, giving sound, 
strong lungs, and vitality, with mental control 
over them; an ardent, susceptible mind, fully 
appreciating all social and moral considera- 
tions, joined with an intellect most favorable 
for correct perceptions, arrangements, and 
powers of execution, as well as very large 
Tune and Tre, Her whole soul and body 
enter into the composition to make up her 


musical talent. s 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

To attempt, in the brief space which we 
generally allot to this department, to write a 
complete biographical sketch of this unrivalled 
Queen of Song, which shall do justice to the 
subject, and the expectations of the public, is 
quite out of the question. Our main object 
will be to glance at the leading events of her 
life, and especially her early struggle in over- 


coming the difficulties of her course. Shall we 
: 
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attempt to describe her vocal powers? This 
has been so often done by the best musical 
critics of the old and the new world, none of whom 
have, in our opinion, transcended the reality, 
that nothing is left for us on this topic. To be 
appreciated she must be heard, nor can any de- 
scription, however laudatory, raise expectation 
to the level of her achievements. No age has 
had but one Cicero or Henry in oratory, but one 
Angelo and Raphael in art, but one Milton or 
Shakspeare in Poetry, but one Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Napoleon in warfare, but one Paganini and 
Ole Bull in instrumental music, but one Handel 
in composition, but one Catalina, Malibran, and 
Jenny Lind in song. Each has blazed in their 
respective firmament, to the astonishment and 
admiration of the world. Each name has found 
its glory smitten summit, and stands unrivalled 
in the-archives of its age. Few persons of 
eminence can be subjected to the ordeal of criti- 
cism, in all their character, without the develop- 
ment of such blemishes as deface the picture of 
admiration, which an appreciation of their ex- 
cellences presents; but in respect to the subject 
of our sketch, the more we become acquainted 
with what is disconnected with her sphere in 
the empire of song, the more we are led to ad- 
mire a character which is made immortal with 
the rarest gifts of genius that ever enrapt the 
world. She seems unconscious of her power, 
and her spirit floats on-the fountain of melody, 
as the ship is borne on the bosom of the ocean. 
What in others appears the result of labor and 
art, in her seems but the spontaneous outgush- 
ings of the soul. The critics say, she is an art- 
ist, but we regard her music like the sparkling 
fountain, or the sunlight, a necessity. The one 
bubbles to the surface, and the other illuminates 
the universe, because they cannot help it; and 
Jenny Lind warbles the gentlest strain, or 
reaches the sublimest cadence of song, each in- 
spired by such a rich, spiritual life, that herself 
appears merely the casket of the precious treasure, 

But, while, in most public characters we can 
see a brazen selfishness, or an austere ambition, 
bedimming the glory of their highest efforts, we 
perceive in Jenny Lind the artless virtue and 
simplicity of a child, and find nothing to do but 
to inhale the spiritual ambrosia, eliminated from 
this favorite altar of song. 





- 
Jenny Lind was born of obscure parents iu 


the city of Stockholm, the capitol of Sweden, 
October 6th, 1821, and is consequently now 
nearly thirty years old. Her parents have been 
placed in opulent cireumstances, in a charming 
home in Switzerland, by the sole exertions of 
their child. When but three years of age, song 
was her ruling passion, every melody she heard 
was retained with a wonderful accuracy: no 
work engaged her hands without an accompa- 
ment with her clear, sweet voice. At the age 
of nine years, "Madame Lundberg, a Swedish 
ad 
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actress, while passing, heard the child sing from 
an open window, and attracted by the beauty of 
her voice, introduced her to Crelius, a teacher 
of music, who, struck by the rare promise of 
future eminence, which her fine intonation and 
correct ear foreshadowed, undertook her instruc- 
tion. High as his hopes may have been, he 
little thought that his pupil was to become the 
great exemplar of music, nor did he dream that 


her voice was to enchant listening Europe, and 


captivate the broader realm of the Western 
World. Proud of his young pupil, Creelius pre- 
sented her to Count Pucke, who decided to give 
her higher instructions, under other teachers, and 
pursuing her studies with unremitting ardor, she 
was at length permitted to sing in public, and 
from that moment she became the musical 
prodigy and favorite of Sweden. She was in- 
vited to sing at Court, before the King and 
Queen, and incense was, on all hands, lavished 
upon her, which would have turned the head of 
one less possessed by the soul of her art, and 
less intent upon progress. She seemed to see 
the eminence towering above her, and felt that 
she deserved little praise for performances so 
far below the exalted pinnacle which her high 
ideal so clearly pictured to her imagination. 

At thirteen, the Count Pucke decided that she 








should appear on the stage. The terror of the 
child may be imagined, when she for the first 
time stood behind the foot-lights of a large 
theatre, and looked an immense audience in the 
face from the lyric boards. Reassured by the 
applause, which welcomed the little favorite, she 
gathered courage. As the curtain fell, after the 
first act, the astonished audience summoned her 
before it. Blushing, and tremulous with emo- 
tion, the child obeyed; bowing, yet almost 
frightened by the plaudits that received her. 
That moment confirmed her choice of her pro- 
fession, and the delighted musical world has fully 
endorsed her decision. 

The following season, another opera was pro- 
duced by the managers for little Jenny, and it 
met with triumphant success. Her future 
seemed strewn with flowers ; but, alas, her great 
efforts, for one of her age, caused her voice to 
give way. With horror, she felt the bitter 
truth. Day by day, in the seclusion of her little 
chamber, she tried her voice, and found it no 
longer obedient to her will. Her old friend, 
and first instructor, whispered to her that her 
voice might return, and to this hope she elung 
with the pertinacity characteristic of true genius. 

For two years she was haunted by the thought 
that her hopes of distinction might be gone for- 
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ever, yet she did not forget the words of her 
old friend. One day as she was singing alone 
in her chamber, mournfully and sadly, as she 
now always did, her voice, as it seemed to her, 
was freer and clearer. Could it be true? Again 
and again she tried it, when the conviction 
strengthened. Childlike, she leaped, clapped 
her hands, wept and laughed at the same breath. 
She ran to her parents, sang to them, asking if 
they did not discover the improvement in her 
voice. Her father laughed at her. His un- 
practiced ear could detect no difference, but she 
felt conscious of new ease and freedom. She 
threw herself into her mother’s arms, and 
whispered that she would yet be able to make 
them wealthy. Nor did she dream of more 
than a cottage and an income of perhaps a thou- 
sand dollars a year. To her this was wealth, 
and for this her ambition and filial love panted 
more for her parents than herself. How low 
was then her estimate of wealth, who has since 
had three thonsand dollars laid at her feet for 
a single concert ! 

She felt that her voice was returning, but a 
long time elapsed before she dared to offer to 
sing in public. This return of voice we regard 
as the result of the change that puberty produ- 
She sighed for better 
Her old master had done for her 
all that was in his power as a teacher. She had 
a desire, but not the means, to procure a resi- 
dence and instruction in Paris, Creelius, backed 
by the tears of Jenny, u'timatety wrung the un- 
willing consent of her parents to a separation 
from their idol, and by the pecuniary aid of the 
admirers of genius, she was enabled to quit 
Stockholm for Paris; but she left her parental 
roof for the first time in tears. 


ces in the human voice. 
instruction. 


Emanuel Garcia, brother of Malibran, who is 
the most eminent musical instructor now in 
Europe, was her pnrposed teacher. She carried 
to him a warm and powerful letter, from a gen- 
tleman connected with the Court of Sweden, 
who was well known to Garcia. He read the 
letter, seated himself at the piano, and asked 
the trembling girl to sing—before such a judge 
as Garcia, who would not tremble? He felt 
the defects of her voice—more palpable from 
her agitation and the tremendous results de- 
pending upon those moments. He told her that 
her voice was too feeble to ever think of the 
stage, and advised her to renounce the idea. 
She returned to her room, and seating herself at 
the piano, repeated the air she had just sung in 
Garciu’s presence. She listened to her voice, as 
it rose over the instrument, and she had faith in 
it. Her courage returned to her, and she felt 
the intuitive conviction, that she should obtain 
the physical means to give birth to that soul of 
sung which has since charmed two hemispheres. 

To the astonishment of Garcia, on the mor- 
row she again stood before him; and ere long, 





by indefatigable effort, became his favorite pu- 
pil. Not a lesson was lost upon her—her voice 
gradually improved. He fully appreciated her 
genius, and frequently said to her, “Had you 
the voice of Mademoiselle Nissen,” (then a Ger- 
man pupil of his, and since distinguished,) “ you 
would be the greatest of living singers; or had 
Nissen but your energy and ability, I could 
prophesy the same of her.” 

Her year with Garcia drew to a close, and 
she longed for his opinion, and he gave it, 
“She had made great progress under his tuition, 
and should her voice fully return he would 
prophesy her success, but of this he could see 
no prospect.” This was a crushing declaration 
for her hopes, from so true a friend, and one so 
competent to judye as Garcia. With a sorrow- 
ful and bitter resignation she returned to Swe- 
den, but all was for the moment forgotten as 
she threw herself into her mother’s arms, and 
could sob out her fears and disappointments, 
nor feel them checked as they struggled to her 
tongue. 

She sung at a few concerts in Stockholm, and 
her partial townsmen were lavish in praise of 
her improvement, but she felt that she was no 
longer a star of the first magnitude—she was 
not again fully herself in voice, and her advance 
in the science made her feel this the more pain- 
fully. In her youth she had swept the lyre as 
no other one had done—she now felt that her 
wings were clipped while the spirit sought to 
soar—her hopes were swept away with her 
youth, and she felt that she could not remain at 
home. She applied for an engagement at Ber- 
lin. Meyerbeer, who had known and admired 
her talents in Paris, was now the official mana- 
ger of the Court Theatre, and he at once en- 
gaged her. 

On her arrival at the capital of Prussia, she 
found that Nissen had just come out, and was 
the newest star, and in the ascendant of popu- 
larity. The modest stranger took her place as 
a second-rate singer—created no excitement— 
but soon became a favorite with the manage- 
ment. For more than three months did Jenny 
continue to sing second to Nissen, making no 
striking impression upon the public. One musi- 
cal professor and critic spoke very warmly of 
her in one of the public journals. He pointed 
out the ease and mastery of her execution, 
while he lamented the deficiencies of her voice. 
But her triumph was at hand. 

One evening at a concert in the theatre, given 
for a charitable purpose, one short air was all 
that was given to Jenny. When she entered 
the theatre her face was radiant with joy—all 
her friends were surprised at the change in her 
appearance. They questioned her for a solution 
of the mystery which puzzled them, but she re- 
plied only with an affectionate smile. The first 
notes she struck, on entering the scene, apprized 
them of the deep meaning of her joy. Her 


voice had returned as fresh and strong as it ever 
had been, and that voice none of them. had ever 
before heard. “They were astounded, The 
side scenes filled with the listners, and when she 
had finished the brief air she had begun, the 
plaudits of the house were shared by the warmth 
of those who had loved her fur her gentleness, 
and her modest, and unassuming temper. From 
that hour Nissen was forgotten. The audience 
felt that the voice of Jenny was as much more 
exquisite, as her skill had always been greater 
in its use.” The public demanded an engage- 
ment, ina higher character, for Jenny, but the 
intrigues of Nissen, and the engagements ex- 
isting, deferred this for some time. Jenny’s 
name was withdrawn from the bills—she no 
longer appeared as second to Nissen—but this 
was all she had yet gained by her success. The 
pablic were no longer charmed by Nissen, whom 
they had applauded~-the journalists loudly — 
clamored for the reappearance of their newly- 
discovered favorite. Nissen had been engaged 
as prima donna, and her friends made every ef- 
fort to prevent the reappearance of Jenny. 
Popular feeling arose like a flood that could no 
longer be resisted, and Nissen was forced to 
yield to its sway. Jenny was engaged. Meyer- 
beer’s opera of Robert le Diable was placed in 
rehearsal. The part of the Princess was al- 
lotted to Nissen, that of Alice to Jenny. As 
the parts were nearly equal, the two singers, 
with peculiar earnestness prepared to study and 
rehearse their respective parts. With Jenny it 
was with hope and confidence, but not thus with 
Nissen. She could not forget Garcia’s wish, 
that she had Jenny’s talent, or that Jenny had 
her voice. She had heard from Jenny more than 
her own voice, obeying a talent of which Gar- 
cia, their mutual friend and teacher, had so often 
expressed his high appreciation. 

The partial loss of Jenny’s voice had driven 
her to the severest study and discipline, to use 
it to the best advantage, and her self-relying 
perseverance had for years been taxed to give 
her strength of character, while her genius, like 
voleanie fire, had been denied a medium of de- 
velopment. That voice, now being set free, 
backed by her genius and acquirements, it was 
folly for any singer, much less Nissen, to enter 
the field as her rival. 


The evening at length came. The house 
was crowded to its utmost; every sound was 
hushed; Nissen brought forth all her strength 
—but when Jenny unbarred the gates of her 
spirit, and poured forth a gushing flood of song, 
her triumph was complete—indisputable. When 
the curtain fell upon the last scene of the opera, 
she was recalled before it more than twenty 
times—the audience rose to receive her, and 
boquets by scores were thrown on the stage. 
From that evening, not a day has passed which 
has not rewarded her toil and triumph with a 
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new laurel. Such were the trials, and such the 
triumph, of the early days of one who has re- 
ceived more, and purer homage, than any pub- 
lic character, living or dead. 

As soon as her success was sealed, and the 
season closed, she returned to her native Swe- 
den, and to the arms of her parents, to make an 
oblation of her triumph on the altar of national 
and filial affection. Her return was hailed with 
the wildest demonstrations of universal joy, 
and, as in her own country, she has been feted, 
and made the guest of kings, nobles, and the 
sons and daughters of genius, in every country 
and clime where her voice and her unalloyed 
virtues have charmed the universal mind. She 
was soon called to London, and the principal 
cities of Europe, and not only there, but in her 
recent visit to this country, the universal appre- 
ciation of her powers has fully endorsed the 
taste and discrimination of the Prussians, when 
they caught the first perfect notes of the lovely 
songstress, and at once pronounced them sub- 
lime. 

Her fame was not confined to Europe, but 
had extended to the Western World, and thou- 

sands were eager to listen to her strains. In 

harmony with this sentiment, Mr. P. T. Barnum 
conceived the idea of bringing her to this coun- 
try. It was a greater speculation than any 
other man would have dared to hazard, as it 
involved obligations for salaries and other ex- 
penses, of more than half a million of dollars. 
The sequel has proved that Mr. Barnum had 
justly calculated her power to charm, and the 
taste of the American people. 

On the 19th of August, 1850, she, with her 
suite, sailed from Liverpool for New York, in 
the steamer Atlantic, and arrived on the Ist of 
September, amid the booming of cannon, and 
the shouts of weleome from a hundred thousand 
people. Her first concert, at Castle Garden; on 
the 11th, was perfectly triumphant—no less 
than 8,000 auditors were crowded within its spa- 
cious walls—the receipts being the enormous 
sum of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DoLLARS. Of 
this sum she received ten thousand dollars, all 
of which she gave to the public and charatable 
institutions of the city of New York. In our 
Eastern, Western, and Southern cities, the 
furor to see and hear Jenny Lind has been 
even equal to that of New York on her first 
appearance. This was not the spirit of man- 
worship, or blind adulation, but the spontaneous 
reverence which human nature ever awards to 
modesty, virtue, and unparalleled genius. A 
flood of wealth, we rejoice to know, has been 
showered upon her, and her generous spirit has 
bestowed the most liberal donations on objects 
and institutions of charity wherever she has 
been. She devoted, we believe, her labors for 
a year in her native land, and has pledged the 
avails of her tour in the United States, to the 

establishment of free schools in Sweden. 
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Eleven of her public charities, during her 
American tour, amount to more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars, besides she has given large sums, 
in a more private manner, which cannot here be 
estimated. 


* She is, essentially, one of the noblest, most 
self-denying, and most charitable of living wo- 
men. None who have met and known her can 
doubt this, or fail of appreciating her warm and 
kindly nature. No bigot in her goodness, she 
is a cosmopolitan in her loving kindness and 
tenderness for her whole species ; she stands 
completely alone; and it will be long ere we 
again receive, on these shores, one marked with 
the same excellencies, and characterized by the 
same virtues.” She carries to her home the 
profoundest respect and admiration of the freest 
and most generous people she has ever visited. 

Not in her bounteous charities does her char- 
acter shine in its purest light, but in her ripe 
and unobtrusive sympathy with the poor and 
neglected, and the childlike simplicity and mod- 
esty with which she ministers to their happi- 
ness, 


A single incident will suffice to give an idea 
of her character in private life. 


While in England, Jenny arrived at the city 
of Lincoln the day before the engagement for 
her concert. After the rehearsal she set out on 
one of her customary rambles, in the vicinity 
of the city, and becoming fatigued, she entered 
a humble dwelling by the roadside, and asked 
permission to rest herself. 


The good woman of the cottage handed her 
achair. Allin the room bore evident marks of 
poverty. Three fine boys were playing on the 
floor, and another child layin the cradle. Jenny 
began to question her hostess, and learned 
that her husband, who was a laborer, died a 
a few months before, after a long illness, leay- 
ing her in destitute circumstances. 

Jenny bent over the cradle, as a tear fell from 
her eye, and lifting the child in her arms, 
caressed it, while the poor woman began to talk 
of other matters. She had heard of Jenny 
Lind’s expected arrival in the city, and asked 
her guest if she had ever heard her sing. “ Yes, 
very often,” was Jenny’s reply. “Ah,” said 
the poor widow, with a sigh, “how happy 
should I be to hear her, but it is not for the 
poor like me.” “I too can sing,” said her visi- 
tor, “and if you would like it, I will sing you 
one of Jenny’s favorite songs ;” and hardly 
waiting a reply, she commenced one of her 
charming melodies. 

The poor woman loved music, and when the 
song was finished she expressed her great de- 
light. Jenny rose and exclaimed, “Now you 
too may say that you have heard Jenny Lind 
sing.’ As she said this, she took the woman 
by her hand, slipped into it a five-pound note, 
and immediately left the cottage. 


ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NUMBER VIII. 





THE MEXICAN WOLF. 


The dog, the fox, the wolf, and hyena, and 
several other species of the canine genus, 
seem to bear more or less relation to each 
other ; and yet if we compare the best speci- 
mens of the dog, with the worst individuals 
of the wolf or hyena families, the difference 
is so great, as to apparently contradict all 
affinity. With the exception of the hyena, 
the wolf is the most merciless and rapacious 
The wolf has more 
cruelty than the dog, yet not half the animal 
courage and nobleness. He prowls stealthily 
in the night-time, and meanly steals, fearing 
the light of day and the face of man. 

In stature, the Mexican Wolf is about 
equal to the common, twenty-nine inches 
high at the shoulders, but the head is broader, 
and the disposition more ferocious. 


of all the canine race. 


As com- 
pared with good specimens of the dog, their 
character is one of vigilant malignity, fear, 
cruelty, and treachery. They grovel with 
the nose in the earth, instead-of digging 
with their paws, when they wish to conceal a 
part of their food. The parent wolves pun- 
ish their whelps if they utter a scream of 
pain; they bite, maltreat, and drag them by 
the tail, till they have learned to bear pain in 
silence. The wolf never offers battle to dogs, 
as long as he can escape, but if confronted, 
he endeavors, by hasty snaps at the fore-legs, 
to cripple his assailants, when he resumes his 
route. Inferior in wily resources to the fox, 
he is, nevertheless, endowed with great sa- 
gacity, his hearing is acute, and his powers 
of scent are very delicate, and his habits al- 
ways cautious. 

The enormous armies of continental Eu- 
rope have furnished food to millions of 
wolves, which have followed their train, gor- 
ging themselves on the offal, and dead men, 
and horses, incident to warlike operations. 
Sometimes, impatient of the tardiness of the 
armies to slaughter each other, they have, 
when pressed by hunger, and fortified by 
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numbers, assailed the outposts, and commit- 
ted fearful depredations on the men and horses. 


The ferocity of these animals is often of a 
very treacherous character. It is related of 
a butcher of New York, that he had brought 
up, and believed that he had tamed a wolf, 
which he kept more than two years, chained 
in his slaughter-house, where it lived in com- 
plete superabundance of blood and offal, and, 
-herefore, by no means provoked by hunger 
to acts of violence. One night the butcher, 
having occasion for some article which he 
thought he could find in the dark, went 
in without thinking of the wolf. He wore a 
thick coat, and while stooping to grope fo, 
what he wanted, he heard the chain rattle, 
and was instantly struck down by the animal 
springing upon him. Fortunately, a favorite 
eattle-dog had followed his master, and he 
rushed forward to defend him. The wolf 
had hold of the man’s collar, and being 
obliged to turn upon the dog in his own de- 
fense, the butcher had time to draw a. stick- 
ing knife, with which he ripped his assailant 
open. It is probable that a tame wolf would 
not defend his master against either wolves 
or other ravenous beasts, and if he fell a vie- 
tim to their rapacity, it is quite probable that 
he would contend with the rest for his share 
of the dead body of his master, and feast 
upon his remains. The noble dog, on the 
contrary, has been known to lie on his mas- 
ter’s graye, almost constantly, for nine years, 
until death mingled his dust with that of his 
beloved lord. 


The wolf, phrenologically considered, 
appears destitute, in a great degree, of those 
faculties of affection which distinguish the 
dog, and make him cling to man. He 
i3, emphatically, a savage, and not suscepti- 
ble of a high degree of civilization. This 
is not chargeable to a want of intellect 
in the wolf, but to a deficiency of Benryo- 
LENCE, and excessive malignity of disposition. 
The same is true of the hyena, in an increas- 
ed degree. No training of these animals, or 
of the fox, will in a single generation ailay 
their ferocity, or obscure their treachery. 
They are too destitute of those human feel- 
ings, by means of which the horse, dog, and 
elephant, appreciate man’s nature, and be- 
come his friend, companion, and servant. - 

We now introduce, in contrast with the 
wolf, a species of the animal kingdom, which 
is the natural prey of the wolf, and the entire 
range of carnivorous animals, 
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THE PALLAH. 


This is a species of the antelope, and is re- 
markably graceful, easily tamed, but extreme- 
ly timid, and possesses great swiftness. It 
will be seen that the head is very small at 
the base and back portions, and so narrow 
between the ears, as to make them appear to 
arise from one place on the head. On the 
contrary, savage, blood-thirsty animals, such 
as the tiger, wolf, and hyena, are very broad 
between the ears, inthe region of Desrruct- 
IVENESS ; indeed, the entire base -of their 
brain is larger than is that of the herbivorous 
tribes of animals. Nearly every animal which 
is not armed with weapons of defense, and dis- 
positions to use them, have what answer nearly 
as good a purpose, namely, excellent hearing 
power, indicated by their trumpet ears, and 
keenness of smelling, to warn their excessive 
Cavutiousness of approaching danger, and 
unparalleled speed to flee from it, with a 
light frame, and large lungs, to give fleetness 
and wind for the flight. From the rabbit, to 
the largest deer, we find similar developments 
and dispositions, and in their common enemies, 
ranging from the cat to the lion, in the feline 
race ; and from the fox to the ravenous wolf, 
in the canine race; we find the elements 
of ferocity and cunning adapted to entrap, 
or hunt down, their innocent victims. 

This interesting field of investigation is 
open for all, and if no other proofs of Phre- 
nology existed, comparative Animal Phre- 
nology would be such a wall of truth as to 
fortify the science against the combined as- 
saults of all opponents. We may boldly 
challenge the world to meet us in this field 
of inquiry, without even going to Human 
Phrenology for a verification of the truth of 
the discoveries of Gall, But when we open 
that “ enlarged and improved edition” of the 
book of nature, and study human organism, 
we find a perfection, copiousness, and beauty, 
which challenges all contradiction, while it 
commands the highest admiration of every 
candid observer. 





TRAINING AND TEACHING IDIOTS. 


[In 1846, the Legislature of Massachusetts au- 
thorized the appointment of a Board of Commis- 
sioners, of whom Dr. S. G. Howe was Chairman, to 
inquire into the condition of Idiots im the Common- 
wealth, to ascertain their number, and whether any- 
thing could be done in their behalf. An appropria- 
tion of twenty-five hundred dollars annually, for 
three years, was made, for the purpose of finding 
out by actual trial, whether the bodily and mental 
condition of 1p1oric PERsoNns could be improved by 
instruction. We make a few extracts from Dr. 
Howe’s Report to the Senate of Massachusetts. | 


I am happy to be able to say that these hopes 
and expectations have been fulfilled. Among the 
children taken and kept under instruction and train- 
ing, several, who were in astate of hopeless idiocy, 
have gained some really useful knowledge; most 
of them have become cleanly, decent, docile, and 
industrious; and all of them are happier and better, 
in consequence of the efforts made in their behalf. 
The enterprise has been carried on with an earnest 
perseverance, which entire faith in its final accom- 
plishment was sure to give. That faith has now 
become assurance; and this assurance is partaken 
by the parents of the unfortunate children, and by 
many who have watched the trial. If this assur- 
ance could become general, the permanency of the 
establishment would be secured, and the experi- 
mental school would become a permanent institu- 
tion. 

Whatever progress they may have made, and 
whatever acquirements they may have gained, their 
knowledge is still, and must remain, a minus quan- 
tity, when compared with that of other children. 
Whoever compared the children in our school with 
those even of an inferior common school, will find 
the brightest of the first to be inferior to the dunces 
in the other. 


Most of these youths were, three years ago, in an 
utterly helpless and hopeless condition of idiocy. 
Some of them sat or lay in drivelling impotency, 
unable to do anything but swallow the food that 
was given them. They were void of speech and 
understanding. They were filthy in their persons 
and habits, and given to debasing practices. They 
were unable to dress themselves, or sit at table and 
feed themselves, They passed their time in idle- 
ness, without a thought or an effort for bettering 
their deplorable condition. Some of them were 
noisy and destructive in their habits. 

great change has now come over them, They 
have improved in health, strength, and activity of 
body. They are cleanly and decent in their habits. 
They dress themselves, and, for the most part, sit 
at table and feed themselves. They are gentle, 
docile, and obedient. They can be governed with- 
out a blow or an unkind word. They begin to use 
speech, and take great delight in repeating the words 
of simple sentences, which they have mastered. _ 
They have learned their letters, and some of them, 
WHO WERE AS SPEECHLESS AS BRUTES, CAN READ EASY 
SENTENCES AND SHORT STORIES! 

The general course of training and instruction, 
which was described in the last report, has been 
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followed during the past year, and with the same 
marked success. A plain but plentiful diet ; abund- 
ance of sleep; cold bathing, followed by friction; 
walking and running in the open air; gymnastic 
exercises, for giving muscular strength and activity ; 
amusements of various kinds; such are the means 
relied upon for promoting and maintaining the 
bodily health of the pupils. An improvement of 
the physical condition, and a nearer approach to a 
normal state of bodily health, naturally begets 
greater freedom and precision in the action of the 
mental powers; just as repairing and cleansing the 
works of a watch, causes greater precision in the 
motion of the hands. 


George Rowell is a congenital idiot. He entered 
our school in December, 1848, being then seven 
years and six months old. His head was very 
small, especially in the upper regions. The greatest 
circumference, over the occipital spine and the frontal 
sinuses, was only 14 inches, 91 hundredths. The 
greatest length, measuring from ear to ear, over the 
top of the head, was only 10.44 inches. From the 
root of the nose to the occipital spine, over the 
head, 10.13 inches. He was small of stature, being 
only three feet nine inches in hight; and he weighed 
only thirty-two pounds. His temperament was de- 
cidedly nervous, his organization fine, his complex- 
ion fair, his hair fine and light, his eyes dark and 
bright, his lips and nostrils thin, his chest and ab- 
domen narrow, his extremities slender and bony, 
his fingers delicate and well proportioned. 


His health was feeble, and he was subject to 
epileptic fits, which recurred frequently. His father, 
in writing about him, says “he was sickly, some- 
times having two fits in a night.” He was, to all 
intents and purposes, as dumb as a brute. He could 
be made to understand simple directions, by signs 
and sounds, but hardly more than a dog; and his 
memory was so feeble, that he forgot them at once. 

Such was this boy two years and a half ago; 
nor was there any reasonable hope of his improve- 
ment. In the language of his father, “there seemed 
no hope of his learning to speak, or read, or take 
eare of himself” But now a great and happy 
change has come over him. He is decent in all his 
habits, and cleanliness has not only become a cus- 
tom but a want. He is neat in his dress; he sits 

_at table, and conducts himself properly, using a 
knife and fork, and eating as other children do. He 
makes his bed, sweeps the floor, assists in scouring 
knives, and does various little chores about the 
house, with great good humor and sufficient skill. 
But the most gratifying result is, that he sreins To 
speak! About this beginning there are some in- 
teresting phenomena. His case shows, very strik- 
ingly, the great importance of the early and cease- 
less prattle of little children. They are training 
themselves for speech, by subtle exercise of the 

‘nice little muscles of the lips, the tongue, and the 
the throat; and the words which they catch are re- 
peated over a million of times, until they acquire 
such pliancy, such swiftness, and such dexterity, as 
would appear to us marvellous, had we not acquired 
the same, without knowing how long we were 
about it, or what it cost us. 

George, however, does not now need any urging 








to talk; the innate disposition to do so was always 
there, as it is in every human being; and, now that 
the faculty has been awakened, with the awakening 
comes the desire of exercising it; his tongue has 
been loosed, and every hour, almost every minute, 
he keeps itin motion. He still finds great difficulty 
in articulating any new word, but this will be over- 
come rapidly. 

“He has learned to read simple sentences, and 
does read understandingly, and with great pleasure 
and pride, such books as Bumstead’s Primer. That 
he understands what he reads, and that it awakens 
in his mind the same feelings and affections as it 
does in other children, the following anecdote, re- 
lated by Mr. Richards, will show :— 

“One day, in reading about a little girl who fell 
into the water, George looked up, with a counte- 
nance full of anxiety, and exclaimed, inquiringly, 
girl—fell—water ? Yes, said 1; and he seemed 
very sad, till I told him to read on, when he came 
to the sentence, ‘the large black dog jumped into 
the water and pulled her out.’ He seemed to fear 
that it was not so, and said, inquiringly, pulled— 
her—out? Yes,said I. Then repeating his ques- 
tion, as if it were hardly possible, he said, pul/ed— 
her—out? Yes, I told him, pulled her out of the 
water! He immediately dropped his book, and, 
turning round, threw his arms round the neck of a 
little boy who sat near, and hugged and kissed him, 
erying and laughing alternately for joy.” 

This boy was lately allowed to make a short 
visit to his parents; and when, at the expiration of 
the time, his teacher went to bring him home, the 
father began to thank him, and to tell him how 
much he was pleased with his progress. “George, 
now,” said he, “ plays with the other boys; he plays 
like the other boys.” He would have gone on, but 
he could only put his handkerchief to his eyes—he 
could say no more. 

It is true that the class of pure idiots, to which 
George belongs, is small; it is true, also, that his 
organization is a remarkable one; the high nervous 
temperament, the fineness of which is so ap- 
parent in him, gives him great advantage. His 
dwarfed brain is so active, that it enables him to do 
what, with an ordinary one of the same size, he 
could not do. It is like a machine, which makes 
up in speed what it wants in power. Nevertheless, 
there he stands, redeemed from his degradation, 
claiming kindred for himself and his class with hu- 
manity; and if others can be elevated as much in 
five years as he has been in two and a half, they 
surely ought to be. 

[We rejoice at the triumphant success of this 
experiment, and trust that no means will be want- 
ing to shed the light upon the darkened minds of 
idiots, not only of Massachusetts, but of every State 
inthe Union. When, however, we reflect upon the 
principal causes of idiotey, we would sound the 
alarm, to prevent this dire calamity, while at the 
same time we hail with joy any attempt to improve 
those already existing. The principal causes of 
idiotey are self abuse on the part of parents in 
early life; excessive indulgence after marriage; 
INTEMPERANCE, drugging of parents or children—ex- 
cessive nervous excitement—exhaustion of the vital 
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powers—prostration of the healthy tone of tle 
constitution, from various causes. When paren‘s 
will study the laws of Physiology, or rather when 
they shall be taught in our common schools as ¢n 
indispensable branch of education, and thus all wi o 
are to become parents shall be made acquainted 
with the organic laws which govern reproduction as 
well as those pertaining to health; then, and not 
till then, may we hope for a freedom from cong¢1:- 
ital idiots, and warped, unbalanced minds, aid 
dwarfed, unhealthy bodies, in the rising generati: 2. 
In the production of the commonest vegetables, tlie 
most illiterate farmer thinks it necessary to select 
good seed, proper soil, and to plant in the right 
season, and give good culture. In rearing animals, 
also, he studies to conform to natural laws. But 
relative to the human form and immortal mini), 
mankind practically repudiate and transgress ail 
law; and vice, deformity, insanity, and idiotcy, are 
the results. } 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


By particular request, we will here unfold some 
general and specific rules for the guidance of tho-e 
who may be disposed to reduce the science of At.i- 
mal or Human Magnetism to practice. But first, a 
few words relative to the 


PREREQUISITES FOR A MAGNETIZER. 

Tn order to become a successful, genial, and heali}:- 
giving magnetizer, it is of first importance that 
one should possess a vigorous and healthy physic.l 
constitution, and a high development of the moral 
faculties. If the person be in ill health, or has any 
physical deficiency, his magnetic influence will not 
only be correspondingly feeble, but an attempt to 
operate will be more or less injurious to himself 
and his subject. In himself it will produce an ex- 
haustion, from which he can with difficulty recover, 
and his subject, by a law of sympathy, will tempo- 
rarily receive all the effects of his maladies. If the 
magnetizer, on the other hand, be morally deficient, 
in any striking degree, or if he perform the opera- 
tion with impure motives, or low and grovelling 
feelings, his influence will necessarily be more or 
less disagreeable to a pure minded subject, and if 
the latter be very sensitive, it may even throw him 
into convulsions. The best practical magnetizcrs 
are those who, besides possessing a firm and viguor- 
ous constitution, are characterized by a high degree 
of benevolence, a calm religious devoutness aud 
faith, and a firm and steady power of will. From 
the judicious operations of such a person, the most 
happy results may be expected, not only in impart- 
ing health to the diseased, but even in the elevation 
of the moral characters of susceptible persons who 
may be under his charge. 

But no susceptible person should ever, for once, 
submit to the magnetic operation of one possessing 
a low, and grovelling, and sensual character. It 
should be distinctly understood, that the magnctic 
process is a process of spiritual impartation, by 


which not only the virtures, but the vicious inclina- - 


tions of the operator may, to an extent, be imbibed ; 
and the operator who is narrow-minded, and selfish, 
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or is addicted to low and sensual vices, should be 
avoided as one would avoid a serpent. Upon the 
magnetizer rests great responsibilities, and no one 
should inconsiderately tamper with a power that is 
available for so much good or evil, as is the one un- 
der consideration. 


RULES FOR SELECTING A SUBJECT. 


If the object be to develop clairvoyance, or the — 


interior power of perceiving and reasoning, the 
person selected for the subject should possess a high 
development of perceptive and moral faculties, 
with a special fullness of the brain in the region of 
ComPaRIsON, BENEVOLENCE, VENERATION, and Mar- 
VELLOUSNESS or SprriruaLity. CavuriousNEss and 
Conscientiousness should also be sufficiently large, 
to guard the subject against self-deception, and the 
liability to deceive others. 


Of those possessing these high qualities, with a 
willingness to submit to experiment, the next ques- 
tion that will arise is, which is probably suscepti- 
ble? But this question cannot always be answered 
without actual experiment. In general, however, 
persons with coarse hair, dark piercing eyes, dark 
skin, and hard prominent features, are not easily 
affected ; while those most susceptible to the opera- 
tion are ordinarily characterized by fine hair, mild 
blue, or hazel eyes, with large pupils, a rather full 
habit, with thin skin apparently drawn tight over 
the flesh, and moist cool hands. By repeated 
operations, however, almost any one may be ren- 
dered more or less susceptible, and may be relieved 
of aches and pains, if he cannot be entirely thrown 
into the sleep-waking state. 


OPERATIONS FOR PRODUCING SOMNAMBULISM, 


After selecting a subject who is perfectly 
willing to submit to the operation, and is interested 
in the results which may follow, let subject and 
operator be seated in an easy position, in front or 
by the side of each other. Let all external distur- 
bances and obtrusive thoughts be now discharged, 
and let the mind, both of operator and subject, be 
intent only upon producing the proposed result. 
Request the subject now, in a calm and soothing, 
and at the same time a firm and confidence-inspiring 
tone, to give himself up entirely to your control, 
and to submit passively to any influence of which 
he may become sensible, being firmly assured that 
there is no danger. Join your hands to his, the left 
to the right, and in such a way as that the most 
sensitive parts of the palms or fingers may rest 
together, or place the balls of your thumbs upon 
the balls of his, and let your fingers come round 
over the root of his thumbs, so that their points 
may rest in the palms of his hands, For the pur- 
pose of quieting wandering thoughts, request him 
now to fix his eyes steadily upon some particular 
mark, (say a button on your vest,) until he feels an 
inclination to close them, which must not be resisted. 
Seated in this position, fix your mind upon him, 
with a firm and steady will that he may sleep, or 
that his outer senses may be closed. After being 
seated in this way for some ten minutes, or until he 
closes his eyes, disengage your hands quietly 
from his, place them lightly upon his head, and 
slowly draw them downward over his person, 











with light contact at the points of the fingers, as 
far as his knees, Then throw them outward in op- 
posite directions, giving them a shake as if to shake 
off an invisible fluid adhering to them, and bring 
them upward in a cérele again to the top of the 
subject’s head. They must not be brought up di- 
rectly in front of the subject, as the effect of this 
would be to wnmagnetize him. If the subject 
proves very sensitive, and shows a disposition to 
twitching and convulsive movements, the passes 
should be made without contact, but with the 
points of the fingers an inch or two from the subject’s 
person. If the operation is successful, he will soon 
fall into a stupor resembling a natural sleep, from 
which he will arouse with a new set of senses de- 
veloped in a greater or less degree of perfection. 
For a description of the phenomena accompanying 
this state, whether sympathetic or clairvoyant, I 
must refer to articles in the last volume of this 
Journal. 

If, however, the first operation proves unsuccess- 
ful, or is attended with very little effect, let not the 
magnetizer be discouraged. Let the operation be 
performed the next day, so nearly as possible at 
the same hour, and, if convenient, at the same 
place, and if this does not succeed, let it be, in like 
manner, followed up day after day ; and at the end 
of half a dozen sittings there will probably be eyi- 
dence of the progress of the results from day to 
day, and that the object sought for may certainly 
be attained by a repetition of the trials for a suf- 
ficient number of times. I have known sonambu- 
lism accompanied with perfect lucidity, to be at- 
tained after from thirty to fifty unsuccessful trials. 
If, however, in six or seven sittings, under favorable 
circumstances, no visible effect is produced, the case 
might as well be abandoned. 


The duration of the sittings in preparing a sub- 
ject, may range from twenty minutes to three- 
quarters of an hour, seldom over that. But after 
the somnambulic state has been once produced, it 
may, in general, be reproduced in from one: to five 
minutes, and in some subjects it may be produced 
simply by the will, and at almost any distance. A 
subject should seldom be kept in this state for 
more than an hour and a half. Some will not bare 
to be kept in it, with the mind constantly active, 
for more than half an hour. The moment the sub- 
ject begins to complain of fatigue, be that sooner 
or later, he should be restored to his normal state, 
if it is desirable to preserve his powers unimpaired. 

In no case, moreoyer, should the time of the 
magnetic subject be employed with frivolous ques- 
tious or conyersation, or with useless or cruel ex- 
periments, for the purpose of gratifying a vain 
curiosity. In this way have some of the best clair- 
voyants been spoiled; and it should be remember- 
ed, that this exalted interior power is not intended 
for man’s mere amusement, but should be employed 
in the examination and treatment of the diseased, 
or in the unfolding of those hidden mysteries of 
the natural or spiritual world, concerning which it 
is permitted man to inquire. 

Should the subject, while in the magnetic state, 
experience nausea, or local pains, as is sometimes 
the case, these may be removed by a few transverse 

















passes over the seat of the difficulty. And should 
he exhibit a tendency to convulsions, there should, 
in no case, be the least alarm on the part of the 
magnetizer. In such cases there is seldom much 
pain experienced, however violent may be the con- 
torsions; and the patient may usually be relieved 
by a few passes from head to foot, without contact, 
or at a distance of several feet, and by being com- 
manded in a firm, yet soothing tone, to be quiet. 
But if the magnetizer is naturally and magnetically 
adapted to the subject, and the operation has been 
performed with care, these convulsions will seldom 
if ever occur. 

The sonambulist may be restored to his normal 
state by reverse passes, or passes made upward 
over his person, with or without contact. Care 
should be taken to remove every vestige of the in- 
fluence before he is left to himself, as he might 
otherwise experience heavy and disagreeable sen- 
sations for hours afterwards, or might even sponta- 
neous fall back into the somnambulic state, causing 
alarm to his friends, who, not having the communi- 
cation, have not the power to relieve him. The in- 
fluence should, in like manner, be thrown off at the 
termination of every sitting, whether sonambulism 
has been induced or not. But should it be found im- 
possible to restore the subject to his natural state, 
(a case which seldom occurs, and never unless there 
has been some violation of prescribed conditions,) 
there should still be no alarm, us it may be relied 
upon that the patient will himself in time return to 
the normal state, if left undisturbed in charge of a 
suitable person who is not anxious for him. But 
while his friends are standing around, with minds 
anxiously fixed upon him, it may be impossible to 
restore him, because they themselves are uncon- 
sciously holding him in the magnetic state. 


MAGNETIC TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 

Usually, persons can be most advantageously 
magnetized for the relief of aches, pains, or seated 
diseases, while ina state of magnetic somnambu- 
lism. In this state the magnetic influence has more 
power upon the system, xnd may be concentrated 
with more force to any particular point. Besides, 
if the patient is clairvoyant, he can usually prescribe 
the most effectual mode of treatment, and his mind, 
(and hence nervous fluid,) following the passes of 
the operator, will, of itself, do much to accomplish 
the sought for result. But some of the most re- 
markable cures have been effected where there was 
seemingly no tendency to somnambulism. 

The rules of proceedure in this treatment are 
very simple, They are the same, with only such 
variations as common sense will suggest, whether 
somnambulism exists or not. If the patient, for 
instance, is to be relieved of the headache or tooth- 
ache, let the hand or hands be placed upon the seat 
of the difficulty, and kept there until the nervous 
communication is established; then let them be 
drawn gently downward, as far as the neck or 
shoulders ; then let them be thrown outwards, and 
shaken, and then brought upwards in a circle, and 
placed again on the seat of the pain. Thus let 
passes continue to be made, and if the difficulty is 
of a nervous origin, relief will generally ensue in 
the course of five or ten minutes, 
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If a local inflammation is to be removed, let 
the hands of the operator be kept constantly wet 
with cold water. Let them, as above, be placed 
upon the seat of the difficulty, and then let down- 
ward, and transverse passes be made, If a gene- 
ral fever is to be allayed, let the patient be mag- 
netized as thoroughly as possible in the ordinary 
way of magnetizing to produce somnambulism, with 
the exception that the hands of the operator, while 
the passes are being made, should always be kept 
moist with cold water. In all difficulties where 
there is excess of heat, it is advantageous to keep 
the hands moist and cool in this way. 

If any local obstruction is to be removed, let a 
few passes first be made downward from the head, 
for the purpose of calling the vital action to the 
spot. Then let the whole mind be concentrated 
upon the seat of the difficulty, and downward 
passes, with gentle friction, be made, as though there 
was an intention to draw away something, and cast 
it from the system. Catamenial, and other ob- 
structions of long standing, have, in this way, often 
been speedily removed. a 

If local weakness, or paralysis, is to be remedied, 
passes should first be made from the head down 
the spine to the part affected, over which frictions 
should be made, and the mind and magnetic action 
concentrated upon it, with the idea of giving strength. 


MAGNETIZED WATER. 


Mesmer, and some of his earlier followers, fre- 
quently employed magnetized water, with the hap- 
piest results, in the cure of various diseases. Of 
late years, however, this agent has not been so fre- 
quently employed, I suppose, owing to the difficulty 
which most people have in perceiving the rationale 
of its operations. But if anything were needed in 
addition to innumerable facts which might be cited, 
to prove its efficiency in certain cases, it is afforded 
in the recent physical experiments of Baron Von 
Reichenbach, in which it was indubitably proved 
that an awra proceeding from the human hand may 
be absorbed and temporarily retained by water, 
which receives from it certain marked properties of 
acting upon the human nerve. Water may be 
magnetized by grasping a tumbler containing it in 
both hands, fixing the mind intently upon it, making 
passes over it, and occasionally breathing upon it, 
vigorously willing that it shall have the required 
medicinal properties, which latter must be clearly 
conceived in the mind. This operation requires not 
over five minutes. Water prepared in this way 
may be made to act as a cathartic, an emetic, a 
sudorific, or almost any other medicine, provided 
the patient is magnetically susceptible ; and Ihave 

known somnambulism and clairvoyance to be 
quickly produced by drinking two-thirds of a tum- 
bler of magnetized water, prepared without the 
knowledge of the patient. 
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The efficacy of all these processes will be im- 
mensely increased, if you can succeed, by any me 

_ in strougly impressing, or magnetically fascinating 

the mind of the patient with the idea that the re- 

sults sought for will, and must follow—because this 

impression or fascination has the effect of concen- 


INFLUENCE OF MENTAL IMPRESSIONS, 


. 


trating the whole nervous, sanitive force of t 1e pa- 
tient’s system, to the point where it is required to 
perform its work. Thisis the secret of the “ electro- 
psychologists,” or “biologists,” so called, some of 
whom believe that a pressure upon a particular 
nerve adds great efficacy to the eperation, by giv- 
ing them control of the patient’s mind. Cases of 
long standing paralysis have often been almost in- 
stantly restored by this process; and deeply-seated 
spinal and other diseases have been speedily eradi- 
cated by it. 


There is scarcely any disease which may not, in 
some degree, be alleviated by some one or more of 
the foregoing magnetic processes, properly followed 
up by a suitable operator ; and no benevolent per- 
son should be without some knowledge of these 
therapeutic forces which nature herself has pro- 
vided. 


CURE OF BAD HABITS. 


Not only has magnetism been instrumental in the 
cure of numerous physical maladies, but it has a'so 
been effectually employed in the eradication of 
morbid appetites and passions. 
stances persons have been cured of deeply-rooted 
habits of chewing and smoking tobacco, and of 
drunkenness, not to speak of minor irregularities of 
habit. The way in which this is done is very sim- 
ple. While the person is under the magnetic influ- 
ence sufficiently to be eas ly controllable, or while 
he is under that state of fascination called by some 
the “psychological state,” let him be firmly and 
earnestly assured that he will never have any more 
love of rum, or tobacco, or whatever may be the 
obnoxious article in which he has indulged, and that 
the taste of said article will thereafter instantly pro- 
duce nausea. If the impression has been firmly 
made upon the interior of his mind, the effect will 
be to change the organic predisposition of that 
mind, and hence to suspend the obnoxious habit for 
months, or until the force of that habit has had 
time to naturally decline by disuse. 


In numerous in- 


In the foregoing remarks, I have, of course, only 
given the general rules for the application of the 
magnetic influence. The processes herein recom- 
mended may be considerably varied, according to 
the pleasure of the operator, or the nature of 
special cases. Every one who has a benevolent de- 
sire to employ this agent in the relief of disease 
and suffering, will instinctively fall into methods 
which with him are most effectual; but the fore- 
going methods may be always safely followed, and 
with the generality of operators they are about as 
effectual as any. 

I will close with a word of personal caution: if 
the operator finds himself inclined to sympathize 
with, or to receive in his own system, the pains of 
his paitient, he should keep himself constantly ac- 
tive, and never allow himself to become passive, 
during the operation ; and after this is closed, he 
should rub and shake his hands and arms, and ex- 
ert his will for a few minutes, to throw off any in- 
fluence which his system may have imbibed. It is 
also useful for him to subject himself to the mag- 


_ netic operation of another for a few minutes, If 


these precautions are not observed, the neglect may 
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occasion the operator hours, or even days of suffer- 
ing, as the writer can testify from repeated and 
very decisive experience. W. F. 
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THE PEACH. 


This most delicious fruit is a native of Persia and 
China, and was brought to Italy by the Romans, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, about the twen- 
ty-fifth year of the Christian Era. It was cultiva- 
ted in Great Britain about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and brought to this country about 
the year 1680. 

In no country is the peach so abundantly grown 
as in the United States. It succeeds well in favor- 
able localities, from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The most extensive peach-growing regions of the 
United States are in New Jersey, Delaware, West- 
ern New York, and Northern Ohio, but we have 
seen as fine peaches, and as abundant crops in New 
England as anywhere else in the Union. 

In England and France it does not thrive except 
it be sheltered by walls. China and the United 
States are the only temperate climates where the 
peach and the apple both attain their highest per- 
fection in the open orchard. 

In general, the peach-tree is short lived, but to 
atone for that, it is of very rapid growth, is easy of 
cultivation, and bears very young. In favorable 
soils, they live for thirty years, and some are known 
to be one hundred years old. 

No section of our country should be without 
peaches. In high and low localities, a hill is gene- 
rally better than a valley for the peach tree, asit is 
less likely to grow rapidly, and therefore becomes 
more hardy, and because a hill is less frosty than a 
valley. The early starting of the tree in the spring 
often exposes the fruit to late frosts. This may be 
obviated by covering the roots, after an ice storm, 
with straw, chip rubbish, tan, or anything that will 
act as a non-conductor of heat, and keep the frost in 
the ground. A situation on northern slopes, or hill- 
sides, prevents the trees from an early advance, and 
consequent liability to spring frosts. 

A friend of ours, in Simsbury, Conn., has a large 
peach-tree standing on an embankment four feet 
high, on the north side of his house, which has al- 
ways borne abundantly for the last thirty or forty 
years. When peaches fail everywhere else, this 
may be relied on for a crop. The roots are shaded 
by the house, and the embankment freezes three or 
four feet deep, and retains the frost very late inthe 
season. When other trees begin to put forth leaves, 
this tree scarcely shows the least swelling of the 
buds ; but although the fruit may be a week or two 
later than if the tree had a southern exposure, no 
late frost destroys the fruit, and it never fails to yield 
a very large and excellent crop. 

In very warm, rich soil in gardens, yards, and 
sheltered places, the peach-tree grows too vigor- 
ously, and too late in the season, to allow the wood 
to mature, which makes it necessary to head in the 
shoots before the growing season is over, that the 
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wood may harden. This will prevent the tree from 
winter-killing. It costs so little to cultivate the 
peach, and it so soon comes to bearing, that every 
family should devise means to raise a supply of this 
queen of fruits. If one mode of culture, or one 
locality fail, try another. If the soil be too rich, 
excayate for the trees, and fill with lighter, harder, 
and leaner soil. If the locality be too sterile, pre- 
pare a bed of warm, enriched soil, in which to set 
the tree, and by some means, or by a/Z means, se- 
cure a few trees for a family supply of this luscious 
fruit. 

We deem it necessary, only, to encourage the cul- 
ture of the peach in all climates, soils and situations 
in our country, for no one needs a eulogy of the de- 
liciousness of the peach to incite the desire to pos- 
sess it. Any praise of ours would be “wasteful 
and ridiculous excess.” That desire exists with all, 
In many situations, the way to succeed, is the only 
question. Knowledge, energy, and patience will 
triumph over every difficulty, and rock-ribbed Ver- 
mont, the sunny South, and the broad alluvial West, 
may alike revel in the lusciousness of the blushing 
“ Rareripe,” or the soft cheek of the melting “ Malta.” 
If man were true to himself and to dame Nature, 
he could make a “garden of Eden” of our broad 
land, in its abundance of healthful and “tempting” 
fruit. This we shall hail as a land-mark of refine- 
ment, of happiness, and of a higher civilization. 
Let us sigh less for “flesh pots” from the reeking 
shambles, the spices of India, the unhealthy berry 
of Java, and the nerve-shattering shrub of China, 
and seek from the bounteous lap of the fruit-goddess 
her annual round of blessings. From her hands let 
us take the delicious repast. Every day in the year 
her horn of plenty overflows, and our mouth waters 
at the contemplation. 

While we write, we have on our tablea gorgeous 
bunch of Hovey’s finest seedling strawberries, and 
one of the soundest and richest Roxbury Russets, 
which was gathered from the tree last October, and 
gives good promise to last till October again, if we 
do not consign it to the fate which soon awaits the 
strawberries before us. 

Propacation.—The peach is the most easily prop- 
agated of all fruit trees. The stones, planted in 
autumn, will vegetate in the spring, and grow three 
or four feet high, and may be budded in the follow- 
ing August or September. In two years it will 
yield a small crop of fruit, and the next season will 
bear abundantly. It is a common mode to bury 
the peach stones in thick layers, in some warm cor- 
ner of the garden, and in the spring take them up 
and crack the stones, which are usually in part 
open, and plant the pits about an inch deep in the 
nursery rows where they are to grow. 

Grafting the peach is not very successful; and 
budding, which must be done in a careful manner, 
is the usual mode. The same rules govern the bud- 
ding of the peach that apply to other trees, but re- 
quires extra care, The buds should be inserted quite 
near the ground. The next season the main stock 
should be removed or headed down in March, and 
in good soil the tree will grow to the hight of five 
or six feet, when it may be transplanted asa stand- 
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RODMAN’S CLINGSTONE. 


This peach is considered by many equal to the Oldmixon, but ripens later, and is generally found in 
our markets when most other peaches are gone ; it is consequently the more appreciated and sought 
after by cultivators of peaches, as an advantageous kind to cultivate. On the whole, it may fairly be re- 
garded as one of the best varieties of the peach. It is of large size, of globular form ; its color, pale 
yellow, with a rich and spreading blush ; its flavor sweet, rich, and choice. It ripens m September. 








In cold soil and high latitudes, the plum stock is 
successfully used in which to bud the peach, and in 
England this mode is universal. It makes ahardy, 
but a dwarf tree. Care should be taken toget pits 
from healthy trees, which are in no degree affected 
with the disease called the “ Yellows,” as it will af- 
fect the young trees. 

Som,—Although thousands of acres of light, 
thin, sandy land in the Middle States are devoted 
to the growth of peach trees, they require a top- 
dressing of manure to sustain them in vigorous 
bearing, but the trees are very short lived. The 
poorest soil for the peach is a heavy, compact clay. 
A pit may be dug, and sand, compost, chip manure, 
and other light, warm substances put in as a seat 
for trees. Slight mounds may be raised on wet 
soil, and, by careful tillage, with light manure and 
sand, good, healthy trees may be obtained. The 
very best soil for the peach is a deep, rich, sandy 
loam; but where this does not exist, effort should 
be made to secure a similar soil for the treeto stand 
in, by artifitial means. On very light soil, the roots 
of the trees are too near the top of the ground to 
admit the plow without injury. A top-dressing of 
manure may be harrowed in, and the soil thus kept 
sufficiently loose, without injury to the roots. In 
heavy soil, where the roots run deep, cultivation 
with the plow is highly beneficial. Summer crops 
may also be taken, without injury to the trees, nor 
do the trees for two or three years detract much 
from the crops. The peach pays better for thorough 
tillage than most people are aware, if we may judge 
from the almost universal neglect of them. Thou- 
sands of localities have been condemned for peach 
growing, simply because no attention has been paid 
to their proper cultivation. 

Tue Borze.—This is the great bane of the peach 
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tree. The egg is]aid by a wasp-shaped miller, at 
the roots of the tree, which, when hatched to a 
worm, bores into the bark, and sometimes passing 
between the bark and wood, completely girdles the 
tree. The depradations of this worm may be known 
by the exuding of gum around the roots. Every 
spring and fall an examination of each tree should 
be made, and with the point of a knife the worm 
may be found and destroyed. The best preventive 
against the borer is a quantity of air-slacked lime, 
or unleached ashes, laid close around the trees. 


Some people fear to use ashes around their peach 
trees, or lime that has not been robbed of the 
most of its alkaline properties, but in this opinion 
they are erroneous. A young man in Pennsylvania 
a few years since, came in possession of his father’s 
property, and turned off a widow who had resided 
for a long time on one corner of the estate. He 
desired to pull down the cottage, and the poor 
widow, who had reared her children there, and nur- 
tured a little orchard of choice peach trees, felt 
highly indignant at being obliged to quit all her 
endearing associations, and especially the orchard ; 
and the more so, as the new landlord refused to 
make her any compensation for her improvements, 
She determined that he should not enjoy the profit 
of her peach trees. With the intention of killing 
them, she poured hot lye around the roots of every 
tree. But instead of seeing them wither and die, 
she was surprised to see them bearing finer fruit, 
and more abundantly than ever before. Her effort 
for revenge turned out a benefit, and she became 

er, if not better. 

Tur YxELLows.—This disease is so called from 
the leaves turning yellow. No cure is known for it, 
but the tree should at once be torn out, root and 
branch, and burned, as the disease is known to be 
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infectious. It is generally, if not always, propaga- 
ted in new localities, by planting seeds or budding 
from unhealthy trees. Great care should be taken 
to guard against this evil. 

Pruning should be done as early in the spring 
as may be—say the first of March. The first bear- 
ing year the proper mode of pruning is shortening 
in, or cutting off half the last year’s growth all 
round the head of the tree, and also of the inner 
branches. This course should be pursued during 
the life of the tree, and is practiced by the best 
fruit-growers in this country. 





Physiological Hepartment. 








THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN. 
BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 


Having, in a former number of the Journal, 
spoken of the skin as a perspiratory apparatus, 
and also of its exhalations, we have thought that it 
might not be uninteresting to continue this sub- 
ject further, on the functions of the skin in 
general—its anatomy and physiology. We have 
always found that in proportion as the offices 
of the skin were understood, was the desire to 
attend to its health. Stupid indeed is that mind, 
which is not awakened to a lively interest, and 
that does not feel the importance of this subject, 
in considering the vast number of organs inti- 
mately connected with the skin, and the close 
relation which subsists between the cutaneous 
surface, and every other portion of the human 
frame. 

By actual observation with the microscope, 
some of our physiologists have counted within 
one square inch, on the palm of the hand, 3,528 
perspiratory pores. Now, each of the pores 

~ being the aperture of a little tube, of almost a 
quarter of an inch in length, it follows, that in 
the square inch of skin, on the palm of the 

~ hand, there exists a length of tube equal to 882 
inches, or 73+ feet. 

Surely such an amount of drainage as seven- 
ty-three feet, in every square inch of skin, as- 
suming this to be the average of the whole 

ae 
. naturally introduces itself, what if this drainag 
be obstructed? Can we adduce a stronger ar- 
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body, is something wonderful, and the thought 


gument for enforcing the necessity of attention 
to the skin, than this anatomical fact ? 






































ANATOMY OF THE SKIN. 

This is a magnified section of the skin. 1, the eptderma, 
or scarf-skin. Its external surface is hard and insensible 
4, the derma, or true skin, composed of elastic tissue 
abundantly supplied with nerves, blood-vessels, and lym- 
phatics. In this layer the sensation of the skin resides. 
5, Adipose cells ; 6,a gland and spiral perspiratory duct; 
7, straight perspiratory duct; 8, hairs; 9, short ducts, sup- 
plying nourishment to the hair from glands; 2 and 3, coni- 
cal ridges o1 the skin, as seen in the palm of the hand, these 
appertain alike to the true and the scarf skin. 

On the ends of the fingers, where the ridges 
of the sensitive layer of the true skin are some- 
what finer than in the palm of the hand, the 
number of pores, on the square inch, exceeds 
that of the palm. As an estimate of the length 
of the tube of the perspiratory system of the 
whole surface of the body, it is thought that 
2,800 might be taken as a fair average of the 
number of pores in the square inch, and 700, 
consequently, as the number of inches in 
length. Now, the number of square inches of 
surface, in a man of ordinary length and bulk, 
is 2,500; according to this estimate we shall 
have the number of pores seven millions, and 
the number of inches of perspiratory tube, one 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand, or 
forty-eight thousand yards, or nearly twenty- 
eight miles of perspiratory capillary tube in the 
human system !! © 

The skin may be considered as a curiously 
fitted envelope, formed of the most delicate 
network, whose meshes are minute, and whose 
threads are multiplied even to infinity. They 
are so minute that nothing can be seen, by the 
eye, passing through them, and yet they dis- 
charge every moment when in health, myriads 

& ; 
of superfluous incumbrances from the body. 
This great amount of vapor, which constitutes 
what is called insensible perspiration, arising 
from the warm business transacted within the 
body, is carried off by these real, though imper- 
ceptible funnels. 

It has been proved, by actual experiment, 
that the healthy individual daily, and insensibly, 
perspires more than three pounds weight of su- 
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perfluous and impure humors on an average, 
though this amount depends very much on cir- 
cumstances. Some have estimated the amount 
as two-thirds of all that is taken into the sys- 
tem. Who, then, can rightly appreciate the 
evil, pain, and misery, that must inevitably re- 
sult to the person if these pores are obstructed, 
and this vast amount of morbid matter is retain- 
ed in the body. The blood being loaded with 
this impurity, carries it to every fibre and tissue 
of the whole man, and hence we perceive that 
every form of disease may arise from this pri- 
mary obstruction in the cutaneous surface. 


The threads which make up this network are 
so multiplied, that the point of the smallest 
needle cannot pass even through this skin with- 
out peircing some one of these threads, and 
drawing blood. So we have, besides the pores 
above mentioned, a minute anartamoses of the 
eapillary veins and arteries, and such an infinite 
number of nerves, and absorbents, that it might 
be said that the true skin is made up of nerves, 
blood-vessels, and absorbents. 


By this organization we are placed in imme- 
diate connection with the surrounding atmos- 
phere, which particularly affects us through the 
skin, and exerts its influence on our health. 
We also feel, directly through this medium, the 
qualities of the air, cold, heat, pressure, and 
rarefaction. 


Important as is the skin to external life, it is 
no less so to the internal economy of the body, 
where it appears to be peculiarly designed to 
preserve the grand equilibrium, of the different 
systems, by which the frame is supported in its 
vital and animal functions. If any stagnation, 
accumulation, or irregularity, arise in the fluids, 
the skin is the great and ever-ready conductor 
through which the superfluous particles are 
separated, the noxious volatilized, and the fluids 
stagnating in their course, are effectually at- 
tenuated. 


By the healthy exercise of the cutaneous sur- 
face, many forms of disease may be suppressed 
in their early stages, and those which have al- 
ready taken place, may be most effectually re- 
moved. No disease can be healed without the 
co-operation of the skin. To illustrate this 
idea, let us suppose six individuals to be expos- 
ed to cold and dampness, and all should “take 
cold,” as we term it. Now no two are affected 
alike, one will have a sore throat, another a 
catarrhal affection, a third will have pieurisy, a 
fourth will suffer from rheumatism, a fifth will 
be attacked with general fever, and the last will 
shiver with the ague. Whence this difference ? 
It simply arises from the constricted state of 
the skin, which prevents the morbid matter from 
passing off, and hence it is carried by the circu- 
lation to the weakest organ in the system, the 
throat, head, lungs, &c. Here then we see the 
great art of the physician consists in the proper 
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management of this organ—the skin—for in 
proportion as we get up a normal action in the 
cutaneous surface, do we perceive that the 
health is restored. 
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EDUCATION! 
NUMBER VIIL 
BY WILLIAM ELDER, M.D. 





We proceed, as proposed in our last article, to 
disprove the popular opinion that the affections are 
located in the viscera of the chest and abdomen. 

The following facts and considerations are 
thrown together very hastily and perhaps with 
too little order for effect, but they are given as 
much to indicate the proper method of the in- 
quiry as to attain its end:— 

Many animals, endowed with certain feelings 
are quite destitute of the organs to which this 
hypothesis ascribes them—lInsects, subject to an- 
ger and hate have neither liver nor bile; or, if 
microscopic facts of the negative kind be doubt- 
ful, it is at least certain that lambs of the gentlest 
temper have as large livers as the most pugna- 
cious dogs of the same size. Generally—the 
dog, the sheep, the lion, the horse, the tiger, and 
the wild boar, have viscera and nervous arrange- 
ments in the great cavities of the trunk not at 
all different in those respects which, according 
to the theory in dispute, must account for their 
difference of propensities and passions. They 
are marked, in fact, by no peculiarities of visce- 
ral structure but such as the digestion of their 
dissimilar aliments require. 

Again: the organs in the chest and abdomen 
of young children are in high activity and per- 
fection, and are even more excitable and vigorous 
than in adults; yet several of the feelings at- 
tributed to them, (such as compassion, friend- 
ship, conscience, and religious hope, and fuaith,) 
either appear not at all, or in a very inferior de- 
gree. The heart, for instance, is fully developed 
and very active long before all the loves ascribed 
to it are manifested at all, and the manifestation 
in no period of life isin any constant proportion 
to the development of the organ. 

Again: complete idiots have all these organs, 
sometimes in great perfection of power and in 
full health, but none of the feelings that by this 
doctrine should belong to them. 

Again: the feelings are not deranged invari- 





ably in proportion as the viscera are diseased. 
It is not denied that their morbid states are oc- 
casionally the cause of moral disease, (and 
alienation, of the intellect also, though only the 
emotions are said to be seated in the diseased 
parts,) but such diseases, it would be easy to 
demonstrate, result directly from morbid actions 
propagated to the brain from their primitive seat 
in the viscera, and so result in mental and moral 
disturbance. 

Furthermore: it is a principle in the animal 
economy that every organic part performs only 
one function—a principle of the highest import- 
ance in the study of the vital laws, and capable 
of the clearest elucidation, (which is deferred 
till we consider the subject of mental analysis 
and the plurality of the mental organs.) 

But this doctrine would make the heart of the 
tiger, which circulates his blood, the seat of his 
cruelty, and, to add contradictions to confusion, 
it makes that of the lamb the organ of meek- 
ness! In the human subject it is hardened with 
such quantities and contrarieties of work as 
are quite sufficient to derange and break it in 
the happiest individual—it must do up our 
loving of all sorts, and every variety of hating; 
our hoping, and doubting, and believing; fight- 
ing and fearing; rejoicing and sorrowing, and, 
indeed, everything else that takes the form of 
feeling in our complex experiences! Tone and 
temperament of body have, indeed, much to do 
with our emotional nature and moral character, 
but itis only as giving tone and temperament 
that the liver, lungs, heart, and spleen have any 
modifying influence upon our feelings. It is 
impossible that they should be the immediate 
instruments of the effective powers, and pas- 
sional impulses. 

It is trae that the emotions so ascribed to 
these parts of the body are felt in them, and 
much of the foree of passion is often expended 
upon them. Joy and sorrow suspend the appe- 
tite; grief affects the lungs, and sighs and groans 
indicate the seat of the corporeal suffering, as 
well as give it its natural expression. In fear 
the heart flutters as if it struggled for flight ; 
and in honest indignation swells as high and 
beats as boldly as might serve for the elocution 
of the sentiment; but all these and many other 
conspicuous affections of these viscera no more 
entitle them to claim the office of producing the 
feelings, than the eyes that stream with pity, 
the lips that quiver in anger, or. the knees that 
smite each other in affright, may justly claim to 
be the seats of compassion, rage and fear. Those 
affections of the heart, stomachy»eyes, lungs, 
lips, and limbs, are like effects of actions begun 
in a distant part, the brain, and are propagated 
to them by virtue of those sympathies which 
link all the parts of the frame into unity of 
suffering and harmony of action, so that “ when 
one member suffers all the others suffer with it, 
and when one member is honored all the others 
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rejoice with it.” Whatever be the necessity 
and use of these sympathies which thus involve 
the whole fabric, (as its parts are severally more 
or less nearly related to the center of life,) in 
a common weal or woe, and establish the inti- 
mate reciprocities of body and mind, the integral 
life is ordained in such arrangements of the cor- 
poreal structure as abundantly secures it. The 
viscera of the great cavities are by the great 
sympathetic nerve connected with the spinal cord, 
the brain, and with each other, and by the pneu- 
mogastric, a lesser sympathetic nerve, with the 
organs of voice, the eyes, nose, tongue, and 
with other parts of the brain. Now because of 
this universality of connection, a sensation in 
any particular organ is not sufficient proof that 
the change felt originated there where it is first 
perceived; nor, on the other hand, need the free 
play of these sympathies confuse the inferences 
of science drawn from such facts. Legitimate 
reasoning, nevertheless, finds a safe clue through 
the labyrinth, and rests upon certainties in the 
issue. 

We conclude from all these considerations 
that the popular and poetic language which 
seems to except moral emotions from among the 
functions of the brain, is only figurative and not 
at all philosophical, though not the less beauti- 
ful and effective for the service in which it is 
employed. 

The discussion of the doctrine which credits 
the production, instrumentally, of the propensi- 
ties and sentiments of our nature to the breath- 
ing, circulating, and digestive organs might have 
been spared if only its own proper conclusions 
were aimed at, but it is given now for other ser- 
vices which it is expected to render some other 
day. It helps, too, to impress the proposition 
that the mind is manifested by the material or- 
ganization, and that the brain is its immediate 
instrument, by impressing the method of philos- 
ophizing by which that proposition is sustained. 
The mental manifestations must be brought 
clearly within the region and rule of the mate- 
rial laws so far as they are really incarnated and 
phenomenally dependent, or we shall be thinking 
metaphysics over our studies in physics, and by 
a compensating blunder, perhaps, mixing up a 
muddy materialism with the highest specula- 
tions in the domain of spirit. 

s 
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INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS 


IN RESTRAINING VICE. | 
BY P. L. BUELL. 


Law originated with the eternal mind. Before 
man was created, laws were instituted by which 
a universe of worlds were kept in perfect order 
and regularity. The Creator of the world ad- 
mits of no disorder in the universe. When 
man was created and placed in the Garden of 

Eden, he had certain commands given him, to 
which were annexed a penalty for their violation, 
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These commands originated with Jehovah him- 
self, who is the author of human government. 
Man, being free to act for himself, violates the 
laws of God, and thus brings misery upon him- 
self. 


Jesus Christ came into the world, not to de- 
stroy the law, but to fulfill it. And in fulfilling 
what was spoken of him by the prophets, it was 
necessary that he should take the “ government 
on his shoulder.” It was also said of him, that 
“of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end.” The code of laws es- 
tablished by Moses differed materially from that 
promulgated by the Prince or Peace. By the 
law of the former, the adulterer was punished 
with death—the latter says, “ go and sin no 
more.” If mankind would do “by nature the 
things contained in the law,” there would be no 
necessity of restraining the actions of men by 
human enactments. 


Governments are naturally divided into three 
classes. The first is where the law of force 
exists, and then those who have the most physical 
power bear sway. All savage nations must be 
included in this class, and some that profess to 
be enlightened ought to be ranked with them. 
The second is where the law of justice is re- 
garded, which denotes an advanced state of 
knowledge and civilization. The third is the 
law of love, as given by Christ, which never has 
been fully carried into effect by nations, or, with 
a few exceptions, by individuals. It is a melan- 
choly fact that civilized nations are still governed 
in their conduct by the law of force; for they 
engage in wars of conquest without any justifi- 
able cause, and in war the motto is, “might 
makes right.” Many persons, with the light of 
the gospel and of truth shining upon them, 
pretend to believe that war is the natural state 
of man, and therefore justifiable. This feeling 
is a relic of barbarism, and can only be eradicated 
from the mind by instilling into it, in early life, 
the heaven-born principles of the law of kind- 
ness, 


Bonaparte was governed in his conduct by 
the law of force, when at the point of the bay- 
onet he made kings bow in humble submission 
to the dictates of his will. His moral sense 
was so obtuse that he thought men “ insane 
who would not do wrong under any temptation.” 
Those who fought with him, were not in all 
cases actuated by the law of force, neither were 
they destitute of the principle of justice. They 
were influenced in their actions by love; but it 
was the love of their leader which, when anal- 
yzed, amounts to selfishness. He being influ- 
enced in his actions by the law of force, and 
ruling a nation professing to be governed by 
the law of justice, his power was at an end 
when he was vanquished on the field of battle. 
If he,had been governed in his actions by the 
law of justice, and fought only to resist op- 





pression, and defend the rights and liberties of 
his countrymen, then he would have been “ first 
in peace” as well as “first in war,” and France 
would not have suffered him to remain in exile 
until his death. 


Washington was governed by the law of 
justice, when he fought against British op- 
pression; and the welfare of his country, not 
his own glory, seemed to be the motive that 
influenced him in accepting the office of Com- 
MANDER-1N-CHIEF of the American army. He 
had more of the law of love in his mind than 
most rulers; but he could not square his con- 
duct by it, for many, over whom he bore sway, 
needed the law of justice to be executed, that 
they might be kept fromerime. It is impossible 
for aruler to be governed in all his actions by 
the law of love; because the term “ruler” im- 
plies, at least, a demand for the law of justice. 
When the law of love shall have become uni- 
versal, there will be no need of governors of 
any kind, for no one will injure his neighbor in 
“mind, body, or estate,” if he truly and sin- 
cerely love him. We cannot expect that the 
law of kindness will be the governing principle 
of mankind, until a great moral reformation 
shall have taken place. Even among the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus Christ, protracted law 
suits are of frequent occurrence, which proves 
that they are governed in their conduct more by 
human enactments than by the law of love. 


That mankind are more easily restrained 
from vice by love, than by fear of punishment 
from a violation or the civil law, is generally 
admitted. Laws prohibiting the sale of ardent 
spirits in small quantities, frequently have the 
effect to make the intemperate take an extra 
step on the highway of drunkenness. An at- 
tempt to compel men to leave off their intem- 
perate habits by forcible measures, only tends 
to irritate them, by awakening a spirit of re- 
sistance, which otherwise might have remained 
dormant in their minds. Proof relative to the 
truth of this proposition can be adduced by re- 
fering to the success of the late temperance 
movement, the advocates of which made use of 
reason and the law of kindness alone to pursuade 
the drunkard to abandon his intemperate habits. 
Ancient writers, also, corroborate this proposi- 
tion, as will be seen by the following extracts, 

Horace says:—‘‘ The human race, bold to 
endure all things, rushes through forbidden 
erime.” Ovid remarks :—‘ We always endeavor 
to obtain that which is forbidden, and desire 
that which is denied.” Solomon says:—* Stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.” Such is the nature of the human 
mind that it longs for independence, and desires 
to be free from all human restraints. Men will 
disobey law, regardless of the penalty annexed 
to it, as long as human enactments are in force. 
The law of kindness is an emanation from 











Jehovah himself, and the germ of it exists in 
all sane minds. It has nothing to do with 
statute books, written constitutions, or articles 
of confederation, but exists in the inner man, 
and is engraven, as with a diamond’s point, in 
the secret chamber of the soul. It was mani- 
fested outwardly by the ‘Good Samaritan,” 
when he administered to the wants of a fellow- 
being who had been unfortunate. But its 
greatest influence will be manifested in the 
government of children, both in the family 
circle and in the school-room. Gain the love 
and respect of children, and they will not 
knowingly do anything contrary to the wishes 
of those who take the charge of them. Train 
children in this way, and they will need no law 
of force to make them obey the law of kindness, 
the germ of which is implanted in their minds. 
Let those who desire the temporal well being 
of the race examine this subject in its true 
light, and they will find a field of labor, which 
if engaged in, will assuredly compensate them 
bountifully for their toil. 
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PROGRESSION. 
REFORMS, AND THE OPPOSITION THERETO. 


BY JOHN PATTERSON. 


The current of human events ran on in aceord- 
ance with the ail-pervading laws which an Om- 
nipotent God had ordained. Human society, at 
times, advanced, and then reeeded—nations rose 
and fell—philosophy and learning ascended 
high above the horizon, attained the zenith, and 
blazed awhile, then sunk down behind the hills 
of ignorance, and disappeared. The human 
world had exhibited the phenomena of action 
and reaction—the tide of human affairs had ebbed 
and flowed; but, considered all in all, man had 
progressed, and taken a higher position in the 
seale of intelligent being. 

Such had been the upward tendency of hu- 
manity, when, at a certain point of time, as the 
expectant world was on the alert for wonders 
and prodigies, and looking out for a crisis in 
human affairs, there appeared amongst men the 
Precursor of a “ better day.” He came with glad 
tidings—brought down a spark from the fire of 
heaven, and kindled therewith a divine flame in 
the souls of many. He proclaimed principles 
and precepts—confirmed them by example—es- 
tablished them in the affections of his fellow- 
men, and announced them eternal and immutable. 

He was a great Moral Reformer—he leveled 
down old things with the might and energy of 
“one having authority.” His commission was 
sealed in heaven, and his weapons were those 
of truth. ‘Vith the same zeal that he pulled 
down, he built up. He braved popular opinion ; 
disregarded the learning and authoritative religion 
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of that day, and in the face of scoffs and frowns, 
maintained the divinity of his mission; pro- 
claimed truth at once new and unpopular; taught 
meekness and forbearance “on earth, peace and 
good will towards men.” He called mankind 
from the beaten paths of error, and pointed out 
a new and better way; and though his teachings 
conflicted with the popular dogmas of his age 
and nation, he faltered not, but announced the 
beginning of a new moral era. 

The bold hand with which Jesus—for it was 
he—struck down the errors of the past, and 
built up the truth of the future, alarmed all 
Jewry. Conservatism mustered its forees— 
armed them—gave them authority, and sent 
them against the Innovator. Their watchword 
was “blasphemer;” their armor, popular ig- 
norance and prejudice; their weapons, sophistry, 
bitter denunciations, and appeals to vulgar pas- 
sions. They entered upon the service with zeal, 
for every man 


“ —_. felt as though himself were he, 
On whose sole arm hung victory.” 


And their cause so sacred—the defense of the 
holy religion their God had given them—they 
went forth to save their altars and their oracles. 

The Scribes, Pharisees, priests, rulers, hypo- 
crits, and all, did their work of persecution in 
the sacred name of religion—the religion of their 
fathers—in the holy name of God. The people 
whom they excited, doubtless cast their reproach- 
es upon Jesus in all sincerity; while their inves- 
tigators avowed themselves the agents of a prov- 
ident parent, to preserve, untarnished and pure, 
the oracles and precepts of truth. They were 
the very sublimation of sanctimoniousness, and 
heaven’s favorites, because, forsooth, they were 
popular, and made long prayers in public places. 
Such were the enemies of Jesus, and such they 
presumed their cause and their warfare. 

But Jesus was not to be crushed so easily. 
His mission was a high one; God was on his 
side, and truth in his service was making its 
conquests. He felt his power, and knew that 
what seemed to his servants altars, temples, and 
holy religion, were only bigotry, ignorance, pride, 
empty ceremony, habit, and hypocrisy. So he 
declared, and listening multitudes heard. He 
inspired teachers—infused his spirit into kindred 
souls, and many joyfully enlisted under his ban- 
ner, and did battle in his cause. That cause 
was reform. 

Such is the conflict, sooner or later, between 
error and truth. The cause of the one goes 
down, and the other is crowned with success. 
Error loses champion after champion, and at 
last has not a devotee to shield it in its dying 
moments, or intreat the mercy of its triumphant 
foes—not a mourner, when it dies, to recount 
its virtues and its prowess, and perform the ob- 
sequies, Like an Egyptian condemned, it is at 
last denied the rites of decent burial, and is left 





—aye, put in the most public place—the high- 
way of history—to provoke the ridicule and sar- 
casm of after times. Truth, however, makes 
one proselyte after another, hopeful and enthu- 
siastic. Its armies become more numerous and 
mighty. It takes one stronghold after another 
—its dominions extend and strengthen, and at 
length become permanent and universal. 

But the orthodoxy of the synagogues was not 
so meek and yielding, as to endure such a bril- 
liant triumph, without an effort to arrest its con- 
summation. They brought false accusations 
against Jesus, and with wicked hands they nailed 
him to the cross. Moral force was found too 
feeble, tardy, and uncertain; they wanted some- 
thing summary and decisive. Physical force 
had virtues unknown to the moral; they slew 
the champion, and hoped thereby to crush the 
cause. But poor, weak, deluded man! those 
principles of virtue, which Jesus taught, directly 
at variance with the vengeance-seasoned code of 
the Jews, are as lasting as the Eternal himself. 
They exist in the nature of things—God is their 
author—they are stamped upon the universe of 
mind, and no power can erase them. They may 
lose for a time their throne in the human soul, 
but they will eternally strive for dominion there, 
till their reign becomes incessant, universal, and 
enduring. The Christian innovations existing in 
the institutions of nature, achieved a victory 
then, and they are destined to meet with triumph 
after triumph, until there are no more enemies 
to conquer. 

It is alaw that holds good with sects and 
parties, that at first, however pure, they at length 
become corrupted. At their origin, they are 
watched and persecuted, and hence they are 
careful to conduct themselves so as not to incur 
merited censure. They are actuated, indeed, by 
a higher motive. Having dared to abandon what 
is popular, and embrace what seems to them 
purer and better, they strive to do right, and 
avoid evil from motives of conscience. 

Progress turns the truth of the past into false- 
hood, and brings jewels, undreamed of, from 
heaven. The votaries( f truth amongst mankind 
regret the former, and take possession of the 
latter. A church, or a party is organized, and 
at length becomes popular—then refuses to join 
the monarch of progress—clings to the errors of 
the times in which it. originated—relies upon its 
present good name for future reputation, and at 
last becomes absolutely corrupted, and starts 
from its own festering body the particles too 
pure to associate therewith. Such, in the ad- 
vancing stages of society, is a law which holds, 
perhaps, universally true. 

This law applies with all its force to the re- 
ligious order to which the teachings of Jesus 
gave rise. The immediate followers of that 
Great Teacher exemplified the precepts of their 
master, and were a “ shining light” to the world. 
They stood in advance of their times—were the 
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reformers of that period—the promoters of hete- 
rodoxy amongst the Jews and Gentiles. They 
were the pure men of that day, but unfortu- 
nately their doctrines at length became popular. 
Constantine shared his power with the humble 
followers of the carpenter’s son—made them dig- 
nitaries in the church and state. This hastened 
the decline of the church, already begun, and it 
became the servile creature of the times. The 
barbarians overrun the Roman empire, and the 
church. They made the latter as degraded, and 
brute-like as themselves. The priesthood ac- 
commodated the administration of religion to 
the demands of a sensual and barbarous laity. 
Forms took the place of reality, and the simple 
virtues of Jesus were supplanted by supersti- 
tions, rites, and ceremonies, intended to obviate 
the necessity of a holy life, by purchasing heaven 
without it. Such was the state of the church 
when another reformer arose. 

He attacked, with a daring hand, the empty 
ceremonies and brutalizing practices of the au- 
thoritative religion. Christendom was prepared 
for the bold onset—light had begun to dawn, 
and a response to the reformer’s voice went up 
from the best and noblest. The movement be- 
came general and simultaneous—different locali- 
ties returned the echoes of each other—numer- 
ous laborers went forth to the field, and their 
hearts beat with hope, for the morning twilight 
of a glorious day was gleaming around them. 

The conservatives of error began to tremble— 
rude hands were pulling down their altars, de- 


filing their temples, interfering with their hopes - 


of heaven, and annihilating their safe-conducts 
thither. It was not to be endured, and the notes 
of the trumpet called the faithful to resistance. 
Their weapons, and their warfare, have already 
been described in their prototypes of an earlier 
period. They signally failed, in this instance, as 
in that, to accomplish the purposes intended. 
The principles of freedom and virtue they were 
meant to erush, have gained strength with pro- 
gress from that time to this, and are destined to 
an ultimate and eternal triumph. Such were 


Luther and his enemies—such the reform, and ° 


the war waged against it. 





MORBID IMPULSES. 


[We commend the following, from Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, to our readers, Looking at the 
various opinions and actions of man, in a Phreno- 
logical point of view, we have been enabled to 
solve questions not explainable by any other phi- 
losophy. Persons, who are continually having re- 
markable visions, may, if they can reason from 
cause to effect, find that they grow out of a warped 
or diseased mind. These strange visions are pro- 
duced by causes, always traceable, and they afford 
the philosopher exceeding interest. Delirium tre- 
mens, insanity, and mental hallucinations, are the 
consequences of undue cerebral excitement, pro- 
duced with or without artificial stimulants. The 
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mirror here presented, will enable some folks to 
see themselves, especially those who are so unrea- 
sonably full of wonder. ] 

“Please, sir, it’s seven o'clock, and here’s your 
hot water.” I half awoke, reflected moodily on the 
unhappy destiny of early risers; and finally, after 
many turns and grunts, having decided upon defy- 
ing all engagements and duties, I fell asleep once 
more. In an instant I was seated in the pit of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, gazing upon the curtain, and, in 
common with a large and brilliant audience, 
anxiously awaiting its rising, and the appearance 
of Duprez. The curtain does rise; the orchestra 
are active; Duprez has bowed her thanks to an 
applauding concourse ; and the opera is half con- 
cluded; when, just as the theatre is hushed into 
deathless silence for the great aria which is to test 
Duprez’s capacity and power, a mad impulse seizes 
hold of me. I haye an intense desire to yell. I 
feel as if my life and my eternal happiness depend 
upon my emulating a wild Indian, or a London 
“coster” boy. I look around on the audience; I 
see their solemn faces; I note the swelling bosom 
of the cantatrice, the rapt anxiety of the leader, 
and the dread silence of the whole assembly, and I 
speculate on the surprise and confusion a loud war- 
whoop yell would create; and though I foresee an 
ignominious expulsion, perhaps broken limbs and 
disgraceful exposure in the public prints, I cannot 
resists the strange impulse; and throwing myself 
back in my stall, I raised a wild cry, such as a 
circus clown gives when he vaults into the arena, 
and ties himself up into a knot by way of introduc- 
tion. I had not under-calculated the confusion, but 
I had under-calculated the indignation. In an in- 
stant all eyes are upon me—from the little piccolo 
player in the corner of the orchestra to the 
diamonded duchess in the private box; cries of 
“Shame! turn him out!” saluted me on all sides; 
my neighbors seize me by the collar, and call for 
the police; and in five minutes, ashamed, bruised, 
and wretched, I am ejected into the Haymarket, 
and on my way to Bow-street. 

“ Please, sir, it’s nine o’clock now; and Mr. Biggs 
has been, sir; and he couldn’t wait, sir; and he’ll 
come again at two.” 

I sit up in bed, rub my eyes, and awake to con- 
sciousness of two facts—namely, that I have not 
kept a very particular engagement, and that I have 
had a strange dream. I soon forget the former, 
but the latter remains with me for a long time very 
vividly. It was a dream, I know; but still it was 
so true to what might have occurred, that I half 
fancy I shall recognize myself among the police in- 
telligence in my daily paper; and when I have 
read the “Times” throughout, and find it was in- 
deed a dream, the subject still haunts me, and I sit 
for a long time musing upon those singular merbid 
desires and impulses which all men more or less 
experience. 

What are they? Do they belong strictly to the 

omain of physics or of metaphysics? How nearly 
are they allied to insanity? May there not bea 
species of spiritual intoxication created by imma- 
terial alcohol, producing, through the medium of 
the mind, the same bodily absurdities as your fluid 


alcohol produces through the directer agency of the 
body itself? How far can they be urged as exten- 
uating or even defending misdemeanors and crimes ? 
To guide me in my speculations, I run over a few 
cases that I can call to mind at once. 


There is the general fact, that no sooner have 
you mounted toa great eminence, than a mysteri- 
ous impulse urges you to cast yourself over into 
space, and perish. Nearly all people feel this; 
nearly all conquer it in this particular; but some 
do not; and there may be a great doubt as to 
whether all who have perished from the tops of 
the monuments have been truly suicides. Then, 
again, with water: when you see the clear river 
sleeping beneath—when you see the green waves 
dancing round the prow—when you hear and see 
the roaring fury of a cataract—do you not as surely 
feel a desire to leap into it, and be absorbed in ob- 
livion? What is that impulse but a perpetual 
calenture ?/—or may not the theory of calentures 
be all false, and the results they are reported to 
cause be in reality the results of morbid impulses ? 
I have sat on the deck of a steamer, and looked 
upon the waters as they chafed under the perpetual 
scourging of the paddles; and I. have been com- 
pelled to bind myself to the vessel by a rope, to 
prevent a victory to the morbid impulses that have 
come uponme. Are not Ulysses and the Syrens 
merely a poetic statement of this common feeling ? 


But one of the most singular instances of mor- 
bid impulses in convection with material things, 
exists in the case of a young man who not very 
long ago visited a large iron manufactory. He 
stood opposite a huge hammer, and watched with 
great interest its perfectly regular strokes, At 
first it was beating immense lumps of crimson 
metal into thin, black sheets; but the supply be- 
coming exhausted, at last it only descended on the 
polished anvil. Still the young man gazed intently 
on its motions ; then he followed its strokes with a 
corresponding motion of his head; then his left 
arm moved to the same tune; and finally, he de- 
liberately placed his fist upon the anvil, and in a 
second it was smitten to a jelly. The only explan- 
ation he could afford was that he felt an impulse 
to do it; that he knew he should be disabled ; that 
he saw all the consequences in a misty kind of 
manner; but that he still felt a power within, above 
sense and reason—a morbid impulse, in fact, to 
which he succumbed, and by which he lost a good 
right hand. This incident suggests many things, 
besides proving the peculiar nature and power of 
morbid impulses. Such things, for instance, as a 
law of sympathy on a scale hitherto undreamt of, 
as well as a musical tune pervading all things. 


But the action of morbid impulses and desires is 
far from being confined to things material. Witness 
the occurrence of my dream, which, though a dream, 
was true in spirit. More speeches, writings, and 
actions of humanity have their result in morbid im- 
pulse than we have an idea of. Their territory 
stretches from the broadest farce to the deepest 
tragedy. Iremember spending an evening at Mrs. 
Cantaloupe’s, and being seized with an impulse to 
say a very insolent thing. Mrs. Cantaloupe is the 
daughter of a small pork butcher, who having 











married the scapegrace younger son of a rich man 
by a sudden sweeping away of elder brethren 
found herself at the head of a mansion in Belgravia, 
and of an ancient family. This lady’s pride of 
place, and contempt for all beneath her, exceeds 
anything I have ever yet seen or heard of; and, 
one evening when she was canvassing the claims of 
a few parvenu families in her usual tranchant and 
haughty manner, an impulse urged me to cry, at 
the top of my voice, “Madam, your father was a 
little pork butcher—you know he was!” 

In vain I tried to forget the fact; in vain I held 
my hands over my mouth to prevent my shouting 
out these words. The more I struggled against it, 
the more powerful was the impulse; and I only 
escaped it by rushing headlong from the room and 
from the house. When I gained my own cham- 
bers, I was so thankful that I had avoided this gross 
impertinence that I could not sleep. 


This strange thraldom to a morbid prompting 
not unfrequently has its outlet in crimes of the 
deepest dye. When Lord Byron was sailing from 
Greece to Constantinople, he was observed to stand 
over the sleeping body of an Albanian, with a 
poniard in his hand; and, after a little time, to turn 
away muttering, “I should like to know how aman 
feels who has committed a murder!” There can 
be noaloubt that Lord Byron, urged by a morbid 
impulse, was on the very eve of knowing what he 
desired ; and not a few crimes have their origin in 
a similar manner. The facts exist; the evidence is 
here in superabundance; but what to do with it ? 
Can a theory be made out? I sit and reflect. 


There are two contending parties in our constitu- 
tion—mind and matter, spirit and body—which in 
their conflicts produce nearly all the ills that fiesh 
is heir to. The body is the chief assailant, and 
generally gains the victory. Look how our writers 
are influenced by bile, by spleen, by indigestion ; 
how families are ruined by a bodily ailment sap- 
ping the ‘mental energy of their heads. But the 
spirit takes its revenge in a guerilla war, which is 
incessantly kept up by these morbid impulses—an 
ambuscade of them is ever lurking to betray the 
too confident body. Let the body be unguarded for 
an instant, and the spirit shoots forth its morbid im 
pulse; and if the body be not very alert, over it 
goes into the sea, into the house-tops, or into the 
streets and jails. In most wars the country where 
the fighting takes place suffers most. In this case 
man is the battle-ground; and he must and will 
suffer so long as mind and matter, spirit and body, 
do not co-operate amicably—so long as they fight 
together, and are foes. Fortunately, the remedy 
can be seen. If the body do not aggress, the spirit 
will not seek revenge. If you keep the body from 
irritating, and perturbing, and stultifying the mind 
through its bile, its spleen, its indigestion, its brain, 
the mind will most certainly never injure, stultify, 
or kill the body by its mischievous guerilla tactics, 
by its little, active, imp-like agents—morbid im- 
pulses. We thus find that there is a deep truth in 
utilitarianism after all—the rose-coler romancings 
of chameleon writers. To make a man a clear- 
judging member of society, doing wise actions in 
the present moment, and saying wise and beautiful 
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things for all time, a great indispensable is—to see 
that the house that his spirit has received to dwell 
in be worthy the wants and capabilities of its noble 


occupant. 
FOO ____——__ 


Insanity From Tawartep Love.—A young man 
named Gregory, who was sent up on the steamer 
Buckeye, from the South, to enter a novitiate for the 
priesthood, at Bardstown, gave evident symptoms 
of derangement on the passage up, which caused 
him to be put in restraint. Yesterday, as the boat 
was coming through the canal, he was released, and 
very soon after made a violent assault on the 
steward of the boat, knocking him down, and as- 
saulting others. He was instantly taken in and 
confined again. 

We learn that he has been intended by his father 
for the life of celibacy requsite for the priesthood, 
but had become violently enamored of and attached 
to a young lady, who returned his passion. Paren- 
tal authority interposed, and the “course of true 
love ” was interrupted by his being sent from home 
to enter upon his religious exercises. The stroke 
was too much for his ardent and too susceptible 
heart, and his brain maddened to such a degree as 
to overthrow his reason, and render him a furious 
maniac. 

We understand that he brought letters to a re- 
spectable house in this city, to which the captain 
would apply to take care of him; otherwise, to ob- 
tain a permit for him at the Marine Hospital, till 
he is restored to reason, or is attended to by his 
friends — Louisville Democrat. 


[A well balanced brain, or an acquaintance with 
Phrenology, would have saved this young man. 

Insanity results from the excessive action of a 
particular portion of the brain. We have, there- 
fore, every variety of insanity. In its milder form 
the individual is pronounced eccentric, while those 
more advanced are said to be “ warped”—but as 
they are harniless no artificial restraint is necessary. 
Others lose all self-control and become frantic, and 
crazy. Such cases require the most careful treat- 
ment, in order to restore the mind to a harmonious 
balance. Persons of a nervous temperament are 
more liable to become insane than others. Stimu- 
lants of all sorts should be avoided by those pre- 
disposed to insanity. The use of tobacco, tea, and 
coffee, are especially exciting, and effect the ner- 
vous system unfavorably. 

The friends of this young man took a wrong 
course to subdue his passion. When will men learn 
that no system of religion which would crush any 
of man’s primitive powers, such as the celibacy of 
the priesthood, is in harmony with the law of God, 
or the nature of man? “A Bishop,” says the Apos- 
tle Paul, “should be the husband of one wife,” and 
St. Peter himself had a wife. Woman was made 
for man; and the first recorded command of God 
had reference to mans connubial relations. Con- 
strained celibacy tends to animal indulgence or cor- 
rupt imagination, or breaks out, as in the above 
case, in insanity. 
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He who is too proud to acknowledge that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday will hug error 
till he dies. 











Reuirwsy, 


Tur Naturat History or Man; showing his Three 
Aspects of Prant, Beast, and ANGEL: 

I. Pranr Lire, comprising the Nutritive Ap- 
paratus. 
II. Breast Lirr, or Soul, the Phrenological 

Faculties. 

Ill. Anert Lirp, or Spirit, Jehovah’s likeness in 

Man. 

By Joun B. Newmay, M. D., President of Harrods- 
burg Female College, and Author of various 
works on the Natural Sciences. Illustrated with 
engravings. Price, for the mail edition, 50 
cents. Published by Fowlers and Wells: New 
York. 

Such is the title of a new work, of three hundred 

The ob- 

jects of which are given in the Auruor’s Prerace, 


12mo. pages, just issued from the press. 


as follows :— 


Many years ago, I accidentally noticed, in a ne- 
glected garden-spot, some rose, potato, and stramo- 
nium plants growing together, side by side. I 
asked myself why, it was that things so opposite in 
character, beautiful flowers, nutritive diet, and nar- 
cotic poison, should spring from the same plot of 
ground. For a long time I was utterly unable to 
give a satisfactory answer, though an irresistible 
impulse led me continually to think upon and ex- 
amine the subject. At length nature replied to my 
interrogatories, and light began to break, which 
gradually increased to the splendor of noonday. I 
recognized two powers, which held control over 
matter diverse to each other, but inducing harmony 
by their joint operation. These were the chemical 
and mechanical forces and the Vital Principle—the 
Pullers-down and the Builders-up of nature. The 
plants I had observed were, in common with their 
kind, produced from seeds. Each of these seeds 
had a living inhabitant, united with a portion of or- 
ganized matter, the whole inclosed in a husk. The 
Pullers-down, in endeavoring to decompose the 
seed, had stimulated its life powers, which, thus 
aroused to action, began evolving, seizing atomic 
particles, and combining them to suit its wants. As 
it expanded it carried the atoms along with it, giv- 
ing them shape and proportion, until it has reached 
its type of perfection, provided for the perpetuation 
of its species, and answered all the purposes of its 
creation. Why it left its habitation, and what be- 
come of it afterward, is also explainable. Five 
propertios of the Life Power, or five different modes 
of operation, were seen in all the entire Vegetable 
Kingdom, which thus became the exponent of Nu- 
trition and Reproduction. 

Ascending the living scale, animals display the 
working of the same five properties, for the same 
purposes. In consequence, however, of the addition 
of a nervous system to the apparatus of the life 
power, two new properties are manifested ; and the 
possession of this system consequently divides ani- 
mals from vegetables, Still continuing upward, I 
found that successive additions of nervous matter 
occasioned the display of new powers, and the 
Animal Kingdom became the exponent of Feeling 
and Intelligence. Fnally, [reached man, and, tra- 
cing him like the rest, from the embryo state, I dis- 
covered that he passed through a gradual and well- 
defined metamorphosis, beginning with the plant 
life, and successively passing through the various 
stages of the animal, until the highest has been 
reached. This method inevitably led me into Phre- 
nology, to which I had, from ignorance, been pre- 
viously opposed. I became conyinced that there 
was a foundation in nature for the doctrine of a 
plurality of faculties, and that each had a special 
organ in the brain. So far [had been engaged in 





studying the Vital Principle solely, in its various 
degrees of exaltation, But was man only a higher 
brute, a mere bundle of instincts, governed entirely 
by outward circumstances, to whom the same law 
of cause and effect applied that was observed else- 
where in nature? Did the scale still ascend, or 
not? I found that it did ascend, and that man was 
infinitely farther removed from the highest of the 
lower animals than they were from the plants. The 
rose differs from the orang-outang only in DEGREE, 
but man differs from the orang-outang in kinp. He 
possesses the plant and beast lives in their greatest 
perfection, but both are only his servants, his in- 
finitely inferior subordinates ; he has besides these, 
powers that make him a god in his own sphere. 
His nature declares him the lord of earth, and the 
fitting representative below of his Creator. 

It has been remarked, that whenever the true 
system of phylosophy would appear, it would con- 
verge into a focus, and show the reconcilement of 
many apparently opposing truths, scattered through 
the various existing systems. I made this trial, 
and began reading anew. As I perused the labors 
of others, my own views deepened and enlarged, 
and I thought I could perceive how far others had 
pursued the right track, and the point at which 
they deviated. Plato and Bacon both gave their 
support to the present views, and, more than all, 
they agreed perfectly with the literal interpretation 
of Holy Writ. So much had been done before me, 
that I much doubted whether anything new could 
be offered on the subject. I have made free use of 
the materials of others for the double purpose of 
drawing attention to their writings, and of confirm- 
ing my own positions. As the book is intended for 
the people at large, the language is plain, and all 
technical terms avoided. I would remark, in con- 
clusion, that I have endeavored, in every instance, 
to give a practical bearing to this outline of the 
Narurau Hisrory or May. 


Than this subject, nothing within our comprehen- 
sion is more worthy of examination. Indeed, it has 
engaged the most profound intellects of the world, 
And volume after volume, with conflicting theories, 
has been presented without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Until recently writers have been 
unenlightened, in a Phrenological point of view, 
and have had no correct foundation on which to 
base a theory comprehending the Narurat History 
or Man. And, even now, there is a wide field for 
intellectual speculation—but as the present genera- 
tion have advantages for investigation, superior to 
those who preceded them, it will be expected, as 
a matter of course, that more light will be imparted. 
May this volume enlighten us. 


——_____~6¢@ 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL ALMANAC FoR 1852. 


This most popular, entertaining, and useful annual 
for 1852, is in no sense inferior to any of its prede- 
cessors. It contains, beside the usual calendars and 
calculations, a portrait of De Witt Clinton, with his 
Phrenological developments, and an interesting 
sketch of his life and labors ; also spirited portraits 
of Prof. James J. Mapes; King Louis XVIIL.; 
Mr. Fay ; Lawrence Sterne, the wit; Frances Sar- 
gent Osgood, the poetess ; Louisa Sharp, the artist ; 
Ephraim Byrom, a great mechanical genius; Mrs. 
Coleman, a highly moral and talented woman, ac- 
companied by a description of the phrenological 
character, and a biographical sketch of each. It 
also contains the portraits of six vicious and eccen- 
tric characters from the penitentiaries and houses 
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of refuge, with a phrenological analysis of each. 
Their heads show great contrasts, and are worthy 
the study of all. A very interesting article on 
Physiognomy, illustrated with several portraits, 
showing the relation of Physiognomy and Phreno- 
logy, is worthy of special attention by all who have 
a zest for the study of mind. 

In this number there is a new feature, in an 
elaborate article on Animal Phrenology, embracing 
horses in contrast; wild and domestic dogs; the 
lion, fox, tiger, leopard, and several kinds of deers, 
In this article, comparative Phrenology is shown in 
the clearest light, and rules are given for judging at 
sight the mental qualities of animals, especially of 
the horse, which will enable all to decide between 
the vicious and the tractable, the stupid and the in- 
telligent. : 

This work also contains articles on the progress 
and prospects of Phrenology ; Jenny Lind; Wo- 
man’s Dress; Wonders of the Age; Education— 
proper and improper ; Phrenological facts; Defini- 
tion of the Organs ; Predictions for the Future ; and 
a variety of spicy hints and suggestions on health, 
habits, self-culture, pursuits for life, dc., dc. 

The Almanac for 1851 has had a circulation of 
about THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND, and we bespeak 
for this still greater popularity. 

Published by Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau- 


street, N. Y. Price, single, six cents, or twenty five - 


copies, $1.00, mailable. 


Aume Department, 


THE FOLLY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


It is not my purpose to find fault with the exist- 
ing order of society, without some weighty reasons 
for so doing, or condemn anything in the empire of 
fashion, unless it can be proved to be contrary to 
that higher law, the violation of which is sure to 
bring disquietude of mind, and consequent unhap- 
piness. 

The folly of fashionable life appears in its most 
glaring light when viewed in its desolating effects 
upon the immortal mind. Its destructive tenden- 
cies extend to all classes of society, and the poor, 
as well as the rich, are its willing slaves. The cot- 
tager, who toils early and late to obtain the means 











_to support his family in a style approximating to 


the latest Paris fashions, and the enterprising and 
successful merchant, who taxes all his energies of 
body and soul to obtain the same end, are alike 
guilty of a violation of the laws of their being. 
Fashionable parties, the main object of which is 


ostentation and display, unfit the mind for the 


sterner duties of life, and if indulged in to excess, 
destroy those finer sensibilities of the soul, that 
should beat in unison with sickness and suffering. 


| The evils of fashionable life are not confined to 


the openly immoral and vicious, but extend to those 
who profess to be governed in their conduct by the 
meek and lowly Saviour. Attend a party, made 
up of members of some popular church, and the 
conversation will be far more likely to turn upon 
some new style of dress, than upon the all-import- 
ant subject of the soul’s salvation. The church has 





thus become a school of fashion, where the young 
are taught by the all-powerful influence of exam- 
ple to be vain of external adornments. 

Extravagance in dress, equipage, furniture, c&c., 
may safely be numbered with the follies of fashion- 
able life. In our own country the fashions change 
so often that it is very expensive to keep pace with 
them. As society is now constituted, young per- 
sons, without an established reputation, will not be 
respected, or invited to join the first circles in town 
or city, unless their external adornments are in 
keeping with the fashionahle world. Talent, re- 
ligion, or the moral virtues, are not as good pass- 
ports into fashionable circles as dress and a little 
smattering of politeness, combined with a very 
common accomplishment—namely, deception. 

With such a state of society, the young are 
obliged to be fashionable or lose caste. Under such 
circumstances, it is not strange that there should 
be great eagerness manifested by all classes to ob- 
tain wealth in order to become fashionable. 

But the evil does not end here. The desire for 
gain, stimulated by too intense a longing for noto- 
riety, leads to dishonesty and crime. This fre- 
quently brings disgrace, and a disgust of life is 
thereby produced ; and the unhappy individual puts 
an end to his existence with hisown hand. Suicides 
are the most common where the sway of the tyrant, 
fashion, is the most despotic. The honest peasant 
is willing to bide his time, while the denizens of 
large cities, like Paris, and some on our own conti- 
nent that import their fashions from that fashion- 
able city, grow tired of life when they have but 
just begun to live, and with a “bare bodkin” make 
their exit to the “spirit world.” This fashionable 
way of getting out of the world will continue to 
increase, until the young shall have been thorough- 
ly educated in the science of human life, and the 
design of the Creator in giving them an existence 
on earth, 

Fashion is as despotic in its sway as the most 
tyranical despot that ever placed his iron heel upon 
the necks of his subjects. Does the cruel tyrant 
take the lives of his subjects? fashion does the 
same. Does an unfeeling monarch tax those over 
whom he rules to such a degree that poverty is the 
inevitable result ? fashion is guilty of the same un- 
kind oppression, 

Women, either from a natural fondness for dress, 
or from improper training in early life, are more 
completely under the sway of the tyrant, fashion, 
than men. They have been so deluded by its fas- 

»cinating influences, in years past, that they have, 
with their own hands, deliberately drawn the cord, 
which they knew would shorten their earthly ca- 
reer, thus proving the truth of the adage—* We 
may as well be out of the world as out of the 
fashion.” It is gratifying, however, to know that 
the dawn of a brighter day is beginning to illumine 
the fashionable world; and that the tyrant which 
has so long held the women of our country in bard 
but willing servitude, is about to lose his power to 
charm. We hope that the time is not far distant 
when the daughters of Ane will dress in ac- 
cordance with the laws of health—adopt a national 
costume, and cease forever to import their fashions 
from a gay and licentious foreign city. 


Akin to the folly of extravagance in dress among 
women, is the equally foolish fashion among men 
of using tobacco, Perseverance in either fashion is 
gradual suicide, as all honest physicians would 
testify, were they called upon to doit. Few, of 
all the millions in our own country, ever learn to 
use tobacco from any other motive than to gratify 
their vanity and pride. The public mind is just 
beginning to be enlightened upon the evil effects 
which follow the use of this narcotic. And fore- 
most among the evil consequences enumerated, is 
its tendency to create a thirst for alcoholic drinks. 
It has now become a fixed fact that nearly every 
confirmed drunkard makes use of tobacco in some 
form. 

“Rey. John Pierpont states that in all his travels 
throughout the country, he found but one drunkard 
that did not use this weed.” 

The author of a very interesting and instructive 
autobiography, now being published in the Water- 
Cure Journal, says:—“ Poll me the great State of 
New York, and you cannot produce me a hundred 
men, who habitually get drunk, who in no form use 
tobacco.” 

Let the folly, nay, the sinfulness of this fashion 
be presented to the public in its true light, and pa- 
rents and all who desire the welfare of the rising 
generation, will do everything in their power to 
prevent those who come within the circle of their 
influence from imbibing a habit, the tendency of 
which is to lead to intemperance in the use of ar- 
dent spirits. 

Thus it will be seen that the folly of fashionable 
life is not only making slaves of millions, but like 
an overflowing stream is constantly hurrying its de- 
luded votaries to that “bourne from whence no 
traveler returns.” To do away this evil, and teach 
man to live in accordance with the laws of his being, 
is a work well worthy the attention of every lover 
of the human race. 

The evils above enumerated, like all others tend- 
ing to the same results, arise from a perversion of 
our primitive mental faculties. Perverted Arrro- 
BATIVENESS and Imrratron, not guided by the intel- 
lectual and moral powers, lead mankind to follow 
ridiculous and mischievous fashions. Talk to man’s 
reason, and he will condemn the whole system of 
fashion; but with a badly educated and fevered 
Approsativensss, he will hug the viper still. One 
of the greatest errors of home education is in ad- 
dressing Approsativensss, or the sense of applause, 
on all occasions, and not the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Thus the child learns to live on applause, 


and make it the standard, the pole-star of conduct. 
PLL. B. 
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THE DEATH OF LITTLE MAY. 


We have been saddened to day by the death of 
May Vincent Osgood, the youngest daughter of the 
late Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, and better 
known among the friends of her lamented mother 
as “little May.” She died at the Spingler Institute 
of brain fever, aged eleven years and “eleven 
months, surviving her mother only a little more 
than a twelye-month. She was a child of rare 
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beauty, and remarkable precocity of intellect. At 
the age of eight years, she wrote the following :— 
SUMMER. 
BY A LITTE GIRL OF EIGHT YEARS, 


I love to see the pretty flowers, 
Among the sweetest summer bowers ; 
I love to see the violets blue, 

And the grass so fresh and new. 


After the summer shower has gone, 

I see the splendid rainbow’s dawn ; 
The pretty sky it looks so bright, 

It is a lovely, glorious sight Rosatie. 

The following impromptu was. written on Christ- 
mas eve, and given to her teacher as a bribe to be 
let off from writing her exercise in composition :— 

WINTER. 
The cold frosty mornings 
Of winter are here: 
And the keen piercing winds 
Blowing in without fear. 
The sleigh bells are ringing 
So merry and gay; 
While the snow balls are flying 
From boys now at play. 


The mothers and friends are fixing the tree, 
While the children are anxious to peep 5 

The older ones do not want them to see; 
They wish it a secret to keep. 


Many of Mrs. Osgood’s sweetest poems were in- 
spired by, and addressed to this beautiful child, 
whose untimely death will be mourned by many 
who have known her only as the darling of a poet’s 
heart—New York Mirror. 

[We copy the above as a warning to parents— 
and a sad commentary on the ignorance of the 
guardians of this child of genius—who, having an ac- 
quaintance with the first principles of physiology, 
might have saved her life. When will parents and 
teachers learn to guard against this “hot-bed” 
fashion of mental education at the expense of a 
delicately constituted body ?] 

eee 


TO YOUNG MEN. 
HOW TO CONDUCT DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


The New York Evening Post publishes the fol- 
lowing Phrenological letter from Horace Man :— 


A member of the Young Men’s Debating Society, 
of No. 111 Bowery, N. Y., has favored us with the 
following letter, addressed to that association by 
the Hon. Horace Mann, in reply to a communication 
asking his advice in relation to the best manner of 
debating :— 

West Newron, June 16th, 1851. 

I am very glad to be made acquainted with the 
existence of your society, and feel highly honored 
by your request for a word of encouragement and 
counsel. ; 

I have an inexpressible interest in young men, 
and wish I could live my life over again, that I 
might cause less of evil and more of good than I 
have done. But life is a book of which we can have 
but one edition ; as it is first prepared it must stand 
forever. Let each day’s actions, as they add 
another page to the indestructible volume, be such 
that we shall be willing to have an assembled world 
to read it. 
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You say you constitute a Debating Society, 
Will you allow me as a friend to make one remark 
on the subject of the choice of subjects, and 
another upon your habit of treating them. 


I would recommend that you choose topics for dis- 
cussion, which are, as far as possible, both theoretic 
and practical. The theoretic will exercise your 
speculative faculties, which are essential to com- 
prehensiveness, forethought, and invention; and 
the practical will cause you to keep continually in 
view the uses which may be made of your combi- 
nations of ideas. Both powers will make the man, 
so far as the intellect is concerned. 


My other remark is—and I am sure you will think 
more and more of it the longer you live—never in- 
vestigate, nor debate for Triumph, but always for 
Truth. Never take the affirmative or negative 
side of a question, till after you have mastered it, 
according to the best of your ability; and then 
adopt tke side which judgment and conscience as- 
sure you to be right. 

The mind is not only the object to be improved, 
but it is the instrument to work with. How can 
you improve a moral instrument by forcing it to 
hide or obscure the Truth, and espouse the side of 
Falsehood? If you succeed, you do but injure 
others, by inducing them to adopt errors; but you 
injure yourself more than any one else. The op- 
tician, who beclouds the glass through which he 
looks, is a wise man compared with the reasoner 
who beclouds his faculties. Keep one thing forever 
in view—the Trura—and if you do this, though it 
may seem to lead you away from the opinions of 
men, it will assuredly conduct you to the throne of 
God. 

With sincerest hopes for your welfare, 
I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 
Horace Mann. 


Cuenta of the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Firogeing in tHE Nayy.—The prohibition of 
flogging in the naval service of the United States 
meets with some strenuous opponents among the 
zealots for the old order of things. The abolition of 
the spirit ration, is also objected to by those who 
believe that good order cannot be maintained with- 
out grog. In reply to a circular issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, requesting an expression of 
opinion on the subject, Commodore Stewart, the 
senior officer in the navy, has written a letter to the 
Department, against the reform in question. On 
the other hand, Captain McIntosh, commander of 
the frigate Conqueror, and other officers of experi- 
ence and distinction, are decidedly in favor of the 
change. Captain McIntosh has fully tested the 
new law in his own vessel, and finds that his crew 
were never in better condition. He is convinced 
that the present arrangement is not only a practi- 
cable, but a wis d salutary reform, adapted to 
promote the authority of the officers as well as the 








elevation of the sailors. 


~ ashes. 





Demanp or THE British Minister For A De- 
SERTER.—The case of a man named Walsh, who de- 
serted from an English regiment, in the province 
of New Brunswick, and after his arrival in New 
York, enlisted in the United States army, has re- 
cently excited a deep interest in this city. At the 
instance of Sir Henry Bulwer, the British Minis- 
ister at Washington, Walsh was arrested by the 
civil authorities, and held to answer on a charge of 
stealing. His extradition was demanded under the 
provisions of the treaty for the mutual surrendry of 
criminals, by the governments of England and the 
United States. The accusation of theft was 
trumped up, in order to bring his case under the 
conditions of the treaty, as that instrument relates 
only to criminal offenses, and not to desertion from 
military service. On being brought before the com- 
missioner, Walsh told his own story, with excellent 
effect. His intelligence, enterprise, and resolution, 
completely won the sympathy of the spectators. 
He showed that his desertion from the British ser- 
vice was a deliberate act; that he came to the 
United States for the sake of enjoying his rights as 
aman; and that the charge of theft was wholly 
without foundation. A sum of money was raised 
by several citizens to aid him in his defense; and 
after a patient and impartial hearing, he was pro- 
nounced innocent of the crime alleged, and was dis- 
charged accordingly. The decision gave great 
satisfaction to the numerous persons who had be- 
come interested in the fate of the refugee, and who 
had watched the proceedings with profound 
anxiety. 


IvPRovEMENTS AT THE Sautt Sr. Marre.—Our 
accounts from Lake Superior give the most satis- 
factory illustration of Yankee go-ahead-itiveness. 
A number of new dwelling-houses, and stores,— 
some of them of an expensive character—are going 
up at the Sault. All kinds of business are brisk, 
and the operations of the mines, which have been 
in a high degree successful, give a constant impulse 
to activity and enterprise. We learn that a com- 
pany has been formed in Toronto, for building a 
ship-canal around the St. Marie Rapids, on the 
Canada side. The obstruction would be removed 
by a canal of less than a mile in length. This 
would add greatly to the value of property in that 
region, and furnish an important facility for the set-_ 
tlement of the country. < 


Coat 1n Orecoy.—The coal mines of Oregon 
promise to form a valuable addition to the mineral 
resources of the Far West. The coal, as yet, proves 
to be of an excellent quality, burning with an in- 
tense heat, and leaving no residuum but light red 
We have also favorable accounts of the 
Oregon gold mines, The miners are generally earn- 
ing about $10 a day, and it is supposed, the yield 
of gold is sufficient to pay well for at least half a 


century. 


Procress oF THE Mormons.—A new colony has 
been established by the Mormons at Iron County, 
about 250 miles south of the Salt Lake City. They 
left the parent hive in December last, under the 
charge of elder George A. Smith. The colony con- 
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sisted of about 130 men, with a few families. They 
took with them an abundant supply of teams 
farming utensils, and seeds. At the last accounts, 
they had a field of 1,600 acres, 400 of which were 
sown, and every prospect of a good crop. The 
place is well timbered, abounding in excellent 
water, and furnishing iron ore, alum, and probably 
coal, The authorities of the Great Salt Lake City 
have decided to erect an extensive rotunda, to be 
used as a Hall of Science, and the President, 
Brigham Young, was appointed to superintend the 
execution of the work. The intelligence of the 
formation of a territorial government of Utah, was 
received in January last, by the way of California. 
It was afterwards confirmed by the Eastern news- 
papers, but no official notice of the fact had been 
communicated by the general government. “We 
antitipate no convulsive revolutionary feeling or 
movement by the citizens of Deseret,” says the 
Deseret News, “but an easy, quiet transition from 
State to Territory, like weary travelers descending 
a gentle hill near by their way-side home.” 
Another colony is to be formed in the southern part 
of California, near San Diego, and the pioneers left 
Utah for this purpose early in March, with a train 
of one hundred and fifty wagons, amply provided 
with the materials necessary for the undertaking. 











New Femarr Costume.—The distinguished au- 
thoress, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, has delivered a lecture 
on this subject before a crowded audience in Hope 
Chapel. Her remarks were philosophical, «esthetic, 
and practical, considering the question in these 
various points of view. They were characterized 
by great force of thought, and beauty of expression. 
The lecturer exhibited some embarrassment on first 
rising, as it was her debut before a public meeting, 
but she soon recovered herself, and spoke in a style 
of flowing and graceful elocution. Her performance 
was received with enthusiastic applause. On a 
subsequent evening, the same topic was discussed 
by Mrs. Mary Gove Nichols, in a brilliant lecture, 
which combined the suggestions of experience and 
good sense, with a fine vein of humorous satire, 
and a pungent appeal to the freedom and humanity 
of the audience. The lecture produced a strong 
impression,—has been largely quoted in the news- 
papers of the day—and will no doubt exert a power- 
ful influence in behalf of the contemplated reform. 
Mrs. E, Oakes Smith has since lectured in Provi- 
dence, R. I, on the subject of the New Costume, 
where she was listened to by an intelligent and 
deeply interested audience A large number of 
the females employed in the Lowell factories ap- 
peared in the new costume at the recent celebration 
of the fourth of July in that city. The occasion 
was one of great interest, and passed off in a very 
satisfactory manner. A public meeting of ladies, 
interested in the proposed change of female cos- 
tume, has been held at Hope Chapel. Mrs. M. Gove 
Nichols was appointed President, and after a spirit- 
ed discussion, in which several ladies took part, a 
series of resolutions was adopted, recommending a 
style of dress which should relieye women of their 
present oppressive and exhausting burdens, and 
allow the freedom of motion essential to enjoyment 





and usefulness,—claiming the right to wear such a 
dress as is decent, becoming, and calculated to pro- 
mote ease, comfort, and health,—calling upon wo- 
men everywhere to proclaim their independence of 
degrading and hurtful fashions, and to adopt a 
costume which combines the elements of use and 
beauty,—and declaring that the dress proposed is 
not Turkish, nor Persian, but American, suggested 
by the wants, and produced by the skill of the wo- 
men of our own land. 





Horace Greerry on Spiretruat Rapprnes—It 
has been stated that Mr. Greely, has changed his 
opinions with regard to the Spiritual Rappings, in 
which, it is well known, he has taken not a little in- 
terest. It would seem from a letter to a London 
weekly journal, written by him after his arrival in 
England, that he has not yet been able to satisfy 
himself as to the character and origin of the sounds, 
This is the ground he has always occupied, vibra- 
ting between different views according to the evi- 
dence presented, but never an advocate, nor an op- 
ponent, of the spiritual origin of the demonstrations. 
The most important portion of Mr Greeley’s letter 
is as follows :— 

“ My opinions did certainly, at one time, incline 
to that hypothesis, [that the noises were made by 
spirits,] and I am still unable clearly to account for 
the phenomena I have witnessed, or believe to have 
been witnessed by credible persons, on any other 
grounds. But I now incline to the belief that Mes- 
merism, Clairvoyance, and Jugglery combined, may 
yet furuish a clue to the mystery.” 


Frax Currurr.—Since the recent invention of 
Mr. Claussen, by which the fibre of flax is softened 
after being submitted to a simple chemical process, 
the subject of its cultivation has begun to excite a 
good deal of attention among practical agricultur- 
ists. The Massachusetts Legislature, during their 
late session, appointed a committee to consider the 
subject. They reported, that flax can be raised in 
every State of the Union, at a moderate expense,— 
that, under a good system of tillage, it does not 
permanently exhaust the soil,—and that it may 
probably be substituted to advantage for cotton, in 
the manufacture of cheap fabrics. We understand 
that 46,000 acres of land in the State of New York 
were sown with flax in the year 1849. 


Tue Crops.—The reports of the crops, the pres- 
ent season, from all parts of the country, are highly 
favorable. The toils of the husbandman, from 
Maine to Minnesota, are rewarded with abundant 
harvests. In the Middle and Western States, the 
wheat crops have been unusually rich; in Maine 
and Massachusetts, there has been a great yield of 
hay ; and thus far the potato crop has shown no 
symptoms of disease. The prospects of Indian 
corn in the East, are not so good as in former years, 
but in the West, there is every appearance of a 
plentiful harvest. 


Frenca Cotony in Virainra—aA new colony 
has recently been established in Farewell County, 
Virginia, with the high sounding title of Egalitaires, 


or in English, Equalitarians. We know nothing of 
the character of the enterprise, except what we 
find in a Virginia paper, which shows that the or- 
gan of Ipxatiry is strongly developed, in regard to 
its financial prospects. We quote the account of 
the Winchester Virginian :— 

“They are, to the present age, what the Hugue- 
nots were to the Catholics, in the time of the inqui- 
sition: what the Catholics were to the Jewish Hie- 
rarchy ; what, in their turn, the Jews were to the 
heathen. The Egalitaires occupy themselves with 
the practical alone. They pay, jointly, and indi- 
vidually, attention to the useful sciences—such as 
Medicine, Philosophy, Mathenfatics, History, Phys- 
ics, and Chemistry. Their colony will embrace not 
less than three thousand families ina year. After 
paying all expenses, they will add to the produe- 
tive circulation not less than $96,650,000 per year, 
The Egalitaires support no useless profession, Their 
products are in common; their expenses are in 
common ; they live in common. Their fundamental 
principle is, equality in labor and in income. They 
now desire a loan of $100,000, divided into 20,000 
shares. Each share of $5, will realize a return of 
over $1,550, between 1853 and 1856.” 


A Wirp Boar in New Hamesuire—aA grisly 
boar, or wild hog, with tusks that would do credit 
to an elephant, was shot near Blue Hill, in Strafford, 
New Hampshire, recently. A small army of hunt- 
ers from the country went in search of him and 
his comrade, who had been committing great dep- 
redations in their fields. The dogs chased him, but 
he leaped over precipices as easily and as swiftly 
as an antelope, where they could not follow. A 
rifle, however, brought him down. He weighed 400 
Ibs., and the lads and lasses in the neighborhood 
had a great feast out of him. 


Cuurcn Action on Lanp Rerorm.—At the 
meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference of 
Illinois, at Batavia, Kane County, in May, the fol- 
lowing was adopted. 

Resolved, that land monopoly is one of the great- 
est sources of human misery that ever cursed our 
race, and we deem it our duty, as Christians, to 
keep land reform in the foreground, among our 
other reformatory principles, and co-work with God 
in the fulfilment of that prophecy, which declares 
that every man shall sit under his own vine and fig- 
tree. 


Homestrap Exrmprion—The Legislatures of 
New Hampshire and Connecticut have recently 
enacted laws for the Exemption of the Homesteads 
to the value of $500. The Legislature of New 
Hampshire has also framed a law prohibiting the 
collection of all debts for spirituous liquors, due by 
citizens of that State to creditors in other States. 


Tur Dounxers.—The General Conference of the 
Dunker religious sect, has recently held its annual 
session near New Hope, Agusta County, Virginia, 
numbering from five to ten thousand persons, from 
all parts of the Union. They met in the woods, 
and the editor of the Staunton Spectator, who vis- 
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ted the camp , observes: “ Beside the people, there 
were from ten to fifteen acres of horses in the 
woods. There seemed to be one or more horses 
tied to every tree, as far as the eye could penetrate 
the dark forest, contigious to the church.” This 
sect has numerous adherents in certain portions of 
Pennsylvania, where they bear a high character for 
industry, thrift, morality, and intelligence. 


Oreninc THE Prison Doors.—The prisoners 
confined for debt in the Baltimore gaol, were re- 
leased on the morning of July 4, the new Constitu- 
tion of that State prohibiting imprisonment for 
debt. A salute of one hundred guns was fired, the 
prisoners marched in procession from the gaol, and 
other expressions of congratulation were made, at 
the triumph of humanity over legal precedent, 


Drats or an Ocrogenartan.—The widow of the 
late William Colman, the founder of the New York 
Evening Post, died on the 8d of July, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty four. Mrs. Colman was the 
daughter of Dr. Haviland, a surgeon in the revolu- 
tionary army, who died from exposure, during the 
severe winter when Washington was at Valley 
Forge. In her earlier days, she was a reigning 
belle in New York Society, and maintained an in- 
timate acquaintance with Washington, Hamilton, 
John Adams, and other celebrities of that time. 
Her memory was crowded with recollections of 
scenes and incidents during that period, which, if 
committed to paper, would have made a delightful 
volume. She retained in her possession a large col- 
lection of letters, sonnets, valentines, epigrams, and 
other poetry, which her beauty and fascination had 
won from her numerous admirers, many of whom 
were persons of great distinction in public life, Her 
husband was a leading member of the old federal 
party, and for nearly a quarter of a century one 
of the most distinguished editors in the city of New 
York. During her widowhood, she lived in great 
retirement, but was the object of devoted attach- 
ment toa large circle of friends, to whom she had 
endeared herself by her admirable disposition, and 
constant benevolence. She resided for over fifty 
years in the same house in Hudson-street, which 
when it was first occupied was in quite an aristo- 
cratic quarter far out of town, but is now in the cen- 
tre of the business and confusion of the city. 


Tae Crirerey Acatnst Tosacco.—The conyen- 
tion of Congregational ministers, recently held in 
Boston, passed the following resolution in regard to 
the use of tobacco :— 

“Believing the use of tobacco, as a personal 
luxury, whether in the form of smoking, snuffing, 
or chewing, to be an injurious habit, uncleanly, un- 
healthy, and expensive ; and fearing that the use 
of this pernicious article is rapidly increasing in 
many sections of our land, particularly among the 
young: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this convention raise a committee, 
composed of a suitable number, which committee 
shall collect statistics relating to the sale and use, 
to the pecuniary and moral bearings of this narco- 
tic weed, and report to this body, at some future 


meeting, what action, if any, should be taken in 
the premises.” 

In pursuance of the resolution, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Rey. George Trask, of 
Fitchburg, Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford, and 
Rev. Leonard Woods, of Andover, to report on 
the subject hereafter. It is to be hoped that their 
action will tend to free the community from a per- 
nicious and abominable habit, which prevails to a 
disgusting extent in all parts of the country. 


FOREIGN. 


Scene in A Lonpon Cuurcon.—For some weeks 
past a series of discourses has been in course of de- 
livery at the Sunday evening services in St. John’s 
Church, the subject being the “ Message of the 
Church,” Sunday, June 22d, the special topic for 
the day was the “Message to the “Poor,” and the 
sermon was preached from Luke 16, by the Rey. 
C. Kingsley, the well-known author of “ Alton 
Locke.” In his discourse, the speaker eloquently 
enforced the peculiar views which attract so much 
attention to his published works. He dwelt most 
emphatically upon the wrongs and miseries of the 
poorer classes, attributing their vices to their poy- 
erty and ignorance, and those again to the injustice 
they suffered at the hands of the rich ; while to the 
latter he assigned, by direct implication, the respon- 
sibility of all the social evils that prevailed to so 
lamentable an extent. The discourse was listened 
to with extreme surprise by a very crowded con- 
gregation, who, nevertheless, little expected the un- 
precedented event that occurred at the close of the 
service. After the preacher had concluded, Rev, 
Mr. Drew, the rector of the parish, who had occu- 
pied a pew beneath the pulpit, rose in his seat and 
addressed the audience, just as they were about to 
disperse. A most painful duty, he said, had de- 
volved upon him, in having to condemn the dis- 
course just delivered, and which he never antici- 
pated hearing from a pulpit. Mr. Drew then, with 
some emotion, proceeded to administer a brief but 
stern rebuke to Mr. Kingsley, whose sermon he de- 
clared contained matter that was questionable in 
doctrine, pernicious in tendency, and untrue in fact. 
He regretted that exhortations of so dangerous a 
character should have been offered to the members 
of a Christian church. ‘This interposition caused 
much excitement among the congregation, and a 
large number remained round the doors of the 
church for some time after they were closed, ex- 
changing comments upon the singular incidents of 
the evening. 


Lepru Roxiww.—This noted revyolutionist has 
been sentenced by default, to two years imprison- 
ment and a fine of 2,000 francs, for publications 
against the present government of the French Re- 
public. 


Arrest oF AN AmeERICAN TRAVELER.—A young 
man named Charles L. Brace, has recently been ar- 
rested as a revolutionary agent, and thrown into 
prison by the Austrian government. Mr. Brace 
had been traveling in Europe for information on the 
political and religious condition of different coun- 


tries which he visited. After spending some time 
at Vienna, and studying the character of the Aus- 
trian government, he proceeded on foot, his usual 
mode of traveling, into Hungary. He was hos- 
pitally received by the Magyars, as a citizen of the 
country which had sheltered the Hungarian exiles, 
and was invited by several leaders of the rebellion 
to visit them at their country seats. His course 
soon attracted the attention of the Austrian authori- 
ties in that quarter ; and after being closely watch- 
ed for some time, he was at length seized at Gross 
Werdein, and detained in prison. He is charged 
with having letters of introduction from the refu- 
gees in America, to their former comrades, and with 
haying taken circuitious routes to visit suspected 
persons. The American minister at Vienna, Mr. 
McCurdy, has interested himself in the affair, but 
has not been able to procure his release. He will 
have to undergo a regular trial, and stand his chance 
*of receiving justice at the hands of Austrian des 
potism. 





Economica, Rzrorm.—aAn association building, 
containing some eighty families, has lately been 
erected and filled in Paris. They pay about 160 
francs a year. Each family has its separate apart- 
ment, and there are various economic rules for the 
guidance and comfort of the members. The thing 
is said to be very prosperous, and certainly, in point 
of decency, cleanliness, morality, and so forth, is a 
clear gain over the old plan of dissociation. There 
is no common kitchen to this building, but its con- 
struction affords advantages as regards cheapness 
and eligibility. It pays fair interest on the capital. 


Hypropnosra.—Professor Dick, of Edinburgh, has 
pronounced an opinion that hydrophobia is purely a 
work of imagination. 


New Way to Raisz Monry.—The offense of 
child-stripping is now practiced to a great extent in 
Liverpool. In one day, no less than five children 
were robbed of their boots and other articles, and 
every day many cases are reported to the police 
who are on the alert, the children being too young, 
in many instances, to describe the parties, who prin- 
cipally appear to be beggars. 





Socrzry 1v Catna—The Hong Kong Register 
announces, with much gratification, that the Chi- 
nese residents in that city have bugun to allow 
their ladies to enjoy social intercourse with the 
wives and daughters of the barbarians. “We 
have learned that, on Tuesday last, several English 
ladies were introduced, at the residence of How- 
qua, to the ladies of his establishment, and that on 
Friday a return visit was made by the Chinese la- 
dies. This is the first time that any Chinese ladies 
have been within the foreign dwellings; and, from 
all accounts, they were highly delighted with the 
welcome greeting they met, and after much social 
chit chat took their leave, promising at an early 
date to renew an intercourse from which they de- 
rived so much pleasure.” 


Honeartan Emigratron.—Many Hungarian fugi- 
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tives have united with a number of Schleswig-Hol- 

_ steiners to emigrate to America, and found a colony 
in Iowa, where soil and climate offer every induce- 
ment for the change. A company of more than 
forty prosperous families, from Mecklenburg, Prus- 
sia, and Hamburg, is about to leave the latter port 
for a point in the neighborhood of the Mississppi, 
where, for more than two years, a highly successful 
colony has been settled. On every side, in Ham- 
burg, are houses for emigrants, and arrangements 
for emigration. It seems, says a letter from that 
place, as if a new emigration of the races was not 
only imminent, but had actualy commenced, 


An Unrortunate Arcurrecr—aA melancholy 
incident is recorded of a distinguished Hamburg 
architect, Alexander de Chateuneuf. He was com- 
pleting the great railway station-house, under the 
usual conditions of responsibility for its solidity. 
Unfortunately, from some unforeseen imperfec- 
tion in the character of the ground upon which 
it was built, the walls cracked ‘and yawned, the 
building was obliged to be taken down, at a loss to 
the architect of 70,000 marks. The injury to his 
reputation, more than that to his purse, so affected 
the architect that he became insane, and is now in 
an asylum. 





Empargo on Knowiepee.—The Holy Office, at 
Rome, has prohibited the work of Cahagnet on 
Clairvoyance, published in this city under the title 
of “The Celestial Telegraph ;’ the periodical on 
Magnetism, by the same author; and the Italian 
translation of Burdach’s Treatise on Physiology. 


Capita PuntsHMenT IN France.—The son of 
Victor Hugo, one of the editors of a daily journal 
in Paris, has been sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 500 francs, for writing an article 
against capital punishment. His remarks were 
called forth by the brutal execution of a crimnal, 
who made such a desperate resistance, that he was 
bound hand and foot, and in this manner dragged 
to the scaffold. On the trial of Hugo, he was de- 
fended by his father, who made one of the most 
powerful speeches ever addressed to a jury, against 
the death penalty—that horrible relic of a barba- 
rous age. He concluded his speech with the fol- 
lowing pathetic appeal to his son, who was about 
to be condemned :— 

“ My son, you receive to-day a distinguished hon- 
or. You have been deemed worthy to combat, 
perhaps to suffer for the holy cause of truth. From 
this day may date your entrance into the true virile 
life of our times, that is into the struggle for the 
Just and the True. You may be proud that you, 
a simple soldier of the democratic and humanitary 
idea, have sat on the bench where has sat Beranger, 
where has sat Lamennais. 

“Be indomitable in your convictions, and—let this 
be my last word—if you need a thought to 
strengthen you in your faith in progress, in your be- 
lief in the future, in your religion for humanity, in 
your execration of the scaffold, in your horror for 
irrevocable and irreparable penalties, then remem- 
ber that you have sat on os bench where sat 
Lesurques.” 


RemarkKaB_e TriaL IN Bererum.—The Trial of 
the Count Bocarme and his wife, for the murder of 
her brother, has resulted in the conviction of Bocar- 
me, and the acquital of the Countess, This is one 
of the most remarkable cases of crime of which we 
have any record, T parties belong to one of the 
most distinguished families in Belgium. Count 
Bocarme, from childhood, had displayed a restless 
and eccentric spirit ; he had led the life of a wan- 
derer till nearly twenty years of age; his habits 
were dissipated; and his temper the terror of his 
acquaintances, Marrying a young lady of good 
education, and superior intellect, he took up his 
residence at a country seat in Tournay. His irregu- 
lar life produced a total derangement in his finan- 
ces. He squandered a large part of his estate, and 
became deeply involved in debt. A brother of his 
wife, Gustave Fougnies, was the possessor of a 
handsome property. He was a man of infirm 
health, and gave no promise of long life. Bocarme 
fixed his eye on the inheritance. But on a sudden 
Gustave announced his intention to marry. From 
that time, it would seem, that the Count had re- 
solved on his murder. On the 20th of November 
Gustave visited the family of the Count, intending 
to present the wedding invitation in person. He 
arrived in season for dinner, and before evening he 
was dead. A chemical preparation of tobacco was 
forcibly administered to him by the Count, with the 
aid, as it was supposed of his wife, and the victim 
died almost instantly. The facts, which were fully 
brought out on the trial, leave no doubt that it was 
a case of the most deliberate murder on the part of 
the Count. This was confirmed by the testimony 
of the Countess, although the Count persisted in 
denial, asserting that the poison was accidently 
given by his wife, in a glass of wine. Count Bo- 
carme is now under sentence of death, but attempts 
have been made by his relations to procure a new 
trial. They will probably be without success, 
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Four Generations in Jatu.—There is said to be 
in one of the county jails in Connecticut, a little girl, 
her mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother. 
Here iniquity is visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.—Boston Transcript. 


Was this tendency to crime tke result of heredit- 
ary transmission of mental dispositions, or was it 
wholly the result of training and example, or -vas it 
produced by the combined action of each? “One 
sinner destroyeth much good,” is daily demon- 
strated around us, and, the above instance is one of 
melancholy interest. Doubtless the four genera- 
tions in jail owe their criminality to both causes, 
hereditary tendency to vice, and bad training, con- 
sequent thereon. It could hardly be expected that 
such a mother and grand mother would exert a 
salutary influence, on their offspring, either in im- 
parting virtuous tendencies, or giving that culture 
necessary to develop the good qualities of human 
nature even if the child possessed them. A total 
neglect of training, or even bad training would not 
make every person thus bad. In some persons the 
lower feelings are ununsually strong and active, 


and such if improperly managed or viciously trained 
become a trouble to the world, aa nants slander 
on “ poor human nature.” 





THE WAY TO LIVE. 


BY R. T. TRALL. 

The roses of this life are all found in the path- 
way of truth, Yet turn we ever so little aside, and 
the nettles of existence beset us on every hand 

n the cheeks of the obedient to phisological laws 
only do the roses of health bloom perennially. 
Those only who riotously trample on or unwit- 
tingly transgress them, find the lurking serpent o 
disease gnawing perpetually at their vitals, and 
their hold on life as frail as “the spider’s most atten- 
uated thread.” The roses or the nettles are ours 
let us be wise. Instead of struggling through life 
and agonizing through death, let us, by learning and 
obeying the “ laws of constitution and relation,” so 
discipline and harmonize all our functions of body 
and mind, that when “summoned to that myste- 
rious realm,” we can depart, 

Like one who draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
—Water-Cure Journal. 
———~<eo>—________ 

Dacurrreorypes in Or.—William H. Butler, 
proprietor of the Plumbe National Gallery, No. 251 
Broadway, N. Y., has discovered a process of trans- 
ferring a daguerreotype impression to a metallic 
surface that admits of its being finished in oil colors, 
equal to the finest minature painting. 

A single sitting of a few seconds only is required 
for a portrait of cabinet size. 

These portraits combine the detail of the daguer- 
reotype, with the finish of the finest miniature 
painting ; and they are furnished at less than one- 
eighth the price of a miniature on ivory. 


Grueral Matices, 


Tur New Postage Law.—This law contains seyera] 
new features which all will do well to observe. A letter to 
any part of the United States, not exceeding 2,500 miles, 
can be sent for three cents if pre-paid; if not prepaid it 
will cost five cents. No books can be sent by mail unless 
they are prepaid; therefore, persons ordering books can 
learn of their post-master about what the postage will be 
on such books as they desire, and remit the money with the 
cost price, and allow publishers to pay the postage; other- 
wise, if a single book be ordered, it cannot be sent unless 
at the cost of the publishers. If a number of books be 
ordered, the price of one or more can be retained by pub- 
lishers to pay the postage on the balance. In respect to 
books, this law is excessively burdensome, and should be 
modified. The reading world will not endureit. If persons 
write and desire to pay postage both ways, they can puta 
three cent stamp on an envelope, write their own name and 
address on it, and enclose it with their letter to which they 
wish an answer, and their correspondent can enclose his 
answer in the paid envelope thus sent; otherwise they can 
enclose the requisite stamp, or pay five cents for their an- 
swer instead of three cents. 

















AmeERiIcAN Hyproparuic InstTiTuTE.—The first Medical 
School of Water-Cure in the world will be opened in this 
city, under the above designation, on the 15th of September 
next, with appropriate ceremonies. It will be opened to 
both sexes, and a large number of students, from Maine to 
Alabama and Missouri, have already applied for admission. 
In each term of three months, there will be from three to 
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five lectures a day, with examinations, cliniques,&c. Dr. T. 
L. Nichols and Mrs. Gove Nichols will be the principal pro- 
fessors, with competent assistants, and every facility for 
giving thorough instruction in the Hydropathic System. 





Events oF THE Montu.—This department of our Journal 
seems to give universal satisfaction. In it we are enabled 
to present the PotrricaL, Retie1ous, and SociaL move- 
ments of the Wortp; arecord of which will serve to mark 
the progress of humanity. By the aid of steamships, loco- 
motives, and telegraphs, we are enabled to span the globe, 
and to feel the pulse of all mankind. Kingdoms and em- 
pires, formerly separated and far away, are now brought 
into neighborhood. It will be interesting to notice the con- 
vulsive struggles of the different nations for the honor of 
leading the world to a higher state of human development, 
to which we are all progressing. 


Tue Rurat New Yorxer.—lIt gives us pleasure to refer 
our readers to the Prospectus of this Family Agricultural 
Paper in another column. We hope this paper may find a 
public as liberal as its publisher. The Rural New Yorker 
is one of the best papers published in Western New York. 








Pow Publications. 








Vestiges of Civilization; or, the Aetiology of History, Re- 
ligion, Aesthetical, Political, and Phiuosophical. New 
York: H. Bailliere. 

“ A great cry but little wool.” We have seldom perused 
a volume, with so high pretensions, with so little profit. It 
is, indeed, a buok of fair dimensions, with some four hun- 
dred 12mo. pages, decently printed, and substantially 
bound. But such aconglomeration of uotions—sound and 
unsound—could hardly be made up without exhausting an 
universal Encyclopedia. We do not adopt, although we 
copy, the following from the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser :— 

“The title of this book is a paradox, and the contents so 
palpably absurd as to be fur beneath criticism. ‘ Vestiges 
of a Weak Intellect? would be a more appropriate capuion 
to a production in which the only vestige of common seuse 
is the careful exclusion of the author’s name. 11 is a stupid 
attack upon revealed religion, and as the anonymous gentle- 
man has undoubtedly strained his allotment of brains to 


their utmost capacity, we think he may be considered per- 
fectly harmless. 


“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Essay en the Character and Influence of Washington in the 
Revolution of the United States of America. By M. 
Guizor. Translated from the French. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe and Co. 


This is, as the translator’s preface informs us, the intro- 
duction, by M. Guizot, to a French version of Sparks’ Life 
of Washington, and of selected portions of Washington’s 
writings, which has recently appeared in Paris, in six octavo 
volumes. It is written in a very interesting style, and with 
a spirit of veneration for the “ Father of his Country,” that 
would have done credit to an American. 


Jenny Lind in America. By C. G. Rostnpery. New York: 
Stringer and Townsend. 


This elegant volume, of 226 pages, has just been brought 
out by our enterprising neighbors, It is written in a chaste 
and vigorous style, embodying all the charm of romance 
and narrative combined, and those who have heard the 
warbling of the lovely nightingale, will not fail to be en- 
chanted in following the pathway of light which the fair 
Swede has made through our country. This book, too, as 
it contains a fine lithographic likeness of Jenny Lind, will 
be a valuable keepsake for her millions of admirers. 








Cu Carrespandents, 








E. J.—lf Phrenology speaks at all on the subject, instead 
of showing man as a mere animal destined to sleep forever 
in the grave, as you suppose, it points to an immortal life 
through Hore—to an eternal and omniscient God through 
VeNERATION—to a Spiritual state of existence through 











MaRVELLOovsNEss or SpiriruaLiry—and to a just and holy 
life through Consctznriousness. No other system of men- 
tal science pretends to demonstrate either of the above ele- 
ments, but Phrenology proves them by the very constitution 
of human nature. As food is adapted to supply healthy 
hunger, so a blessed immortality is adapted to satisfy the 
cravings of human Hope and Spirituality. 

B. Brunnine.—We will answer your questions, if appro- 
priate, in the Journal, if you will state them again. We do 
not remember having received them. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





American Hyproparuic InstituTre.—The rapid spread 
of Hydropathy, and the urgent demand for Water-Cure 
practitioners, with Constant applications to receive students, 
have induced us to establish the first Medical School in the 
worid based upon Water-Cure principles. 

The AmEeRicaN HypRopatuic INsTiruTe will commence 
its first session, September 15, 1851. There will be two 
sessions a yeur, of three months each, beginning on the 
15th of March, and the L5th of September. 

There will be from three to five lectures a day, with care- 
fully directed readings, weekly cliniques and examinations. 
Mrs. Gove Nicwous will lecture daily on special subjects in 
Physiology, and give a full course on midwifery and the 
diseases of women and children. Dr. NicwoLts will com- 
bine the Chemistry, Anatumy, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Tierapeutics of the Human System, and all its tissues and 
organs, into one comnplete, unique, and harmonious ScteNCcE 
or Man. In lecturing on Hydro-Therapeutics, he will com- 
pare and contrast the Water-Cure with other methods of 
treatment for the prevention and cure of diseases. Every 
facility will be given to students, aud competent professors 
will assist in the illustration of Chemisury, Anatomy, and 
Operative Surgery. 

The Institute will be opened to qualified persons of both 
sexes. Eurly application should be made, personally, or by 
letter, with testimonials of character, and competency tor 
the office of a physician. At the end of each term, diplo- 
mas will be publicly conferred on such as pass a satisfaciury 
exumination. 

{t is desired that all applications be made by the Ist of 
Sey eed that all who apply may have suitable accommo- 

ation. 

The terms of the Institute are fifty dollars, in advance. 
This will cover all but board and incidentals, Board may 
be obtained at from two to three dollars a week. 

No. 91 Ciinron PLacr, New York, 1851.—T, L. Nicuous, 
M.D. Mary S. Gove Nicnots.—Aug. It, 





Moorxr’s RuraLt New Yorxker, Pustisnep Monruty, 
In Quarto Form, DepicaTEeED TO THE HOME INTERESTS OF 
BOTH CoUNTRY aND Town ResipENTs.—The RurRAaL New 
Yor«ER has already acquired an enviable reputation and 
attained an unexpectedly large circulation. As an AGRI- 
CULTURAL and Famity NewspaPER it has no superior. It 
embraces more Agricultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Me- 
chanical, Educational, Literary, and News Matter, than any 
other paper published in this Country. Each number also 
contains accurate reports of the principal Grain, PROVISION, 
AND CaTTLE Mark«ts. The various departments of the 
New Yorker are under the supervision of a corps of able 
and experienced editors, who have the time and talent to 
furnish a paper unsurpassed in the Varizty, PURITY, AND 
VALUE OF ITs CONTENTS. 

In appearance—correctness of execution, beauty of print, 
&c.—the Rurat is second to no similar periodical. Its ln- 
LUSTRATIONS are an attractive and prominent feature. 

Of its class, our Patrons and the Press pronounce the 
Rurat New YORKER THE BEST PaPeR IN THE Nation! 
And for proof of this universal opinion we refer to the 
paper itself, each number of which we strive to make elo- 
quent. Anexamination will enable you to decide in regard 
to its merits and claims, and probably convince you of its 
superiority as a practical, useful Family Journal. 

The second half of the present volume will be commenced 
on the Ist of July, 1851, by issuing a SeLtenpip PicroriaL 
Numeser, which we shail endeavor to make the most beau- 
tiful and valuable sheet ever got up in this section of the 
Union. Among other embellishments, it will embrace a 
large and beautiful view of the Crystal Palace, from an im- 
ported engraving—figures representing the Bloomer Cos- 
tume—portraits of distinguished characters—and other il- 
lustrations of superior beauty and value. A large extra 
edition will be published, in order to furnish the Llustrated 
Number to every subscriber to the second half volume— 
but the best way to secure it is to SUBSCRIBE EARLY. Those 
who have been waiting for cheap postage will be just in 
time to secure the Pictorial. 

Each number of the New YorxKeEr contains Erenr Larer 
QuarTo Paazs, (of five columns,) with Index, &c., at the 
end of each volume—rendering it convenient for preserva- 
tion and binding. - 

Terms :—$2 a Year—$1 for Six Months—in Advance, 
Three copies, one year, for $5—Six copies for $10—Ten 
copies for $15—Twenty copies for $25. Six month club 
subscriptions at proportional rates. J23" A remittance for 
from four to ten subscribers (at the club price, $1 50 per 


copy;) will entitle you to a free copy of the paper. Speci- - 


mens numbers sent free. 

{<3" Subscriptions may commence with any number, 
and Now Is THE TIME TO suUBSCRIBE. Address D, D. T. 
MOORE, RocuxstTeR, New Yorx.—Aug. lt, 





Noyes WHEELER, PRacTicaL PHRENOLOGIST, heving 
opened an orricek, in connection with J. & G, W. Srongs’ 
DaaurrRReOTYPE Rooms, 34 Tremont Row, Boston, is pre- 
pared to give professional examinations, including charts, 
verbal and written delineations of character, etc. 

Office hours from 9, A. M., to 1, P. M.3 and from 2 to 7, 
P. M.—Aug. It. 


Fema.e Mepicat CoLttece or PennsyLvAniA.—The reg- 
ular course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
on Monday, September 1, 1851, and continue four months. 

FacuLtty.—N. R. Mosr.ry, M. D., Prof. of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Asranam Livezry, M. D., Prof.of Practice of 
Medicine. James 8S. Lonesuors, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. C. W. Gieason, M. 
D., Prof. of Institutes of Medicine and Surgery. M. W. 
Dickerson, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica. Davin J. 
Jounson, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. Hannan E. Lone- 
sHORE, Demonstration of Anatomy. 

Degrees will be conferred and Diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates as soon as practicable, after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 

Fuxs.—To each Professor, $10 00; Matriculation fee, paid 
only once, $5 00: Graduation fee, $15 00. 

For further information, apply personally or by letter, 
post-paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, 
No. 229 Arch-street, Phladelphia. jy3t 





Buake’s Parent Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaT¥x Or s'TONE, forming a complete ENAMEL 
or COAT OF MaIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years. and where first applied is now like a stone, 

Look out for woRTHLESS COUNTERFEIYS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. [ have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jy 6t 





A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 
provement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
letter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluable for its con- 
venience and utuity. it needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Rieats, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States and Cities, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
sothat the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, May secure a pécuniary fortune. 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease While writing, will purchase this im- 
provement. For further information, address E, B, For- 
BUSH, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 


SEe.pHo’s ANGLESEY Leg—Made solely by Wm. Se.ruo, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, SeLpHo’s ARTIFICIAL Hany, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 


Dr. S. B. Smiru’s Torrepo Exectro-Macenetic Ma- 
CHINES.—These machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currenis are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
ot “ The Medical Application of Electro-Magnetism.” Mail 
edition, 25 cents. Postage, 6 cents, 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12. To agents 
they are put at $9, Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, 
and all who are willing to be instrumental in relieving the 
sick, are respectfully invited to act as agents, 

They can be sent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Remittances for a spele Machine may be sent by mail at 
my risk, if the Post-1asters’s receipt for the money be taken. 
When several are ordered, a draft or check of deposit 
should be sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

I would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
open omy for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine to 
the sick. 

Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the Machine 
of me for them, and forward it on. Address 


SAMUEL B, SMITH, 2972 Broadway, N. Y. 


Orders for these machines received by Fowlers and Wells, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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THE SCALE OF DEVELOPMENT. 


In the multiplicity of objects in the do- 
main of nature, every possible form or con- 
dition of mineral and vegetable may be found. 
In the empire of animated life, from the myr- 


iads of minute insects that spread their view- . 


less wings in the sun-beam, or sport unseen in 
the drop of water, to the huge elephant, whose 
tread makes the firm earth tremble; there is 
no point or degree of magnitude but is filled 
with some being, capable of enjoyment, under 
the guidance of instincts within, and of laws 
without. 

In the realm of mind, we doubt not, the 
same is equally true. From the indistinct 
rudiments of mentality in a being scarce con- 
scious of existence, to the sublime intellect 
of the highest seraph, the chain of gradation 
and ascension is so continuous that every 
point is occupied by some one of its infinity 
of links. 


The lowest shade of animal existence is 
raised but a mere point above the vegetable, 
and although it is difficult to determine where 
the transition from vegetable to animal life 
takes place, yet the feeble response of con- 
sciousness to pain indicates the first palpable 
dawnings of mentality. Upon this mental 
stratuin, and as it were rising out of it, the 
next grade of mind exists, and thus onward 
and upward are animals perfected in organic 
structure and in mind, by infinitely minute 
degrees, until the highest point of animal in- 
telligence is attained : the dawning of human 
intellect is next seen in the lowest specimens 
of the human race. From this point, it is 
easy to conceive, if not to trace, almost im- 
perceptible gradations of mind in the various 
races of men, and in the individuals compos- 
ing each race from its lowest to its highest 
member, until we arrive at the most elevated 
order of earthly intelligence. 


May we not also presume, that in the spir- 
itual world human beings, who have at best 
attained only to the vestibule of their destined 
elevation, shall go on “from one degree of 
grace” and knowledge to another, until they 
become as far advanced in intellectual and 
morat illumination, as isenow the highest 
seraph of which prophet ever taught or poet 
ever sung—nay, more, that the seraph, by 
the same Jaw of advancement, may continu- 
ally rise in the cycles of eternity toward the 
uncreated central light ? 

Without doubt, there is, in all the works 
of God, a system of progress and _perfectibil- 
ity from the inert granite rock, through the 
long, unnamed catalogue of minerals, vegeta- 


bles, animals, man in this life and man in the 
next, and through angelic and seraphic life, 
ever rising homeward toward the throne of 


God himself. It is not for us to say that 





there is any limit to the growth and elevation — 


of the immortal mind; or to deny that by a 
law of its being, it may, as the ultimate of 
its eternal progress, approximate the eternal 
mind. 

Cheering, indeed, is the thought that man 
has been awakened to an existence which is 
eternal in its duration, and almost infinite in 
its capacity for knowledge and happiness. 

We have neither the time or the space to 
trace out the gradations of development of 
mind or matter through even the more palpa- 
Our present 
purpose is to call attention to this great law 
of progression, and to give a few illustrations 
showing that comparative elevation of mind, 
is ever measured by the relative perfection of 
organization. 


ble regions of investigation. 


Let us begin with an animal large enough 
to be studied to advantage, and, leaping over 
many intermediate links, through the animal 
kingdom to the lowest order of men, thence 
onward to his most perfect organization and 
highest mental manifestation. 


es 





No. 1. No. 2. 


Leaving untouched myriads of varieties of 
more inferior animals, we introduce the frog, 
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No. 1, which, although a swollen representa- 
tive of beastiality, is possessed of a thousand 
times more mind than some of the lower 
specimens of animated lite, like the oyster, 
clam, and many varieties of the fish family. 
No. 2 is still a frog, but a more intelligent and 
improved one. 


No. 3 is an animal 
of a higher grade, 


se) y with a less beastly 
— 9 eye, ear, and mouth, 
and a larger brain 
and more elevation 
of head. 
No. 3 
No, 4 is monkey, 
———— 


superior in organi- 
to No. 3, 
with a still higher 
head, a better, fore- 


zation 


— head, a more intel- 
ligent and_ better 
No. 4. adjusted eye, and 


a face less beastly, yet inferior in all respects 
to the baboon. 


No. 5is ababoon, supe- 
rior to many of the low- 
est specimens of that fam- 
ily. The face is ina 
high degree animal, yet 
bearing more 
blance to the 
than is seen in the most intelligent species 
of dogs; but it will be seen that the nose, 
the rudiments of a forehead, and the front- 
al position and adjustment of the eyes, de- 
part widely from the dog, and approximate 
the human, and yet far below the human or- 
ganization. 


resem- 
human 








THE ORANG-OUTANG. 


The Orang-Outang has a comparatively 
erect face, some elevation of nose, and a tol- 
erable chin, of which lower animals are en- 
tirely destitute. The ears are too high rela- 
tive to the eye, and the entire brain too low 
and broad, and the forehead too much con- 
tracted and retreating for a near resemblance 
to human development. The moral and 
reasoning organs seem to be very defect- 
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ive in the head of the orang-outang, and 
those faculties are equally wanting in his 
character. This animal is, without question, 
the highest in the organic scale below man. 

His general physical structure, the bones and 
muscles of his body—especially the arms and 
hands, and the form of the face and head 
overtop all the lower animals in perfection of 
parts, in agility and facility of motion, in ap- 
paratus to carry out the purposes of the mind, 

and also in intelligence. 


Yet, with all these facilities of motion and 
adaptation to perform manual labor for his 
comfort and convenience, he has too little in- 
telligence to use these physical organs to any 
high degree of advantage. He has a hand 
that might be used to play musical instru- 
ments, or to construct anything that the hu- 
man hand can do, if he had reason and in- 
vention to guide it. Many human beings are, 
from disease or accident, far less favorably or- 
ganized in body and limbs, and have far less 
strength than the oravg-outang, and yet, 
having intellect to direct what of power they 
possess, and to overcome the disadvantages 
of deformities or injuries, they succeed in all 
the arts of life. On the contrary, the animal 
remains, in a state of nature, unimproved, 
following mere instinct in what they do, with- 
out judgment or reason, leaving their strength 
and physical adaptation for any manual duty 
almost entirely unoccupied. 


Mr. Combe remarks, relative to the reason- 
ing power of man, and the want of it in ani- 
mals—“ suppose a bent bow, with an arrow 
drawn to the head, but retained in this posi- 
tion, to be presented, it is said that Causa.ry, 
prior to experience, could never discover that, 
on the restraining power being withdrawn, 
the bow would expand and propel the arrow. 
And this is quite correct ; because a bow in 
this condition is an Sbjeee which exercises only 
the faculties of Form, Size, Cotor, and Inp1- 
vipuaLity. It is an object of still life, of 
simple existence ; when it expands, and the 
arrow starts froth the string, it becomes an 
object of Evenruaniry, which perceives the 
motion; but, in addition to the perception of 
the bisa? and the motion, an impression was 
generated, that the expansion was the cause 
of the arrow’s motion, and this impression is 
The most illiterate 
savage (the lowest sound specimen of human- 
ity) would repeat the operation, in the confi- 
dence that the effect would follow. A mon- 
key, however, although it might find the ar- 


produced by Causatiry. 
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row very useful in knocking down fruit which 
it could not reach with its paws, would not re- 
peat the operation, although presented with 
the bow and arrow. It possesses hands and 
arms quite adapted to draw the string ; but 
having no organ of Causauiry, it would not 
conceive the notion of causation ; it might 
see the phenomena succeed each ther: with- 
out any idea of efficiency being excited.” 


This lucid illustration of the absence of an 
elementary adaptation to the laws of causa- 
tion gives us one of the leading marks which 
divide between beast and man; the other is 
the moral and religious ee Of these 
grand human characteristics the most eleva- 
ted animals are wanting. On the contrary, 
the lowest specimens of the human family— 
we mean those of course, who are not idiots 
—have been found possessed of some know- 
ledge of causation and a religious sentiment, 
Even the Bushmen of Africa, the New Hol- 
landers, and the Caribs of Central America, 
though exceedingly debased in mental struc- 
ture and character, are found to possess a suf- 
ficient degree of those elements to separate 
them from the man-shaped orang-outang. 


Not having the means of presenting an au- 
thentic portrait of the Bushman, we avail 
ourselves of the skull of the New Hollander, 
the lowest specimen of humanity which has 
for any considerable time been well known to 
civilized man. 





NEW HOLLANDER. 


The New Hollander’s skull indicates a la- 
mentable deficiency in the anterior and upper 
regions, which, according to Phrenology, are 
devoted to the shtellaethal and moral mani- 
festations. Causauiry and Consrrucrive- 
NESs are particularly deficient, while the moral 
organs are very small, and those of the animal 
propensities strong. The miserable huts 
built by the most improved of this unfortu- 
nately organized class of men, are of the 
meanest kind, and their boats made of a 
piece of bark tied together at each end, and 
extended by rude bows, and their only furni- 
ture a kind of water-bucket made of bark. 
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Their means of subsistence are uncultivated 
fruit, and such fish as they can take by rude 
dams made of stones across arms of the sea. 
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THE CAR 11 B. : 

The Carib has a much larger brain than 
the New Hollander, but the greater size is lo- 
cated in their enormous animal organs. The 
moral and intellectual organs are no larger 
than in the head of the New Hollander. This 
tribe is the lowest of all the American Indi- 
ans in morality and intelligence, yet are the 
most distinguished for force of character. 
They are cannibals in habit, and prodigiously 
ferocious. They rush with unbridled rapacity 
upon their enemies, blind to every consequence 
but to crush them. They are hardly capable 
of discerning and tracing the shortest links 
in the chain of causation, and comparatively 
dead to every sentiment of compassion. From 
the opening of the ears, backward, the head 
is remarkably long, and the region of Puo- 
PROGENITIVENESS more largely developed 
than in any other savage tribe, and although 
almost wholly destitute of benevolence and 
moral feeling, and rapacious in the last degree, 
the Carib is most devotedly attached to chil- 
dren, and becomes wild with sorrow at their 
loss, and will sacrifice to any extent for their 
protection. This is the only redeeming trait 
in the Carib character, and is a striking proof 
of Phrenology. 

The head of the negro, the better speci- 
mens of the North American Indian, the Ma- 
lay and the Mongolian races, are vast im- 
provements upon the New Hollander and the 
Carib, and exemplify the great law of gradual 
development in the different races of man, 
while the Caucassian or white race stands at 
the head of all the works of God in physical 
conformation and in mind. 











THE EUROPEAN SKULL. 


The brains of the European nations, al 
though they differ considerably from each 
other, beara common type which distinguishes 
them widely from those above described. 
They are much larger, which indicates more 
mental force, while the upper and anterior 
regions are much more amply developed in 
proportion to the base of the brain, or region 
of the animal propensities. How beautifully 
arched is the coronal region, and how massive 
the forehead of this skull, when compared 
with the imbecile, yet brutal New Hollander, 
or the ferocious Carib. These several devel- 
opments are in harmony with this theory of 
the upward gradation of mental development 
in the human race when they are considered 
nationally ; nor is it less true or apparent re- 
specting individuals of a single nation. The 
lowest sane specimens of the Caucassian race 
are superior in organization and character to 
the Carib or New Hollander, and yet in the 
superior race we find a constant upward gra- 
dation through all possible shades of devel- 
opment, until we reach the very highest indi- 
vidual man. 


We will not assert, but on the contrary de- 
ny, that any one man possesses every faculty 
in the highest degree of power. Most emi- 
nent men are great only in one or two classes 
of faculties, as in intellect, in morality, in im- 
agination and invention, or in social power. 
When these groups of faculties combine in 
the highest degree of harmonious develop- 
ment and healthy activity, then it is that man 
truly stands up in the image of his God. Let 
us suppose some individual man having every 
organ as large and active, and consequently 
every faculty as powerful as any of the indi- 
vidual faculties have ever been exhibited by 
the brightest geniuses of the race, with a body 
strong enough to sustain such a head. 


Such a specimen would embody the cour- 
age and energy of Hannibal, the shrewdness 
of a Talleyrand, the self-sacrificing friendship 
of a Pythias, the benevolence of a Howard, 
the ideality and poetic fancy of a Shakspeare, 
the lofty sublimity of a Milton, the musical 
talent of a Mozart, the deep reasoning power 
of a Bacon, and the pure and elevated reli- 
gious sentiments of an Oberlin. Such aman, 
possessing collectively the rarest gifts of genius 
that have ever been individually exemplified, 
would be revered by mankind as almost a 
God, and would illustrate the scope and pow- 
er of human nature. Nor can we know 
what man is really capable of becoming, until 
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every faculty shall be trained in connection 
with every other faculty in the highest state 
of development. Then each faculty will have 
its proper stimulus and direction, and be 
schooled to a power and perfection of mani- 
festation which shall be godlike, 








BENEVOLENCE. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 

If there is a single individual in Christen- 
dom who doubts the truth of the phrenolog- 
ical theory, that the brain consists of a con- 
geries of organs, equal in number to the fac- 
ulties of the mind, let him notice the differ- 
ence which exists in the size of the organ of 
Benrvotence in the heads of savage tribes 
and of civilized nations, and he will have all 
his doubts removed. There is also a perfect 
agreement between the shape of the head, 
in this particular, and the real character. 
The Aborigines of our own country, for ex- 
ample, have small Benrvorence, and they 
are noted for a want of kindness and for 
cruelty and revenge. They seem to be des- 
titute of that spirit of forgiveness, character- 
istic of enlightened Christian nations. 

Compare the head of Melancthon with 
that of Pope Alexander VI., in the July 
number, and a very great difference will be 
found to exist in the size of the organs of 
Beyevotence. The former was distinguish- 
ed for his kindness and generous deeds, while 
the latter was a personification of cruelty and 
revenge. 

Man, without benevolence, even in the 
precincts of civilization, approximates to the 
savage of the forest in character and disposi- 
tion; but when governed by this heaven-born 
principle, he reflects the image of his Crea- 
tor, who “maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” 

We should be led to despair of the future 
improvement of the yace, and the final tri- 
umph of virtue over tyranny and oppression, 
were it not for here and there a beaming 
forth from under the thick clouds of selfish- 
ness, the benignant rays of the sun of human 
kindness, giving promise that a brighter day 
will, at some future period of time, jl!umine 
the moral world. There are bright spots on 
this sin-crushed earth, made so by the light 
of Christian benevolence; showing that the 
germ of human sympathy exists in man’s 
mental nature, and that some have cultivated 
this germ until it has brought forth fruit to a 
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state bordering upon perfection. It is the 
mission of the phrenologist to show the 
world the proper mode of cultivating this 
germ, so that selfishness will eventually cease 
to enslave such numbers of the human race. 
The human family are dependent upon each 
other for many of the comforts of life. We 
need the aid and sympathy of our fellow-be- 
ings, when sickness and distress assail us, and 
when those dear to us by the ties of nature 
and affection are summoned from earth to 
appear in the “spirit land.” The social law 
binds families, communities, and States to- 
gether; and that man is supremely selfish 
who asserts that he is under no obligation to 
assist his neighbor who may be unfortunate, 
and sustains his assertion by the most rigor- 
ous example. Such a man is unfit to live in 
civilized society, and should at once reform, 
or seek with the savage of the forest a con- 
genial spirit. 

The law of kindness, or the proper exercise 
of BenrvoLencs, if carried out to its fullest 
extent, would bind the whole human family 
together in one universal brotherhood, and 
banish from the face of the earth everything 
which now disturbs the peace and harmony 
of society. 

There are but few, comparatively, who en- 
joy the calm satisfaction of mind which is 
sure to follow the performance of acts of 
kindness to the suffering children of men. 
The masses seek for enjoyment in the gratifi- 
cation of the selfish propensities and senti- 
ments. The miser seeks happiness in the 
accumulation of golden treasures, and finds 
at last that he has been nursing a viper, 
which has poisoned the fountain from which 
temporal felicity alone can flow. 

The devotee of pleasure seeks for earthly 
bliss in the indulgence of his appetites and 
passions, and before he has even begun to 
realize the consummation of his wishes, the 
fact that “pleasure ends in pain,” is forced 
upon his discontented mind. The ambitious 
man thinks happiness consists, mainly, in the 
attainment of worldly honors, and bends all 
the energies of his mind to obtain the ap- 
plause of his fellows. He, too, even if suc- 
cessful in climbing to the topmost round of 
the ladder of fame, in quest of human felici- 
ty, finds that worldly honor alone is not suf- 
ficient to secure temporal felicity. 

It isin vain to search for worldly bliss in 
the gratification of ary of the selfish desires, 
while we neglect to perform those acts of 
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kindness to our suffering fellow mortals, which 
are the result of active BenevoLeNcE. Those 
who toil early and late to acquire wealth, 
that they may thereby follow the fashions of 
this fashionable world, act the part of fools ; 
while, “by doing good with his money, a 
man, as it were, stamps the image of God 
upon it, and makes it pass current for the 
merchandise of heaven.” 

Contrast the life and character of Howard, 
the philanthropist, with that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; and what man, with a spark of 
human kindness glowing in his bosom, would 
not place the former in the highest niche in 
the temple of honorable fame. What kind 
and generous soul can admire the character 
of him, 

“ Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones ; 
Whose table, earth—whose dice were human bones,” 
and despise him who spent a lifetime in vis- 
iting the prisons of Europe for the purpose 
of alleviating the sufferings of the unhappy 
victims confined within their gloomy walls? 

Many of the faculties of the mind, whose 
manifestations are considered characteristic of 
virtue and goodness, are, nevertheless, selfish 
in their nature. The love of children, of re- 
lations, and of country, are natural to man, 
but they are selfish emotions, and the sphere 
of their usefulness is limited. BrnnvoLence, 
however, acts upon a more expansive scale. 
Tt is not bounded in its heavenly aspirations 
to do good, by the family cirele, or the limits 
of asingle country ; but in its comprehensive 
grasp embraces the whole world, and the en- 
tire race of man. It pities the vicious and 
produces sympathy towards those in distress. 
Excited in view of a suffering worlJ, it leads 
to philanthropy. Like the noble act of the 
“Good Samaritan,” it leads to the perform- 


ance of generous deeds, without the hope of 
reward. It is truly a noble sentiment, god- 


like in its manifestatioas, and renders those 
who possess it in an eminent degree, thrice 
happy, while traveling the rough journey of 
human life. 





NOAH WEBSTER. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 

Noau Wesster was tall in person, some- 
what slender, and remarkably erect, active 
and elastic in all his movements. His pre- 
dominant temperament was the mental, which 
was sustained by good vital powers, and a 
tough, wiry texture and framework. His 
head was large and well proportioned, the 
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intellectual and moral faculties bearing sway 
over the animal feelings. What most forci- 
bly strikes the observer, and that which gave 
him such universal renown, is the large de- 
velopment of the intellectual organs. The 
upper part of the forehead appears enormous- 
ly developed, making mental exertion the 
native element of his soul; and it is doubt- 
ful whether another instance of such long 
continued literary toil, such steady, unfalter- 
ing industry, can be found in the annals of 
our country. The lower and middle parts of 
the forehead were also very strongly marked, 
giving an uncommonly quick and tenacious 
memory, the whole combining to give him 
original investigation, and thorough and pen- 
etrating research. The circumstances under 
which he entered active life, were eminently 
suited to call out those original tendencies of 
his nature. His earlier associates were men 
of powerful intellect, many of whom were 
engaged in laying the foundation of our gov- 
ernment; and his position as a public writer 
on political questions, called him into the clo- 
sest intimacy, and confidential relations, with 
such men as Washington, Hamilton, Jay, 
Wolcott, Pinckney, and Madison. Such a 
school, acting on a mind constituted like his, 
was calculated to develop it to its highest 
energy of action, and train it to critical and 
comprehensive thought. ComMBATIVENEss, 
ConscIeNnTIOUSNESS, DestucTIVENESS, Cav- 
TIOUSNESS, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, SELF-EsTEEM, 
APPROBATIVENESS, Firmness and Horr 
were all prominent, imparting courage, en- 
ergy, prudence, self-reliance, ambition, dig- 
nity, and resolute defense of whatever he re- 
garded as right and useful, and a strong hope 
of ultimate success, He had great conti- 
dence in the triumph of truth, and this with 
the last named traits sustained him in his 
literary pursuits, under a pressure of difficul- 
ties which weuld have discouraged if not 
crushed the spirit of almost any other man. 


SECRETIVENESS was moderate, and with 
his courage, independence, and integrity of 
purpose, he became a bold, as well as an 
original thinker, and fearless in’ proclaiming 
the results of his investigatious. VENERA- 
TION does not appear to have been large ; 
hence his religious emotions were founded 
mainly upon Constentiousness, Horr, and 
BENEVOLENCE, and hence too he had little 
deference for authority or antiquated usages, 
unless sustained by reason and argument ; 
consequently his inquiries were independent, 
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and although fond of the good opinions of _ 
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his fellow-men, he dared to speak and think 
according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, though it compelled him to disagree 
with all mankind. Orprr was one of the 
largest of his perceptive group ; hence he had 
the power of arraying all his acquired knowl- 
edye, and original ideas, in the most exact 
order; and itis said of him, by his biogra- 
pher, that “all he had ever written, all that 
had been written against him, everything that 
he had met with in newspapers or periodicals, 
which seemed likely to be of use at any fu- 
ture period, was carefully laid aside in its ap- 
propriate place, and was ready at a moment’s 
warning. He had also a particular mark, by 
which he denoted, in every work he read, all 
the words, or new senses of words, which 
came under his observation. He filled the 
margin of his books with notes and com- 
ments, containing corrections of errors, a 
comparison of dates, or references to corres- 
ponding passages in other works, until his 
whole library became a kind of Index Rerum, 
to which he could refer at once for everything 
he had read.” 

His social feelings were strong, his friend- 
ship remarkably firm and ardent, with de- 
voted parental love. Though he was stern 
and exact, yet he was kind in his parental 
government, and watchful, consistent, and 
firm in all his domestic duties. His was as 
far from an animal, sensual organization as 
can well be imagined ; which, joined with his 
suavity, BenevoLence, Ipeaurry, and Ap- 
PROBATIVENESS, imparted an uncommon de- 
gree of refinement in all his thoughts and 
feelings. And it is said of him, that he was 
never known to utter an expression which 
might not have been used with entire free- 
dom in the most refined female society. He 
had large MirruFuuysss, and with it a ready 
appreciation of wit, yet that wit never de- 
scended to vulgarity, but, uniting with his 
higher sentiments, made him distinguished 
for dignified ease, affability and politeness in 
all the nicer proprieties and courtesies of life. 
The side-head, from OrpEr backward, above 
the ear, in the region of AcQUISITIVENESS 
and SEcRETIVENEsS, appears to be flattened, 
indicating moderate desire for gain; hence, 
in his pecuniary transactions, he was exact 
but just and liberal. 


In manners and character he was no 
hypocrite, but was known and read of all 
men. No one would suspect him of double 
dealing, or of a mean, dishonorable action. 





NOAH WEBSTER. 











His character may be summed up in few 
words, namely, a sharp; industrious, com pre- 
hensive, and sound intellect ; unwavering’ sta- 
bility, self-respect, integrity, a laudable ambi- 
tion, warmth of social affection, purity of sen- 
timent, elevation and refinement of feeling, 
and a philanthropic spirit that sought the 
good of others without a primary regard to 
his own ease, or purse, 


"BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


There are various standards by which the world 
estimates the renown of distinguished individuals. 
To those who have a predominance of the animal 
impulses, the hero and warrior stands on the pin- 
nacle of fame ; those whose social qualities prevail, 
estimate them by their contributions to social happi- 
ness—those having stong religious feelings delight in 
moral heroes. The poet’s name lives in the minds 
of those whose strong qualities have been stirred to 
beat in unison with his own. The scholar is revered 
by thoughtful, studious minds, and although his in- 
fluence is unobtrusive as the silent dew, it blends 
with the growing intellect of successive generations, 
and he becomes almost an unconscious monitor to 
millions. If there be less “pomp, and pride, and 
circumstance,” to the fame of such a man—if he 
walk quietly in sober black among the sons of 
men, while the warrior in polished armor and glit- 








tering array, comes dripping with gore from a hun- 
dred useless and remorseless battles, what well 
balanced mind will not prefer the character of him 
who has sowed the seeds of truth, and opened a 
fountain of light for the present and all future gene- 
rations, to that of him whose course has been marked 
with blood and carnage? When the mere warrior’s 
armor shall be consumed by the rust of time, and 
his name, if remembered at all, shall be preserved 
from oblivion as a landmark of a darker age, an 

age of blood and revenge—the laurels of the 
scholar, whose victories are only against ignorance. 
and error, and whose achivements disenthral the 

immortal mind, shall endure with perennial luxu- 
riance when the monuments of stone, alike of the 
warrior and scholar, shall have crumbled to the 
dust. The scholar writes his name on the tablet of 
the human mind, while the warrior’s track is marked 
by death and devastation. 

There are men who exemplify all the heroic vir- 
tues, and all the moral, social, and intellectual quali- 
ties, in their varied sphere. Such may be “ first in 
war” when duty, and not selfish ambition, calls, 
“first in peace,” when injustice and aggression per- 
mits the sword of the defender to be beaten into 
implements of peace, and by virtuous acts enshrin- 
ed, “first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Where 
there is one such warrior, there are thousands who 
follow the promptings of an unhallowed ambition, 
and their fame is cherished in the memory of those 
who are governed by the lower feelings. 
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Among the few men who have inspired the 
reverence of millions Dr. Webster stands prominent. 
Children whose minds have been guided to knowl- 
edge of their mother tongue by his “ Sprniive 
Book,” and in mature life found his “ Amprican 
Dicrionary” equal to their highest wants, regard 
him as their inteHectual foster-father, and their 
earliest recollections are as familiar with the name 
of Noah Webster as with the name “their mothers 
called them by.” No man has done as much to di- 
rect the ideas, and guide the minds of the present 
generation—he has been a universal school-master. 
From the proud and venerable walls of Harvard 
and Yale, to the rude log school house in the 
wilds of the west, he has been a teacher, and will 
co.tinue to be for ages to come. 


America, as a nation, may well cherish the fame 
of him who has taught the proud Briton his own 
language, and rivaled the master minds beyond the 
Atlantic, whose lives have been devoted to the 
philosophy and development of the English lan- 
guage. Indeed, all who speak that language in the 
four quarters of the globe, may cherish the name 
and memory of Noah Webster with gratitude, and 
be proud to speak a language which clothed the 
thoughts, and elicited the genius and life-labor of 
such a man. 


Noah Webster was born in Hartford, Connecticut, 
October 16,1758. His father was a farmer, and a 
descendent, in the fourth generation, of John Web- 
ster, one of the first settlers of Hartford, and sub- 
sequently Governor of the State. In 1774 he en- 
tered Yale College. The revolutionary war break- 
ing out the next year interrupted his studies, and in 
1777, he volunteered, with his father and brother, 
to resist the march of Burgoyne. Being a diligent 
student he graduated with honor, notwithstanding 
these interruptions of his studies, in 1778. Perhaps 
no class ever was graduated at Yale, which em- 
braced so many eminent men as the one of 1778. 
Among whom was Joel Barlow, Oliver Wolcott, 
Uriah Tracy, Zephaniah Swift, dc, who were 
honored by some of the highest trust in civil and 
judical life, 


His father gave him eight dollars, in continental 
bills, of the value of four dollars, and told him he 
must henceforth rely upon his own exertions. He 
soon opened a school in Hartford, residing at the 
same time in the family of Oliver Ellsworth, who, 
subsequently, became Chief Justice of the United 
States. During this residence an intimate friend- 
ship was formed between them, which terminated 
only with the life of the Chief Justice. He de- 
termined to make the law his profession, and pur- 
sued its study in the intervals of his other employ- 
ment, and in two years, without the aid of an in- 
structor, he qualified himself to be, and was admit- 
ted to practice in 1781. Having no special encour- 
agement to open an office, owing to the poverty and 
unsettled state of the country, he resumed teaching 
in a classical school, in 1782, at Goshen, Orange 
County, N. Y. Having, by teaching, discovered 
the necessity for better school-books, he at once set 
about supplying that defect. It changed the whole 
tenor of his life—and while it richly blessed the 
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world, it has conferred enduring renown on his own 
name. 


Encouraged to publish what he had written by 
such men as Madison, he returned to Hartford in 
1783 and published his “ First Part of a Grammati- 
cal Institute of the English Language.” The 
second and third part of this series soon followed. 
The first was the famous “ Webster's Spelling Book,” 
of which thirty million copies have been sold. 
During twenty years, while he was employed on 
the Dictionary, the entire support of his family was 
derived from the sale of the Spelling Book, at a 
premium, for copy-right, of less than one cent per 
copy. Its sale, for several years past, has been a 
million of copies a year. The second, an “ Hnglish 
Grammar,” and the “Third Part.’ This had a 
popularity for twenty years, equal to that of the 
old “ Art of Reading,” and “ English Reader,” which 
succeeded it. 

On the return of peace, in 1783, the country was 
agitated by discord and dissensions. The acts. of 
Congress were not respected by the people, who 
feared its powers, and public meetings were held 
repudiating the laws passed by Congress. Mr. Web- 
ster, then only twenty-five years of age, came for- 
ward with his pen to vindicate the measures of 
Congress, and so highly were his services apprecia- 
ted, that he was declared to have done more to 
allay popular discontent than any other man. 


Discerning the utter inadequacy of the old con- 
federation to ensure the purposes of the new re- 
public, he published a pamphlet, in 1784-5, entitled 
“ Sketches of American Policy,’ in which he labor- 
ed to show the necessity of a new form of govern- 
ment, which should act not on the States, but di- 
rectly on the people, empowering Congress to carry 
its laws into effect. He visited Mount Vernon and 
presented to Washington a copy of this pamphlet, 
which, it is believed, contained the first distinct pro- 
posal for a new constitution. His next publie effort 
was to secure a general copy-right law between the 
States, and at a later period (1830-31) he spent a 
winter in Washington, and succeeded in procuring a 
law of Congress to extend the term of copy-right. 

In 1785, he wrote a course of lectures, which he 
delivered in the principal cities, and which, in 1789, 
he published, entitled “ Dissertations on the Eng- 
lish Language.” In 1787-8, he spent the winter in 
Philadelphia as Superintendent of an Academy. 
The convention which framed the Constitution were 
in session a part of that year and haying closed its 
labors, Mr. Webster was requested by one ofits mem- 
bers to give it the aid of his pen to recommend 
the new constitution to the favor of the people, 
which he did in a pamphlet entitled an “ Hxamina- 
tion of the Leading Features of the Federal Con- 
stitution.” In 1778, he established in New York 
the “ American Magazine,’ but as the country was 
yet unprepared for such a work, it lived but 
one year. In 1789, he opened an office in Hartford 
for the practice of the law, and his now ripened 
mind, joined with unremitting diligence, talent, and 
probity, soon procured him a prosperous business, 


and he married Miss Greenleaf, of Boston, who was. 


remarkable for grace and dignity of manners, and 





a highly cultivated mind. They were surrounded 
by, and enjoyed the intimacy of some of the 
brightest ornaments of literature of the day. 

The French Revolution had inspired in our peo- 
ple an almost irrepressible desire to mingle in their 
contests, when Washington made the famous proc- 
lamation of neutrality. The partizans of France 
clamored for liberty to enter the struggle against 
the enemies of the country of Lafayette, and it re- 
quired all the popularity of Washington, and the 
best talent of the press, to allay the storm. Mr. 
Webster was urged to surrender his profession and 
remove to New York to establish a paper in 
support of the administration, In 1793, he 
commenced a daily paper in New York, “The 
Minerva,’ and a semi-weekly, “ The Herald,” 
which afterwards were called Commercial Adverti- 
zer, and New York Spectator. This was the first 
instance of making up a paper for the county from 
the columns of a dai'y, a practice which is now so 
universal. Mr. Webster was sole editor of these 
papers, and his labors, in connection with them and 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled The Revolu- 
tion in France, did much to establish the principle 
of neutrality which time has proved to have been 
the only true policy, and which has done more than 
anything else to keep us at peace with the world, 
and advance our commercial and national pros- 
perity. 

In 1795, Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great Britain 
aroused such popular clamor against it, as to threaten 
the peace of the country. The ablest minds of the 
country were enlisted for and against the treaty. 
Mr. Webster vindicated the treaty ina series of 
papers under the name of Curtiws, which were ac- 
knowledged to have done more than anything else 


to allay the discontent and opposition of the people 
to the treaty. 


The prevalence of the yellow fever in New York 
and Philadelphia induced Mr. Webster to make a 
laborious investigation of the subject, and he wrote 
an excellent history of pestilential disease, which 
was published in two volumes in New York and Lon- 
don. The great value of his facts, and the correct- 
ness of his inferences, haye since been verified dur- 
ing the prevalence of the cholera. In 1802, he 
published a treatise on The Rights of Neutral Na- 
tions in time of War. This was occasioned by the 
claim of the belligerents to blockade their enemies’ 
ports, and the seizure, by the French, of several 
American vessels under the proclamation of block- 
ade. This subject aroused the world, and awaken- 
ed the ablest pens in every commercial nation, and 
Mr. Webster’s treatise was pronounced, by those 
competent to judge, to be the most profound work 
on the subject in any language. The same year he 
published “ Historical Notices of the Origin ‘and 
State of Banking Institutions and Insurance Offices, 
which was very popular, aud regarded as authority, 
having been incorporated in Russ’ Cyclopedia. 

At this time Mr. Webster resided at New Haven, 
haying removed there in 1798, still writing for and 
owning his papers in New Yoik for several years. 
Having disposed of his papers he devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits the residue of his life. 


In 1807, he published a “Philosophical and | 
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Practical Grammar of the English Language.” 
In this work originality, acute analysis, and diligent 
research were manifest. His intimate acquaintance 
with the sources of our language abundantly fitted 
him for the task of remodeling our systems of 
grammar, and, although his work is believed to be 
the most philosophical grammar of the language, 
the prejudice against radical changes has prevented 
its being as widely known as it deserved. 

He was now fairly launched on the great voyage 
of his life, to elucidate the philosophy of that lan- 
guage which is destined to be the great vehicle of 


literature, science, art, and religion, all over the * 


world; a language, coupled with a power and a 
practical intelligence, such as the world has never 
before seen. After publishing his grammar, in 
1807, he commenced the great achievement of his 
life, which he had for many years contemplated, 
and for which his eminent learning and varied la- 
bors, for twenty years, had so well qualified him— 
that of preparing a new and complete Dictionary 
of the Knglish Language. 

A number of years were spent in collecting words 
never introduced into any similar work, and dis- 
criminating, with exactness, the various senses of 
all the words in our language, especially those 
which the progress uf civilization, science, and art 
had added to former significations. More than thir- 
ty thousand new words, and forty thousand defi- 
nitions, are contained in “Tue American Dicrion- 
ary” never before introduced in.any dictionary of 
the language. In the midst of his work of collect- 
ing definitions, he found it necessary to suspend 
this part of his labor for several years, and study, 
critically, the origin of our language, and its con- 
nection with those of other countries. He accord- 
ingly examined the vocabularies of twenty of the 
principal languages of the world, and made a 
synopsis of the important words of each, with a 
translation of their signification. The English por- 
tion of this synopsis is appended to the unabridged 
edition of the dictionary. The entire synopsis has 
not as yet been published. 


In 1812, he removed to Amherst, Massachusetts, 
as his income from the Spelling Book, at that time, 
was insufficient to support his family in New Ha- 
ven, and was mainly instrumental in the founding 
of Amherst College, and was President of its first 
Board of Trustees, He returned to New Haven in 
1822, and in the year following received the degree 
of LL. D. from Yale College. In 1824, having 
nearly completed his dictionary, wishing to perfect 
the work by consulting literary men abroad, and 
examining some standard works not to be found in 
this country, he sailed for Europe—spent two 
months in Paris consulting rare works in the Bib- 
liotheque du Roi—went to England and spent eight 
months at the University of Cambridge, having free 
access to the public libraries ; and there he finished 
“Tue American Dictionary.” On his return to 
this country he made preparations for the publica- 
tion of his great work. An edition of twenty-five 
hundred copies was printed in 1828, followed by an 
edition in England of three thousand copies. Being 


now seventy years of age, Mr. Webster regarded 


the main labor of his life as closed. He revised 
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several of his earlier works for the press, particularly 
his “ History of the United States for Schools.’ In 
1840 he published a second edition of the American 
Dictionary in two octayo volumes. In 1843 he 
published a “Collection of Papers on Political, 
Literary, and Moral Subjects,” comprising the pa- 
pers on Jay’s Treaty, the French Revolution, and 
the Neutrality of Nations. 


“Tue American Dicronary” is regarded by the 
best scholars in this country, in proud. England it- 
self, indeed, everywhere, as the best standard exposi- 
tor of the English language, and as the most extra- 
ordinary monument of labor and learning ever 
reared by the industry and self-sacrilicing devotion 
of any man in the wide history of literature. 


Of the talents and achievements, of the name 
and fame, of Noah Webster every American may 
be proud. Like Washington, Franklin, and Fulton, 
though his birth and achievements were here, his 
name belongs not to America only, but to all man- 
kind. Achievements such as theirs, like the light 
of the sun, cannot be cramped within parallels of 
latitude and longitude, but belong to the whole 
world—to the entire brotherhood of the human 
race. 


Dr. Webster, having reared a family of seven 
children, several of whom still survive, and honor 
the name they bear, and having ministered more to 
education and literature than any other man on the 
records of history, went down the declivity of life 
full of years and honors, and gently sank to rest, 
May 28th, 1843, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The labors of Dr. Webster are stamped on the 
literature of the world as far as the English language 
is spoken, and is daily becoming more influential 


among mankind. The “ Unasriperp Dicrionary” 


has been introduced into the public-schools of sev- 
eral of the United States, and is regarded as the 
standard in Congress, in colleges, and literary insti- 
tutions throughout the county, and is the ultimate 
appeal in printing offices. Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, own the copy-right 
of the work, and have done themselves and their 
country credit in embarking a fortune in the publi- 
cation of this great work, and in bringing it out in 
an elegant, durable, and cheap form. We hope 
they may distribute as many copies of this Dic- 
tionary as have been of “ Wrssrer’s AMERICAN 
Spee.tine Book.” 





THE SELFISH FACULTIES 


PREDOMINANT IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 


The ostensible object of all government is 
the good of the governed. The anxious parent 
endures sleepless nights, and wearisome days, 
to promote the health and comfort of the 
bodies, and equal solicitude and effort for the 
moral, social, and intellectual elevation of chil- 
dren. Every sovereign assumes, to the 
governed, similar relations, and is bound by 
every dictate of duty, to bless and protect his 
subjects. If he fail to do this, he subverts his 
prerogatives to his private gratification. In a 
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TODA Eth ne. vena 
republic like ours, government is really but a 
delegation of power to the chosen ruler, who is 
the mouth-picce of the public will, the arm of 
its power. 

“THE PEOPLE” make all thcir laws and consti- 
tutions. Presidents, governors, judges, sheriffs, 
and policemen, have not the first iota of power, 
which is not found therein. If any abuses ex- 
ist in the administration of such a government, 
the fault lies with the people, or in the selfish- 
ness of the official incumbents, who are permit- 
ed to fatten on the body corporate. 


No one who is informed can doubt that our 
governmental affairs are full of abuses, but our 
people do not know it, or long eustom has 
made us so familiar with them, that they are 
scarcely noticed. Our revolution was imperfect. 
True, we threw off, nominally, the yoke of 
Great Britain—we ceased to be governed by 
her statutes, but her erroneous modes of 
thought, her official abuses, and the errors of 
her social system, were never revolutionized, 
but engrafted upon our social and political in- 
stitutions. Civil institutions require to be fre- 
quently changed, to adapt them to man’s pro 
gress in development and civilization. Hence 
European customs, many of which originated 
in a state of semi-barbarism, should have been 
very carefully culled before any of them were 
adopted into our system. 
the race, we find capital punishment, flogging 
in the navy and army, severity in prison disci- 
pline, and flogging in schools and families, 
gradually, but surely, coming into disrepute. 
In other words, men are becoming more hu- 
mane, and less animal. But it is difficult to 
change customs at once. Old habits, and con- 
servative prejudices, are hard to eradicate, be- 
cause the elder members of society cling to 
thoughts and opinions which prevailed when 
they were young, and the effect is to cheek the 
reformatory spirit of the young and progressive 
portion of society. When a new colony is 
founded in the wilderness, it is done by the 
young, and they never fuil, in forming a consti- 
tution, to leave behind many of the time-honor- 
ed errors of the society from which they went. 
Hence the more liberal governments of our 
new Western States. They have retained the 
good features of their home government, and 
dropped. the relics of a barbarous and bigoted 


age. 


In the progress of 


The great error of our government is, that 
designing men, following their selfish impulses, 
gain possession of oflices, not for the public 
good, but to gratify their unhallowed ambition. 
Many men make politics a trade—seek office 
merely for the spoils, and seem to think that 
all they can absorb of the money of the people 
is lawful plunder. Such men, if compara- 
tively honest in their private character, lay it 
aside when they enter the arena of politics, 


a 
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have lost sight of the fact, that a swindle on 
the government is as much real knavery, as if 
perpetrated on an individual, and is, in fact, but 
cheating themselves; or else they so far expa- 
triate themselves, as to commit piracy on their 
own father’s family. 


The thought, with many of the public ser- 
vants, appears to be, how much money can be 
obtained during a term of office, with the least 
return. The governmental crib, to them, seems 
to be made for no other purpose than to feast 
and fatten drones. Take, for example, our 
Treasury Department. New York merchants 
will receive and disburse twice the amount, 
with less than one half the expense which it 
costs the United States. Why should the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be some favorite politi- 
eal hack, who makes his office a sinecure, 
leaving all the work to be done by others, while 
he enjoys the honor of the position, and its 
emoluments? Let workers, real bone-fide men 
of business, transact our affairs, who will em- 
ploy clerks for a fair business compensation, 
and have those who will work as they do in 
private mercantile houses. 

The post-office has had its abuses of a similar 
character. The chief assistants, in nearly all 
the departments, and especially in that of the 
post-office, are the men who have the knowledge, 
experience, integrity, and business talent, and 
should be at the head; leaving the legal gene- 
ral, who is often a mere moth to the treasury, 
to go about his business. How many Post- 
Master Generals has Masor Hoxzre taught 
their alphabet in post-office affairs? and yet 
every administration must drag in some political 
pet, to reap a name and salary, for that which, 
in all private enterprizes, would be given to 
those who know how to discharge its duties. 
It is proverbial, that those who do the most 
work, get the least pay, and this is emphatically 
true with the incumbents of public trust. What 
would common-sense men think of putting 
Henry Cray or Tuomas H. Benton at the 
head of a mechanic’s shop, without having any 
knowledge of the art? We might as well set 
the mechanic pleading a case, or making a 
speech on international law, without any 
knowledge of the legal profession. Every man 
to his avocation is a good maxim, as well for 
the post-office as for other affairs. Nor would 
we tempt men, by much pay for little service, 
to scramble for situations under government. 

Let the Post-oftice Department, in all its rami- 
fications, be served as efficiently, and economi- 
eally, as all the public servants would manage 
their private business, then might the people 
have the benefit of cheap postage without a 
drain on the treasury. The idea of paying as 
much to transmit a letter, as the same convey- 
ance will charge to carry a barrel of flour, or 
thirty yards of broadcloth, is preposterous; and 





had we not a hungry swarm of officials, to 
whom we pay extravagant compensation, all 
the burdens of the post-office might be removed. 
Great advances have been made in this reform, 
but much more remains yet to be done. 


This is akin to the mileage of Members of Con- 
gres. Other men can travel for six cents per 
mile (certainly east of the Alleghanies, and 
pay their expenses) and save good pay, but as 
soon as the same men are elected to Congress, 
forty cents per mile is paid, and the longest 
route is chosen at that, and the strong box pays 
the bill. 


But the most rascally system of robbery of 
the public treasury, is that of CONSTRUCTIVE 
mileage. As we hope all of our readers are 
honest, and could never devise or imagine such 
asystem; and as some of them may never have 
heard it explained, we will do so for their in- 
formation. The Senate is a perpetual body, 
that is to say, unlike the House of Representa- 
tives, whose members are all elected to take 
their seats at the beginning of every two years, 
and whose terms of service expire the 4th of 
March, every second year; the Senators are 
elected for six years, one-third taking their 
seats at the beginning of every Congress, of 
two years. Consequently we always have a 
Senate, as it does not expire with every Con- 
gress. It may sit a day, or any length of time 
after Congress adjourns, at the request of the 
President, to confirm new appointments, or to 
do any other business. ‘This is construed to be 
an extra session, and some senators have charged 
for mileage from home and back again, when 
they only went from their boarding-houses to 
the capitol, after having taken a good nights 
rest, for such men as have no conscience, can 
sleep just as soundly as those who have a clear 
one. They reason thus, the regular session 
gives us, by law, mileage from home and back 
again—and if we sit one day, or one hour, after 
the adjournment of Congress, it is an exira ses- 
sion; therefore it is lawful to claim, that we 
have come from our homes in Maine, Texas, 
California, Wisconsin, or less remote, between 
the third of March, at twelve o’clock at night, 
and twelve o’clock at noon the next day, on 
purpose to attend this same extra session of a 
day. And they charge mileage accordingly. 
Suppose a senator to reside four thousand miles 


from Washington, his mileage, at $8 for every 


twenty miles, from home and back again, would 
be the snug sum $3,200, for his constructive 
mileage which he did not travel, and $8, for the 
one day’s sitting. The regular session pays 
all of his actual travel, and this rascally or 
idiotic construction, makes one day’s sitting, for 
one man, cost $3,208, and constitutes it, in the 
estimate of sensible and honest men, an act of 
robbery, if not of absolute rascality. Suppose 
the average distance of senators from Wash- 





ington, to be eight hundred miles, and that all 
should claim pay for constructive mileage, we 


should thus pay $38,400, for just nothing at 
all. 


Look at the public printing at the seat of 
government. This must be given to persons from 
political considerations, and from twenty to 
thirty per cent more paid for it, than the same 
work would be done for by others, not under 
the pay of the United States. It is generally a 
fortune, to be reckoned by hundreds of thou- 
sands, for a capable man to get all our public 
printing for an administration of eight years. 
Again, witness the long sessions of Congress, 
the talking against time, adjourning over, sever- 
al days at once, and that frequently, and the 
lazy, rowdy life led by many of our members 
of Congress. And when the last week of the 
session has arrived, bills of the greatest impor- 
tance are crowded through, nights and Sundays, 
with as little care as a drove of frightened 
sheep are hustled over a wall. This delay is 
occasioned by a desire to prolong the session 
for the pay and life of ease, and for the pur- 
pose of electioneering for the future. Thus the 
people’s interests, and the people’s money are 
neglected and squandered; thousands and mil- 
lions being voted away, almost indiscriminately, 
at the last hour, either to favor some partisan 
pensioner, or to prevent the wheels of govern- 
ment from absolutely stopping. 


If we have in reality a Republic, let us have 
republican servants to do the bidding of the 
people. Aristocracy is founded on the selfish 
feelings, while true republicanism is only the 
harmonious exercise of all the faculties. As 
soon as a man allows Setr-EsTEEM to become 
the leading element of his mind, he desires to 
subject all others to his control, add to this, ex- 
cessive APPROBATIVENESS, COMBATIVENESS, DE- 
STRUCTIVENESS, and AcQUISITIVENESS, and he 
wants unlimited power, office, and wealth. In 
the hands of such persons, the property and 
power accumulate, and if ConsclENTIOUSNEss 
and BENEVOLENCE are not well developed, which 
is rarely the case in our public men, they be- 
come the political and commercial task-masters 
of the common masses, and thus a Republic, 
boasting of a glorious constitution, impercepti- 
bly loses its liberty, and becomes a practical 
aristocracy, governed not by crowned-heads, 
and hereditary lords, but by the tyranny of self- 
ishness. Let every man learn that he has 
faculties, which if developed and instructed will 
make him a free man, with inalienable rights, 
and the capacity of self-government. Let them 
also remember, that inequality and tyranny in 
all their protean forms, are but a perversion of 
the faculties of human nature in the tyrants. 
Then we apprehend all our publie servants will 
be held by the people to a rigid accountability 
for their public stewardship, and if unfaithful, 
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be forced at the ballot-box to surrender their 
abused official trust. 

It is false logic for persons to say, “ oh, never 
mind, government is rich, what are a few thou- 
sand dollars?’ We should adhere to public 
economy with as much rigidity as we do in our 
own private affairs. A dollar of the people’s 
money ought’ to buy as much paper, printing, 
iron, timber, labor, or talent, as a private citizen 
can obtain for the same sum, from the same per- 
sons. In proportion to the benefits of a good 
government to each individual, and the cost of 
it to each man, so is his interest in the economi- 
cal and honest administration of government, 
of the same importance to him, as is economy 
in his own private affairs. 

Suppose my share in the Cumberland Road, 
or Post-office Department, be five dollars ; it is 
a cool swindle if it be made to cost me ten. A 
man might with equal propriety pay $10 for a 
pair of boots, when he could obtain the same 
work for half the money, as to quietly allow 
government to squander the public treasure, so 
that we get but half the service for the same 
cost, which private enterprize would esteem it 
a privilege to yield. 

Let the people remember that the post-office, 
the courts, the navy, the army, the congress, 
and all the machinery of government, are of 
the people, the whole people ; their servants, and 
not their masters, and that they were all called 
into being as the creatures and agents of the 
people, and that each of these functionaries 
should obey the will of the public, legitimately 
expressed. 


The people are badly instructed in mental 
science, or they would see that all our public 
matters are warped from the line of justice by 
predominant selfish faculties in the rulers, or 
they have yet to become informed of these enor- 
mities, to induce them to clear the Augean sta- 
bles with the sweeping efficacy of outraged and 
aroused ConscIENTIOUSNESS. 











AHume Department. 


HINTS TO HUSBANDS. 


BY T, S. ARTHUR, 


THE INVALID WIFE, 


“My poor head! It seems as if it would burst!” 
murmured Mrs, Bain, as she arose from a stooping 
position, and clasped her temples with both hands. 
She was engaged in dressing a restless, fretful child, 
some two or three years old. Two children had 
been washed and dressed, and this was the last to 
be made ready for breakfast. 

As Mrs. Bain stood, with pale face, closed eyes, 
and tightly compressed lips, still clasping her throb- 
bing temples, the bell announcing the morning meal 
was rung. The sound caused her to start, and she 
said, in a low and fretful yoice— 








“There’s the breakfast bell; and Charley isn’t 
ready yet; nor have I combed my hair. How my 
head does ache! I am almost blind with the pain !” 

Then she resumed her work of dressing Charley, 
who struggled, cried, and resisted, until she was 
done. 

Mr. Bain was already up and dressed. He was 
seated in the parlor, enjoying his morning paper, 
when the breakfast bell rung. The moment he 
heard the sound, he threw down his newspaper, 
and leaving the parlor, ascended to the dining-room- 
His two oldest children were there, ready to take 
their places at the table. 

“ Where’s your mother ?” he inquired of one of 
them. 


“She’s dressing Charley,” was answered. 

“ Never ready in time,” said Mr. Bain to himself, 
impatiently. He spoke in an under tone. 

For a few moments he stood with his hands on 
the back of his chair. Then he walked twice the 
length of the dining-room: and then he went to the 
door and called— 

“Jane! Jane! Breakfast is on the table.” 

“Tl be there in a minute,” was replied by Mrs. 
Bain, 

“Oh, yes! I know something about your min- 
utes.” Mr. Bain said this to himself. 
being in time annoys me terribly. 
ready. I’m always up to time. 
gard to time in this house.” 


“This never 
Tm always 
But there’s no re- 


Mrs. Bain was still struggling with her cross and 
troublesome child, when the voice of her impatient 
husband reached her. The sound caused a throb of 
intenser pain to pass through her aching head. 

“Jane, make haste! Breakfast is all getting 
cold, and I’m ina hurry to go away to business,” 
was called once more, “ 

“Do have a little patience. Ill be there in a 
moment,” replied Mrs. Bain. 

“A moment! This is always the way.” 

And Mr. Bain once more paced backwards and 
forwards. 

Meantime the wife hurriedly completed her own 
toilet, and then repaired to the dining-room. She 
was just five minutes too late. 

One glance at her pale, suffering face, should 
have changed to sympathy and pity the ill humor 
of her thoughtless, impatient husband. But it was 
not so, The moment she appeared, he said— 

“This is too bad, Jane! I’ve told you, over and 
over, that I don’t like to wait after the bell rings. 
My mother was always promptly at her place, and 
Td like my wife to imitate so good an example.” 

Perhaps nothing could have hurt Mrs. Bain more 
than such a cruel reference of her husband to his 
mother, coupled with so unfeeling a declaration of 
his will concerning her—as if she were to be the 
mere creature of his will. 

A sharp reply was on the tongue of Mrs. Bain, 
but she kept it back, The pain in her head subsi- 
ded all at once ; but a weight and oppression in her 
breast followed, that was almost suffocating. 

Mr. Bain drank his coffee, and eat his steak and 
toast, with a pretty fair relish ; for he had a good 
appetite and a good digestion, and was in a state of 
robust health. But Mrs. Bain eat nothing. How 


could she eat? And yet, it is but the truth to say, 
that her husband, who noticed the fact, attribted her 
abstinence from food more to temper than want of 
appetite. He was aware that he had spoken too 
freely, and attributed the consequent change in his 
wife’s manner to anger rather than a wounded 
spirit. 

“Do you want anything?” asked Mr. Bain, on 
rising from the table, and turning to leave the room 
He spoke with more kindness than previously. 

“No,” was the wife’s brief answer, made without 
lefting her eyes to her husband’s face. 

“Tn the sulks !” 

Mr. Bain did not say this aloud, but such was his 
thought, as he turned away and left the house. He 
did not feel altogether comfortable, of course. No 
man feels comfortable while there is a cloud upon 
the brow of his wife, whether it be occasioned by 
peevishness, ill-temper, bodily or mental suffering. 
No, Mr. Bain did not feel altogether comfortable, nor 
satisfied with himself, as he walked along to his 
store ; for there came across his mind a dim recol- 
lection of having heard the baby fretting and crying 
during the night; and also of having seen the form 
of his wife moving to and fro in the chamber, while 
he lay snugly reposing in bed 

But these were unpleasant images, and Mr. Bain 
thrust them from his mind. 

While Mr. Bain took his morning walk to his 
store, his lungs freely and pleasurably expanding in 
the pure, invigorating air, his wife, to whose throb- 
bing temples the anguish had returned, and whose 
relaxed muscles had scarcely enough tension tosup- 
port the weight of her slender frame, slowly and 
painfully began the work of getting her two oldest 
children ready for school. This done, the baby had 
to be washed and dressed. It screamed during the 
whole operation; and, when at last it feel asleep 
upon her bosom, she was. so completely exhausted 
that she had to lie down, Tears wet her pillow as 
she lay with her babe upon her arm. He, to whom 
alone she had a right to look for sympathy, for sup- 
port, and for strength in her many trials, did not 
appear to sympathize with her in the least. If she 
looked sober from the pressure of pain, fatigue, or 
domestic trials, he became impatient, and sometimes 
said, with cruel thoughtlessness, that he was tired 
of clouds and rain, and would give the world for a 
wife who could smile now and then. If, amid her 
many household cares and duties, she happened to 
neglect some little matter that &ffected his comfort, 
he failed not to express his annoyance, and not al- 
ways in carefully-chosen words. No wonder that 
her woman’s heart melted—no wonder that hot 
tears were on her cheeks. 

Mr. Bain had, as we have said, an excellent ap- 
petite, and he took especial pleasure in its gratifi- 
cation, He liked his dinner particularly, and his 
dinners were always good dinners. He went to 
market himself. On his way to his store he passed 
through the market, and his butcher sent home 
what he purchased. 

“The marketing has come home,” said the cook 
to Mrs. Bain, about ten o'clock, arousing her froma 
brief slumber into which she had fallen—a slumber 
that exhausted nature demanded and which would 
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have done far more than medicine for the restora- 
tion of something like a healthy tone to her system. 

“Very well. I will come down in alittle while,” 
returned Mrs. Bain, raising herself on her elbow, 
“and see about dinner. What has Mr. Bain sent 
home ?¢” 

“A calf’s head !” 

“What ?” 

“A calf’s head.” 

“Very well. Iwill be down to see about it.” 
Mrs. Bain repressed any further remark. 

Sick and exhausted as she felt, she must spend at 
least two hours in the kitchen in making soup and 
dressing the calf’s head for her husband’s dimer, 
Nothing of this could be trustsd to the cook, for to 
trust any part of its preparation to her was to have 
it spoiled. 

With a sigh, Mrs. Bain arose from the bed. At 
first she staggered across the room like one intoxi- 
cated, and the pain, which had subsided during her 
brief slumber, returned again with added violence. 
But, really sick as she felt, she went down to the 
kitchen, and passed full two hours there in the pre- 
paration of delicacies for her husband’s dinner. 
And what was her reward ? 

“ This is the worst calf’s head soup you ever made. 
What have have you done to it?” said Mr. Bain, 
pushing the plate of soup from before him, with an 
expression of disgust on his face. 

There were tears in the eyes of the suffering wife, 
and she lifted them to her husband’s countenance, 
Steadily she looked at him for a few moments; then 
her lips quivered, and the tears fell over her cheeks. 
Hastily rising, she left the dining-room. 

“Tt is rather hard that I can’t speak without hay- 
ing a scene,” muttered Mr. Bain, as he tried his 
soup once more. It did not suit his taste at all, so 
he pushed it from him, and made his dinner of some- 
thing else. 

As his wife had been pleased to go off up stairs 
in a huff, just at a word, Mr. Bain did not feel in- 
clined to humor her. So, after finishing his dinner» 
he took his hat and left the house, without so much 
as seeking to offer a soothing word. 

Does the reader wonder that, when Mr. Bain re- 
turned in the evening, he found his wife so seriously 
ill as to make it necessary to send for their family 
physician? No: the reader will not wonder at this, 
But Mr. Bain felt a little surprised. He had not 
anticipated anything of the kind. 


Mrs. Bain was not only ill, but delirious. Her 
feeble frame, exhausted by maternal duties, and 
ever-beginning, never-ending household cares, had 

»yielded under the accumulation of burdens too 
heavy to bear. 


For a while after Mr. Bain’s return, his wife 
talked much, but incoherently: then she became 
quiet. But her fever remained high, and inflam- 
mation tended strongly towards the brain. He was 
sitting by the bed-side about ten o’clock, alone with 
her, when she began to talk in her wandering way 
again, but her words were distinct and coherent. 
“TI tried to do it right,” said she, sadly ; “ but my 
head ached so that I did not know what I was do- 
ing. Ah me! I never please him now in anything. 
I wish I could always look pleasant—cheerful. But 
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Well! well! it won’t last forever. I 
And I’m 
But he has no 


I can’t. 
never feel well—never—never—never ! 
so faint and weak in the morning ! 
patience with me. He doesn’t know what it is to 
feel sick, Ah me!” . 

And her voice sighed itself away into silence. 

With what a rebuking force did these words fall 
upon the ear of Mr. Bain! He saw himself in a 
new light. He was the domestic tyrant, and not 
the kind and thoughtful husband. 

A few days, and Mrs. Bain was moving about her 
house and among her children once more, pale as a 
shadow, and with lines of pain upon her forehead, 
How differently was she now treated by her hus- 
band! With what considerate tenderness he re- 
garded her! But, alas! he saw his error too late! 
The gentle, loving creature, who had come to his 
side ten years before, was not much longer to remain 
with him. A few brief summers came and went, 
and then her frail body was laid amid the clods of 
the valley. 

Alas! how many, like Mrs. Bain, have thus passed 
away, who, if truly loved and cared for, would have 
been the light of now darkened hearths, and the 
blessing and joy of now motherless children and 
bereaved husbands! 


—_____<eo»>—_______ 


A CHAPTER ON REFORM. 


BY J. TITUS TOWNSEND. 


SOCIETY AND ITS CONDITION—THE PULPIT AND THE 
PRESS—THEATERS—WOMAN AS SHE IS, AND AS SHE 
SHOULD BE—HER EDUCATION, INFLUENCE, AND DES- 
TINY—MAN’S DUTY. 

No one will deny the progress of this age in the 
paths of science and knowledge, but that man’s ad- 
vance is equally rapid towards perfection of char- 
acter and consequent happiness, few are willing to 
admit ; true—he can produce the countless achieye- 
ments of art as his handiwork, command the very 
elements to his bidding, or measure the blue dis- 
tance from star to star; yet is he not, with all his 
works and aspirations, the slave of pride and evil 
passions, with all his greatness and power, wholly 
unable to govern himself in the smallest matters 
relating to his moral and physical being? To look 
upon the masses of earth’s population is to look 
upon a condition of toil, suffering, and degradation. 
Ignorance and vice, hand in hand ; intemperance 
and licentiousness, and human oppression over all, 
presents to us a picture from which we may well 
startin dismay! Select, if you will, from the mass, 
the minds that govern all human action. Our wisest 
legislators, most profound scholars, earth’s greatest 
reformers, and art’s most talented disciples—even 
here you will find that deficiency in physical and 
moral excellence, which alone is sufficient to clog the 
wheels of progress. The tongue of eloquence and 
the voice of inspiration may teach the duty of man 
to man ; but we look in vain for an unexceptionable 
example among the most godly of our pulpit moni- 
tors. If the master-spirits of creation thus lack 
the essential elements of perfection, we may search 
the works of human life in vain for peace and hap- 
In truth, life is fall of sugering. Through 
an incessant pampering of appetite and other ani- 





mal propensities, a constant violation of the laws of 
nature, diseases innumerable are entailed upon us, 
sapping to the foundation the spring of life and en- 
ergy ; hence it is that so few, comparatively, arise 
from the turmoil of the million to eminence and dis- 
tinction ; that such countless scores drop into the 
grave before their years are half told. 


Selfishness is the all-pervading spirit of this 
boasted age of refinement, and mammon is the uni- 
versal god, before whose gilded altar conscievce, 
truth, and all the purer feelings of man’s nature 
are blindly sacrificed. Wealth is a passport through 
life, more potent than knowledge or virtue, and far 
surpasses charity in the covering of sins. ; 


The causes of the present unhappy condition of 
the human family, and the remedies for the social 
evils that now exist, are matters than whieh none 
more important can occupy the intelligent mind ; 
suggesting volumes of earnest, thoughtful consider- 
tion, and a spacious field of action; yet how few, 
with the moral courage to enter upon the field, and 
prosecute the noble work of the earth’s redemption. 
The pulpit is given to expounding theoretic hobbies; 
distorting pure scripture to meet the misconceptions 
of sectarian creeds; vilifying opposing sects, and, 
not unfrequently, directly pampering the pride 
and folly of an auditory assembled at fashion’s call 
to compare silks and jewels, and to lounge on soft 
cusions in lively inattention to all else than fashion’s 
mockery. 

The press, holding the scepter of immense power 
for good or evil, is equally blinded by passion, prej- 
udice, and self-interest, and almost wholly subservi- 
ent to the “almighty dollar.” Lofty talents, ‘fitted 
to inspire the multitude with the noble spirits of 
truth, love, and justice, are perverted to the vilest 
of uses, emanating from which society is drugged 
to enervation with licentious lore, thrilling ilustra- 
tions of sickly fiction, teeming with every device, 
skillfully woven to intoxicate and mislead the ima- 
gination, to feed vanity, excite passion, pervert pure 
natural feeling, and fill the mind with desires never 
to be realized. 


In like manner our theaters are given to the grat- 
ification of a morbid craving, and to the perpetua- 
tion of human folly—abounding in pernicious ex- 
amples and influences, and exhibiting those high- 
wrought, over-drawn pictures of life, tinseled with 
scenes whose only existence spring from man’s oyer- 
tasked and fevered brain. Scenes of blood and re- 
venge, hypocrisy and intrigue, half-attired dancing 
women, unblushing blasphemy, all alike injurious 
to the morals and demoralizing to the senses. Nor 
does it require deep research to trace out the cause 
of the evils with which society is afflicted. We 
conceive that this distempered condition may be 
cured, but by no quack theory, religious revival, or 
—change of costume. Let us look at home for the 
cause and the remedy. 

Woman and her offspring! At the tenderest 
age should the seeds be sown that, with careful nur- 
ture, will ripen into a blessed harvest. Is it not on 
woman that the task devolves of regenerating the 
fallen race of man? Is not her precepts and ex- 
amples the instillation that ever controls his efforts ? 
Woman’s influence is the soil in which man’s destiny 
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is determined for good or ill. If the soil is barren 
or uncongenial, principle gives place to corruption, 
and it springs forth, like rank weeds, to contaminate. 
How shall we find woman of the present day? Is 
it with that healthy constitution and self-controlling 
power of mind fitting her for the important duties 
of her mission? On the contrary, shall we not find 
her, intellectually and physically, incompetent for 
her great task? Her very limited education consists 
of a vain show of parlor accomplishments ; her time 
is occupied in altering the pattern of her dress, dis- 
seminating senseless gossip, or pursuing the phan- 
tom pleasures of life in the ball-room, at theaters, 
or at midnight parties. Her god is Fashion ; and to 
his arbitrary and life-destroying decrees, she gives 
her time with thoughtless devotion—and man! the 
“lord of creation,” whom she has brought up to 
know no better, deems education unsuited to her 
province. He is content that she should remain at 
home, know nothing, and mind the baby. With all 
his wisdom, he has not the penetration to discern 
that the care of the baby is a duty of more conse- 
quence than the ruling of empires; if that duty 
was properly performed, we should need no laws, 
no prisons, no doctors. 


It is not to woman alone that we must look for 
reform ; she is at present incapable of the great ef- 
fort. Let man see to it that woman is better edu- 
cated, and with the view of the great duties devolv- 
ing upon her, let woman arise in her dignity, rebel 
at once against the caprices and tyranizing dominion 
of Fashion, dress healthfully, take air and exercise, 
observe temperance in all things, and become na- 
ture’s peerless co-worker in the grand work of human 
elevation. 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


The following, from a recent number of the Ohio 
Cultivator, by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, will interest 
and encourage our readers. She says :—‘ lam now 
at the house of a friend, eight miles from Cleveland, 
on a visit. I wish you could, all of you, see this 
beautiful garden. The nicely graveled walks—the 
neat plots of grass, without a weed—the beautiful 
varied evergreens, the fresh blooming roses and 
flowers—ah ! you would, some of you, Iam think- 
ing, be hoeing up those big docks and Jamestown 
weeds, that are spoiling your door-yard. But that 
was not what I was going to talk about: but those 
cherry-trees, loaded till their boughs bend with fruit, 
then these raspberries, white, yellow, and red, that 
give fair promise of luxuriant living by and by; 
peach-trees that the frost of May slipped over; 
and strawberries—such strawberries! it would do 
your eyes good to see them, and give your nostrils a 
wider expansion to smell them, and your mind an 
enlarged view of the comfort you might take, if you 
would only set yourselves about it, and have these 
delicious berries fresh for your own table in the 
early spring-time. It is no exaggeration to say that 
many of them are too big for a bite, and one that 
was laid upon my dish yesterday, made four good 
mouthfuls, and would have made twenty for those 
ladies who eat peas with a fork. It measured five 
inches in circumference, and was really the finest 














berry that ever blessed my eyes or my plate—for I 
ate it all at one meal. 


They say that strawberries can be easily raised, 
and that any ground that will grow good beets and 
lettuce will grow good strawberries. Leached ashes 
and rotten wood make the best manures, so I am 
told here; and surely I should believe, for the like 
of those berries is not found every day ; and, girls, 
you can plant them, raise them, and pick them your- 
selves ; aye, and eat them, too, if you will, without 
stepping out of your line of business, or compro- 
mising your dignity either. Shall [ tell you who? 
yes I will; for who should set your fashions but the 
Governor’s wife and daughters? Yes, girls, the 
Governor's wife and daughters! Now I'll bet a big 
strawberry that you are, some of you, fancying 
three stately ladies, dressed in rich silks, with gloved 
hands and haughty air. Fie! no such thing! Mrs. 
Woop (I know them only as farmer folk) has her 
checked apron on, now getting breakfast, and her 
daughters, ’'ll warrant yon, are busy; the oldest 
one, Mrs. George Merwin, it was that raised and 
presented me with the big strawberry. 


These ladies work in the garden, train up the 
vines, weed the beds, tend the boarders, and around 
them a fairy land of beauty and luxury. Why may 
not you do the same ? 


Now, dear girls, you whose homes are situated 
away from the bustle and confusion of the city— 
by the bubbling brooks, or upon the borders of the 
forest, or even you who live in more favored places, 
amid the comforts of wealth and ease, let me ask 
you to think sometimes about the wife of your Goy- 
ernor—think of her as one like unto yourself—per- 
forming all life’s holiest duties, carefully, cheerfully. 
I have heard some of you sometimes say that such 
an one was as ‘proud and stuck up as if she were 
the Governor’s wife” Now don’t slander the Goy- 
ernor’s wife any more: go imitate her quiet domes- 
tic virtues—be faithful to your duties, create around 
you an atmosphere of beauty and usefulness, live 
plain, simple, truthful, earnest lives. Think less of 
the trimming of your dress, more of the garniture 
of your heads and hearts, and more of your yards 
and gardens. For the sake of those you love, do 
this. How can your sons or your brothers grow up 
coarse and unrefined, if you throw around them a 
panorama of beauty and harmony? Fill your gar- 
dens and yards with fruits and shrubbery ; toll the 
birds to your bowers, and let them sing their merry 
harmonies at the threshhold, and by and by you may 
have a home of your own, each one of you, that will 
fill the heart of the sojourner within thy gates with 
hopeful happiness.” 


[“ Come again,” Mrs. Gace, “ we like to hear you 
talk.” Your letter suggested to us the propriety of 
establishing “A Woman’s Department” in every 
agricultural journal in which directions for garden- 
ing, planting trees, shrubs, and beautifying Home, 
might be given. This, we think, would interest the 
wives and daughters of farmers quite as much as 
special directions for “eradicating grease spots,” 
« killing bed bugs,” and so forth. We shall look, 
hereafter, for the “ Woman’s Department” in all 
our agricultural exchanges. | 
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SKETCHES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
DEAD. 
NUMBER I. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

This illustrious philosopher, the glory of his 
country and of his race, was the son of Isaac New- 
ton, proprietor of a manor in Lincolnshire, England, 
where he was born, December 25, 1642. Newton 
was an only and a posthumous child, his father 
having died a few months before his birth, at the 
age af thirty-six. He was first put to a small day 
school, from which he was removed when he 
reached the age of twelve, to the grammar school 
of Grantham, the county town. Here he boarded 
at the house of a Mr, Clark, an apothecary, the va- 
rious chemical preparations and other curious con- 
tents of whose shelves are supposed to have con- 
tributed to awaken his taste for physical investiga- 


tion and experiment. 


His genius for mechanical invention now began 
to display itself in the construction of many curi- 
ous pieces of workmanship, among which were a 
water-mill, a water-clock, a carriage in which he 
could wheel himself around the room, and other 
similar contrivances. He appears, also, to have 
already begun the study of geometry, making his 
way through the Elements of Euclid with so much 
ease, that a rapid perusal of the demonstrations in 
their order sufficed to make him master of them; 
he read the work as if it had been a history or a 
tale. Having spent a few years at Grantham, his 
mother took him home to farm the estate that he 
might lead a country life as his father and grand- 
father had done. But occupation of this kind had 
no attraction for the young philosopher. When he 
was sent with a servant to dispose of the produce 
of the farm, he would let the man go by himself to 
market, while he either sat, book in hand, by the 
road-side, or repaired to his former lodgings at the 
apothecary’s, and shut himself up with a parcel of 
old boolxs in the garret. At length, convinced that 
he would never make a good farmer, his mother 
consented to allow him to follow the bent of his 
inclination. Having spentnine months more at the 
grammar school, he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge in June, 1660. Here he applied himself 
especially to mathematical science with extraordi- 
nary ardor; and although the statement is almost 
incredible, he actually completed all the splendid 
discoveries which have immortalized his name, 
within the first six years of his academic course. 

In 1664, he purchased a prism, or triangular 
piece of glass, for the purpose of testing some ex- 
periments suggested by a work of Descartes; and 
the investigations upon which he thus entered led 
him gradually to his great discovery of the compo- 
sition of light, and the unequal refrangibility of 
the different sorts of rays, the doctrine from which 
nearly the whole of modern optical science is de- 
rived. ' 

In or before the year 1666, he had invented his 
new instrument of calculation, the method of fiux- 
ions, the grand auxiliary to which physical science 
in almost every department owes its chief triumphs, 
and without which it would have been compara- 
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tively helpless. In the same year, having 
retired to his home in Woolsthorp, to avoid 
the plague, which raged at Cambridge, he 
was, while sitting in his mother’s garden, 
struck with the first idea of his theory or 
universal grayitation, by the simple incident 
of an apple dropping from a tree. He im- 
mediately entered into the calculations ne- 
cessary to verify the hypothesis he had 
formed, and would have then established its 
truth if he had possessed accurate measure- 
ments of all the distances which he had to 
take into account; but being misled by cer- 
tain incorrect statements which prevented 
the result of his investigations from turning 
ou. what it should have done, he desisted 
from the further prosecution of the subject, 
and it was not until sixteen or seventeen / 
years afterwards that, with rectified data, Gaz = 
he resumed it, and soon brought it to a tri- “ 
umphant conclusion. 


Meanwhile he had taken his degree of 
A. B. in 1665, had become ajunior Fellow of 
his college in 1667, had graduated M. A. in 
1668, and in the same year had obtained a 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 





senior Fellowship. In 1669, he was appointed to 
the Professorship of Mathematics. In 1672, he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
almost immediately after began to contribute to 
the transactions of the Society accounts of his dis- 
covery in optics, which fixed upon him the atten- 
tion of men of science in every part of Europe. 
These and other communications involved him in 
many vexatious controversies, which greatly an- 
noyed and distressed his sensitive disposition, and 
even at times to have made him almost regret that 
he had not hidden from the world the light that 
fell upon him. “I blame my own imprudence,” 
he exclaims in one of his letters, “for parting with 
so real a blessing as my quiet, to run after a 
shadow.” He expressed the utmost aversion to 
the publication of his Principia, the immortal dis- 
closure of his philosophy of the universe, when the 
Royal Society first applied to him to allow them to 
print it. Writing on the subject to Halley he said, 
“ Philosophy is such an impertinently litigious lady, 
that a man had as good be engaged in law-suits as 
to have anything to do with her.” He was, how- 
ever, prevailed upon to yield, and the work was 
published in May, 1687. His Optics he would not 
allow to appear till 1704, two vears after the death 
of his pertinacious tormentor Hooke, who, while 
he lived, had almost regularly either contested the 
truth of every discovery Newton announced, or 
claimed it as his own. 


In 1688 Newton, having some time before dis- 
tinguished himself by his defense of the privileges 
of the University against certain arbitrary attempts 
of James IL, was returned as one of its representa- 
tives in Parliament. In 1695, he was appointed 
to the office of Warden, and in 1699, to that of 
Master of the Mint, a place worth £1,500 a year. 
He now relinquished the teaching of his class, and 
in 1708, resigned his Professorship. In 1701, he 
was again elected to Parliament for the University 





of Cambridge. In 1703, he was elected President 
of the Royal Society, and he was annually elected 
to the same high office while he lived. In 1705! 
he received the honor of knighthood. 


The remainder of his life, except while engaged 
with the duties of his office, was spent, as the pre- 
vious portion had been, in constant study, almost 
every department of human knowledge receiving 
in its turn some new light from his singularly gift- 
ed intellect. Newton died at his home in Kensing- 
ton, March 20th, 1727, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Who can look upon such a forehead as that of 
Newton, so massive in all its parts, without being 
struck with the fact that Phrenology is true in at- 
tributing to him the rarest gifts of intellect? His 
animal propensities were weak, he was modest and 
timid to a fault, and lived a pure and blameless 
life. 
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SELF-CULTURE. 


The mind is so constituted that a great 
amount of cultivation is necessary for the full 
development of its powers. No man, whatever 
may have been his intellectual endowments, has 
ever become great in literature, science, or 
philosophy, without long and persevering effort. 


Men of genius are men of toil; and they rise 
to eminence, not merely because they possess 
mental faculties, of transcendant power and 
brilliancy, but because they cultivate, with in- 
creasing assiduity, the native talents with which 
they are endowed. Many a young man has 
bad his hopes of future greatness forever blast- 
ed, by having imbibed the pleasing, but delusive 
idea, that he was born a genius. Who would 
toil to ascend the hill of fame, if its summit 
could be gained by a life of idleness and 
pleasure? Who would strive for greatness, if 
made to believe that genius was thrust upon 
him, and like an inherited estate, he had only 
to use it? Genius is like ore in the bed, which 
must be brought to the light, and fused, and 
harmonized, into. useful and beautiful forms. 
The essential elements of the polished ra- 
pier, or Damascus blade, existed in the rude 
lump of ore, but it required the patient skill 
and energy of the smith to bring it from its 
crude condition to one of glaring brilliancy, 
elasticity, and keenness. 

It should be a fixed principle, with all who 
have the responsibility of educating the young, 
to instil into their minds the idea, that in order 
to become learned they must rely mainly upon 
their own resources. 


It is idle to suppose that a few years spent 
at school is sufficient to establish one’s reputa- 
tion for learning and renown. The advantages 
of a liberal education are useful to those who 
are determined to educate themselves. It ren- 
ders the struggle less arduous, by having the 
aids of age and wisdom to point out the way 
that leads to honor, usefulness, and distinction. 

A course of instruction at some celebrated 
institution of learning, will prove disadvanta- 
geous to those who rely upon the honors con- 
ferred upon them by learned professors, to 
bring themselves into notice, without making 
further efforts to acquire knowledge, than 
merely going through the rotation of classical 
recitations, without that personal searching, 
criticism, and reflection, which makes the ideas 
our own. 

The honor of being a self-taught man should 
not be confined entirely to those who have not 
had the advantages of a liberal education. 
Does four or eight year’s study, of a variety of 
sciences, perfect the mind in any one thing? 
Nothing would be more ridiculous than such a 
supposition. The college-graduate is obliged 
to study for years before he can render himself 
distinguished in his profession. He must, in 
short, be self-taught in the volumes of observa- 
tion, experience, and practical life. . 

Self-educated men, in the common accepta- 
tion of that term, are those who have risen to 
distinction withont the advantages of a collegi- 
ate course of instruction. In this category 
may be classed Dr. Franklin, Washington, 
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Sherman, and others, who lived in the “ time 
that tried men’s souls;” and in our own day, 
Clay, Van Buren, and many other distinguished 
men may be ranked in the same class, These 
examples should furnish a motive to young 
men to improve the time and talents conferred 
upon them by an ALL WISE CREATOR, in such 
a manner as to become a blessing to society 
and the world. There is a vast amount of uncul- 
tivated mind in our country, and it is dangerous 
to republican institutions. It should be the aim 
of every patriot, to do all in his power to in- 
fluence the young to persevere in the culture of 
their minds, that they may be prepared to act 
well their part in sustaining the institutions of 
our beloved country. 

The instruction which youth receive at school 
is only a step-stone to self-improvement. It 
places in their hands the tools with which to 
carve out their future achievements. The best 
institutions of learning in the world can do no 
more than this; for the topmost round of the 
ladder of science can only be attained by a life- 
time of intellectual toil. But not to be misun- 
derstood on this subject, I would simply re- 
mark, that it is idle to suppose that all minds 
are susceptable of the same degree of improve- 
ment. No truth presents itself with more force 
and plainness, than that the human family pos- 
sess a diversity of intellectual gifts ; Homer, 
Milton, and Shakspeare, will stand in future 
ages, as they have done in past, upon the high- 
est summit of Parnassus’ mount, and he who 
attempts to soar above them, will make an 
‘unearthly fluttering,” and perish in the rash 
adventure. ‘No sane mind attempts impossi- 
bilities,” and the young aspirant fomiditellectual 
renown should study his oy capabilities, by 
the light which the true Wience of mind 
sheds along his pathway, and pursue such a 
course of self-culture as will be certain to 
gratify a laudable ambition. 


The government under which we live is 
favorable to self-culture, for the obvious rea- 
son, that the highest stations are within the 
reach of the humblest individual. The nobility 
of talent, polished and strengthened by indus- 
try, and not heirship, give office and honor. 
Quite a number of our presidents have been 
men who raised themselves from obscurity, by 
indominatable perseverance in self-culture, to 
the highest and most honorable station in the 
gift of an enlightened nation. The road to 
knowledge is not hedged up by despotic enact- 
ments, either civil or religious, and every per- 
son is left to the freedom of his own will in 
selecting a profession, or occupation for life. 
Thus the young man is thrown upon his own 
resources, and the progress he makes towards 
the goal of intelligence, will be in exact propor- 
tion to his natural capacity, and the effort he 
makes to acquire useful knowledge, Finally, 
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self-culture should extend to morals; for men 
of giant intellects, without morality, are a 
curse to any nation. P. LB. 
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NUTRITION IN VARIOUS GRAINS. 


Wheat is one of the most important of all crops. 
The grain contains from 50 to 70 per cent of starch, 
from 10 to 20 per cent of gluten, and from 8 to 5 
per cent of fatty matter. The proportion of gluten 
is said to be largest in the grain of quite warm 
countries. 


It is a singular fact that, in all the seed of wheat 
and other grains, the principal part of the oil lies 
near or in the skin, as also does a large portion of 
the gluten. The bran owes to this much of its nu- 
tritive and fattening qualities. Thus, in refining our 
flour to the utmost possible extent, we diminish 
somewhat its value for food. The phosphates of 
the ash also lie to a great degree in the skin. The 
best fine flour contains above seventy pounds of 
starch to each hundred. The residue of one hun- 
dred pounds consists of ten or twelve pounds of 
gluten, six to eight pounds of sugar and gum, and 
ten to fourteen pounds of water, and a little oil. 


Rye flour more nearly resembles wheaten flour 
in its composition than any other; it has, however, 
more of certain gummy and sugary substances, 
which make it tenacious, and also impart a sweetish 
taste. In baking, all grains and roots which have 
much starch in them, a certain change takes place 
in their chemical composition. By baking, flour 
becomes more nutritious, and more easily digestible, 
because more soluble. 


Barley contains rather less starch than wheat, 
also less sugar and gum, There is little gluten, but 
a substance somewhat like it, and containing about 
the same amount of nitrogen, 

Oats. Oatmeal is little used as food in this coun- 
try, but it is equal, if not superior, in its nutritious 
qualities, to flour from any of the other grains; 
superior, I have no doubt, to most of the fine 
wheaten flour of the northern latitudes. It con- 
tains from 10 to 18 per cent of a body haying about 
the same amount of nitrogen or gluten. Besides 
this, there is a considerable quantity of sugar and 
gum, and from 5 to 6 per cent of oil or fatty mat- 


ter, which may be obtained in the form of a clear 
fragrant liquid. Oatmeal cakes owe their peculiar 
agreeable taste and smell to this oil. Oatmeal, 
then, has not only an abundance of substance con- 
taining nitrogen, but is also quite fattening. It is, 
in short, an excellent food for working animals, and, 
as has been abundantly proved in Scotland, for 
working men also, 

Buckwheat is less nutritious than the other grains 
which we have noticed. Its flour has from 6 to 10 
per cent of nitrogenous compounds, about 50 per 
cent of starch, and from 5 to 8 per cent of sugar 
and gum. In speaking of buckwheat or of oats, we 
of course mean without husks. 

Rice was formerly supposed to contain little ni- 
trogen; but recent examinations have shown that 
there is a considerable portion, some 6 or 8 per 
cent of a substance like gluten. The per centage 
of fatty matter and of sugar is quite small, but that 
of starch much larger than any grain yet mentioned, 
being between 80 and 90 per cent; usually about 
82 per cent. 

Indian corn is the last of grains that we shall no- 
tice. This contains about 60 per cent of starch, 
nearly the same as oats. The proportion of oil and 
gum is large, about 10 per cent; this explains the 
fattening properties of Indian meal, so well known 
to practical men. There is, besides these, a good 
portion of sugar. The nitrogenous substances are 
also considerable in quantity—some 12 or 16 per 
cent, All these statements are from the prize es- 
say of Mr. J. H. Salisbury, published by the New 
York State Agricultural Society. They show that 
the results of European chemists have probably 
been obtained by the examination of varieties in- 
ferior to ours; they have not placed Indian corn 
much above the level of buckwheat or rice, whereas, 
from the above, it is seen to be “in most respects, 
superior to any other grain.” : 

Sweet corn differs from all other varieties, con- 
taining only about 18 per cent of starch. The 
amount of sugar is, of course, very large; the nitro- 
genous substance amounts to the very large pro- 
portion of 20 per cent; of gum, to 18 or 14; and 
of oil, to about 11. This, from the above results, is 
one of the most nourishing crops grown. If it can 
be made to yield as much per acre as the harder 
varieties, it is well worth a trial on a large scale-— 
Professor Norton’s Hlements of Scientific Agricul- 
ture. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF AN 
Acrze—A correspondent of the Louisville Journal 
writes as follows :— 


Gentlemen :—A little more than a month ago, 
the following article appeared in one or more of 
our city papers :— 

“Production of Seven-sighths of an Acre of 
Land—I have just seven-eights of an acre of land 
where I reside.. Upon it there is a small but com- 
fortable dwelling-house, wood-house, carriage-house, 
smoke-house, and barn, a wood-yard, barn-yard, 
and a lane, five rods long, from thence to the road; 
also, a front-yard, four by six rods. By this time, 
perhaps, the reader is about ready to say, well, this 
about occupies your seven-eighths of an acre. But 
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I also have a garden upon the same seven-eighths 


of an acre, from which I raised the summer past, 
all the onions, squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, sweet corn, asparagus, pie-plant, 
beets, musk-melons, beans, peas, and cabbages, that 
were wanted for my family use (a family of six 
persons besides working men) during the time of 
using garden sauce. And, after the maturity of 
the crop, gathered for fall and winter use, half a 
bushel onions, seven bushels potatoes, four bushels 
sweet potatoes, half a bushel sweet corn, and fifty- 
nine cabbage heads, 

“Thave a small nursery also upon this seven- 
eighths of an acre, consisting of over 2,000 trees, 
mostly of fine size for transplanting, comprising 
apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, quince, and grape 
trees. During the time of feasting, we have had 
raspberries, gooseberries, and currants, almost 
without measure—bushels of each. Cherries, 
peaches, plums, pears, grapes, and apples have 
been used as free as water; how many I cannot tell, I 
have sold from the same seven-eighths of an acre, 
trees to the amount of $74 08. Fruit for cash :— 
cherries, $5 35; peaches, $13 93; pears, $5 50; 
plums, $7 50; quinces, $2; and grapes, $5 15. 
Making, in the aggregate, $115 12. I have put 30 
bushels of choice winter apples in my cellar; and 
to finish off the list, have cut from 400 to 500 
pounds of good hay. 

“This is a correct statement of seven-eighths of 
an acre of land in Ritchfield, Summitt County, Ohio. 
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Manacement or Anrwats.—In breaking or man- 
aging a horse, however intractable or stubborn his 
temper may be, preserve your own. Almost every 
fault of the brute arises from ignorance. Be pa- 
tient with him, teach and coax him, and success, in 
time, is certain. There are tricks, however, which 
are the result of confirmed habit or viciousness, 
and these sometimes require a different treatment. 
A horse accustomed to starting and running away, 
may be effectually cured by putting him to the top 
of his speed on such occasions, and running him till 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. 


A horse that had a trick -of pulling at his bridle 
and breaking it, was at last reduced to better hab- 
its, by tying him tightly to a stake driven on the 
bank of a deep stream. With his tail pointing to 
the water, he commenced pulling at the halter, 
which suddenly parting, over the bank he tumbled, 
and after a somerset or two, and floundering awhile 
in the water, he was satisfied to remain at his post 
in future, and break no more bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting at everything 
and everybody, by placing an unresisting effigy in 
a similar position; when the sudden assault on a 
wintry day resulted in tumbling his ramship into a 
cold bath, which his improved manners took good 
care to avoid in future. 

A sheep-killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a sheep in the face, by 
tying his hind legs to a stout ram, on the brow of a 
hill, while the flock were quietly feeding at the 
bottom. On being set free, and somewhat startled 
at setting out, in his haste to rejoin his friends, he 











tumbled and thumped master Tray so sadly over 
the stones and gullies, that he was quite satisfied 
to confine himself to cooked mutton thereafter. 

Man’s reason was given him to control “the 
beasts of the fields and the birds of the air,” by 
other means than brute force. If he will bring 
this into play, he will have no difficulty in meeting 
and overcoming every emergency of perverse in- 
tellect or bad habits in the dumb thing, by his su- 
perior judgment.—_Laxchange. 


To xerp Peacu-Trees rrom Decay.—A singular 
fact and one worthy of being recorded, was mention- 
ed by Mr. Alexander Duke, of Albemarle. He 
stated, that while on a visit to his neighbor, his at- 
tention was called to a large orchard, every tree in 
which had been totally destroyed by the ravages 
of the worm, with the exception of three; and 
these three were probably the most thrifty and 
flourishing peach-trees he ever saw. The only 
cause of their superiority known to his host, was 
an experiment made in consequence of observing 
that parts of worm-eaten timber, into which nails 
had been driven, were generally sound. When his 
trees were about a year old, he had selected three 
of them and driven a ten-penny nail through the 
body as near the ground as possible; while the 
balance of the orchard had gradually failed, and 
finally yielded entirely to the ravages of the worms, 
these three trees, selected at random, treated pre- 
cisely in the same manner, with the exception of 
the nailing, had always been vigorous and healthy, 
furnishing him at that very period with the great- 
est profusion of the most luscious fruit. It is sup- 
posed that the salt of iron afforded by the nail is 
offensive to the worm, while it is harmless or even 
beneficial to the tree——Southern Planter. 


A Monster Pear.—Mr, Asa Wilgus, of this city, 
showed us yesterday the most monstrous pear it 
has ever been our fortune to behold, It was of 
that variety known in the West as the Pound 
Pear. 


This pear measured a little over fifteen and a 
half inches around, latitudinally ; giving a diameter 
of over five inches. It weighed two pounds three 
ounces and a half. It was grown on the farm of 
Mrs. Tompkins, of this State. We are assured 
there are many more left “of the same sort,” en- 
joying a reasonable prospect of reaching their full 
growth, if not gathered too soon to be exhibited in 
St. Louis as curiosities —Jntelligencer. 


WHat CAN BE DONE ON ONE Acre oF Lanp.—The 
editor of the Maine Cultivator published his man- 
agement of one acre of ground, from which we 
gather the following remarkable result :— 


One-third of an acre in corn usually produces 
thirty bushels of sound corn for grinding, besides 
some refuse. The quantity was sufficient for family 
use, and for fattening one large or two small hogs, 
From the same ground he obtained two or three 
hundred pumpkins, and his family supply of beans. 
From a bed of six rods square, he usually obtained 
sixty bushels of onions; these he had sold at one 
dollar per bushels, and the amount purchased his 
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flour. Thus from one third of an acre and an onion 
bed he obtained his breadstuffs. The rest of the 
ground was appropriated to all sorts of vegetables, 
for summer and winter use—potatoes, beets, par- 
snips, cabbage, green corn, peas, beans, cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, c&e., with fifty or sixty bushels of 
beets and carrots for the food of a cow. Then he 
had also a flower garden, raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries, in great variety, and a few choice ap- 
ple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, and quince trees. 
If a family can be supported from one acre of land 
in Maine, the same can be done in every State and 
county in the Union.—Zrie Gazette. 





A Larce Arpre—Mr. F, A. Tschiffely yesterday 
presented to us a very fine specimen of this fruit. 
It is fifteen inches in circumference, and weighs 
seventeen ounces. We do not know the name of 
the variety, but will endeavor to describe the fruit. 
It is the first that has matured upon the tree, al- 
though that has been planted six years. This late 
maturity, we believe, indicates long life. he ap- 
ple is, like most monsters, of somewhat irregular 
formation. It is of glassy and transparent surfare, 
and greenish yellow color. Around the stem there 
is a dense russet radiation. The flavor is delightful. 
At first glance many would suppose it to be a va- 
riety of the pippin, which it possibly may be, 
though we cannot determine the point. It is a fall 
or winter apple, and is believed to keep well. » 


The English catalogue contains eight hundred 
varieties of apples, and of course nice discrimina- 
tion is requisite to distinguish between such minute 
variations. Dr. Lee, of the Patent Office, who 
visited the late fair at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
for the purpose of delivering the annual address, 
informs us that there were exhibited on that occa- 
sion two h ndred varieties. 

The value of this excellent fruit has long been 
understood ; and strange to tell, its culture has 
in many portions of the Union been strangely neg- 
lected— Washington Republic. 
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SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


A vague report is in circulation, which attributes 
to the distinguished naturalist, Professor Agassiz, 
the expression of an opinion opposed to the gener- 
ally received doctrine of the union of the human 
family. He is said to have affirmed his belief that 
the different races of mankind had, originally, a dif- 
ferent parentage, and that this opinion did not con- 
flict with the testimony of the Scriptures, On 
what grounds either part of this opinion was based, 
we have seen no account. The deliberate judg- 
ment of a natualist so eminent and so candid as 
Professor Agassiz is understood to be, is entitled to 
much respect, though it directly opposes authorities 
which are, to say the least, quite as respectable, 
and the general tendency of scientific researches of 
late years. It may lead toa new investigation of 
the whole subject, and aid in the discovery of what 
is the real truth. That truth when discovered may> 
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or may not, conflict with our usual interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; but of all persons in the world no 
one should more earnestly desire, or be less afraid 
of, the discovery of truth, whether in science or re- 
ligion, than the believer. In his firm faith that 
revelation and nature are the products of the same 
Power, and that by no serutiny of science, or reach 
of discovery, can any real discrepancy between the 
teachings of the one and the truths of the other, 
ever be detected, the Christian can afford to abide 
the result if anybody can. He has less to fear, and 
more to hope for than any other one; whatever dis- 
may the unfoldings of the vast book of knowledge 
may bring to the infidel, he is sure to find in each 
successive page the traces of the same finger that 
unerringly wrote for his consolation the sure words 
of Scripture. 


It is very bad policy, as well as bad religion, to 
indulge any fear of the bearings of science npon 
the truth of revelation. The infidel has had his 
triumph repeatedly, but the world knows how 
short it has been. Every step of progress into the 
arcana of nature has been a triumph for Christiani- 
ty, and there is not the shadow of a reason to fear 
any other result for the future. Christianity is 
true, whatever else is true; and we ought never to 
allow an issue to be formed which should involve 
the question of its truth. Science may disclose her 
new truths, but they will not make untrue anything 
that was true before. The discovery of a new truth 
does not destroy an old truth. What is true will 
forever remain true, whatever else may be found 
true. And if there seems to arise a conflict be- 
tween the old truth and the new, it will be found 
to be only in appearance, if they both be really 
true. It is quite possible we do not rightly inter- 
pret the Bible in all respects; and it is proper to 
accept an issue with the man of science on the 
ground of interpretation, and safe to abide the re- 
sult. Geology has made us read anew the buok of 
Genesis, with a much better and grander exegesis ; 
and it is quite possible the progress of discovery 
and research may make other modifications of our 
interpretations. Perhaps the discoveries in the 
natural history of our race may compel us to a 
more critical study of the sacred text, to evolve a 
sense more in accordance with scientific truth. But 
geology has made no announcements which conflict 
with revelation, but, on the contrary, has most 
strikingly confirmed its truth, And so would natu- 
ral history in the end, whatever its discoveries may 
prove to be, confirm all that the Scriptures really 
say respecting our race, We tender no such issue 
to the infidel, as that if your philosophy or your 
science be proved true, our Bible falls. The Bible 
eannot possibly come in conflict with science. Our 
interpretation of the Bible may—for we often have 
to correct that; but the Bible as it really is, never. 
—New York Evangelist. 
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Purenotogy AnD Macnetism In ALABAMA.— We 
have received a report of the formation of a society 
of ladies and gentlemen for the investigation of 
these sciences, pursuant to a course of lectures and 
instruction to a class, by D, J. M. Trotter, in Clay- 








. least in one way, the cause of virtue. 


ton, Barbour Co, Ala. The society embraces 
several medical men, and a long list of names, 
nearly equally divided between the sexes, This is 
as it should be, and we predict the highest pros- 
perity of this association. Dr. Trotter appears to 
be doing much in the South to spread scientific 
truth, and to win for himself the esteem of his 
H. M. Thompkins is President, and 
James Mabry Secretary. 


fellow men. 


TEXTS FOR THE TIMES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 





1. Setr-Rum.—A late work, entitled “Srtr- 
Formation ; or, The History of an Individual 
Mind through Dificulties to Success,’ has gained 
some notice. But who shall write “ Srexr-Rurn ; 07, 
The History of an Individual Mind through Difi- 
culties to Failure?” It is for the lack of many 
such that might be thrillingly written, that the 
world is cajoled into its present semblance of re- 
pose and peace. Teachers are too often but select 
sensualists ; physicians are willfully dumb on mat- 
ters to which they cannot be blind; authors seize 
the specious success and felicities of life, and weave 
them into a tissue of self-aggrandizement ; divines 
(?—are divine men found now in pulpits ¢) are sel 
dom more than sticklers for words and self-seekers | 
It is time men were startled out of this delicious 
self-cheating. It is time the voice of failure were 
heard, It is time that human wo, and wreck, and 
ruin speak out, spurning alike the frowns without, 
and the shame within ! 
cit” is a lie—a bare-faced, abominable lie,—only 


“ Perseverantia omnia vin- 


in the few exceptional cases where the incipient man 
This hackneyed falsehood 
should no longer be suffered to beggar the world of 
half its legitimate state of happiness ! 


or woman starts right ! 


2. Tue Positive atone Enpurine.—The writer 
of books, who would be immortal, must put forth 
more of independent truth than even of valid ob- 
jection to error. Otherwise his works will have a 
transient, because dependent existence, terminating 
with the passing away of the erroneous views they 
were designed to correct ; even as the mere soldier 
loses his employment and value the moment he has, 
by a decisive victory, totally overcome his antag- 
onist. 

3. Irs Bricur Sipz.—Evil seldom, perhaps never, 
comes unmixed. Even hypocrisy may subserve, at 
It cloaks up 
crimes that would shock weak minds, and destroy 
all their confidence in humanity. Yet the strong- 
minded will know that the evil is there—only hid- 
den by the cloak--and they will know and deal 
with the world as rr 1s, (which, in truth, is far other 
than as it has the credit of being,) without having 
their own goodness staggered, or their own inward 
peace destroyed. 

4. How Hypocrires are Mape.—Setr-Esterm 
may make a tyrant or a fool, but APPROBATIVENESS 
takes by far the first rank in’ the work of manu- 
facturing hypocrites. Secreriveness and Caurious- 
NESS May prompt at times to deception, and are 
necessary, especially the former to the successful 


But ApproBaTIVENESS more 
commonly furnishes the motive, and tasks the other 
? 


carrying-out of it. 


faculties last named to accomplish its ends. So 
soon as a man is brought to say within himself, “I 
must do this thing or that, which is not fair, or gen- 
erous, or commendable—but I must have the ap- 
proval of my fellows, nevertheless!” that moment 
he becomes a hypocrite. From how many among 
the rising generation; to which we look with so 
much of hope, think you, friends, ignorant of the 
self-cherished viper that is to crawl over and be- 
slime every other god-given element of their being, 
is Arprosativeness destined to work out just such 
melancholly specimens of what should be men? 
Alas! the world is to swarm with them, as it does 
now ! 

5. “RatHer Wear Our THAN Rust Ovr”—is a 
mischievous sentiment. Nature asks neither the 
one nor the other. As itis, we are taught to over- 
strain life, and we strain it to death! It is not 
enough for us that already “the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” A foolish vanity or a wicked . cupid- 
ity racks our minds for inventions to quicken into 
untimely activity the intellect and passions of the 
young, which, if merely guided by our maturer 
judgment, and not forced, our “ cherishing mother” 
Nature would bring on at their proper time, and in 
all their proper strength, exuberance and beat youy 

6. THe ScHoot or Serr Knowrieper.—To know 
yourself, form a strong resolution to grow better. 
You will then ferret out your faults, and abjure 
them, toto codo. But this isa short step! It is not 
till you have fallen, re-resolved and fallen again, 
even to seventy times seven of such “sore falls” 
as old Christian Job, that you will begin to know 
yourself. You will by this time be an admitted 
spectator into the arena of your own head, where 
Lion, Tiger, Wolf and Savage wage intestine and 
never-ceasing warfare; and the first lesson you 
learn in this strange school will be that of Hu- 
mility ! 

4. “Tue Cutty is Faturer or THE May,”—We 
cannot guard with too zealous care our first moves 
in the great game of life: they sustain the relation 
of Causes to the acts of all our future history. It 
is doing as he dia that makes us do as we do all outs 
life long! 

8. “ Lixe Parent, Like Curip.”—Southern char- 
acters finely exemplify the law of hereditary de- 
scent. Born of parents who, at different times, are 
wrought to the highest pitch of intensity of almost 
every different faculty, they present many instances 
of peculiar and unusually unbalanced mentality,— 
many more odd and eccentric characters than can 
be found among the offspring of our more uniform 
and sedate parents in the Northern States. 


9, Minp, A Community or FrienpLty Powrrs.— 
The healthy eye sees all things visible but the eye 
itself; the healthy nerve of touch feels all things 
palpable but the touch-nerve itself. So any know- 
ing power or faculty of the mind, sees or knows 
all things but itself; and any feeling faculty feels — 
the existence and force of every other such faculty, 
but not its own. The brain, the center of all sen- 
sation, is insensible as a stone! Thus the very use 
of any organ precludes, on its part, all chance of 
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self-study or self-detection. LancuacE knows words, 
but not the Worp-Knowers,—INDIVIDUALITY Sees 
things, but not the Tu1ne-Srer,—Reason discovers 
causes, but not the Causg-Discoverer! How then 
can man study, understand or regulate himself /— 
Not by the operation of any one faculty, but by the 
inter-operation of all. Inpivipuatiry spies out 
every other faculty, Lancuace names them as fast 
as found, and before their work is fairly done Casu- 
airy has ferreted out the censws-takers themselves, 
and added their names to the list. Every faculty 
is a mirror for some or all the rest, and by the mu- 
tual recognition of all the components, the commu- 
nity discovers and understands its true nature and 
powers. 





ee 


KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS. 


There are now, in the political and religious 
world, two men of the same name, who are regard- 
ed, by a few old Hunkers, as rather smart, if not 
profound. The individuals haye become public 
Gladiators. They fight for the amusement of their 
betters, whenever called upon. The one in the 
East—the other in the West. One in the pulpit— 
the other at the bar. From the similarity of name 
and conduct, we infer they belong to the same tribe, 
and were probably schooled together. We refer to 
the Rev. John C. Lord, of Buffalo, and Daniel Lord, 
Esq., of New York. These gentlemen are some- 
times employed to “speak in meetings,” and, being 
quite energetic and wordy, they manage to keep 
folks from “going to sleep.” They sometimes 
amuse, and sometimes disgust their audiences. Be- 
ing over-stocked with common bell-metal, their 
impudence 1s only equalled by the ranting noise 
they make. But we are wasting quite too 
much ammunition on this small game, and will 
close by quoting from the Dersy JournaL a very 
mild and just rebuke, administered to D. L, 
Esq., who recently insulted the good sense of the 
people of New Haven, where he was invited to 
speak before the P. B, K. Society. The correspon- 
dent, referring to this speech, says :— 

“But even here false sentiments may creep in, 
and false principles be advocated, even in the very 
halls of science, and in the atmosphere of truth. 
Of such a character, was this undoubtedly felt to be 
by many who listened to the oration, the subject of 
which was ‘the Pulpit and the Bar, in their influ- 
ence upon society, it was for the purpose of noting 
one or two sentiments, that I alludeto it at all. It 
has been called ‘an adle production,’ and I presume, 
in the estimation of men whose ability consists only 
in remembering what their fathers taught them, 
and in rejecting everything that their fathers did 
not know, it may have been considered so; but in 
view of the advancement of science, the discovery 
of new principles, and the exercise of new ideas, 
for which this age is distiaguished, and with which 
the teachers of the people are or ought to be ac- 
quainted—it must be considered in its allusions 
exceedingly behind the times—its conclusions weak 
and untenable, and its general effect upon the hear- 
er unfavorable and injurious. 

“Tt was, indeed, well worded, and as a specimen 





of ‘special pleading’ for the Bar, did some credit 
to the ingenuity of its author; but as a comparison 
and statement of the real influence of each depart- 
ment upon society, it did injustice to the Pulpit— 
that is to say, in my humble opinion. What, for 
instance, do you think of the idea, that because the 
clergy are engaged particularly with men’s spirit- 
ual interest, and receive instructions from a book 
abounding in wonderful statements of miracles 


transpiring through all past time, and of God’s spe- - 


cial overruling providence and cognizance of human 
events—that therefore they are more credulous than 
other men, and more easily deceived as to pretend- 
ed wonders and remarkable phenomena. Yet this 
was asserted by the speaker, and by implication 
that their judgment upon phenomena appealing to 
our faith or credulity, was not as reliable and sound 
as that of other men—lawyers, I suppose, for in- 
stance, 

“ Perhaps, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
superior stcadfastness of the latter profession was 
it that he so sneeringly alluded to the ‘ new sciences’ 
of Phrenology and Mesmerism—to the new systems 
of Homeopathy and Hydropathy—and so gravely 
advised a ‘ wise incredulity, as to all subjects which 
in these days are claiming investigation. Such ad- 
vice, if respected, is injurious—for there is no reason 
why man should fortify himself against proof upon 
one subject more than another—and to believe with- 
out proof is only the part of those who can accept 
old errors because they are old. I was reminded 
of what Ashburner well says :—‘ Small-minded 
men, not capable, from unfortunate organization of 
brain, of believing in truths at variance with the 
idols they have been accustomed to worship, set 
themselves up as oracles of wisdom. Too many 
implicitly give up their convictions to such incom- 
petent leaders. Fight, however, as they will against 
the truth, it is always too strong for its opponents. 
Time, which settles all differences by changing old 
things and bringing forward new, sweeps away the 
fallacies of the obstinately proud and ignorant.’ 

“J had other points which were in my mind to no- 
tice, but your limits forbid a longer article—useless, 
perhaps, as it is, but showing at least that one 
among his audience accepted his advice, and became 
‘wisely incredulous’ as to the truth of many of his 
assertions and comparisons. 


Yours, H. B.S. 


“Friend ‘H. B.S.’ those are our sentiments.”— 
Ed. Derby Journal, 


—______+ee—>—________ 


Prerry Hanps.—Delicate, beautifulhands! Dear 
miss, how do you contrive to keep your hands so 
pretty ? And such rings, too, as if to draw atten- 
tion that way. Let us feel them. O! dear, how 
soft and tender! Do you bake, miss? No. Do 
you make beds? No. Do you wash floors, and 
scrub the pots and kettles?’ No. So we thought. 
Look at your mother’s hands. Ain’t you ashamed 
to let that poor lady kill herself outright, while 
you do nothing from daylight to dark, but keep 
the dust from your face, and the flies from your 
hands! What are you fit for? Will a man of 
common sense marry you for your delicate hands? 
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An hour's industry will do more to beget cheer- 
fulness, suppress evil humors, and retrieve your 
affairs than a month’s moaning. 





THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


Mr. Philarete Chasles, a distinguished writer of 
Paris, has contributed a long article about the Uni- 
ted States, to the Revwe des Deux Mondes, of which 
the following are the closing paragraphs :— 


“ What is America to become? Itis not difficult 
to divine it. An aggrandized Europe, and what a 
Europe? The space comprised between the Alle- 
ghanies, parallel to the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains, parallel to the Pacific, is, as it is well 
known, six times larger than France. If to this is 
added the three hundred and ninety leagues of the 
old States, and the new territories acquired recently 
from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, imagination 
itself is astonished at these proportions. It is the 
tenth part of the whole globe. Thus the American 
does not see his country from the belfry, but in the 
race and society to which he belongs. 


“The inhabitant of New York goes without trou- 
ble to New Orleans, and the Louisianian easily be- 
comes acclimated in Kentucky. Provided you leave 
him those laws and manners which permit him the 
free development of his American strength, he is 
happy, he feels that he makes a part of a grand or- 
ganic and harmonious body. Laws, soil, country, 
manners, remembrances, desires, institutions, pride, 
passion, qualities, all is in harmony. The partial 
democracies of which the Union is composed are as 
solid and as stable as the best organized States; 
they have their roots in the souls of the people, and 
their sap in the habits of the community. Obscure 
yesterday, marching with a bold step in the unknown, 
America cares little for the present—the future is 
her own. One fact governs her whole life: it is 
expansion, activity, energy, a tendency to variety, 
the go-a-head-ism. Her moral vigor, identical in 
its causes and in its essence with the internal strength 
of Rome under the Scipios, of France under Louis 
XIV., of Spain under Isabella, of England since 
the Georges, moves in a space far more vast. The 
American soul, profoundly identified with the insti- 
tutions of the country, desires only what can and 
must result from the same institutions and the na- 
tional manners. 


“ Eyerywhere people work, live at hotels, marry 
young, are fond of adventures, and not much afraid 
of bankruptcy, or danger, or even death, and they 
are certain that there will be always land enough 
for a courageous American. 


“To this vast social experiment, of which the 
United States is the workshop, must be added the 
physical experiment that nature is incessantly car- 
rying on. The rivers change their beds, Niagara is 
receding, the forests fall, prairies burn up, the tem- 
perature becomes by degrees milder and more tem- 
perate, the miasma which exhale from a newly- 
stirred soil lose their morbid power, the means of 
subsistence increase, the population doubles every 
twenty years, and it is yet only a preparatory 
work. The heroic age, the epoch of war announces 
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itself; this strong race, which absorbs many others, 
is far, very far from having filled up its borders, 
from Russian America and the Samoyedes to the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

“Before 1845, the pioneers of civilization had 
not passed a line which prolonged from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Lake Superior, and forming an angle 
at the extremity of this lake to jointhe mouth of the 
River St. Lawrence, included nearly a third of 
North America. The point the Americans have 
just carried in California, crosses the whole conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, an unforeseen 
event, one of the most considerable facts of our 
age, important, not only by the precious metals 
which come into circulation, but by the joint respon- 
sibility which it establishes between the different 
parts of the new world. 

“Our Europe, that old country, whom the mild 
jester, Franklin, called not without irony, ‘his good 
grandmother, what is she to become some day, in 
face of the inevitable developments of the New 
World? Something like ancient Greece with re- 
gard to modern Europe. The neo-Romans of this 
worn-out world, have they reason to seek, in spite 
of the past, the American autonomy, the germ which 
they do not possess? This question concerns the 
masters of our destinies, political men—I leave it 
to them. If I should resolve it, and if I should say 
what I know, the Byzantines of my time, ever de- 
ceived by the subtilty of their minds and the false- 
hoods which they practice, would not fail to believe 
that I wish to put my hand to the affairs of the 
country, and that I pretend to be a philosopher, that 
I may become something like the head of a party. 
They may be assured—I should much prefer to go 
and draw their portraits in some solitude, and prac- 
tice what they counterfeit under some modest puri- 
tan roof near Rome in New Hampshire, or Car- 
thage in Massachusetts. There I would listen again 
to that beautiful canticle, rude in versification, ad- 
mirable in sentiment, the motto of America, and 
which has never ceased to resound in my heart since 
T heard it in England:— 

“*, God! what need we have of strength, 
The strength to toil, the strength to bear, 
The strength ’mid terrors to hope on, 
Strength feeble women to protect— 
Strength to submit, strength to endure— 
Eyen pain and death—vigor of arm— 


Vigor of soul—faint not, 
And God will keep you? ” 


Ne: ee ges 

Tuposters.—It has been said that we have many 
ignorant imposters practicing Phrenology in various 
parts of the country, who bring the “noble science” 
into disrepute, wherever they go. We very much 
regret that this is even so, and applies with equal 
force to every other public interest. Are not our 
best banks the most frequently counterfeited? Are 
there not scores of living Judases in the Christian 
Church ? and hundreds who falsely pretend to hold 
extraordinary commissions from Heaven, and who 
terrify ignorant and silly people with denunciations 
of judgment? Are there not large numbers of 
quacks, imposters, and even murderers, in the med- 
ical profession? Is the legal profession free from 
this class of swindlers? Deplorable as it is, it can- 
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not be denied that we have our quota of these per- 
sons, many of whom have mistaken their calling, 
yet continue to bungle on through life, efficient only 
to do harm, 


Remepy.—Let the children be educated ; a well- 
trained mind will detect imposition as readily as the 
eye of a money-broker will that of a spurious bank- 
note, or a piece of bogus metal. While people re- 
main ignorant of Physiology, and the laws of life, 
they will be imposed upon by unprincipled doctors, 
and patent medicine quacks. So of Theology, 
Phrenology, Law, &c. 

These thoughts were suggested by reading the 
following piece of folly and pretension, by some- 
body who has a design on the gullible. We would 
warn such to “look out for mock auctions.” 

“We all have on our bodies certain marks, which 
are called moles, but which ought to be called stars, 
because they are a mark placed on the body by a 
divine hand, to inform man what planet he is born 
under.* Each mole, or star, differs from one an- 
other in form, color, and size, so each planet marks 
the body with its own particular star, which can 
be told without seeing them; and as the stars are 
marked on the body, so will the development be 
given to the brain, which will be the largest organs 
of the head. To prove this still further, if the time 
of birth is known, all the stars on the body can be 
told, and the development of the brain can be chart- 
ed without seeing the individual, and upon chil- 
dren’s bodies where the moles will come, as the 
planets revolve round in their order, which gives 
the growth to the brain!!! 

It is said that the devil “quotes Scripture,” and 
here we have it. Was there ever a more transpa- 
rent “gull-trap” than this ? 

Again: our new prophet quotes as follows :— 

“St. John xiv. 12. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also,” 

That is to say, if you pay this mountebank your 
money, he will teach you his tricks. What blas- 
phemy !! 

Here is a pretending fortune-teller, practicing 
his deception under the title of Phrenologist! We 
regard him with too much pity and contempt to 
detain our readers longer with such a vagabond; 
and. will simply admonish the inexperienced to be- 
ware ! 

eS 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company are now contracting to build two paddle- 
box steamers, each 2,500 tons burthen, and 800 
horse power, to convey the India mail between 
Southampton and Alexandria. These vessels will 
be as swift as the mail packets that run between 
Liverpool and America, and the passage between 
Southampton and Alexandria will be reduced from 
16 to 10 or 11 days, including stoppages at Malta 
and Gibraltar. A communication with Gibraltar 
will be effected in four and a half days, and with 
Malta in eight days. Letters from India, which 
now reach Southampton about the 25th and 26th 
of the month, and then arrive in time to be answer- 
ed by the India mail that leaves London by way of 
Marseilles on the 24th of the month. 





* Matthew ii.2. ¢ Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen His star in the east, and have come 
to worship Him.” 


Gossie WirH our Frtenps.—I am somewhat in- 
clined to cavil at an idea I find in the July number 
of the Journal. The second sentence reads, “ Two 
persons may have heads shaped precisely alike, and 
if one have a fine, delicate temperament, the other 
a coarse, gross organization, there will be as much 
difference in the tone of those minds as there is in 
the quality of mahogany and hemlock timber.” 
Now, I would ask if it is not preposterous to sup- 
pose that a person can have the coronal region, per- 
fective faculties, and intellect large, with but mod- 
erate animal propensities combined with a low, 
coarse, gross, sensual temperament, and vice versa ? 

Do not the developments of body and brain al- 
ways correspond? According to my conception of 
the phrenological principles in the case, we may as 
well look for the body of a “ hemlock” tree with a 
“mahogany” top, as for a moral and intellectual 
head on a coarse, sensual body. I have never been 
able to discover any such monstrosities, nor do I 
expect to, until the pomological principle of graft- 
ing is resorted to by moral reformers, for more 
speedy reformation and elevation of the human 
species. With due deference to more practiced ob- 
servers, I remain, d&c., G. 


Awnswer.—TIf you willre-read the quotation you 
have made from the first article in the July number, 
you will observe that the shape of the head and 
temperament are the only conditions stated, yet you 
get up anew issue by supposing a particular shaped 
head, and attaching a temperament to it to suit your- 
self. You imply the impossibility of such a shaped 
head on a coarse body. We know that it is not 
usual, but that it sometimes exists. Some persons 
inherit the bodily shape and temperament of one 
parent, a gross one if you please, and the form of 
head of the other parent. In this case there would 
be the tone of mind which the temperament gives ; 
namely, a lack of exquisitiveness and susceptibility, 
while the head, being favorably organized, with 
small base and large coronal region, would make 
the person comparatively inoffensive, with good 
moral, intellectual, and perfective tendencies, but 
the temperament, which pervades alike the head 
and body, would be just such a drawback upon the 
quality and vigor of the manifestations, as letting 
down the strings of a violin would be to the tone 
of the music, or as abstracting the temper from a 
cutting instrument, or like making an ax of iron in- 
stead of steel. It might be well formed, and, if 
you please, ground and polished, but lacking fine- 
ness; i. e., being gross, and without temper, or the 
possibility of receiving a proper temper, it would 
be useless. In our article, however, we had refer- 
ence to heads of equal development and great dif- 
ference of temperament. Our object was to induce 
persons to regard temperament attentively before 
deciding the character of the mental manifestations, 


We know very well that a coarse temperament 
generally goes with a low, gross head, but we also 
know, that many persons have well-formed heads, 
but are so unfortunate in temperament as to be 
sap-heads. Has not our friend seen the “ poinolog- 
ical principle of grafting,” if not exactly “a mahog- 
any top upon a hemlock body,” fully carried out in 
reference to matrimonial unions, yet has he not 
seen high-wrought temperaments and splendid 
mental endowments united with the reverse, and 
witnessed the sad results of the laws of hereditary 
transmission, in the offspring? If not, he has yet 
much to learn, and we would commend to his peru- 
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sal Fowler’s work on “ Hereditary Decent.” Some 
children partake almost wholly of the father, others 
equally so of the mother, others equally of both, 
and others again, the body and temperament of one 
parent, and the head of the other; and yet again, 
some we know who have the forehead and intellect 
of the mother and the back-head and character of 
the father, and the reverse. 

Thus we sometimes have a “hemlock and ma- 
hogany top” combined, on a good or bad body. We 
ardently wish the world knew more about the “ po- 
mological principle,” relative to the various trees 
of the human garden. There would be less gnarled 
and bitter fruit. 

a 

Porurar Epvcation in Jowa.—[It is a compli- 
ment, and the highest recommend to a State, to 
provide thus liberally for the education of her 
children. G. B. D., a teacher and subscriber, form- 
erly of New York, writing from Muscatine, Iowa, 
gives us the following hopeful information. } 

Allow me to “ post you up,” as they say out here, 
on what Iowa is doing in educational matters. Iowa 
will, in a few years, have one of the most ample 
“School Funds” of any State in the Union. She 
has over 1,500,000 acres of land, granted her by 
Congress ‘‘for the use of Schools.” The School 
Law of Iowa is similar to that of New York pre- 


vious to the passage of the present “Free School 
Law.” 


Besides three embryo colleges and a medical de- 
partment, there are about one thousand well-organ- 
ized district schools, and some of them with houses 
that would be considered an ornament in the older 
States. Ido not know two villages in Central or 
Eastern New York, with twice the population, and 
four times the wealth, that has done as much for 
the cause of popular education, as Muscatine and 
Burlington in this State. And other towns are 
doing equally well. 

Muscatine has rather taken the lead in the enter- 
prise. She has started the first public school on a 
large scale. The third town in size in the State, 
not quite 4,000 inhabitants, (unfortunately divided 
into two districts)—she erected last summer a neat 
two-story brick edifice, 40 by 45 feet, at a cost of 
$5,000, including ground, and started a school this 
spring; and the other district has commenced a 
building 46 by 60 feet, at an estimated cost of 
$6,000, two stories high, each with three apartments 
and recitative rooms, and will probably open their 
school next spring. Burlington, the largest town 
in the State, has voted $8,000 to build two houses 
in that city. Dubuque, the second in size, built 
two houses in 1849, though some smaller, yet very 
good ones, and Keokuck, the fourth in size, is to 
commence building a house this season for the 
whole city, one that will accommodate 500 pupils, 
the largest in the State. These are all on the most 
approved plan of modern school-houses. 

Five years from this time will see some of the 


best schools in the West, on this side of the Missis- 


sippi River, There are many fine school-houses 
being put up in the country. The people here are 
well “ waked up” on the subject of popular educa- 
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tion. A few good teachers will find employ ata 
very good salary in these larger houses. 

I find the children here are more easily governed 
than they are east. Ina school of nearly 200, and 
now the ninth week of the term, I have not had 
an occasion to resort to corporeal punishment—have 
used cold water two or three times very success- 
fully. In fact, I have not “whipped a senolar,” in 
near eighteen months, since I attended your course 


of lectures in Syracuse, New York. I owe my 


success mainly to the little knowledge I have of 
Phrenology. 

Please send my Journal to this office, I do not 
wish to be without it, as it contains so much valu- 
able instruction in regard to the laws of health as 
well as other important matters. 


[ All this is but the foreshadowing of the mighty 
strides which the great West is taking in moral and 
intellectual advancement. In the course of a few 
years the East will be but a nursery, compared 
with a vast field, laid out on the grandest scale, 
for the production of the choicest crops, and the 
higher development of superior human beings. ] 

tO 


PHRENOLOGY IN LANCASTER, MASS. 


Lancaster, (Mass.,) Jury 28, 1851. 

Purenoitocy rx Lancaster, Mass— Messrs Ed- 
itors :—Aside from the interest which you are aware 
I have long taken in the subject of Phrenology, your 
Journal has so won upon my admiration as a litera- 
ry and scientific work, that I have determined to 
find at least twenty in this vicinity to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of its study. 

I consider it one of the most useful publications 
in the United States; and coupling this fact with 
the extreme lowness of its price, 1 cannot but be- 





lieve that I shall be doing my friends a great fayor 
by inducing them to subscribe for it. 

Tinclose ten dollars for twenty, copies of your 
Journal; and as I have not yet obtained that num- 
ber of subscribers, you can direct the package to 
me, for the present. W. ST. 





—<8or- 

[Epirorra, Encouracement.—A, friend of ours, 
writing from the South, gives utterance to the fol- 
We hope he will 
scatter the light in his region, and thereby awaken 


lowing encouraging remarks, 


a general interest in the science of man.] 


Owing to a change of residence, I have been de- 
prived of the Journal for a few months, and I find 
that I cannot live to do well without it. Indeed, I 
have been so long insulated and cut off from all 
communication with the world, that my mental ap- 
petite naturally craves a bit of intellectual nourish- 
ment. Come, send the Journal, with all the back 
numbers for this year—I would not lose a link from 
the chain. 

I was, when first introduced, struck with one 
very prominent feature of the Journal; and that 
was, it stooped down to raise up, and better the 
condition of the poor, the uninformed, and unfortu- 
nate. Some there are who have a vast deal of use- 
ful knowledge, but they are aristocratic, and selfish 
of it. Not so the Journal. These greatly err in 
their manner of action. For who can enjoy wealth 
and luxury where the poor, distressed, and unfortu- 
nate are everywhere around them? Who can wrap 
themselves up in the garb of dignity or knowledge, 
and be contented and happy, while ignorance, the 
most pitiable ignorance, continually stares them in 





the face? Man isa social being, and unless those 
with whom he is surrounded be elevated to a level 
with himself, he will have but little social enjoy- 
ment. In that the Journal has struck “ the nght 
streak.” Its editors will derive a pleasure in dis- 
tributing a general knowledge of the physical, or- 
ganic, and moral laws; and their greatest satisfac- 
tion will be, to afterwards look around and see that 
they have bettered the condition of neighbors and 
far-off strangers whom they have never seen. 

“ But,” say some, “are Fowlers and Wells serving 
the poor for naught. They speak against land mo- 
nopoly, aristocracy, &e., but what are they doing at 
the city of New York?” Well, they may be rich, 
vastly rich, for aught I know; yet I am indulgent 
enough to believe those riches will be turned to 
good account. [ Yes, if we get them. ] 

Iam, at present, clerk in a country store, in 
an obscure corner of the county, where, as Combe 
says, the propensities of the people have “ full 
swing.” They are, in general, at least twenty-five 
years behind the times. Then, say you, you should 
get subscribers to the Journal. Aye! I would if I 
could ; but they are not prepared for it. Speak in 
phrenological language, and you speak, to them, “in 
an unknown tongue.” 

I cannot fall in with an intellectual, progressive 
associate “in all this beat.” J. 
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Tue Fortune-teLtine Imposture.—The diffusion 
of knowledge has not yet been so thorough as to 
entirely eradicate superstition, and there are still a 
number of quacks and fortune-tellers who prey up- 
on the ignorant in the great cities. Mr. William 
Willis, being greatly moved with a desire to peep 
into futurity, recently called upon Madame Adolph, 
one of the most notorious of these imposters, for 
the purpose of obtaining a little information as to 
his future career. He paid her a douceur of fifty 
cents, and she thereupon shuffled cards, examined 
his phrenological developments, and performed ya- 
rious other necromantic operations, from which she 
derived certain conclusions, which did not meet with 
Mr. Willis’s approbation. Yesterday he appeared 
before Justice Lathrop, and made a complaint 
against the unsatisfactory sorceress, who was forth- 
with required to give bail in the sum of $300, for 
good behavior during one year. The Justice should 
have completed the affair by sending the disap- 
pointed consulter of the oracle to the lunatic asy- 
lun.—WV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


[This same person has before been arrested, yet 
here we find her “at her old tricks again.” She 
will doubtless change her quarters, and go to some 
other city, to remain until again driven out.] 


«6 o»—________ 


Mentat Excirrement.—Bad news weakens the ac- 
tion of the heart, oppresses the lungs, destroys the 
appetite, stops digestion, and partially suspends all 
the functions of the system. An emotion of shame 
flushes the face; fear blanches it; joy illuminates 
it; and an instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. 
Surprise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium 
infuses great energy. Volition commands, and 
hundreds of muscles spring to execute. 
emotion often kills the body at a stroke; Chilo, 
Diagoras, and Sophocles died of joy at the Grecian 
Games. The news of a defeat killed Philip V, 
The door-keeper of Congress expired upon hearing 
of the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died in the midst of an impas- 
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sioned burst of eloquence, or when the deep emo- 
tion that produced it suddenly subsided. _Lar- 
grave, the young Parisian, died when he heard that 
the musical prize for which he had competed was 
adjudged to another.—-Transcript. 

[From this we should learn to keep the body and 
brain in a state of perfect equilibrium, by a balance 
of the temperaments, which would enable us to 
check or prevent the blood from flowing too rapidly 
to the brain. These sudden shocks are the same to 
the nervous system as the explosion or bursting of 
a steam-boiler. We may, by proper care, prevent 
these mental as well as physical explosions. ] 











Rewiews, 


Within the past month we have published at the 
office of the Phrenological Journal new editions of 
the following works :— 


Tur ILtustratTEeD SeLF-Instructor In PHRrENOLOGY 
AnD Puysiotogy. With over one hundred en- 
grayed illustrations. By O. 8S. & L. N. Fowzrr. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 


“Multum in parvo.” * [Much in little.] Though 
a small book, it contains the “quint essence” of 
these subjects, and is just the thing to be read 
quickly. This Instructor serves the double purpose 
of a reading book, and may be used as a cuart, at 
the same time, in which to record the Phrenological 
development of any individual. 


Lectures on Porenotocy. By Grorcr Compr. 
Including its application to the present and pro- 
spective condition of the United States. With 
notes by Anprew Boarpmay, M.D. Illustrated 
with engravings. 12mo,, pp. 891. Price, $1 00. 
New York: Fowlers & Wells. 


This is, unquestionably, the most useful and in- 
teresting work by this distinguished author—Tuxr 
Constitution or Man alone excepted. The present 
new edition is well printed, on excellent paper, and 
substantially bound with embossed muslin—in li- 
brary style. It should be read by every person 
who would understand Phrenology in all its bear- 
ings, and in its application to every human interest, 


Epucation Founpep on tHe Nature or Man. By 
J.G. Spurzuem. 12mo. Price,50 cents. New 
York: Fowlers & Wells. 


“Worth its weight in gold,” says the Evening 
Gazette, and we unhesitatingly confirm the state- 
ment. If parents and teachers would read this 
book it would give them a flood of light in regard 
to the disposition, government, and training of chil- 
dren, This work has been approved by the best 
minds in the world. 


Sextr-CuLtturE AND PErFEcTION oF CHARACTER. 
Including the management of youth. By O. S. 
Fowter. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Fowlers & Wells. 

“Sretr-Mape or Never Mapr” is the motto. 

The popularity of this book may be judged of 


when we state that it has already passed through 
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SEVEN EDITIONS, and continues to grow in favor with 
the public. Its spirit is eminently hopeful and 
progressive. A single paragraph from the preface 
ilustrates this point :— 


“TuproveMENT is the practical watch-word of the 
age. Since the Revolution, men have probably 
made more numerous inventions and discoveries in 
machinery, agriculture, and the means of human 
comfort and luxury, than ever before since the 
Creation.” 


Marrimony, or Porenotogy anp Puystotocy Ap- 
PLIED TO THE SELECTION oF CoNnGENIAL Com- 
PANIONS FoR Lire. By O.S. Fowxnr. Price, 25 
cents. New York Fowlers & Wells. 

Not far from one hundred thousand copies of this 
work have been sold in the United States, besides 
having been twice reprinted in England. Notwith- 
standing this unprecedented circulation, there are 
millions who have not yet had the benefit of its 
teachings. Therefore it is kept constantly in the 
market, and meets with an undiminished sale. 


Tue Seria AND Orat Mernop or Treacutne Lan- 

‘ euaces. Adapted to the French. By L. Manesca. 
Philadelphia: Thomas Cowperthwait & Co. For 
sale at Putnam’s and at Redfield’s, New York. 


This is a clear and philosophically arranged work, 
and aims at presenting a method based on nature’s 
process of teaching language to man. It is called 
the Serial, as we see by the preface, because the 
elements of the language are distributed and classi- 
fied in a series, that is, in a naturally progressive 
and connected order, beginning with the simplest, 
and embracing, gradually, the more complex, the 
whole arranged in an order inferrable to the nature 
of language, and the laws of acquisition of the hu- 
man mind. By this serial arrangement, the student 
is led on by easy steps, and acquires the language 
without the vexatious labor growing out of learning 
conjugations of verbs by heart, referring to diction- 
aries at every moment, and artificial difficulties 
created by the old systems. The Oral indicates 
that the method communicates a knowledge of the 
spoken language. The exercises have been pre- 
pared to communicate this knowledge. 

Manesca’s system is well known in this country. 
The originator was John Manesca, father of the 
author of the present work: he was long celebrated 
as a teacher in the city of New York. The method 
has acquired, probably, a wider reputation under 
other names thanfthis own, Ollendorfi’s system, for 
example, is taken from his. He obtained in 1828, it 
appears by a statement made in the preface, a copy 
of a course of lessons given by Manesca in 1825. 
A person who had studied the French with Manesca, 
took to Paris, the course of lessons, which he re 
ceived, where he studied the German, employing 
by accident Mr. Ollendorff. Manesca’s system thus 
fell into his hands, and he published it some years 
after as his own. The author of the present work 
states that Mr. Ollendorff having marred the phi- 
losophy and completeness of the method by igno- 
rant changes and defective exercises, the present 
work is published to present and preserve the sys- 
tem complete in its philosophical integrity, 











DIN 


Cuents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Inpran DistursaNcns In OrEGon.—Our accounts 
from Oregon announce the existence of organized 
hostilities on the part of the Indians, from which 
several different settlements have suffered severely, 
extensive robberies having taken place, and numer- 
ous lives been lost. The vicinity of Rogue River is 
the principal scene of the disturbances, in which the 
Indians of that region generally have taken an ac- 
tive part. 











On the 1st of May, a company consis- 
ting of twenty-six men, on their return from the 
mines to the Willamette Valley, were attacked at 
Green Willow Spring, by a party of Indians num- 
bering between two and three hundred warriors— 
The whites retreated before the superior force and 
escaped without receiving any injury. The next 
day a small company of four persons was attacked 
by the Indians, who robbed them of their mules 
and baggage. On the succeeding day, a brisk en- 
gagement took place between a party of 32 per- 
sons, men and boys, and a band of about 20 Indians. 
The Americans had only 17 guns, while the sava- 
ges were fully armed. After a sanguinary fight, 
which continued without respite for more than four 
hours, the Indians were beaten from the field, 
leaving six of their number killed, and as many 
more wounded, some of them mortally. During 
the battle, a distinguished chief received a fatal 
wound and died before its close. The war had its 
origin in a difficulty which occurred between a par- 
ty of whites and Indians, who were travelling in 
company to the mines. The Indians arose in the 
night, and shot one of the party, making their es- 
cape to the mountains, with the mules and packs. 
The surviving whites turned back, and making 
known the outrage which had been committed, a 
company of thirty at once started in pursuit of the 
offending Indians. They fell in with a band of In- 
dians at Rogue River, killed two of the men, inclu- 
ding a chief and took four prisoners, two of whom 
were daughters of the head-chief. The whites re- 
fused to surrender the prisoners, on the demand of 
the chief, until the murderers of the man who was 
killed should be given up, and the property restor- 
ed. The chief refused to comply with these con- 
ditions, and took his departure threatening ven- 
geance. It was supposed that the tribes on the 
Rogue River would make a formal declaration of 
war against the whites, and the company before 
spoken of were awaiting an attack at the crossing 
of the river. A request has been sent to Gen, 
Gaines for permission to raise volunteer troops, and 
other preparations were making to give the In- 
dians a warm reception. 


Tue Virernia Coystirurion—The Convention 
for revising the Constitution of Virginia have re- 
cently brought their labors to a close, after a pro- 
tracted session of eight months. The Constitution 
which is submitted to the people for their accep- 
tance, is highly democratic in its leading features, 
avoiding the aristocratic spirit which has heretofore 
marked the political institutions of the ancient 
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Commonwealth. It provides for the election of 
the Governor and Judges by popular vote; abol- 
ishes the property qualification for the right of 
suffrage; guarantees the freedom of speech and of 
the pen; forbids the prescription of any religious 
test by the Legislature; establishes a uniform sys- 
tem of taxation; prohibits lotteries and the sale of 
lottery tickets; with many other provisions in ac- 
cordance with the liberal spirit of the age. The 
question of acceptance or rejection is to be acted on 
by the people on the 23d day of next October. 


Fire at San Francisco—For the sixth time 
within the last two years, the city of San Francis- 
co has been visited with a destructive conflagration, 
consuming thirteen blocks of buildings, and other 
property of various kinds to the amount of not less 
than $3,000,000. This fire occurred at about 10 
o'clock in the morning of June 22, and before any 
exertions could be made to arrest its progress 
spread with frightful rapidity, over a portion of the 
city which was built of the most combustible ma- 
terials, There is no doubt that it was the work of 
incendiaries, and several persons have been arrest- 
ed on suspicion of being concerned in the crime. It 
is the general impression at San Francisco that a 
plot has been formed by a gang of desperadoes to 
burn the city, provoked at the measures adopted to 
bring criminals to justice. The citizens were by 
no means depressed by the occurrence of this ca- 
lamity. The sufferers were active in repairing the 
loss. The usual course of business was but little 
interrupted. Within a week from the fire, more 
than two hundred buildings were erected on the 
site of the ruins, 


Execution 1v New-Yorx.—The sentence of 
death was executed July 25, on Edward F. Doug- 
las and Thomas Benson, who had been convicted of 
the murder of Asa Havens, mate of the ship Glenn. 
A crowd of men and boys thronged the vicinity of 
the Tombs, which was the scene of this awful 
tragedy, while the windows and roof-tops of the 
neighboring houses were filled with eager specta- 
tors, hoping to catch a glimpse of the dismal 
ceremony. The criminals were both young men, 
one of the age of 22, the other of 23. One was a 
negro, the other a native of Michigan. They were 
attended by their mothers to the last day of their 
lives. About five hundred persons were admitted 
to the yard of the prison to witness the execution. 
The penalty of the law was inflicted with the usual 
solemnities. Every thing was conducted with de- 
corum and order. The colored man especially 
seemed resigned to his fate, and to be in the enjoy- 
ment of religious consolations. Douglas, who had 
from the first, displayed an original and somewhat 

powerful cast of character, appeared to meet his 
~ doom as an inevitable necessity. Until the close of 
the period between his sentence and his execution, 
he exhibited comparatively little interest in the 
spiritual instructions which were administered to 
him by a clergyman of Brooklyn. As the fatal 
hour approached, the death warrant was read by 
the Marshal to the prisoners in their cells, They 
were soon after brought out for execution, A pro- 


cession was formed of the public officers and the 
attending physicians and clergymen, in which the 
prisoners walked to the gallows. A file of Ma- 
rines were on duty as guard. After a few words 
had been spoken by each of the criminals, the 
black caps were drawn over their faces; the ropes 
around their necks were attached to pulleys in the 
gallow’s frame; on a signal from the Marshal the 
weights to draw them up were let fall; the bodies 
were suspended in the air; and in a few moments, the 
unhappy young men were beyond the reach of hu- 
man justice or mercy. Their bodies were deliver- 
ed to their friends, and were interred with appro- 
priate funeral ceremonies. No one could have 
looked on the sanguinary spectacle, without a deep 
thrill of horror, and a fervent wish that an enlight- 
ened legislation might adopt more humane means 
for the prevention of crime. It is to be hoped that 
the gallows will not long hold its present conspic- 
uous position among the institutions of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Disaster To Members oF THE OnerpA ComMu- 
nity.—A sloop, owned by the Oneida Community, 
a religious and industrial Association located in the 
vicinity of Utica, was sunk on the North River, on 
the 26th of July, while on her way from Kingston 
to New-York. Several members of the Commu- 
nity were on board. While they were dining in 
the cabin, the sloop was struck by a squall. In a 
few minutes she was thrown on her beam-ends and 
the cabin was filled with water. Two women, 
Mrs. Mary E. Cragin and Miss Eliza Allen, were 
drowned. The men had a narrow escape with their 
lives, having with difficulty kept themselves afloat, 
until they were picked up by a schooner which 
came to their relief. 


Suicipe From Gampiine—A young German 
named Samuel Aiahamer committed suicide at 
Hoboken, July 27, by shooting himself with a pis- 
tol. He fella victim to his propensity for gam- 
bling. Arriving about three years since in this 
country, he attracted attention by his gayety and 
apparent wealth, and soon became intimate with 
the sporting men of New-York. He rapidly lost 
his money, and was reduced to penury. At length 
he obtained means to pay his passage to Europe 
and returned home, His visit was of short dura- 
tion and he again arrived in New-York in the win- 
ter of 1850. He brought with him cash to the 
amount of $3,000, besides a quantify of champaign 
wine on which he intended to speculate. He was 
again beset by the gamblers, for whom he cherish- 
ed a certain infatuation. In a few months, he lost 
the whole of his money. He was destitute of 
friends. A stranger in a strange land, his spirits 
sunk. His health had been ruined by his evil 
course of life. He continued to frequent the houses 
as a spectator, where he had been robbed of his 
money. His old comrades made him the butt of 
their heartless ridicule. At length, he went to the 
hospital. He was reduced to the lowest stage of 
want. Endeavoring without success ‘to obtain a 
small loan from the sharper who had stripped 
him, he was left without resource. Nothing re- 


mained to him in life, and in the frenzy of despair, 
he wound up his wretched career by the act of 
suicide. 


Tur Sorar Ecuirsu.—The great eclipse of the 
Sun which took place on the 28th of July, attrac- 
ted considerable attention from scientific men in 
this city. The morning was pleasant, the atmos- 
phere serene, and every facility presented for its 
observation. About one third of the sun’s dise was 
obscured. The eclipse continued one hour and 
thirty-five minutes. In Greenland, Norway, Swe- 
den and Prussia, where the eclipse was central, the 
shadow of the moon while passing over the earth 
was about one hundred and forty miles in breadth. 
The results deduced from the observations of 
this eclipse will be of great importance in the de- 
termination of longitudes. In this country, astron- 
omers have extensively availed themselves of the 
oceasion for that purpose, and an account of their 
investigations is anxiously looked for by the friends 
of science. 


Deratu or Josrea Beitit.—Joseph Bell, a distin- 
guished member of the Boston Bar died at Sara- 
toga Springs on the 24th of July. He was anative 
of New-Hampshire, but for several years past had 
resided in Boston. He was an active politician, a 
sagacious lawyer, and a man of considerable per- 
sonal influence. 





Errect or tHE New Posrace Law.—With 
many imperfections, which the wisdom of future 
legislation will remedy, the cheap postage law has 
produced a remarkable increase of correspondence. 
The proportion of paid letters was at first about 
one-half of the whole number. At present, at 
least three quarter’s :re paid, and the proportion 
is growing larger every day. Stamps are very 
generally used for the pre-payment of letters. 


Huneartan Rerucres—A number of Hunga- 
rian refugees have recently arrived in New-York, 
of whom fifteen were companions of Kossuth at 
Kuitahia. They bear with them the highest recom- 
mendations, and wish to devote themselves to ag- 
ricultural pursuits in this country. * 





Roration or THE Earra—A new method illus- 
trating the rotation of the Earth has been discov- 
ered by Prof. Strong, of New-Brunswick, N. J. 
Prof. Strong constructs a wooden wheel six feet in 
diameter, but very slight, its weight being only two 
pounds. This wheel is supported horizontally, the 
hub resting on a steel needle. The needle fits into 
a glass socket. Placed in a room free from cur- 
rents of air and all disturbance, the motion of the 
earth around the wheel is perceptible, the wheel 
apparently performing the revolution in the proper 
number of hours. 


Green Roses 1v Norru Carorina—A North 
Carolina paper, noticing the production of a blue 
rose at Paris, states that a green rose is quite com- 
mon in the county of Bladen in that State. The 
rose is identical with the common daily, except in 
color, the varitaion in which is supposed to have 
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been produced by the accidental intermingling of 
the roots of the rose-tree with those of the common 
sumach. The peculiarities of the new varieties are 
perpetuated by cutting or otherwise. 


Growts or Iowa—The following statistics of 
the progress of Des Moines County, Iowa, are in- 
teresting, as indicating the rapid advance of that 
young State. There are 229,942 acres of land, and 
14,488 inhabitants. The total value of real estate 
is $2,130,922, and the personal property $477,672. 
Burlington has 5,129 inhabitants. The population 
of the County has increased 1,500 during the past 
year, and the average valuation of entered land is 
5 87 per acre. 





Crime in Bosronx.—A Grand Jury’s. report, 
showing the number of persons in the different in- 
stitutions from January 1 to July 30, 1851, inclu- 
sive, makes the total of persons now confined in the 
penal and charitable institutions of the city to be 
6,005 persons—of which number four thousand 
four hundred and fifty-seven, or very nearly three- 
fourths, are foreigners. The whole number of com- 
mitments by the city watch during the last six 
months, was 6,677, of which number only 889 were 
Americans. The whole number of commitments 
by the police during the same period was 2,511, of 
which number 1,549 were foreigners. Of the 2,826 
persons committed to the County Jail during the 
last six months, 2,344 were criminals, 330 debtors, 
and 162 witnesses ; 565 of the whole uumber were 
minors, and only 609 were Americans, leaving the 
number of foreigners 2,217. 


————s 


FOREIGN. 


Exrcution or Count Bocarme.—The execution 
of Count Hippolyte de Bocarme, whose trial for 
poisoning the brother of his wife with the essential 
oil of tobacco, was noticed in our last number, took 
place at Mons, in Belgium, on Friday, the 18th of 
July. The Count had appealed to the Court of 
Cassation for a new trial, and it was only the day 
before the execution, that he was informed of the 
rejection of his suit. The first effect of the an- 
nouncement was overwhelming. He could not be- 
lieve that he would actually be left to suffer the 
penalty of the law. At length, he recovered his 
tranquility, which did not again forsake him. Con- 
versing with the procureur, who announced to him 
that his execution was to take place on the next 
day, he said. “I have but one more request to 
make, which is that the blade of the guillotine be 
well-sharpened. I have read of executions where 
much suffering was caused by the neglect of this 
precaution, and I tremble at the very thought”— 
The procureur assured him that his request should 
be held sacred as the last wish of a dying man. 
On leaving the Count, the magistrate said, “ You 
have now only to attend to the concerns of your 
soul.” “That” replied the Count, “is the affair of 
the priest.” He was then visited by the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati,who was distantly related to the 
family, he being at that time in Belgium. In spite 
of the most earnest entreaties he refused to confess, 
and receive the consolations of the Catholic Church. 


About one o’elock he requested dinner, which was 
brought to him, He ate heartily of milk-soup, a 
pullet and cauliflower, with a dessert of cherries. 
Ata later hour he betrayed a good deal of emo- 
tion; he wept freely; requested the presence of 
the priest; was induced to make his confession; 
but was still anxious respecting the sharpness of 
the knife. His mind however, was calm; he show- 
ed no symptoms of fear; from time to time would 
ask respecting the hour; and sat like a child on 
the knee of one of the keepers, to whom he had be- 
come attached. In the evening, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “I will give each of you 100,000 francs, if 
you will let me escape.” At 10 o’clock he was 
again visited by the procureur in his cell. After his 
departure he called for refreshment. A glass of 
wine with some biscuits was offered to him, which 
he refused, saying that he was unwell and would 
prefer a capon and more cherries. From this time, 
he conversed freely with his confessor, appearing 
perfectly cool and self-possessed. At midnight, the 
erection of the scaffold was commenced, and at six 
o'clock in the morning, the blade of the guillotine 
shone brightly in the rays of the rising sun. All 
the halls, cafes, and shops in the vicinity were 
closed, and the blinds of the private houses were 
drawn down. An immense throng of people si- 
lently waited in front of the prison. At a little 
past six, he was led out to execution. He was ac- 
companied by the Archbishop of Cincinnati, and the 
Dean of St. Waudra. He walked firmly without 
support, carrying his head erect. His face was 
pale, but tranquil. He wore the bosom of his shirt 
open, he had on black pantaloons, black silk stock- 
ings, and new enameled pumps. His hands were 
secured behind his back. Embracing the clergy- 
men who had attended him, and pressing the cruci- 
fix for the last time, he ascended the steps of the 
scaffold, and placed himself on the board of the 
guillotine. While the men were fastening him 
with straps, he turned his head several times and 
looked at the crowd. One of the assistants becom- 
ing nervous, was hurried in his manner, and the 
Count said to him, “Not so fast, there is time 
enough,” and a moment afterward, “Slacken this 
thong, there is no need of so much care.” Every 
thing was now ready ; he looked for a monient on 
the knife with an expression of mingled wonder and 
curiosity ; laid his head on the cushion; the execu- 
tioner gave the signal; a dull, heavy sound was 
heard ; and Hippolyte Bocarme was no more. 


Revision oF THE FRENcH ConstiTuTION.—The 
motion for the revision of the French Constitution, 
in favor of which an elaborate report was present- 
ed by M. de Tocqueville, has been rejected in the 
Assembly. The whole number of members voting 
was 724, a very large proportion of an Assembly 
consisting, when it is complete of 750 members, 
but at present of only 736, there being fourteen 
vacancies. The votes were taken with great care. 
Each member passed over the tribune to deposit 
his card in the urn, an operation which lasted over 
two hours. It was found that 446 had voted for 
the proposed revision and 278 against it, but a ma- 
jority of three fourths being required, the measure 


was lost. Among the opponents of the revision 
were Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, Thiers, Changarnier, 
Louis and Napoleon Bonaparte, Lamartine and 
Hugo, who took sides against the measure, from 
various and opposing party views and interests.— 
The principal advocates of the revision were Berr- 
yer, Falloux, and De Broglie. An admirable 
speech was made in opposition to it by M, Victor 
Hugo, who presented a powerful defense of the 
Republic principle, as compared with monarchy.— 
The only revision of the Constitution, of which he 
could comprehend the importance, would be a still 
more complete embodiment of the democratic idea, 
—the more perfect realization of the essential 
rights of the people, the right to labor, and to organ- 
ized assistance, the abolition of the punishment of 
death, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom. of conscience, the abolition in short of all 
obstacles to the physical and moral progress of 
man. The Constitution of the French Republic 
should be the charter of human progress in the 
nineteenth century, the immortal testament of civ- 
ilization, the political Bible of the nations, ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to absolute social 
truth. Any other revision than this, he could con- 
template only with astonishment. The profound 
change in the fundamental law being rejected, it 
will be the next business of the French politicians 
to prepare for the election of the coming spring.— 
It is to be hoped that the result will establish re- 
publican institutions in France on a firm founda- 
tion. 





Universat Peace Coneruss.—The Fourth An- 
nual Congress of the Friends of Peace was opened 
in London on the 22d of July, and continued in 
session during three days. Between eight and nine 
hundred delegates were present from different na- 
tions, while the spacious area of Exeter Hall, which 
contains about 3,500 persons, was filled with a 
crowded audience. The general tendency of the 
speeches was towards universal emancipation, men- 
tal and physical. The French speeches especially, 
were enthusiastic in the expression of the highest 
democratic and humanitary principles. During the 
session of the last day, a body of fifteen French 
working men produced a decided sensation by their 
entrance into the Hall. They were representatives 
of the Working Men’s Association of Paris to the 
World’s Exhibition in London, They had come in 
a body to pledge their hearts and hands in favor of 
Universal Peace. They assured the Congress that 
the laborers, the Republicans of France, were de- 
voted to the cause of peace, that their attachment 
to the Republic was not only because it secured 
their personal rights, but because it was an ap- 
proach towards a European confederacy of eman- 
cipated nations; thus preparing the way for the 
universal peace of the civilized world. The speeches 
of these men just from the work-shops of Paris 
were admirable in character and expression and 
were received with lively enthusiasm by the whole 
audience. They were inspired not only with a 
hearty devotion to the cause of peace, but to every 
movement in favor of the complete enfranchise- 
ment and elevation of the human race. Among 
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the other principal speakers, were Mr. Cobden, 
Emile Girardin, the celebrated editor of the Paris 
“ Presse,” Samuel Gurney, the Quaker banker, M. 
Cormenin, an eminent French statesman, Mr. Hin- 
dly, a member of the British Parliament, J. S. 
Buckingham, Dr. Schertrer of Vienna, and Elihu 
Burritt, of this country. 


OurprEAk IN Havana—The accounts from Ha- 
vana, at the time of our going to press, are confus- 
ed and uncertain. From the statement of the 
friends of the Cuban patriots in New-York, the in- 
surrection would appear to be more serious than is 
admitted by the Spanish authorities. The first 
pronunciamento for the independence of the island 
was made on the 4th of July. On the same day a 
battle was fought between a party of the Govern- 
ment troops, who had been sent out to make pris- 
oners of the revolutionists, and a guerilla force un- 
der A-guerra Aguerra one of the most active leaders 
of the revolt. The Cubans numbered 200 men, and 
the Spaniards 300, of which two thirds were infan- 
try and the rest lancers, The engagement result- 
ed in the defeat of the Spaniards who retreated 
with the loss of 21 men killed and 18 wounded.— 
The people were encouraged with full confidence 
by this battle, and weut over in large numbers to 
the standard of the insurgents. Several other im- 
portant pronunciamentos are said to have taken 
place in different quarters, while the insurgents 
were in the field in formidable numbers; but at 
present, we have not sufficient advices to enable us 
to speak with confidence on the subject. 


Deatu or Dr. Lincarp.—Dr. Lingard, the cele- 
brated historian of England, died at his residence, 
Hornby, in the month of July. For some length of 
time he has been breaking up, and, for the last few 
weeks, a fatal result has been almost daily expect- 
ed. He was aged 81 years. Dr. Lingard was an 
unknown and retiring priest at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
when in 1806, he issued from the local press in that 
town his “ History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” a 
work which, was the first and most efficient effort 
to attract popular attention toward the ecclesi- 
astical glories of our Saxon forefathers, which are 
now familiar objects of study and speculation. 

Riots at Caristrana.—The journals of Chris- 
tiana, (Norway,) of the 10th, state that a serious 
disturbance took place there on the previous 
night. Several thousand persons assembled on the 
Place de l’Hotel de Ville with the intention of 
breaking open the doors of the prison, and releas- 
ing some malefactors who were confined there — 
Just as they were commencing to break open the 
doors, some strong detachments of cavalry and in- 
fantry arrived and put the mob to flight, and a 
number were arrested. It appears that this out- 
rage has been caused by the clubs of workmen.— 
At Konigsberg all the men employed in the royal 
gun-manufactory have been discharged. The great- 
er number of them were members of these socie- 


ties. At Drammen the President and Vice-Pres- 


ident of the Workman's Club have been arrested, 
and the books and papers of the Club sealed up. 


STEPHEN OLIN, D.D., LL. D. 


STEPHEN OLIN. 


This distinguised man died at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, on the 16th of August, 1851. He was 
chosen President of the Wesleyan University of 
Middletown, in 1842, since which he has presided 
over that Institution. 


His ability as a scholar won the respect and ad- 
Mmiration of men of learning throughout the coun- 
try, while his gentleness and affectionate regard for 
the student, made him beloved as a friend and 
father by all who have gone forth from that insti- 
tution of learning, during his administration. 

Very few men of his denomination have ob- 
tained the respect and confidence, or labored more 
zealously to promote the cause of Methodism in 
America, than Stephen Olin. He will be remem- 
bered for his uniform kindness, affection, and good- 
ness, : 

His brain was large, and not unevenly developed, 
yet the moral sentiments predominated. His tem- 
perament was composed of the vital, motive, and 
mental. He was more profound than brilliant— 
strong, but not quick—uniform and harmonious in 
his mode of life. 

We condense the following from the Illustrated 
Phrenological Almanac for 1848 :-— 

“His head is favorably developed, indicating a 
strong, sound, comprehensive mind, with superior 
organs for acquiring knowledge, and understanding 
the condition and quality of things. He more easily 
understands, and more thoroughly presents and ex- 
hausts a subject, than those who have a small brain. 

The full power of his mind is manifested only 
when fairly warmed up on a subject of great im- 
portance, His power over the minds of others 
arises from two sources:—1, He takes general and 
extensive views of subjects, presenting them in so 
plain a light that he is understood without much 


mental labor on the part of his hearers. 2. He is 
very successful in awakening the affections and 











sympathies of others. His head in- 
dicates strong attachments, parental 
feelings, and great application of 
mind. With a large devolopment of 
the moral organs, joined with very 
large perceptive faculties, and large 
reasoning organs, his sympathies, 
sense of justice, and feelings of de- 
votion, are all distinct qualities of 
mind; and his brain is largely de- 
veloped in their location. He 1s not 
naturally proud, visionary, or wit- 
ty ; but is diffident, and disposed to 
distrust his own abilities—lacking the 
sustaining influences of Sritr-Esterm 
and Hope. > 

His very large perceptive faculties, 
and Comparison, furnish him with 
superior descriptive talents, for which 
he is remarkable; and these, joined 
with Causauity and ConcEenTrative- 
NEss, give him uncommon mathemati- 
cal and scientific talent. He is a 
great student of nature; examines 
everything closely, and obtains clear 
and distinct views of things. His 
Orver is very large; he is syste- 
matic in all his arrangements, sel- 
dom makes mistakes, and, from the 
great size of Cauriousness, Conscr- 
ENTIOUSNESS, FirMNESS, and CoNCcEN- 
TRATIVENESS, I should judge him pru- 
dent, circumspect, and consistent, 
both in public and private life.” 


The likeness, which we present, was taken many 
years ago, when he was young, and does not, 
therefore, fairly represent him as he appeared at 
the time of his death. 


Varieties. 


Dayton, July 20th, 1851. 
Messrs. Fowrrrs & Wexts, the twenty-five cents 
enclosed is for the ‘ Hydropathic Encyclopedia, first 
number.” 


The above is an exact copy of a letter received 
at our office. We suppose it to be from Dayton, 
Ohio. The envelope of the letter contained no post 
mark whatever, and the letter no State or name. 
When will people learn the necessity of giving the 
full address at the head of their letters, and of sign- 
ing their names? We have received letters con- 
taining $30, which bad no name, and in a few days 
a scorching rebuke, because the books ordered did 
not arrive. When our friend who wrote the above 
nameless letter shall write again, disclosing his name, 
and, perhaps, charging us with carelessness, he will 
get his book. 

—_——-<10 0» —____ 














Epvucation 1n Ixxinors.—[We regret to find the 
following in the Galena Advertizer. We hope they 
will reconsider :|— 

“Scnoot Mrrrine.—Publie notice having been 
given by the Clerk of the City Council of Galena, 
that on the 28th day of June, a meeting of the le- 
gal voters of the City of Galena would be held in 
the Council Chamber, for the purpose of voting for 
or against a tax for the support of public schools 
within the city. In conformity therewith, the citi- 
zens assembled, and, on motion, his honor the Mayor 
was called to the chair, and P. M. House, appointed 
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Secretary. After some remarks by the School Com- 
mittee upon the propriety of levying a tax and ex- 
tending common schools, 

“On motion, it was Resolved, That the election be 
proceeded with viva voce. 

“The question then being submitted, whether the 
meeting will levy a tax for Common Schools and 
school purposes, it was decided in the negative. 

“On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 

“Nicuotas Dow.ine, Chairman. 
“P, M. Houss, Secretary.” 


[ We have no doubt some unfair political or elec- 
tioneering influence was brought to bear to defeat 
this measure. Will the friends of “education for 
all” submit to this defeat? They must “try again,” 
and again—and again! Such a vote is behind the 
age. 

«0» 

Rive Frurr anp Dysentary.—There is a per- 
nicious prejudice with which people are too gener- 
ally imbued; it is, that fruits are injurious in the 
dysentery—that they produce and increase it, 
There is not, perhaps, a more false prejudice. Bad 
fruit, and that which is imperfectly ripened, may 
occasion colics, and sometimes diarrhcea— but ney- 
er epidemic dysentery. Ripe fruits of all kinds, 
especially in the summer, are the true preservatives 
against this malady. The greatest injury they can 
do, is in dissolving the humors, and particularly the 
bile, of which they are the true solvents, and occa- 
sion the diarrhcea. But even this diarrhcea is a pro- 
tection against the dysentery. Whenever the dys- 
entery has prevailed I have eaten less animal food 
and more fruit, and have never had the sligtest at- 
tack. Ihave seen eleven patients in one house ; 
nine were obedient to the directions given, and ate 
fruit; they recovered. The grandmother, and a 
child she was most partial to, died. She prescribed 
for the child burnt brandy and oil, powerful aro- 
matics, and forbade the use of fruit. She followed 
the same course herself, and met the like fate— 
Exchange. 

SS ee 

A Harry Cuancr.—lInstead of the golden ring, 
with its glittering gems, I am happy to say that 
the young men of Illinois are presenting to their 
favorite “fairs” some useful journal of health, pe- 
riodical, or book, (not novel.) 

The gentlemen will present much more useful 
matter, with a less amount of money, and their 
“ane lassie,” instead of an external sparkling of the 
finger, may possess an internal gleaming of soul, 
which will shine brighter, and have a greater im- 
pression upon the unbiased affections of man than 
all the diamonds that sparkle in the silky walks of 


christendom. A Susscoriper. 


Grueral Matires, 


EmpLoyMEenT.—Young men from the country looking for 
business will do well to call at the Phrenological Cabinet, 
131 Nassau-street, where those possessing suitable recom- 
mendations can be furnished with employment, at once 
pleasing and attractive. Particulars will be furnished per- 
sons at a distance upon application being made, post-paid, 
to Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

















PosTAGE ON THIS JOURNAL.—The legal rates of postage, 
as established by the new law, are as follows—to be paid 
quarterly in advance :— 


For fifty miles or under, ............a quarter. 1; cents. 
Between fifty and three hundred............. : 24 cents. 
Between three hundred and one thousand..... 3 cents. 
Between one thousand and two thousand..... 5 cents. 
Between two thousand and four thousand..... 61 cents. 
Over four thousand miles.......0.00...ccee. = 7: cents. 


This Journal must be rated as above to all post-offices in 
the United States and Territories. The distances to be 
counted from New York, the place of publication. 


For MatrHematictans.—A man sent us, a few days since, 
six cents for a small work which we publish on Toxsacco. 
We were obliged to pay five cents postage on his letter, and 
prepay one cent postage onthe book. Query.—How much 
did we make by that operation ? 

This, and a few similar investments, has determined us to 
receive no letters through the Post-Office which are not 
prepaid. 


Buake’s Patent Firerroor PaintT.—This Paint, in a few 
months after applied, turns to sate or stone, forming a com- 
plete enamel, or Coat of Mail, over whatever applied, pro- 
tecting it from the action of fire, water, or weather. lt has 
gained such universal credit throughout the country that 
many have been getting up and endeavoring to push into 
market (entirely upon the popularity of the genuine) all 
kinds of counterfeits, and in many instances have succeed- 
ed in making persons believe it like Blake’s as the powder 
nearly resembles his, but upon trial must prove itself en- 
tirely worthless. An examination of its true analysis will 
show at a glance that it cannot be otherwise, containing 
nearly three-fourths sand, or silica, and only a small pro- 
portion of Alumina, (which is very necessary to give the 
requisite toughness to the paint,) and but very little oxide 
of iron, the cohesive attraction of which binds the different 
component parts after the action of the atmosphere has de- 
stroyed the oil. 


Analysis of the Imitation| Analysis of the Imitation 


Fereproof Paint at Lansing-|Fireproof Paint at Oncida 
burg, N. Y., by Dr. Salisbury.) Castle, N.Y. 

Sand, or Silica....... 72.84|Sand, or Silica....... 73.06 
PALIN 81s <catars)a)e lai’ els 5.02 Per Oxide of Iron.... 9.08 
Per Oxide of Iron.... _6.40/Alumina............. 11.92 
Oxide of Manganese. 14.40) 

Analysis of Blake’s, by Dr. Chilton. 
Bandyor Silica wsectectcesesercceen §43515 


Alumina....... siareteveiate atetaiaters atleier> oe 21.00 
OXIGG: OL TOD aeieiaclae tis wiaisleivieisicriciee 18.30 
The above comparison shows that the spurious is nothing 
more than common sand-stone ground up, and the propor- 
tion of the alumina and oxide of iron being so small, it can 
have no effect in binding and holding the coating on after 
the action of the atmosphere has destroyed the oil, and of 
course will turn back to dry sand, and rub or wash off; 
whereas, Blake’s has sufficient silica to give it the necessary 
hardness, and a Jarge portion of alumina and oxide of iron, 
which harmonize and combine in their natural state, form- 
ing a hard, tough covering, which has now been tested more 
than seven years, and where first applied is like a stone; 
whereas, the counterfeits have not yet been teste¢ much 
over a year, 
LOOK OUT FOR FORGERY! 


For since the public have become aware of the value of the 
genuine and the worthlessness of the counterfeits, those 
having the spurious have found it impossible to sell; some 
of them, however, have commenced forging Mr. Blake’s 
brand, and putting it upon the barrels, and sell it as his 
paint. We understand that Mr. Blake has just returned 
from Philadelphia, where he found about a hundred barrels 
of this counterfeit stuff in the hands of different individuals, 
with his brand upon it, and he immediately commenced 
suits against them, being determined to prosecute not only 
any one who counterfeits his brand, but all who infringe his 
patent, as he now has three suits in the United States Court 
against persons for selling Fireproof Paint, in violation of 
his rights. The public may detect these counterfeits from 
the fact that in the genuine the words ‘* Buaxx’s Parent 
FirepPRoor” are put on the barrels in a circular form, and 
the word “Painr” straight; but in the forged brand, 











‘¢Buakey’s Parent” is put on straight, and “ FirEPROoF 
Merattic Paint” in acircwlar form, We therefore would 
caution those who wish to get the genuine article to be 
very particular in examining the brand, or go directly to 
Mr. Blake’s, at 84 Pearl-street, where they can not only de- 
pend upon getting the genuine, but have no fear of infring- 
ing any one’s rights.— From the New York Tribune. 





Our Works 1n Onto.—Our friend Edwin P. Mathews has 
opened a book-store at New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, where all our publications may be found at 
New York prices. Mr. Mathews we believe to be worthy 
of all confidence as a man of integrity and as a lover of the 
human race. We wish him success. 


Perm Publications. 


The Water-Cure Journal for August contains :—The Pathies 
Defined, Allopathy, Homceopathy, Hydropathy, Thomson- 
ism, Botanism, Chrono-Thermalism, The Exputant System, 
Eclecticism, Letter to Ivy Gazelle, The New Costume, Med- 
ication in Surgical Diseases, Practice in Water-Cure, Chronic 
Inflamation of the Boweis, Tobacco Poison, Abcess of the 
Brain, The New Postage Law, The Bloomer and Weber 
Drezses, Small Pox, Lecture on Woman’s Dresses, Mal- 
practices, Summer Diseases, An Allopath on Dinners, Reg- 
ular Quacks, Female Physicians of Turkey, Latest Phase of 
Humbuggery, The Anger Cure, Colic of Infants, Domestic 
Practice of Hydropathy, Neuralgia or Cramps in Stomach, 
The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, Miscellany, Dr. Quoggs to 
Dr. Noggs, Providence Physiological Society, Six Hundred 
Doctors, Are Developments in Water-Cure Progressive ? 
Quinsy and Fever cured by Water, Insanity, Lines on Hy- 
dropathy, a Victim, Doctors in a Dudgeon, Tobacco-Chew- 
ing Girls, More Testimony, How to Save Money, American 
Hydropathic Institute, More Poisoning, Varieties, The Agri- 
cultural Interest, New Views and Old, Our Books in the 
West, Enduring Literature, The Omitted Dose, To Corres- 
pondents, Water Cure Establishments. 

Terms.—OnrE Do.u.ar a year, in advance. Published by 
Fow ers anp WELLS, 13) Nassau-street, New York. 

{ce A new yolume commenced in July. Now is the 
time to subscribe. 




















The Parthenon ; containing Original Characteristic Papers. 
By Living American AuTuors. lllustrated by Darley, 
Billings, Wallen, Wade, Croome, Kirkland, and others. 
New York: Loomis Griswold & Co. 


A serial of forty pages, with some twenty illustrative en- 
gravings on wood, executed in the highest style of the art, 
with the engraved autographs of J. Fennimore Cooper, 
Lydia H. Sigourney, N. F. Gould, and William Ross Wal- 
lack, each of whom are contributors to the work. The 
publishers say, ** The work will be magnificently illustrated 
with over two hundred engravings, and will cost upward of 
twelve thousand dollars.” The work is to be completed in 
twelve numbers. The price is one dollar per number, to be 
issued as speedily as the engravings can be got ready. To 
eclipse everything of the kind hitherto attempted in Amer- 
ica is evidently the design of the publishers, With ample 
capital, unsurpassed artistic skill, and such a combination 
of intellectual power as 1s here brought to bear, cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the world. 


The American Temperance Magazine and Sons of Temper- 
ance Offering. Kdited by SamuEL F. Cary. New York: 
R. Van Dien, 86 Nassau-street. Terms, $2 a year. 


A beautiful and excellent monthly magazine, worthy the 
cause to which it is devoted. Each number will contain a 
portrait of some distinguished temperance man, with a 
biography. A list of the most competent writers, with the 
most perfect mechanical execution render this, beyond com- 
parison, the best temperance serial in America, 


The Past, the Present, and the Future; an Address deliy- 
ered at the opening of the New Jersey Christian Confer- 
ence at Johnsonburg, May 17, 1851. By J. G. LamsnuL, 
Philadelphia: published by the Christian Book Concern. 


An eloquent, hopeful, and earnest address. Eminently 
liberal and republican in spirit. It must have met with a 
generous response. We think its publication just and 
proper. The dissemination of such views will do good. 
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Simple Interest Table aud Indicator, for any Amount from 
One Cent to One Thousand Dollars, at 7 per cent, from 
One Day to Five Years. By L. Brooks, Great Falls, New 
Hampshire. New York: L. Caville & Co. Price, 75 cts. 
A circular card, of convenient size, to hang up in a count- 

ing-room, answering to the above title. We presume this 

“ready reckoner” will prove useful to those who may have 

occasion to cast interest on sums of money. It is well 

printed and ornamented. 








Co Carreapunbents, 





J, J.—The “hair you can’t split” has troubled metaphys- 
ical speculators for centuries; namely, to harmonize the 
creative and over-ruling government of God with the free 
agency of man. You ask how the creature can be blamed 
for acting out the character which the Creator has given 
him. Read the parable of the talents in the New Testa- 
ment. Each received according to his several ability, and 
the responsibility of each was according to his ability to 
use and occupy, and no greater. Men have different capaci- 
ties and talents, and are responsible only for the right use of 
what they have, and one can fulfill the requirements of a 
just and merciful Creator just as easily as another, inasmuch 
as he holds them accountable no farther than their ability to 
obey extends. 


Saran L. M.—Revelation and the influence of the spirit 
would be of no more avail to man than light to the blind, 
or music to the deaf, were he not endowed with faculties 
adapted to receive the general or special revalations of God. 
Phrenology is the only system of Mental Philosophy that 
demonstrates a God—immortality and a spiritual state of 
being—and yet its opponents, unfortunately for themselves 
and the truth, are usually among the religious who do not 
investigate it. Some of the most eminent of Evangelical 
Ministers of the present day regard Phrenology as the hand- 
maid of religion. All weil-balanced minds would do the 
same if they would investigate it. 


C. 8. R.—AII the matters of which you speak are governed 
by the law of cause and effect, not arbitrarily by the Divine 
Fiat. It takes many generations to bring certain classes or 
races of men to a high standard, not to say the highest 
standard of intelligence, by the very best training. At the 
same time, the superior classes can be driven onward by 
similar means to occupy a position as much higher in the 
end as their starting point was more elevated. In a word, 
educate a talented and a stupid boy equally, and there will 
be as much difference between them, or even more, at the 
end than at the beginning of their course. 


SincuLar DeveELopmMENTsS.—Mr. George L. Kingsbury, in 
aletter to the Journal and Chronicle, published in New 
Britain, Connecticut, referring to the “ mysterious noises,” 
holds the following language :— 

“My object now is simply to state—as cn eye-witness— 
the facts in a recent affuir that has caused a profound sensa- 
tion throughout our whole vicinity, an exaggerated and ([ 
cannot help but thinking) fanatical account of which ap- 
peared in the last number of the Phrenological Journal.” 

Will Mr. K, have the kindness to point out that “fanatical 
account?” We are not aware that a word on the subject— 
pro or con—ever appeared in this Journal. 


G. W. Camp.—The person who carried the skull you men- 
tion as having been found with a bullet in it on the “ plains 
of Saratoga,” the ground of Burgoyne’s defeat, was nota 
warrior by nature. His great ambition might have been at- 
tracted by the “pomp and circumstances” of war, or his 
large INHABITIVENESS, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, and Benrvo- 
LENCE might have led him out to defend his home, to pun- 
ish or repel the aggressor. 


F. P.—We have a general standard of size for estimating 
heads, and a relative one by which we compare the organs 
in a given head. We sometime find bony excressences 
around the brows, but we understand them. 


B. Smrrn.—Read the article in this number entitled 
“ Science and Revelation,” from the New York Evangelist, 
and also our reply to Sarah L, M. 


J. C. H.—The “ will” is not dependent on a single faculty 
any more than “ judgment” in general, depends on one fac- 
ulty. The activity of the intellect constitutes “ will.” The 
organ of Firmness gives perseverance. Combe’s Lectures 
will explain to you the philosophy of the “ will.” 


Answer To S, A. B.—Members of a Club may consist of 
subscribers to the Phrenological Journal, Water Cure Jour- 
nal, and Student, and when desired the works will be sent 
to different post-offices. 


Inqutstror.—Your seven questions would require seven 
volumes to answer them “ minutely.” Nearly every one of 
them which we can answer has been elaborately discussed 
in our Phrenological works. 


G. C. Quincy, ILtino1s.—Yes. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ectectic Mepicat InstiruTe, Chartered in 1845. Total 
No. of Matriculants from 1845 to 1851, 105.—The seventh 
winter session of this College will commence on the first 
Monday of November, 1851, and continue four months, 
The chairs of the Faculty will be arranged as follows :—I. 
G. Jones, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine; R. 8S. Newton, M. D., Professor of Surgery ; B. L. Hill, 
M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children; Z. Freeman, M. D., Professor of Special Surgical, 
and Pathological Anatomy; J. R. Buchanan, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Physiology, and Institutes of Medicines; L. E. Jones, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, and Therapeutics and 
Medical Botany; J. Milton Sanders, M. D. Professor of 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology ; O. E. Newton, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgical Professor. 

A gratuitous preliminary course of lectures will com- 
mence on the second Monday in October. At the same 
time the Demonstrator’s rooms will be opened, with every 
feility for the study of Anatomy. 

TreRms.—Tickets to a full course of lectures (until gradu- 
ation) $100 in advance, or a well-endorsed note for $125. 
To a single course of lectures $60 in advance, or a well-en- 
dorsed note for $70. Matriculation ticket, $5—Graduation, 
$15—Demonstrator’s ticket, $5. It is recommended that 
students, (especially candidates for graduation,) attend the 
session at an early period, as a full and regular attendance 
on the lectures will be expected. Anatomical material can 
be had in abundance, and furnished at rates sufficiently rea- 
sonable to guarantee a fullsupply for every student. Board 
costs from $2 to $2.50 per week. Students sometimes board 
themselves for much less, Students upon their arrival in 
the city will call at the office of Prof. R.S. Newron, on’ 
Seventh-street, between Vine and Race. For further par- 
ticulars address Dr. R. 8S, Newron, or Jos. R. Bucnanan, 
M..D., Dean, Cincinuati.—Sept. It. 





Tue WELLs or WELLES AND Bascock Famintes.—Mem- 
bers or connection of either of these families are hereby 
notified that Mr. Albert Welles, of New York, has been en- 
gaged for nearly twelve years in collecting a genealogical 
history of the lineal decendants of the first founder in this 
country ; and has collected thus far nearly ten thousand 
names. 

The object of this notice is to call the attention of those 
interested in the subject, and to request that they will furnish 
without delay—first the name in full, date, and place of birth 
of themselves, their father, grandfather, &c., and as far 
back as known; and if connected, itis desired to collect all 
the decendants down to the present time, to embody the 
same with those collected, and to make a book of each 
family. 

A very large Genealogical Tree, 8 by 10, is already made 
—modeled after the famous charter oak of Hartford—as 
Gov. Thomas Welles was one of the first sons—and contain- 
ing all the decendants ascertained, will accompany the 
work, These will be published if a sufficient number of 
subscribers offer to cover the expense. 

Please attend to this and address, post-paid, 8. R. Wrxts, 
131 Nassau-street, or ALBERT WELLEs, 14 Wall-street, New 
York.—Sept. 2t. 





Bucuanan’s JoURNAL OF Man, enlarged, monthly, 32 
pages, $1 per annum in advance—bimonthly and monthly, 
$2 per annum in advance; six numbers of 32 pages, and 
six of 96 pages each, making 768 per annum, 

Volume 3d, from July, 1851, to July, 1852, will continue 
as heretofore to present new discoveries in PHRENOLOGY, 
PuysioLocy, and Puysioenomy, forming a complete and 
original system of ANTHROPOLOGY, and will survey from 
this new position the great. spiritual and humanitarian pro- 
gress of the age. Specimen numbers freely and gratuitous- 
ly sent by mail. Volume Ist, containing 624 pages and nine 
illustrative plates—two showing the new system of Phre- 
nology—will be sent by mail for $2. Address the editor, 
Dr. J. R. Buchahan, Cincinnati.—Sept. 2t. 


Dr. S. B. Smiru’s Torrepo Execrro-Magnetic Ma- 
cHINES.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately ‘issued from the press, under the title 


of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.’ 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12. To agents 
they are put at $9. Post-masters, Druggests, Store-keepers, 
and all who are willing to be instrumental in releiving the 
sick, are respectfully invited to act as agents. 

They can be sent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine may be sent by mail at 
my risk, if the Post-master’s receipt for the money be taken. 
When several are ordered, a draft or check of deposit 
should be sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

I would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
ore oy for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine to 
the sick, 

Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the Machine 
of me for them, and forward iton. Address 


SAMUEL B. SMITH, 2974 Broadway, N. Y. 


Orders for these machines received by Fowlers and Wells, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. ; 


Boston Femate Menpicat ScHoot, conducted by the Fe- 
male Medical Education Society. The seventh term will 
commence on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1851, and continue three 
months. Tuition, $25. Board in the city to be had at $2 
to $3 per week. The Society’s Report, giving particulars, 
can be obtained of the Secretary. TimoTruy GiLsert, Pres- 
ident, SamurL GrReeory, Secretary, 17 Cornhill, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—Sept. 2t. 





82 Nassavu-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. 
Oct. lyr. 


Femavte Mepicat CoLueGE oF PENNSYLVANIA.—The reg- 
ular course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
on Monday, September 1, 1851, and continue four months, 

Facutty.—N. R. Mosetry, M. D., Prof. of Anatomy and 
Physiology. AsraHAmM Livezey, M. D., Prof.of Practice of 
Medicine. James 8S. Lonesuorg, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. C. W. GuEason, M. 
D., Prof. of Institutes of Medicine and Surgery. M. W. 
Dickerson, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica. Davin J. 
Jounson, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. Hannan E, Lone- 
SHORE, Demonstration of Anatomy. 

Degrees will be conferred and Diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates as soon as practicable, after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 

Frxs.—To each Professor, $10 00; Matriculation fee, paid 
only once, $5 00: Graduation fee, $15 00. . 

For further information, apply personally or by letter, 

ost-paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, 

0. 229 Arch-street, Philadelphia. jy3t 


Buake’s PaTEnT Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to SLATE Or sTONE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits.against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jy6t 





A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 

rovement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
etter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invalwable for its con- 
venience and utility. It needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25.00. 

Rieuts, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States and Cities, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
sothat the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, may secure a pecuniary fortune. 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement. For further information, address E, B. For- 
BusH, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 





SEeLpHo’s ANGLESEY Lea—Made solely by WM. Setrno, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the t ten years; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years, All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. ’ 

Also, SELPHO’s ARTIFICIAL Hann, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c, Further applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


NUMBER Il. 

Tn our article in the August number, we 
endeayored to define what we understand by 
education, embracing physical training, the 
development of the different faculties and 
classes of faculties, and also their perversion 
by improper training. We also endeavored 
to point out some of the errors of mental 
philosophers in treating upon mind, and con- 
sequently the impossibility of deducing from 
their systems correct ideas of education. On 
the contrary, we attempted to show that 
Phrenology, by making us acquainted with 
the fundamental powers of the mind, and 
teaching us at once the peculiar tastes and 
talents of each individual, would become the 
great educator of parents and teachers, and 
enable them to direct their efforts correctly 
in the education and training of the young. 





We now propose to give some practical 

hints for the application of Phrenology to 
domestic and scholastic education. 
- The first and most imperative of human 
wants is nourishment. To this duty of eat- 
ing and drinking, nature has kindly added 
pleasure. To eat right, as to quality of food, 
as to quantity, and the proper time for taking 
it, is one of the most important lessons re- 
lating to our physical being. Society has 
wept and groaned over the desolations of 
perverted appetite, until the entire doctrine 
of total depravity has appeared to concen- 
trate upon the single faculty of ALIMENTIVE- 
NESS, 

Children inherit the tendency to these 
abuses of appetite from parents who have been 
ignorantly steeped with tea, coffee, tobacco, 
alcohol, and surfeited with rich, concentrated 
diet. It is but a few years since society 
found out that alcohol was not only unneces- 
sary but alarmingly destructive to life, and 
we regret that but few, compared with the 
mass of mankind, are convinced that tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and rich food, are almost 
equally destructive to health and happiness. 
Alcohol sets the nerves on fire, and makes 
man a maniac, a demon, or a fool, and there- 
by its effects are more palpable than other 
forms of intemperance; but the others sap 
the foundations of health, shatter the nerves 
gradually, and derange all the organic func- 
tions, if indulged in to excess, just as surely 
as alcohol. How common are now the com- 
plaints of dyspepsia, disease of the liver, 
scrofula, palpitation of the heart, and nery- 
ousness, which produce irritability, despond- 





ency, loss of memory, insanity, and death, 
Mankind have received a sore lesson on the 
score of appetite, but it has been “a dear 
school,” in which those are wise who profit 
by its teachings; but those are still wiser who 
learn temperance by their example, or by 
studying the laws of their being. 

It will take several generations of temper- 
ate parentage, and a thorough application of 
correct training, to rid mankind of the dele- 
terious effects of past intemperance. To a 
great extent, alcohol has been laid aside by 
decent people, and we rejoice that thousands 
have discarded tea and coffee, and the bulk 
of their meat diet—yet we are a nation of 
chewers and walking smoke-houses. In the 
gentlemen’s cabin of one of our ferry-boats, 
we counted twenty-one men, nineteen of 
whom were smoking. Boys of six to twelve 
years old are imitating adults in this most 
destructive practice. Some of our most 
earnest temperance lecturers, having given up 
alcohol, have fallen upon tobacco as a substi- 
tute for rum, and are most inveterate smokers, 
not aware that they are still abusing ALIMENT- 
IVENESS, and are just as intemperate as be- 
fore, even though tobacco does not make 
them squander their property in a lump, whip 
their wives, or send them at once to the prison 
or the mad-house. 

As the abuse of appetite in the use of to- 
bacco is ten times more universal than rum- 
drinking at this day, it is working more ruin 
to health and happiness than alcohol, and 
what makes the matter worse, men are not 
aware of it, nor does society, as in respect to 
alcohol, stamp its use with disgrace. The 
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whole system of intemperance is a wrong ed- 
ucation of one of our primary faculties. 
Pamper the appetite of a child, let him be 
nursed or fed for the headache, for every 
hurt, or disappointment, and in a short time 
a. unnatural fever and craving are produced 
in the stomach and in the organ of ALIMENT- 
IVENEss, which make market for candies, that 
bane and curse of juveniles; next come nuts, 
‘cigars, and rum. With such early training, 
what wonder is it that they rush to the bot- 
tle, and hug the viper till they die ? 

The rules for training this faculty are few 
and simple. Plain diet; that which is easy 
of digestion, not spiced, compounded, and 
concentrated ; vegetables and fruit, and these 
taken in moderate quantity, and not more 
than three times a day, and never in the 
evening just before retiring. Nothing, how- 
ever delicious, should be taken between meals, 
but should be made a part of the regular 
meal, and the time of eating should be as 
uniform as possible. The ox, left to roam 
the fields at will, and seek his natural food, 
never over eats, and rarely exhibits symptoms 
of disease during his whole life. He is not 
artificial in his habits, and his appetite, guided 
by instinct, not pampered by cooking and 
fashion, remains unperverted. 

Nature has established the physical laws 
which govern man as well as animals, and if 
man would use reason as unerringly as the 
animal follows his instincts, he might enjoy 
like health. 

The organ of ALimMENTIVENESS is located 
just forward of where the top of the ear is 
joined to the head, and is indicated by width 
and fullness at that region. For an illustra- 
tion of this organ large, we refer the reader 
to the portrait of Louis XVIIL, on the first 
page of the July number, and to the descrip- 
tion of his character. 





COMBATIVENESS LARGE. 
This portrait represents a person very fond 
of attack and opposition; and the devyelop- 


ment is indicated by width and fullness up- 
ward and backward of the top of the ears, 
where figure 6 is seen. This faculty imparts 
a bold, resolute, courageous spirit, gives in- 
trepidity and presence of mind in times of 
danger, and nerves one to encounter opposi- 
tion and drive onward to success. We would 
not crush and suppress this organ, nor that 
of Desrructivenrss even when large, but 
train them to act in obedience to, and in har- 
mony with, the other faculties. We would 
make of them a team, and harness them to 
BENEVOLENCE, CoNSCIENTIOUSNESS, Con- 
STRUCTIVENESS, and the intellectual faculties. 
The energies of those faculties may be legiti- 
mately worked off upon laborious pursuits 
requiring force, and thus they become indis- 
pensably useful. If you have a high-tem- 
pered boy, give him plenty of hard work to 
use up his superabundant energy. But it is 
the perversion of these faculties that produces 
fighting, wrangling, and wrath. 

As soon as a child is old enough to show 
anger should the education of that faculty 
begin. The element of mind arises some- 
times from ComBaTIvENEss alone, and some- 
times it is connected with DresrrucrivENEss, 
when it assumes a spirit of severity and ma- 
liciousness. It is the nature of mind to be 
affected with feelings corresponding to those 
which are exercised toward us, or in our 
presence. Muirruruness excites merriment 
—ADHESIVENESS awakens affection—SeE.r- 
EsrrEM arouses dignity — BENEVOLENCE 
moves us to sympathy, and anger excites an- 
ger. If a child shows anger, it awakens the 
same feeling in the parent, especially if the 
child be old enough to understand that it is 
wrong; but we have seen parents become ir- 
ritated by the anger of children six months 
old, and treat them harshly, and even whip 
them severely. This manifestation of anger 
by the parent makes the child still worse, by 
adding fuel to the flame, and the organs of 
ComBativengss and Desrructivensss be- 
come enlarged and inflamed, and as they in- 
crease in age, and ripen in such experiences, 
they become quarrelsome, turbulent, and 
cruel, and seem to feel a kind of satanic de- 
light in fighting and tormenting others. A 
little girl in Massachusetts, four years old, 
was found to have excessive Desrructive- 
Ness and CoMBATIVENESsS, and on examina- 
tion of the heads of the father and mother, 
and another child younger, it was found that 
neither one had these organs more than me- 


benevolence, and affection. 


dium. This excited surprise, and it was sug- 
gested that the child had been irritated in 
her training. “That is too true,” replied the 
mother, “I had seen, while teaching school, 
such lax parental discipline that I determined 
if I ever had children, I would begin in sea- 
son and make them gostraight. According- 
ly, this girl being my first, I begun early to 
make her toe the mark, and used to train and 
whip her for every little misdemeanor, and 


~she has become fretful, peevish, and violent 


in her temper, and whipping now only makes 
her worse. A few days since, I lost my pa- 
tience and gave her a severe whipping, and 
the moment I let her go, she seized the tongs, 
and with a single blow broke the back of her 
pet cat that was sitting quietly by the fire. 
As soon as her anger had subsided, she 
mourned piteously for the death of her pet. 
She is a very bad child when angry, and I 
don’t know what I shall do with her. But 
I have taken a different course with my other 
child, and she is easily managed, though no 
more amiable than the oldest once was.” 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up strife,” is a proverb 
full of truth and sound philosophy, and em- 
bodies the true theory of training Desrruct- 
IVENESS and ComBArtiveNnEss. Never allow 
yourself to become angry with a person whose 
anger you would control. No person can 
govern others who cannot govern himself, 
and self-control is the implement of victory. 
An irritable child often inherits this quality 
from an equally irritable parent, and is rather 
to be pitied than censured for this state of 
mind. How ill-adapted is such a mother, 
who will not control her anger, to manage 
such a child! It is like laying fire on a blis- 
ter, and makes a bedlam of their home. Such 
a child should be fed with cooling and plain 
diet, and all its treatment be of the kindest 
character. Let soothing tones and amiable 
language be addressed to it, and its ebullitions 
of passion will subside; when a steady and 
efficient rebuke may be addressed to its moral, 
intellectual, and social nature, which will for- 
tify them against the rebellious faculties, and 
aid them in their power to quell the next mu- 
tiny among the faculties. This will exercise 
the restraining faculties, and awaken in the 
child the power and habit of self-control. It 
is like pouring oil on troubled waters, to 
speak to an angry child in a calm, steady, 
unruffled tone, in the language of reason, 
But to speak in 
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anger so as to excite wrath increases the tem- 
pest, while the other course subdues the storm 
by promoting the activity of an opposite class 
of faculties. 


There are two excellent modes of manag- 
ing children excited with anger. The first 
is, by withdrawing the mind from the object 
of anger. If the child be young, how easy 
it is to call up something interesting to its 
other faculties—when older, how easy to re- 
late a story, made up for the occasion if need 
be, in which its own angry conduct is shown 
up in such a light as to make it appear im- 
proper or ridiculous! We have seen a child 
in one minute change from rage to laughter 
at its folly for being angry, under the ingen- 
ious treatment of an amiable sister or judicious 
mother, in the exercise of self-control. An- 
other excellent mode to cool the rage of an- 
ger is, to pour cold water upon the refractory 
child, which works like a charm. This must 
be done in all calmness, candor, and kindness, 
as you would administer medicine, and while 
it subdues the anger in half the time that it 
takes to conquer with the whip, it leaves no 
ill effect upon the mind of the subject. And 
when the mind of the child is restored to its 
balance, it is easy to reason with its intellect, 
or reprove it through the moral feelings, or 
awaken the affection, the sympathy, or the 
dignity of the child, in reprehension of its 
conduct, thus implanting in its mind a just 
appreciation of character, and ability and in- 
clination to suppress its passions. 


A boy in Connecticut, fifteen years old, 
had been flogged and harshly treated at home 
and at school, until he had become reckless 
and lost his self-respect. So bad was he that 
he was refused by his native district the priv- 
ilege of attending school. His father went 
to a neighboring district, and desired the 
teacher, who had great success in ruling the 
worst boys by kindness, to try his son. The 
teacher lent him an interesting book, and 
told him he might read the first day, and 
not commence his studies until he had be- 
come acquainted with the school. At night 
he told him that he thought him capa- 
ble of becoming one of the best scholars in 
the school, and that if he would try to excel, 
he would give him every opportunity, and en- 
able him to disappoint the expectations of 
every body. The boy opened his eyes in 
amazement that any person should speak 
kindly to, and seem interested in him. For 
several weeks he seemed to forget his way- 


ward habits, and bent his mind to his books 
with remarkable success, to the surprise of 
all; when one day he became angry because 
the teacher could not, at the moment, aid 
him to solve a problem. He angrily laid 
aside his books, and when the teacher was at 
leisure and offered to help him, he said he 
did not wish it. When the school closed for 
the day, the boy was requested to remain, 
doubtless expecting a flogging as in former 
times, but what was his surprise when the 
teacher quietly took a seat by his side and 
said :—“ Thomas, I had thought you desirous 
and determined to be a good boy, and have 
so stated to all your acquaintances, at which 
they seemed to rejoice. Must I now go and 
tell them that my hopes are crushed, and that 
all my kindness and efforts to help you in 
your studies are lost ?” 


Thomas wept under this appeal, for he had 
expected the whip, or expulsion from the 
school, and from that hour his reformation 
was confirmed. This was fifteen years since, 
and a better scholar, ora more worthy young 
man cannot be found in that region. He re- 
gards his teacher as his savior, and dates the 
turning point of his life and character to that 
hour with the teacher at the close of the 
school on that eventful day. 

Now, suppose that teacher had allowed 
his anger to have been provoked by the boy’s 
sullen insolence, and, like others, scolded, 
whipped, and censured him. Instead of 
arousing his BenEvoLence and Frienpsuip, 
and awakening his dormant ambition to desire 
the good opinion of others, and to respect 
himself, he would have gone out from that 
school an outcast and an Ishmael! 





BIOGRAPHY AND CHARACTER OF 
DOCTOR GALL, 


Great discoveries in science give to the names 
and character of the discoverers, an interest and 
importance in the public mind, of higher import, 
and longer duration, than that of any other class of 
men. Their names are registered in the archives 
of progress and improvement, and cherished by the 
ripest and purest minds, with the sciences they 
brought to light. Let animal propensity and selfish 
ambition deify the sons of Mars, and rear monuments 
to perpetuate their memory; but what exalted 
mind would not crave the renown of a Newton or 
a Gall, to all the honor of warriors from Alexander 
to the present hour? The warrior as often strug- 
gles against right, and justice, and liberty, as in 
their behalf, and always spreads death and desola- 
tion in his track; while the man of science labors, 
not for a single nation, or a single age, but for the 


whole human race, and for all time. While the 
planets course their orbits, and nature is illuminated 
by the sun, and held in its order by universal gray- 
itation ; while the human heart pulsates, and the 
human mind sits enthroned in its “ dome of thought,’ 
so long shall mankind revere the names of Coper- 
nicus and Gallileo, Newton and Harvey, and Gall 
and Spurzheim. 


If the author of a poem, whose sentiments com- 
mand admiration, creates a desire in the reader not 
only to see a portraiture of his features, but to learn 
all that pertains to his life and labors ; how much 
more those who, like Gall, removed the veil that 
in all past time had hidden the empire of mind ? 
A perfect revolution in mental philosophy cannot 
fail to awaken in every thoughtful mind an earnest 
interest in the mental peculiarities of its projector, 
and the processes, labors and trials which attended 
its development. 


Blended, as such a vast discovery necessarily is 
with the life and character of its author, the two, 
to make the sketch complete, should be treated to- 
gether. To do this well of Dr. Gall, and the noble 
science of Phrenology which is coupled with his 
name, would require a volume. Weare compelled, 
therefore, to give such rapid glances at both as will 
come within our limits. 


Frangors Josepa Gatti was born at Tiefenbrunn, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden—one of the German 
States—on the 9th of March,1757. His father was 
a merchant, and mayor of his village, and being of 
the Catholic faith, had intended his son for the cler- 
ical profession in that church. Early attention was 
therefore given to his education. He was placed, 
in his ninth year, under the tuition of an uncle, a 
clergyman, where he remained for several years, 
a dilligent and successful scholar. His studies were 
afterwards pursued at Baden, then at Bucksall, and 
also at Strasburgh. Gall was more distinguished, 
as a student, for solidity of talent, and originality 
of mind, than for sprightliness and brillianey. As 
a literary scholar, he was respectable, but his forte 
was in branches involving science and philosophy ; 
here he met no superiors of his age. His passion 
for the study of nature led him to the fields and 
forests to make observations on insects, birds, and 
other tribes of the animal kingdom. This innate 
spirit of inquiry, thus early manifested, was the key 
to all his future discoveries. His passion for nature 
bad led him in the direction of anatomy and physi- 
ology, and having no inclination for the clerical pro- 
fession, he chose medical science, on his coming to 
manhood, as his profession. In 1781 he repaired 
to the Medical School of Vienna, the capital of 
Austria, then distinguished as the first school in 
central Europe, which afforded him very superior 
advantages for obtaining the most thorough medi- 
cal education. Having completed his studies at the 
University, Gall established himself in -his profes- 
sion at Vienna. Fifteen years afterwards, in 1796, 
at the age of thirty-eight, he commenced giving 
public lectures on his new discoveries respecting the 
functions of the brain, 


To show our readers the sincerity and candor of 
Dr. Gall, and the integrity with which he followed 
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truth in making his great discoveries, we make a 
few extracts from his own account of his course. 


“From my earliest youth, I lived in the bosom 
of my family, composed of several brothers and 
sisters, and in the midst of a great number of com- 
panions and school-mates. Each of these indivyid- 
uals had some peculiarity, talent, propensity, or 
faculty, which distinguished him from the others. 
This diversity determined our indifference, or our 
mutual affection or aversion, as well as our con- 
tempt, our emulation, and our connections. In 
childhood, we are rarely liable to be led astray by 
prejudice ; we take thingsasthey are. Among our 
number, we soon formed our judgment who was 
virtuous or inclined to vice, modest or arrogant, 
frank or deceitful, a truth-teller or a liar, peaceable 
or quarrelsome, benevolent, good or bad. Some 
were distinguished for the beauty of their penman- 
ship; some by their facility in calculation ; others 
by their aptitude to acquire history, philosophy, or 
languages. One shone in his composition by the 
elegance of his periods ;, another had always a dry, 
harsh style; another reasoned closely, and expressed 
himself with force. A large number manifested a 
talent or taste for subjects not within our assigned 
course. Some carved, or drew well; some devoted 
their leisure to painting, or in the cultivation of a 
small garden, while their comrades were engaged 
in noisy sports; others enjoyed roaming in the 
woods, hunting, seeking birds’ nests, collecting flow- 
ers, insects, or shells. Thus each one distinguished 
himself by his proper characteristic; and I never 
knew an instance, when one who had been a cheat- 
ing, faithless companion one year, became a true 
and faithful friend the next.” 


The scholars with whom young Gall experienced 
the greatest difficulty in competing in verbal mem- 
ory, were distinguished for large, prominent eyes, 
while he was their superior in original composition. 
This verbal talent and appearance of the eye he 
found to be the same not only in all the early 
schools he attended, but when he entered the uni- 
versity he at once selected every student who was 
gifted in this respect, but le found them by no 
means equally talented on other subjects. He con- 
tinued to make observations on this point, and was 
led to conclude that there must be a connection in 
nature between memory of words and prominent 
eyes. If memory of words was indicated by an 
external sign, he conceived that the same might be 
true of other intellectual powers; and every per- 
son having any remarkable faculty became objects 
of his critical study. 


By degrees, he discovered external characteristics, 
indicating a talent for Painting, Music, and Mechan- 
ism. He observed, that persons remarkable for de- 
termination of character, had a particular part of 
the head very largely developed. This fact led 
him to look to the head for the signs of the Moral 
sentiments. He never conceived, for a moment, 
that the skull was the cause of different talents, as 
some have represented; he referred to the brain 
for the influence, whatever it was. 

“Tn following out, by observations, the principle 
which accident had thus suggested, he for some 
time encountered difficulties of the greatest magni- 











tude, Hitherto he had been altogether ignorant of 
the opinions of Physiologists touching the brain, 
and of Metaphysicians respecting the mental facul- 
ties, and had simply observed nature.” When he 
began to enlarge his acquaintance with books, he 
found the most extraordinary conflict of opinions 
prevailing axsong writers on the human mind, all 
of whom differed from himself—and this, for the 
mome”.t, made him hesitate about the correctness 
of 4s own observations. He found that, by almost 
seneral consent, the moral sentiments had been lo- 
cated in some of the organs of the chest and abdo. 
men; and, that while Pythagoras, Plato, Galen, 


Haller, and some other physiologists, placed the | 


soul or intellect in the brain, Aristottle placed it in 
the heart, Van Helmont in the stomach, Descartes 
and his followers in the pineal gland, and Drelin- 
court and others in the cerebellum. 


“ He observed, also, that the greater number of 
Philosophers and Physiologists asserted, that all 
men are born with equal mental faculties ; and that 
the differences observable among them are owing 
either to education, or to the accidental circumstan- 
ces in which they are placed.” 


He observed, however, that his brothers and sis- 
ters, who were educated alike, still showed diversi- 
ties of talent and character, yet “he encountered in 
books a still greater obstacle to his success in de- 
terming the external signs of the mental powers. 
He found that, instead of faculties for languages, 
drawing, distinguishing places, music, and mechan- 
ical arts, corresponding to the different talents which 
he had observed-in his school-fellows, Metaphysi- 
cians spoke only of general powers, such as percep- 
tion, conception, memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment; and when he endeavored to discover exter- 
nal signs in the head, corresponding to these general 
faculties, or to determine the correctness of the 
physiological doctrines regarding the seat of the 
mind, as taught by the authors already mentioned, 
he found perplexities without end, and difficulties 
insurmountable. 


“Dr. Gall, therefore, abandoning every theory and 
preconceived opinion, gave himself up entirely to 
the observation of nature. Being physician to a 
lunatic asylum at Vienna, he had opportunities of 
making observations on the, insane. He visited 
prisons and schools ; he was introduced to the courts 
of princes, to colleges, and to the seats of justice ; 
and whenever he heard of an individual distin- 
guished in any particular way, either by remarka- 
ble endowment or deficiency, he studied the devel- 
opment of his head. In this manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he conceived himself war- 
ranted in believing that particular mental powers 
are indicated by particular configurations of the 
head. 

“The successive steps by which Dr. Gall pro- 
ceeded in his discoveries, are particularly worthy 
of attention, He did not, as many have imagined, 
first dissect the brain, to discover the seats of the 
mental powers; neither did he, as others have con- 
ceived, first map out the skull into various compart- 
ments, and assign a faculty to each, according as 
his imagination led him to conceive the place ap- 
propriate to the power. On the contrary, he first 






observed a concomitance between particular talents 
and dispositions, and particular forms of the head ; 
he next ascertained, by removal of the skull, that 
the figure and. size of the brain are indicated by 
these external forms ; and it was only after these 
facts were determined, that the brain was minutely 
dissected, and light thrown upon its structure.” 

We know not which most to admire, the faithful- 
ness and integrity of Dr. Galtin following nature in 
prosecuting his observations, or his modesty and 
prudence in waiting more than twenty years with 
a mass of facts in his possession, before he ventured 
to present his views to the public. He had the 
best facilities for making researches, in an extensive 
practice as a physician at Vienna; he had gained 
a high rank asa man of science; counted among 
his associates the first men of the nation, and was 
intimately connected with several public institu- 
tions.. From the commencement of his lectures in 
1796 to 1802, he was listened to by audiences the 
most intelligent and respectable. Prince Metter- 
nich was a pupil of Dr. Gall, and afterwards, when 
ambassador to Napoleon in Paris, he renewed his 
acquaintance with him. Scientific men who ad- 
mired his lectures, published reports of them in 
different journals, but a jealous, intriguing, and un- 
talented physician, and an ignorant, bigoted clergy, 
represented to the Emperor of Austria that Dr. 
Gall’s views were dangerous to good morals and 
religion. A similar clergy and like bigoted para- 
sites of tyranny made similar representations re- 
specting the discovery of Astronomy, but did not 
stop the motion of the planetary system, nor prevent 
the doctrine from becoming universal. 


On the 9th of January, 1802, an edict was issued 
prohibiting all lectures, unless special permission 
was obtained from the public authorities. Dr. Gall 
and his friends remonstrated with the officers of 
government, but in vain. All prospect of teaching 
and defending publicly his discoveries being cut 
off in Austria, he determined to seek a country 
whose government was less tyranical. 


Although he had passed the meridian of life, and 
spent the best of his daysin Vienna, and had hoped 
there to live, labor, and die in peace, yet “TRUTH 
was dearer to him than ease, pleasure, wealth or 
honor.” He preferred to make the immense sacri- 
fice of an extensive and lucrative professional prac- 
tice and public confidence, and break away from 
his acquaintances and relatives, and leave his ex- 
tensive and invaluable cabinet of Phrenological 
specimens which it had cost him thirty years to 
collect, rather than to yield his great discovery to 
be crushed by bigotry, corruption and tyranny. 

On the 6th of March, 1805, Dr. Gall bade adieu 
to Vienna, accompanied by Dr. Spurzheim, who had 
now been with him nearly five years. They visited 
Berlin, and continued their tour—repeating their 
lectures and anatomical demonstrations in more 
than thirty towns of Germany, Prussia, Holland, 
and Switzerland, and arrived at Paris in November, 
1807. In these travels, says Dr. Gall, I experienced 
everywhere the most flattering reception. Sover- 
eigns, ministers, philosophers, legislators, artists, 
seconded my designs on all occasions, augmenting 
my collection, and furnishing me everywhere with 
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new observations. The circumstances were too fa- 
vorable to permit me to resist the invitations which 
came to me from most of the Universities. The 
journey afforded me the opportunity of studying 
the organization of a great number of men of emi- 
nent talents, and of others extremely limited, and 
Thad the advantage of observing the difference be- 
tween them. I gathered innumerable facts in the 
schools and int he great establishments of education, 
in the asylums for orphans and foundlings, in insane 
hospitals, houses of correction, prisons, judicial 
courts, and even in places of execution; the multi- 
plied researches on suicides, idiots, and madmen, 
have contributed greatly to correct and confirm my 
opinions.” ‘ 

On the 17th of April, Dr. Gall made his celebra- 
ted visit to the prison of Berlin, in company with 
the directing commissaries, officers, counsellors, 
medical inspectors, dc. In their presence, he ex- 
amined over two hundred prisoners, selected and 
arranged into separate classes those convicted of 
murder, robbery, theft, d&c. ; and stated many things 
with remarkable correctness concerning their pre- 
vious history and character. His visit to the for- 
tress of Spandeau was no less interesting. Here 
he examined over four hundred convicts, and was 
equally successful in detecting the crimes for which 
they were imprisoned, and delineating their gene- 
ral characters. Reports of these visits were pub- 
lished in various periodicals, and created great sen- 
sation in many parts of Europe. 

From the arrival of Gall in Paris in November, 
1807, he made that city his permanent residence. 
Assisted by Dr. Spurzheim, he gave his first course 
of lectures in Paris during the first two months af- 
ter their arrival, and created the most profound 
sensation among the learned. “Every one seemed 
eager to see the men who, as they supposed, could 
tell their fortunes by their heads,” and they were 
feted and carressed by all classes. The national pride 


of the learned men of France, backed by the preju- 


dice and jealousy of Napoleon, who held philoso- 
phy in horror, raised an opposition to the innova- 
tion of the German doctors, because it appeared 
humiliating to the learned to be taught by foreign- 


_ers. In 1808, Gall and Spurzheim presented to 


the French Institute a memoir on the anatomy of 
the brain. The great Cuvier was at the head of a 
committee appointed to report on the same, and 
for the reasons above stated, his report was not fa- 
vorable, though he acknowledged that their memoir 
was by far the most important which had occupied 
their attention, and also in private, that he was 
fully convinced of the truth of their discoveries. 
That he was a Phrenologist there can ,be no doubt. 


In 1809, Gall and Spurzheim commenced pub- 
lishing their magnificent work, entitled “The Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Nervous System in 
general, and of the Brain in particular; with Ob- 
servations on the possibility of ascertaining several 


Intellectual and Moral disposition of Man and Ani- 


mals, by the configuration of their Heads.” Four 
volumes, folio, with an Atlas of 100 plates. Price 
1,000 franes. This great work was continued, by 
their united exertions, to the completion of two and 
a half volumes, and was finished by Gall in 1819. 
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In the meantime, he labored and lectured mostly 
to medical students and literary and scientific men. 
Spurzheim left Paris for Great Britain, in 1813, and 
from that period they pursued their researches sep- 
arately. 

In 1826, there appeared in an English periodical 
a communication from a gentleman visiting France, 
descriptive of the appearance and habits of Dr. 
Gall, a few extracts from which will be read with 
interest. 

“JT found Dr. Gall to be a man of middle stature, 


of an outline well proportioned, and possessed of a 


capacious head and chest. The peculiar brilliancy 
of his penetrating eye left an indellible impression. 
The general impression that a first glance was cal- 
culated to convey, would be, that he was a man of 
originality and depth of mind, possessing much ur- 
banity, with some self-esteem and inflexibility of 
design. 


“After presenting my letters of introduction, in 
the morning, he showed me into a room, the walls 
of which were covered with bird-cages, and the 
floor with dogs, cats, &c. Observing that I was 
surprised at the number of his companions, he re- 
marked— All you Englishmen take me for a bird- 
catcher; Iam sure you feel surprised that I am 
not differently made to any of you, and that I 
should employ my time in talking to birds. Birds, 
sir, differ in their dispositions like men ; and if they 
were but of more consequence, the peculiarity of 
their characters would have been as well delineated. 
Do you think, says he, turuing his eyes to two beau- 
tiful dogs at his feet, which were endeavoring to 
gain his attention—do you think th..t these little 


pets possess pride and vanity like man? ‘Yes, I 


said; ‘I have observed their vanity frequently, 


‘We will call both feelings into action,’ said he ; he 
then carressed the whelp, and took it into his arms ; 
‘mark his mother’s offended pride,’ said he, as she 
was walking quietly across the chamber to her mat 5 
‘do you think she will come, if I call her? ‘QO, 
yes, I answered, ‘No, not at all.’ He made the 
attempt, but she heeded not the hand she had so 
earnestly endeavored to lick, the moment before 
‘She will not speak to me to-day,’ said the doctor. 


“ He then described to me the peculiarity of many 
of his birds, and I was astonished to find that he 
seemed familiar, also, with their dispositions. ‘Do 
you think a man’s time would be wasted thus in 
England? Such is your industry, stimulated by 
your love of gain, that your whole life is spun out 
before you are aware the wheel is turning ; and so 
highly do you value commerce, that it stands in 
place of self-knowledge, and an acquaintance with 
nature and her immense laboratory,’ I was de- 
lighted with this conversation; he seemed to me 
to take a wider view in the contemplation of man 
than any other person with whom I had ever con- 
versed. During breakfast, he frequently fed his 
little suitors, who approached as near as their cage- 
bars would admit. ‘You see they all know me,’ 
said he, ‘and will feed from my hand, except this 


‘black-bird, which must gain his morsel by stealth 


before he eats it; we will retire a moment, and in 
our absence he will take the bread’ On our re- 
turn, we found he had secreted it in the corner of 
his cage. I mention these things, to show how 
much Dr. Gall had studied the peculiarity of the 
smaller animals. After breakfast he showed me 
his extensive collection; and thus ended my first 
visit to the greatest moral philosopher that Europe 
has produced ; to a man who, alone, effected more 
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change in mental philosophy than any predecessor ; 
to a man who suffered more persecution, and yet 
possessed more philanthropy, than most philoso- 
phers.” : 

Dr. Elliotson, formerly Professor in the Univer- 
sity of London, says: “I have seen Dr. Gall—seen 
much of him, and had repeated conversations with 
him on Phrenological points, and on the history of 
his discoveries. His course in Paris consists of 
sixty or seventy lectures, and he spends several 
days in dissecting. When, at the end of the hour, 
he asks whether he shall proceed? the audience 
applaud violently, and he often continues two, and 
upwards of three hours. Dr. Gall ranks high in 
Paris; he is physician to ten ambassadors—has 
great practice—is considered a savant—and bears 
himself, and lives handsomely, like a gentleman. 

“Gall’s head is magnificent; and his counten- 
ance, dress and manners, with the depth, continu- 
ousness, liberality and simplicity of his remarks, 
show you that you are in company with a profound 
philosopher—a perfect gentleman—and a most 
kind-hearted friend. He is perfectly free from af- 
fectation or quackery ; pursues truth only, regard- 
less of all consequences ; and has sought it at an 
immense expense, free from all interested motives. 
He knows the importance and reality of his discov- 
eries ; and though perfectly modest and simple, 
forms the just estimate of himself that posterity 
will form, and feels secure of immortality.” 

From 1822 to 1826, Dr. Gall published an edi- 
tion of his work, “ On the Functions of the Brain,” 
in six volumes. 

Dr. Gall discovered and acknowledged twenty- 
seyen organs, to which Dr. Spurzheim gave the fol- 
lowing names :—Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Approbativeness, Cautiousness, Individuality, Lo- 
cality, Form, Eventuality, Language, Color, Tune, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, Comparison, Causal- 
ity, Mirthfulness, Ideality, Benevolence, Imitation, 
Veneration, Firmness. He also claimed the exis- 
tence of a faculty in man and animals leading to 
marriage. This organ is now known as “ Union for 
Life.” Dr. Gall also suspected the existence of 
several others, and left unappropriated spaces on 
the head for further discoverers to fill up. 

In March, 1828, at the close of one of his lectures, 
Dr. Gall was seized with a paralytic attack, which 
ultimately carried him off August 22d, in the sev- 
enty-second year of hisage. His remains were fol- 
lowed to the grave by an immense concourse of 
friends and admirers, five of whom pronounced dis- 
courses over his grave. A gentleman of distinc- 
tion in Paris, not a Phrenologist, writing to Dr. 
Andrew Combe, said :—“ You will, I am sure, be | 
more affected by the death of Dr. Gall, than by 
any political event. In truth, it is an immense loss 
to Science. Whatever opinion we may form of the 
system of that illustrious man, it must be acknowl- 
edged that he has made an immense stride in the 
science of medicine and of man. You must have 
been satisfied with the homage paid to hismemory 
by the side of his grave, by whatever distinguished 
men Paris possesses.” 

Dr. Fossati, in his funeral discourse, has the fol- 


* 


lowing touching paragraph :—*“ What an irreparable 
blank do I perceive in the scientific world by the 
death of one man!—a blank which will long be 
felt by all the friends of science and of sound phi- 
losophy. But what a man have we lost! what a 
genius was his! what a happy organization nature 
had given him! Yes! Dr. Gall was one of those 
privileged individuals whom the Creator sends upon 
the earth at the interval of ages, to teach us how 
far human intelligence can reach !” 

The portrait of Dr. Gall, which is copied from 
his bust, shows a large head, especially in the moral 
and intellectual regions. His social organs were 
all well developed. _He always showed great fond- 
ness for children and pets, and his friendship was 
strong, sincere, and ardent. He, however, never 
married. DxrsrrucriveNEss, CoMBATIVENESS, Cav- 
TiousNEss, and Srcrerivenrss, were large, and he 
was distinguished for energy, efficiency, and indus- 
try, and his whole life characterized by prudence, 
caution, shrewdness, and sagacity, yet he was too con- 
scious of his strength, the justness of his cause, and 
the power of truth, to resort to cunning to obtain 
his ends. Srtr-Esrrrm and Firmness were very 
large, and formed conspicuous traits in his charac- 
ter. Few persons ever possessed more real ‘self- 
respect, greater love of independence, and undeyi- 
ating perseverance than Gall. ArrroBativENrss 
was small, and had little influence in his character. 
He was indifferent to the approbation or censure 
of men. He labored for the love of truth and sci- 
ence, under the full conviction that it would triumph 
in the end oyer all prejudice and error, and des- 
pised the ridicule and abuse which ignorance or 
bigotry heaped upon him. 

The perceptive organs, as a class, were only fair- 
ly developed, and he was led to observe and study 
nature, rather. to understand principles than to 
know facts. Order was decidedly weak, and it is 
said that the arrangement of his house was a curi- 
osity. He said it was order to him. In his draw- 


ers, huddled together, were old journals, receipts, 


advertisements, letters from eminent men, pam- 
phlets, nuts, gold, silver, and copper coin, and pack- 
ets of seed. He would take up a bundle of these 
papers, and shake out the money he happened to 
need, In this manner he kept his records and his 
desk. This want of order may have been of es- 
sential service to Dr. Gall in his discoveries. He 
aimed only at facts and principles—naked truth, 
without regard to system. Had he sought for order 
and system in his investigations, and to make his 
discoveries harmonize with known theories or with 
those of his own invention, it might have confused 
and discouraged his mind. But he cared not how 
disjointed and independent were his facts—he went 
on quarrying out truth after truth, and it remained 
for Spurzheim to arrange the material into a class- 
ified system of mental philosophy. 

But the great superiority of Gall over most 
men, arose from the great size and activity of 
Causatiry and Comparison. His eager and con- 


stant inquiry after principles, even in youth, to 


know the why and wherefore and the reason of 
things, urged bis perceptive powers to observe na- 
ture and collect facts. 

The moral organs were well developed; Con. 


eer ere er 


SCIENTIOUSNESS and BrneyoLtrence predominating. 
He was just and truthful, rendered homage to God, 
but had little respect for human authority in mat- 
ters of faith and opinion. Brnryotence was large, 
and was strikingly evinced in his whole life. Dr. 
Fossati, who knew him well, said at his graye—‘I 
have not yet alluded to the deep sentiment of jus- 
tice, and the warmth and constancy of benevolence, 
by which he was distinguished. Artists, young 
physicians, and many unfortunate persons of every 
condition, now testify by their tears the loss of a 
benefactor ; and they do not expect soon to meet 
with another man who will lavish kindness with 
less ostentation, and greater readiness, good nature 
and simplicity. These cannot sufficiently deplore 
his death; but they will make way for a moment 
to those rich patients, to princes, to the representa- 
tives of kings, whom his skill restored to health, 
and allow them to bear witness before posterity 
how often Dr. Gall came to implore their aid in 
solacing and assisting deserving men of talent, 
whom his own means were inadequate to rélieve. 
Let these personages tell us, too, whether Dr. Gall 
ever solicited their protection for himself, or if he 
did not always beg it for others! And you, also, 
relatives and friends, who have lived with him in 
the intimacy of domestic life, add your voice to 
mine, and say if he ever refused his help to a suf- 
fering being ?” 

In conclusion, we will present the statement of 
M. Hufeland, one of the most scientific men that 
Germany has produced for the last century, re- 
specting the merits of Dr. Gall as a discoverer and 
a philosopher :—“It is with great pleasure, and 
much interest, that I have heard this estimable 
man himself expound his new doctrine. I am fully 
convinced that he ought to be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of the eighteenth 
century, and that his doctriné should be considered 
as forming one of the boldest and most important 
steps in the study of the kingdom of nature. One 
must see and hear him, to learn to appreciate a 
man completely exempt from prejudices, from 
charlatanism, from deception, and from metaphysi- 
cal reveries. Gifted with a rare spirit of observa- 
tion, with great penetration, and a sound judgment 
—identified, as it were, with nature—become her 
confidant drom a constant intercourse with her—he 
has collected, in the kingdom of organized beings, a 
multitudesof signs of phenomena, which nobody 
had remarked till now, or which had been only su- 
perficially observed. He had combined them in an 
ingenious manner—has discovered the relations 
which established analogy between them—has 
learned their signification—has drawn consequences - 
and established truths, which are so much the 
more valuable, that, being based on experience, 
they emanate from nature herself. He ascribes his 
discoveries solely to his having given himself up, 
without reserve, to the study of nature, following 
her in all her gradations, from the simplest results 
of her productive power to the most perfect.” 

The great discoverer is no more, but his ge- 
nius survives in the science which he has created ; 
and his memory shall be as durable as truth, 
and revered while knowledge and yirtue are re- 
spected by mankind. 
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DESPONDENCY. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 

To persons unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, the causes of despond- 
ency are inexplicable, but those versed in the 
only true science of mind can easily explain 
the hitherto seeming mystery. 


Well-balanced minds are indicated by a 
large development of all the phrenological 
organs. Individuals noted for eccentricity of 
character, have some of the organs large and 
others small. 

Despondency arises from a deficiency of 
Hore combined with large Cauriousness. 
When this combination is found united with 
ahighly nervous temperament, the tendency 
to desponding emotions is greatly enhanced. 

Persons who are naturally melancholy, 
seem to be unfitted to battle successfully with 
the well-trained forces of a cold, heartless, 
and selfish world. The deficiency of those 
faculties which lead to despondency, also 
render a person deficient in energy. They 
are the mental characteristics which qualify 
aman to be unhappy. Fearful forebodings 
of future ill will haunt his most prosperous 
moments, and poison present existence. 
Trouble is always expected; but when it 
comes in reality, he seems to endure it with 
becoming fortitude, because it is nothing more 
than a realization of his expectations. Still, 
it is probably true that none are so unhappy 


as those who are continually “borrowing |} 


trouble.” Without any present difficulties 
which ought to disturb the peace and tran- 
quility of their minds, they are always making 
themselves wretched by conjecturing that 
some dreadful calamity is about to befall 
them. If fortune smiles upon them, and 
they have all that reasonable beings ought 
to desire of this world’s goods, they make 
themselves wretched by anticipating poverty 
and consequent suffering, If in the enjoy- 
ment of health, they fear that distressing 
sickness may overtake them, and that the 
graye will soon be their home, and thus “die 
ten thousand deaths in fearing one.” 

If an opportunity presents itself for en- 
gaging in an honorable business operation, 
and the chances for success are a hundred to 
one, they neglect to engage init, fearing that 
disappointment may be the result of the en- 
terprise. Such a state of mind unfits a per- 
son to discharge with fidelity the ordinary 
duties of life, and has a tendency to render 


his friends and acquaintances unhappy. 


It is just as natural for some to be of a 
melancholy turn of mind, as it is for others 
to be cheerful. But notwithstanding these 
natural predispositions to states of mind so 
opposite, it does not follow that the despond- 
ing should make themselves miserable by 
yielding to despair, or that the cheerful should 
render themselves ridiculous by indulging in 
an excess of mirth. The fact that. the organs 
of the brain increase in size by exercise should 
ever be kept in view by those who are nat- 
urally given to despondency. It is the hight 
of folly for a person with small Horr to give 
way to melancholy feelings, for such a course 
tends directly to decrease the size of that 
organ, and thus lessen its activity. Equally 
absurd, also, is the practice of some melan- 
cholic individuals, who habitually resort to 
the use of strong drink or opium to drown 
their sorrows. This course only tends to 
smother their sorrows in forgetfulness, but 
does not cure them of the horrors of melan- 
choly. 

Every mental faculty has its proper aliment 
to stimulate its action, and call forth its en- 
ergies. And incalling forth the latent powers 
of the mind, something effeetual must be done, 
Tell a child that is naturally selfish to be kind 
and benevolent, and it will have little or no 
effect upon his mind; but accustom him to 
perform acts of kindness, to visit the abodes 
of poverty and suffering, and relieve the wants 
of the distressed, and Brnrvo.ence will be 
thereby excited, and consequently enlarged. 

Tell the melancholy person that he ought 
to be cheerful, and it will only tend to make 
him more gloomy; but persuade him to en- 
gage in some healthful employment that will 
call his thoughts from himself and his troubles, 
and fix them on external objects, and make 
him perform those things which will excite 
his Hops, and lead to a reasonable expecta- 
tion of success in whatever you may induce 
him to do, and your object will have been at- 
tained. If despouden y is caused by disap- 
pointment in business, and a loss of property, 
Hope should be stimulated and encouraged 
by engaging in some laudable calling, which 
will ensure success, without running a great 
hazard. 


The melancholy man should shun indolence 
and solitude, for they are foes to cheerfulness. 
Ilis fuod should be plain, but nutritious, and 
his meals » ght to be taken with regularity ; 
for “fasting and low fare gives the passions a 
tragical power.” He should take abundant 


exercise in the open air, with intelligent and 
cheerful, companions; because “the solitary 
admiration of nature” will confirm all his 
imaginary evils. 

In the language of the poet we would 
say :-— 

“ Go, soft enthusiast! quit the cypress groves, 

Nor to the rivulets lonely moanings, tune 

Your sad complaint. Go seek the cheerful haunts 

Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd ; 

Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 

Of nobler minds, and push them night and day; 

Or join the caravan in quest of scenes, 

New to your eyes, and shifting every hour.” 

The mind and body have an intimate con- 
nection with each other. If the body is af- 
fected with disease, the mind suffers in con- 
sequence thereof, and if the mind be habitu- 
ally gloomy and desponding, the physical 
system becomes thereby disordered. Hence, 
we see the wisdom of the proverb—“ A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine; but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

Finally, we would advise all who are 
troubled with desponding feelings to gain a 
knowledge of themselve through the medium 
of Phrenology, and thus learn the cause of 
their mental malady, and apply the proper 
remedy for its removal. Were it necessary, 
we could cite instances where this course has 
been pursued with decided success. Igno- 
rance of self is the cause of untold suffering ; 
but self-knowledge points out the pathway to 
temporal felicity so plainly that none need 


err therein. 
—___—__ 100 


THE CENTERSTANCE. 


BY JOSEPH TREAT. 





Reader, you have been talking all your life 
about circumstances—about this, that, and 
the other circumstance. You have been com- 
plaining that circumstances were all against 
you, and therefore you could not do any- 
thing. Sometimes it has been one thing, 
and sometimes it has been another; but at 
all times there has been something, and that 
something has been a good reason why, to 
use a Western phrase, “you couldn’t make 
things work.” Your father had no farm to 
give you, you never received any education, 
you were not happy in your marriage, you 
have a large family, the times are hard and 
you can get no money, you do not enjoy 
health, you never have any luck, you are al- 
ways fated to disappointment—these, and a 
thousand other unfortunate circumstances 
have been constantly surrounding you, so 
that you are quite sure you can never make 
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out anything in the world, and you may as 
well give it up first as last. 
O, man! O, friend who art telling this sad 


tale, listen! While you have always been 


complaining thus about ¢zrcumstances, did it 


never occur to you to ask about the center- 
stance? Did the thought never arise in your 
mind that there 7s a centerstance? Did you 
never once dream that there was something 
in the world beside these circumstances, 
which have seemed to you to shape your 
course like the hand of inexorable Destiny ? 
Then know that you have hitherto been mis- 
taken in your philosophy of life. Then know 
that you have till this time overlooked the 
great, the true secret of success. Then know 
that you have the whole education of your 
past career to unlearn, and that it is needful 
for you to begin again, even from the begin- 
ning. Cold comfort, that, to be told that 
you have thrown your entire life away ! Poor 
consolation, to be set back forty or fifty years, 
till you find yourself “ a wee bit of a chilc fe 
But never mind—let not that 
discourage you. True wisdom can never 
come too late. “There’s time enough yet” 
to start, to grow, to make up for the first 
failure—aye, to triumph! Only make the 
attempt—set about the thing in good earnest 
—and you are certain to succeed. “ First 
be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 
Courage, then, my brother—it is not yet too 
late ! 

But cireumstances—no, they are not the 
whole of life-they are not all of man. There 
is something beside them—above them— 
their master. There is that which can mold, 
change, create them—that which can bend 
them, however adverse, to its own purposes, 
and compel even opposition and resistance to 
be instrumental to the accomplishment of its 
bidding. There is centerstance as well as 
circumstance, and much more than circum- 
stance! There is centerstance—the absolute 
creator and the sovereign lord of the influ- 
ences which so constantly surround men, and 
which they are so prone to deem well nigh 
omnipotent! There is centerstance, and of 
it, above all things else on earth, may it be 
said as Milton said of truth—‘“ that next unto 
God, it is almighty!” Yes, there is centcr- 
stance, and that is it, which, at the creation, 
was proclaimed “lord of this new world!” 
O, man! seest thou not yet? Still dost thou 
notcomprehend? Knowest thou not thyself ? 
Dost not think of thine own human spirit, 


once more! 





all this time? Aye! thow art that of which 
I speak. Thou art this great and mighty— 
this glorious, and wonderful, and holy cen- 
terstance. Thou art this living soul of ter- 
restrial nature—this animating, all-controlling 
spirit of sublunary creation! Thou art the 
Son—the Reflection—the Medium of the 
Divine Mind, here in this earthly Temple! 
Thou art the true Shekinah—“ the dwelling- 
place and home of God!” In short, though 
thy body is a worm, a clod, to be resolved 
into nothingness—yet thou, thyself, art more 
than sun, and moon, and stars of light, and 
the whole material universe beside! And 
wilt thou, then, stoop to talk of circumstances, 
and of being their creature / 

O, human brother, wake! Have conscience 
of thy true dignity, and grasp the greatness 
of this destiny. Thou art the center of all 
eaithly things, and they do but revolve around 
thee, as they are for thee. Thou art the sun, 
and all they are thy satelites. Compared 
with them, thou art not a mere twig on the 
topmost bough of some lofty tree, swayed 
about by the wind, and at the mercy of every 
accident; but thou art that tree itself, and 
these are the twigs—thy offshoots, and thou 
makest them what thou wilt, and doest with 
them as thou pleasest, and causeth them to 
grow up into thine own purposes, and to 
eventuate in thine own ends, and thus to be- 
come thy ready ministers—thy helping ser- 
vants. 

They rule not thee, then, but thou rulest 
them, with will almost absolute. They all 
become—not only circumstances, but, indeed, 
thy circumstances—they truly stand around* 
thee—and if so, then thou art their master, 
for why do they thus stand around, only that, 
like the sheaves of Joseph’s brethren, they 
may make obersance to thee, while thou, like 


his sheaf, standeth in the center—the center- 
stance! Yes, thou art God's circumstance, 


but the earth and the things upon it are thy 
circumstances, and God bless thee as thou 
shalt indeed make them so! God bless thee 
as thou shalt be in truth a center to them, to 
bind them all to thyself, like the sun in the 
heavens, by the great force of centripetal at- 
tra:tion! Thou the end, and they the 
means! Thou to be reformed, to progress, 
to be developed in wisdom, and unfolded in 
goodness and spiritual beauty—and they to 
be occasions, iustrum -nts, media to thy spirit, 
by whose aid thou shalt attain this heavenly 


* The literal meaning of the original Latin word. 


expansion! Thou to be like an opening rose 
in the Garden of the Lord, or like a tender 
grape in his vineyard—and they to be like 
sun, and earth, and air, and rain, and dew, 
bringing their contributions! Is not this idea 
worthy of thy noble nature? Is it not sub- 
lime? Nay, is there not all of divinity in it? 
All things are circumstances of thyself—the 
great, heaven-ordained, earth-acknowledged, 
all-attracting, all ruling centerstance / 

Then, friend, never again ccnsent to be 
governed by circumstances. Spurn the very 
idea. So far as this matter is concerned, 
“rule or ruin” may well be your motto. 
Have your own way in this affair, for to an 
almost ineredible extent you can have it. 
You know not what you can do till you try, 
and when you try, ycu will be absolutely as- 
tonished. ‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” “There’s no such word as fail.” 
“ Faint heart never won fair lady.” “TI will,” 
and “TI will not,” have done wonders. They 
will again, if you will only sayso. But you 
will have to deal in monosyllables—you will 
have to Jearn to say yes and no, You will 
have to put your foot down, and keep it down. 
You will have to rely upon yourself. Think 
that you can do something, and take right 
hold, Be the architect of your own fortune. 
You must be, or you will never have any, 
Don’t wait for circumstances, but make them. 
Don’t tarry till they come to you, but bring 
them.~ You can call them up out of very 
nothingness, that they shall answer—* here 
we are.” 


If they oppose you, beat them down, or 
leap over them, or change them into sume- 
thing else. Any way to get along, but get 
along some way! Circumstances did not 
make Napoleon, but Napoleon made circum- 
So with Washington. So with 
every great man. So it must be with you, 
if you would accomplish anything. Row 
your own boat, and that means three things 
—get ready for occasions—create occasions— 
embrace occasions. Here you have the 
whole secret of success, though the first rule 
is the most important; for if you do not 
prepare yourself, by thinking, gaining knowl- 
edge, training your intellect, developing your 
moral powers, as well as building up a pow- 
erful physical organization, you will never be 
able to give birth to an opportunity, nor to 
improve it when it comes. You must ex- 
pect to find it work, work, work,—work first, 
last, and always. If you want wealth, work 


stances. 
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and get it, though wealth is good for nothing 
except as a means, Never forget that. If 
you want education, study. I don’t mean 
merely read books, nor go to college, but 
look, think, do—edueate yourself. If you 
want health, obey the laws of nature, which 
are evermore the laws of God. If you want 
friends, be kind. If you would be happy, 
do good. No other way of reaching the re- 
sult. If you would rise to eminence, be 
first, good, next a thinker, then a worker, and 
finally persevering. You will make it out. 
No trouble. If things are not all against 
you, you can soon make them all for you. 
Try it. Yes, friend, ¢ry it! Once for all, 
and as the only direction which you need to 
have given—try it ! 

This doctrine—that man was made to be 
thus the centerstance, and not a circumstance, 
nor the creature of circumstance—is the doc- 
trine of nature, of experience, and of human 
reason. It is an intuition of the reason. 
Preéminently is it the doctrine of Phrenolo- 
gy. The doctrine which bids us to be con- 
trolled by circumstances is diametrically op- 
posed to that which commands—“ Be ye 
governed alone by principle.” But this last 
is the direct teaching of Phrenology—nay, 
it is the sum of its teachings. This glorious 
science—the book of nature—God’s own in- 
spiration—culminates in this—* Obey law— 
be true to the right—maintain justice—prac- 
tice only the good—be inflexible in your ad- 
herence to principle, always, everywhere, even 
though it cost you your life !” 


This is clearly evinced by the grouping of 
the faculties. The propensities and selfish or- 
gans are located behind and beneath, for that 
they are to be in subjection—intellect goes 
before to guide—and the moral organs are 
exalted to the highest place, and seated on the 
throne of judyment, to confirm the decisions 
of intellect by the solemn sanctions of re- 
And then as to the individual or- 

ans. Why, for what purpose was the or- 
gan of Setr-Esreem ever given to man, but 
to teach him—to make him feel that he is 
the centerstance? That is the very idea the 
organ was designed to give rise to—the idea 
of his importance. Its language is—* I. I. L., 
I am somebody—I am of more consequence 
than you—I am the sum, the center, revolve 
around me!” What is that but the center- 
stance in so many words? And then Fira 
Ness says——“ Stick to it—don’t give it up— 
I'll stand by you!” And Compariveness* 


ligion. 


says to opposing circumstances—“ Get out of 
my way!” And Desrructtvensss—* I'll 
walk right through you !’—while Conscren- 
TIousNEss adds—* That’s right! that’s right ! 
you ought to do so!” Remember, then, 
reader, remember thyself—forget not the 
within—TAKE CARE OF THE CENTERSTANCE ! 





Pbysinlogical Department. 





PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MAN. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D, 


On examining the bodies of quadrupeds, 
we find that they are composed of bones, 
muscles, blood-vessels, glands, brain, and 
senses, similar, or nearly so, to those of man. 
In these particulars, we are so nearly allied, 
that if we were to be judged by a superficial 
view of our bodily structure alone, the brute 
and the man would be thought to differ more 
in figure than in nature. But if more mi- 
nutely compared, the human: frame is found 
to have some characteristics which gives man 
a preéminence and superiority, which no class 
of animals can rival or imitate. 


THE ERECT ATTITTDE OF MAN, 


The first, and by no means unimportant 
difference that we would notice is his up- 
right stature; that majestic attitude which 
announces his superiority over all the other 
inhabitants of the globe. Man is the only 
being adapted by his organization to go erect. 
Some writers have supposed that the orang- 
outang oriyinally possessed this important 
power, but in consequence of some misde- 
meanor, he was condemned to be prone. But 
F, Cuvier and Lawrence* have exposed the 
fallacy of this hypothesis. They have shown 
that, although this animal, and the entire 
baboon tribe, have the power of supporting 
an erect. posture for a short time; yet, from 
the nature of their habits, and the structure of 
their feet and legs, they cannot assume it and 
continue in it without inconvenience and pain. 
But men can assume and maintain it with 


pleasure. By the structure of his legs and 


feet he is fitted for every kind of motion, ex- 


cept that of flying; and though some ani- 
mals excel him in temporary speed, none can 
vie with his universality and diversity of lo- 
comotion, nor the power of continuing it. 


* See Lawrence’s Lectures on Man, page 119, 


THE HUMAN HAND, 


The second peculiarity that we would no- 
tice, is the hand and arm. This is the scep- 
tre of his power—his instrument of dominion 
—his all-conquering and all-transcending 
mechanism. There is not an animal to be 
found that exhibits any limb so advantageous- 
ly situated as the human arm and hand. 
Reflect for a moment, and you will see the 
beauty of its arrangement. The lateral at- 
tachment of the arms to the trunk of the 
body, and the erect attitude, gives us the 
freest use of these admirable members. So 
greatly does man excel animals in the confor- 
mation of his hands, that one of the philoso- 
phers ¢ of old asserted, “that man is the 
wisest animal because he possesses hands.” 
We do not subscribe to this view, yet we are 
of the opinivn that Aristotle is well justified 
in observing, “ that man alone possesses hands 
really deserving that name.” 

Several mammalia have hands, but they 
will not compare in any degree with those of 
man. The superiority of the human hand 
arrises from the size and strength of the 
thumb, which can be brought into a state of 
opposition to the fingers; and hence is of the 
greatest use in enabling us to grasp spherical 
bodies, in giving a firm hold on whatever we 
seize, in executing all mechanical processes of 
the arts, in writing, drawing, cutting, in short, 
in a thousand offices, which occur every mo- 
ment of our lives, and which could not be 
accomplished at all, if the thumb were absent, 
or would require the concurrence of both 
hands, instead of being done by only one. 

Terminating as the human hands do, by 
long and flexible unembers, of which only a 
small portion is covered by the flat nails, 
while the rest is furnished with a highly or- 
ganized, and very sensible integument, forming 
organs of touch, and instruments of prehen- 
sion, such as are not be found in the whole 
animal kingdom. 


THE COVERING OF THE BODY. 


A third dissimilarity which may be re- 
marked between man and the inferior animals, 
is the beauty and delicacy of the exterior 
covering of his body. Some individuals have 
found fault with our Maker for sending us 
into the world so naked of all covering—so 
destitute of natural covering—so exposed to 
injuries and suffering of cold and wet—while 
other animals are so well clothed. Grumbling 
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imbecility !_ Would any such idle declaimers 
exchange their admirable skin for the hide of 
a beast, the scales of a crocodile, or the 
feathers of a bird. Could any mind that 
sees, feels, or reasons, desire to have the 
physiognomy of a horse, an eagle, a lion, or 
an elephant, instead of the human face di- 
vine,— instead of its lovely complexion ; its 
eloquent features, its attractive delicacy, and 
its impressive dignity? But independent of 
all beauty, and all that delights the eye, and 
the touch, in the human skin, who would re- 
linquish the mental advantages which we de- 
rive from its exquisite nervous sensativity ? 
We could not have a large portion of our 
sensations and ideas without it. It is the 
delicate sensibility of the ends and inside of 
our fingers, and our palm, which provides us 
with an important part of our most useful 
knowledge. The connexion is unceasing be- 
tween our mind and the delicate skin. A 
fine nervous expansion, proceeding from the 
brain, is purposely spread over the outside of 
the body, immediately under the last cuticle. 
That our intellect may have the benefit of 
this universal sensativity, it is materially as- 
sociated with our moral feelings, and with our 
best sympathies. “No small portion of the 
tenderness of our nature, and of our compas- 
sionate benevolence, are related to it. With 
the hide of the rhinoceros, or the shaggy 
coat of a bear, we should not possess the 
feelings of human nature, nor the intellectual 
sensibility of a cultivated mind.”* 


THE SHAPE OF THE HEAD. 


The head is the location of numerous and 
important organs. It is the seat of the 
great controlling powers of the body; of the 
organs of the senses, and is intimately con- 
nected with deglutition and respiration. If 


we inspect the head of man carefully, we: 


will find that there is a remarkable difference 
between it and other animals. The cranial 
expansion is infinitely above that of the 
brute. His face is very small in proportion 
to the cranium, when compared with the ani- 
mal kingdom at large; and we find, as a 
general rule, that as the proportion of the 
cranium exceeds that of the face, the intelli- 
gence increases, and vice versa. 

Camper, the distinguished naturalist, to 
determine the amount of intellect enjoyed by 
different animals and races of men, proposed 
what he called the facial angle. It consists 


* Turner’s Sacred History, page 269. 





simply in drawing a line from the greatest 
projection of the forehead to that of the up- 
per jaw bone, thence horizontally back- 
wards. It will appear evident, that this 
angle will increase as the forehead becomes 
developed, and the face smaller ; and the re- 
verse, as the face is more prominent and the 
forehead more retreating. This angle is 
about 80° in the European race; about 70° 
in the negro; in the monkey race varying 
from 60° to 30°; and as we descend in: the 
scale of animals it becomes very acute. Thus 
in the horse, the forehead is very retreating, 
and the angle very small, (23°.) In some 
birds it cannot be measured. 

In man, as we have already seen, the fore- 
head is nearly on a line with the face. This 
arrangement does not exist in any other ani- 
mal; on the contrary, the face projects far be- 
yond the forehead, so that in them the ante- 
rior lobes of the brain are not placed over it, 
as in the human subject. This prominence 
of the face, or, as it is more commonly called 
in the inferior animals, the muzzle, is adapted 
to the horizontal posture, and is favorable to 
the development and action of organs placed 
in this part. The nose, or snout, of many 
animals is a highly developed organ, and oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of the face; 
while in most animals the mouth is not 
merely destined to mastication, but is the 
chief organ of prehension, and weapon of 
offence and defence. Hence the size and 
form of the nose and mouth in man differs 
essentially from them. The mouth of man 
is chiefly destined to mastication, taste, and 
speech; it does not, therefore, present the 
strong and widely-expanded jaws, powerful 
muscles, and formidable fangs, so characteris- 
tic of many animals. 

Suck are some of the more marked physi- 
eal characteristics which exist between man 
There are other 
minor differences of physical conformation 
that might be noticed, but there are other 
higher and nobler attributes of man, which 
deserve our more especial regard,—his in- 
tellectual and moral faculties. 


and the inferior animals. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT, 


Although man is inferior to many animals 
in physical strength, yet in regard to the 
power and magnificence of his intellect he 
has no superior. Tha@@ipterior creatures never 
improve. They always perform the same 
work in the same manner, the execution of 
any individual being neither better nor worse 


than that of any other, in whom the indi- 
vidual, at the end of months, is what he will 
remain through life. Contrast the result of 
human industry and invention, and the fruits 
of that perfectibility which characterizes man- 
kind collectively and individually. ‘ By the 
intelligence of man the animals have been 
subdued and tamed ;—by his labors marshes 
have been drained, rivers confined, forests 
cleared, and the earth cultivated. By his re- 
flection, time has been computed, space meas- 
ured, the celestial motions recognized and 
represented, the heavens and the earth com- 
pared. He has not merely executed, but has 
executed with the utmost accuracy, the ap- 
parentiy impracticable task assigned him by 
the poet :— 


‘Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides; 
Weigh air, measure earth, and calculate the tides.’ 


“ By human art, mountains have been over- 
come, and the seas have been traversed ; the 
pilot pursuing his course on the ocean, with 
as much certainty as if it had been traced for 
him by engineers, and finding at each mo- 
ment the exact point of the globe on which 
he is, by means of astronomical tables. Thus 
nations have been united, and new worlds 
have been discovered; opening such a field 
for the unfettered and uncorrupted energies 
of our race, that the senses are confused, the 
mind dazzled, and judgment and calculation 
almost suspended by the grandeur and bright- 
ness of the glorious and interminable prospect. 
The whole face of the earth at present exhibits 
the works of human power, which, though 
subordinate to that of nature, often exceeds, 
at least, so wonderfully seconds her operations, 
that, by the aid of man, her whole extent is 
unfolded, and she has gradually arrived at 
that point of perfection and magnificence in 
which we now behold her.” 

In this point of view, man stands alone: 
his faculties, and what he has effected by 
them, place him at a wide interval from all 
animals. 

THE MORAL FACULTIES, OR MORAL SENSE. 

This constitutes the most exalted attribute 
of our species. The sense of accountability 
to an overruling and resistless power, which 
is neither seen, nor heard, nor appreciable by 
any of our senses, before which we must bow, 
characterizes man as the “ Noblest work of 
God.” Many individuals have alleged, that 
the existence of a God is an obvious, an un- 
avoidable deduction of reason; that the ad- 
mirable order and adaptation of everything 
We sce, necessarily implies design, and this 
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design a designer. But though it be admit- 
ted that the wonders of nature that every- 
where surround us, proclaim to the enlight- 
ened mind the presence of God; though 
reason undoubtedly comes in with its high 
sanctions to confirm and regulate the sugges 
tion of this religious or moral sense, yet it 
would seem that this is an original endow- 
ment, written in our very constitution, and 
to a certain extent independent of, and su- 
perior to, reason. Other animals possess rea- 
soning powers; but man is the only inhabi- 
tant of this planet that gives any conscious- 
ness of the existence of such a power, and of 
moral duties and obligations as a means of 
conciliating this being. It is this alone that 
enables him to paint the dark and mysterious 
future, with a thousand brilliant hopes, and 
“to place, as it were, a crown of glory on the 
cold brow of death.” 
«“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 


How complicate, how wonderful, is man! 


* * * * 


Connection exquisite of distant worlds! 


* * * * 


Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sull’d and absorpt ! 
Though sull’d and dishonored, still divine! 
Dim minature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory! a frail child of dust ! 


A worm! a God.” A Mes ‘-) Youne. 


———__~#0 


EYE-GLANCES AT MEN AND THINGS. 


* BY EDWIN D. BABBITT. 





I.—DELICACY OF FEELING. 


I cannot say that I like the extent to which some 
people carry delicacy of feeling. For a single ed- 
itor or author to speak of himself as we, our, us, &c., 


seems like an unnecessary kind of hypocrisy. If 


this spirit keeps on, we shall soon be as bad as the 
Spanish, who, instead of using the term yow in ad- 
dressing common gentlemen, always say “your 
worship.” Such an expression must have had its 
origin with a hypocritical people; as an excessive 
ormality, either of words or actions, generally indi- 
cates but little heart or sincerity. Let the truth 
come right out, and let us have ideas rather than 
words, and good sense rather than mere fancies. 


This delicacy of feeling sometimes operates in 
causing authors to conceal their names. This strikes 
me as being in general more nice than wise, and 
sometimes it is more malicious than nice, as anony- 
mous authors thereby have been led to gratify feel- 
ings of malice with impunity. To me it is very 
gratifying, and frequently very profitable, when I 
commence reading a volume, to know with whom 
Ihave to deal, whether with Milton, or Eugene 


_ Sue, or Burke, or Tom Paine, or Washington Irving, 


or any other author, good or bad. Now, this deli- 
cacy of feeling, as it is called, seems to arise prin- 


cipally from two causes, viz: small Se.r-Esrrem, 
and large Appropativenrss or sensibility to the 
praise or dispraise of mankind. When carried to 
a due extent, it is a beautiful quality, and may be 
known by the name of modesty. When carried to 
extremes, it is a species of affectation, or weakness, 
which is quite useless and unnecessary. 


Il.—WOULD-BE GREATNESS. 


Some people imagine others to be very dull. I 
have known some people to wear gold and dia- 
monds, supposing, as a matter of course, that peo- 
ple would take them to be handsome or rich, or 
some such thing. Others refer to their great-grand- 
father, or cousin, or some other distant relative, as 
Lord , or Governor , &e., thinking to 
excite the admiration of mankind. Others still 
depend on their titles, or degrees, or regalia, for a 
consideration. Now this will not do, Gold and 
diamonds used for show are a sort of hieroglyphics 
hung upon a person whose meaning is generally 
construed to be vanity. Famous relatives but tend 
to throw us the deeper into the shade. Titles are 
mere rattle-boxes, if not accompanied by substan- 
tial merit. Character and talents cannot be con- 
cealed. The eye is a window of the heart; the face 
is a landscape of human character; the head itself 
is the dome of the soul. The human countenance 
is an open volume, and the lineaments of thought 
and feeling are penciled in lightening therein. Man 
has wrought out his own character: God has writ- 
ten it in this volume, and his fellow-man may read 
for himself. From this fact gold and titles prove 
but mere mockeries or frail patchworks, very com- 
monly intended to make up in appearance for what 
a man lacks in real beauty or talent. 








_ pak Ill.—THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


7 What an age of progress is this nineteenth cen- 
tury of ours—an age of excitement and of wonders. 
Moreover, what a city is this New York of ours. 
It may be considered as a kind of a great heart of 
our country, while Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and several other cities, seem like its arte- 
ries, through which it sends its ever-moving tide of 
influence. In fact, it is a kind of fountain-head of 
everything great or mean, of every improvement 
as well as every folly. Nothing is too mighty for 
its enterprise to accomplish—nothing is too extray- 
agant for its folly to stoop to. 


I waked up the other morning, and, on passing 
by the Astor-House, I discovered a new style of 
hats, and although it was none the most beautiful, 
I noticed one or two gentlemen who were already 
wearing them. A few days later they might be 
seen the whole length of Broadway, and probably 
in less than three weeks the style was worn in St. 


Louis. In a few months this fashion will probably 


be seen in all America, as Broadway is the starting- 
point of everything gay and wonderful. And so 
it is with the other articles of apparel. Yester- 
day’s fashions seem ridiculous, while to-day’s fash- 
ions are all in all to these fashionables. The fash- 
ions of to-morrow will also, for their brief day, seem 
beautiful, while those of to-day will in their turn 
be thrown into the shade and forgotten. 


In view of these facts, I wish to make three in- 
quiries, 

1. Is it good taste to adopt a new fashion ? 

2. Is it characteristic of a strong mind to adopt 
a new fashion ? 

8. Is it characteristic of a shrewd mind to adopt 
a new fashion ? 

1. To the first of these queries, I must answer, 
no. Good taste is founded on immutable truth, and 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Thus a 
rainbow is just as beautiful, or an ocean just as 
sublime in one age as another; and if a person 
should at one time regard them as such, and at an- 
other become disgusted with them without being 
able to see their beauty or sublimity, we should al- 
most be led to believe him insane, or at least as 
having a very disordered taste. And so it is with 
adopting fashions. He that regards a fashion as 
being tasty to-day, and despises the same fashion 
to morrow, has evidently a treacherous taste. There 
can be but one perfection of beauty, even as there 
can be but one superlative degree to the same 
quality, and if a fashion is founded on principles of 
perfection, as the votaries of fashion are apt to 
claim, it certainly must be in accordance with true 
taste to retain this fashion, and to admire it for- 
ever. 
tired of the shape of the nose we have inherited, 
with the color of the eyes or the hair, and seek to 
change them, and repine because we cannot? A 
face, or nose, or eye which is beautiful and becom- 
ing to-day, is considered, while unchanged by dis- 
ease or withering age, forever beautiful. But the 
dress is beautiful to-day, and becomes a perfect 
fright to-morrew. If true taste dictates;its form and 
renders it beautiful, it is so forever. Why, then, 
should it go out of fashion ? 


2. Is it characteristic of a strong mind to adopt 
new fashions? This is very doubtful. To adopt 
a fashion for the sake of being looked up to as a 
fashion-leader is mere vanity. To adopt a fashion 
at ali is a fashionable way of being led around by 
the nose by the garment-maker. It occurs to me 
that a strong and noble mind would not be so much 
taken up with yards of silk and broadcloth, as he 
would be in investigating the laws which govern 


the universe, the arts and sciences, and the general _ 


improvement of the human race. In other words, 
such a mind would pay less attention to superficial 
accomplishments than to the improvement of its 
own higher faculties and its immortal nature. 


8. Is it characteristic of a shrewd mind to adopt 
new fashions? I think not. He who is content to 
run after every new style of garments which a 
speculating garment-maker may hold out before 
him for the sake of getting his money, may not be 
considered deep. For such persons it seems neces- 
sary only for the garment-maker to contrive a new 
style of clothing according to his own whim, and 
place it in his window with the words “new style” 
written upon it. Those fatal words have all the 
charm that some snakes are said to have, when, by 
their eyes and their hissing sounds, thery draw lit- 
tle birds into their mouths. A few victims are 
thus at first drawn in, who, though not of the deep- 
est minds, may make a tolerable outside appear- 


Why not, on the same principle, become ~ 
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ance. They promenade in public places, and soon 
some of their mates, who would by no means com- 
mit the unpardonable fault of being behind the 
times, catch a glimpse of something new and pret- 
ty on their companions, and immediately go and 
ape them. The number increases from time to 
time, and even persons more sensible are drawn in 
until the tide has become so overwhelming, that 
the wise few are at last half compelled to conform, 
out of mere courtesy to the rest. 


IVY.— LONGEVITY OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 


Average age, 
The 10 Ante-diluvian Patriarchs......years 8574 


6 Post-diluvian Patriarchs....:...... 1394 
7 Ancient Philosophers ............. 79 
7 Modern do...... Mistetetetectete re Store cs 70 
WeAncient SELIStOrIans.. tees. teleost 10 
WeModert GOs ore sce ete te eee ey 65 
7 Divines from A. D.1400—1700.... 74 
(elistte civiness cs. sone icitete eoneieete 64 
7 Poets between A. D. 1500 and 1700. 65 
T Ancient "Poets ey ee cy see see. ry tee Melt 
WiLate* POC: oe fares ae Pare icine ares 40 
7 Ancient conquerors and warriors.... 56 
WeModerirdot Sa Faeee 2 ear eae 53 
GIATSbe EEE asd Pee Cea 67 
1 Orators.', FIST ie cele lee 70 
56 Signers of the “ Declaration of Inde- 

pendence”... 32.2. Shc SAGO 684 


. This table is quoted miscellaneously from the 
records of distinguished men, of both ancient and 
modern times. Philosophers and divines appear to 
outlive all other classes of distinguished men, pro- 
bably from the better regulations of their physical 
and intellectual powers. It is especially to be no- 
ticed that the men of ancient times lived longer 
than those of the present day. The luxury, as well 
as the restless activity of mind of the present age, 
doubtless tends to shorten human life. Statistics 
prove, however, that human life has lengthened 
materially within one or two centuries back, owing 
to a better knowledge of physiology and the laws 
of our nature. 

The poets of the Elizabethan age outlived those 
of more modern date. It is not to be wondered at 
that the cold and philosophical poets of that period 
should live so much longer than the more warm, 
raving poets of the present day. A feverish ex- 
citement always shortens life. Then which shall 
we choose, the stiff, unimpassioned poetry of Pope 
and his cotemporaries, or the pliable and sparkling 
effusions of Byron, Shelley, and some of the Lake- 
school poets? Doubtless neither, but a combination 
of both. “Childe Harold” may be quoted as an 
illustration of the middle course, though its author 
could rave, and rave foolishly, too. It is no longer 
a question whether the philosophical ideas are in- 
consistent with true poetry, or whether the poetic 
faculty implies a weakness of judgment and an 
excessive development of imagination. Reflection 
and imagination should go hand in hand, thought 
and feeling should be twin sisters, while the exag- 
gerated and sickly sentimentality which is almost 
a characteristic of | a day, should be super- 
ceded by a healthy and solid literature, which ele- 
vates at the same time it delights the mind, 
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THE NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 
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The Newtown Pippin is a native of Newtown, Long Island, and is regarded as at the head of all ap- 
ples, and unrivaled as a desert apple, to which it adds the qnality of long keeping, retaining its plump- 
ness and delicious flavor to the last. This apple is about three inches in diameter, and two and a half 
deep. Skin, a dull green, with a brownish blush on the sunny side. Flesh, very juicy, crisp, with a fine 


aroma, and an exceedingly high and delicious flavor. 


It is very largely cultivated in New York and 


New Jersey for exportation and commands the highest price in the London markets. A warm, rich, deep 
soil is necessary to develop this variety in its perfection. For the engraving we are indebted to E. C. 
Frost, of “Seneca Lake Highland Nurseries,” Catharine, Chemung County, New York. 











WINTER APPLES. 


As the season is approaching when winter fruit 
should be gathered, some suggestions on the impor- 
tance of a correct mode of gathering and keeping 
it, may be interesting and profitable to our readers. 
We regret that a majority of farmers in our coun- 
try are satisfied with obtaining the common varie- 
ties of apples or if they, under a favorable influ- 
ence, obtain the best kinds, they neglect to culti- 
vate their trees and bring them to the highest per- 
fection in respect to quality and abundant bearing ; 
and yet again if they observe all the conditiuns 
for raising the best of fruit, they often fail in gath- 
ering and preserving it in the best manner, thereby 
losing the great ends of fruit raising, viz: the pro- 
longed enjoyment of it in the highest degree. It 
were folly to bestow expense, care and trouble to 
rear a fine blooded horse if he be spoiled in the 
breaking, so that his powers and usefulness are 
mainly lost to the owner. It is equal folly to se- 
lect fine trees and cultivate them properly, if the 
fruit be allowed to be frost-bitten, then shaken and 
clubbed from the trees, and thrown indiscriminately 
into large bins in a warm, damp cellar. The fruit 
becomes heated, musty and wilted; soon decays, 
and while it lasts is ouly a poor apology for fruit, 
and a scandal on the classic names it may bear. 
No wonder such farmers rarely have fruit, worthy 
the name, after the snow is off in the spring. On 
the contrary many varieties will keep well until 
apples come again, so that we can easily have a 
continued round of fruit. There is not the slight- 
est need for a farmer to dry apples. One half the 
trouble that drying them costs would enable every 
fruit grower to have them fresh the year round. 


We copy from Downing’s “Fruit, and Fruit 
ed 


Trees of America,” the following directions for 
gathering and keeping fruit. 

“Tn order to secure soundness and preservation, 
it is indispensibly necessary that the fruit should be 
gathered by hand. For winter fruit the gathering 
is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, 
and the most successful practice with our extensive 
orchardists is to place the good fruit directly, in a 
careful manner, in new, tight flour barrels as soon 
as gathered from the tree. These barrels should 
be gently shaken while filling, and the head closely 
pressed in; they are then placed in a cool, shady 
exposure under a shed open to the air, or on the 
north side of a building, protected by covering 
boards over the top, where they remain for a fort- 
night, or until the cold becomes too severe, when they 
are carefully transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in which 
air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. 


“ A cellar for this purpose, should be dig in dry, 
gravelly, or sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to 
the north; or, st any rate with openings .on the 
north side for the admission of air in weather not 
excessively cold. Here the barrels should be placed 
on tiers on their sides, and the cellar should be 
kept as dark as possible, In such a cellar, one of 
the largest apple growers in Dutchess Co., N. Y., is 
able to keep the Greening apple, which, in the 
fruit room, usually decays in January, until the 
first of April, in the freshest and finest condition. 
Some persons place a layer of clean rye straw be- 
tween every layer of apples, when packing them in 
the barrels. 

“Apples are frequently kept by farmers in pits 
or ridges in the ground, covered with straw anda 
layer of earth, in the same manner as potatoes, but 
it is an inferior method, and the fruit very speedily 
decays when opened to the air.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE 


ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
NUMBER II. 


DANIEL DEFOE, 


The author of Robinson Crusoe, although that 
single work is very widely known, and more than 
a century has elapsed since its gifted author ceased 
to live, yet he has not obtained in the estimation of 
mankind that share of fame and that rank in Eng- 
lish literature to which he is justly entitled. De- 
foe’s life was one of extraordinary activity and in- 
dustry. 

He was born in London in 1661, and was sent to 
an academy to be educated, kept by a dissenting 
clergyman at Newington Green. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his fondness for reading every- 
thing that came in his way, and untiring industry 
in storing his mind with useful knowledge. On 
leaving the academy, he was bound apprentice toa 
hosier, and afterwards set up for himself in Corn- 
hill. He had not finished his apprenticeship before 
he appeared as an author in a political pamphlet in 
1683. Literature was destined to become Defoe’s 
chief profession. He had married in 1687. His 
speculations in trade and manufactures were not 
fortunate, and in 1692 he became bankrupt. His 
conduct respecting this event was highly honor- 
able. He gave up everything he had; obtained a 
full acquittal of his creditors; yet he persevered, 
to the end of his life, endeavoring to pay off the 
last remnant of his old debts. He says, in one of 
his publications some twelve years subsequent to 
his bankruptcy, that “ with a numerous family, and 
no help but his own industry, he had forced his way 
with undiscouraged diligence through a sea of mis- 
fortunes, and reduced his debts from seventeen 
thousand to less than five thousand pounds.” 

In 1697 he published a work entitled “ An Essay 
on Projects.” It is full of new and ingenious 
schemes connected with trade and commerce, edu- 
cation, literature, and the general interests of social 


improvement. He resumed his old field of politics, 


where he continued to distinguish himself as the 
most active, the most able, and the most conspicu- 
ous, among a crowd of combatants throughout a 
stormy period of eighteen years. We cannot enumer- 
ate the productions of his fertile and unwearied pen. 


Although comparatively humble and subordinate 
the sphere in which he moved, and exposed to all 
sorts of temptations, Defoe’s political career was 
distinguished by a consistency, a disinterestedness, 
and an independence, never surpassed and rarely 
equalled by those occupying the most honorable 
stations in the direction of national affairs. His 
liberal and reformatory principles frequently drew 
upon him obloquy, danger, persecution and punish- 
ment, but nothing ever drove him from their cour- 
ageous avowal and maintenance. The injustice of 
his persecutions were alike shocking from their 
cruelty and absurdity. 

In 1704, during his imprisonment for publishing 
a satirical pamphlet, “The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters,” he commenced his political paper, en- 
titled, first, a “ Review of the Affairs of France,” 
and afterwards called, in 1706, a “Review of the 











State of the English Nation.” It originally ap- 
peared only once a week, but being very successful, 
it was issued three times a week on a half-sheet of 
four quarto pages. To the political news and dis- 
quisitions, was regularly added a chronicle of do- 
mestic incidents ; the whole written by Defoe him- 
self. The work was continued till the ninth volume 
in 1713; when a crushing tax, recently imposed, 
caused the author to bring it to a termination. The 
same tax also killed the Spectator, which was re- 
garded as the offspring of Defoe’s Review. He 
was then in Newgate for. the second time. 


Many other works came from Defoe’s pen while 
engaged with the Review. The most noted was 
his poem in twelve books, entitled “ Jure Divino,” 
an able attack on the divine right of kings; and 
his History of the Union with Scotland, an event, 
in the negotiation of which he bore an important 
part, having been sent by government to Edinburgh 
for that purpose. 


The accession of the house of Hanover, although 
the end and consummation of all his political efforts, 
instead of bringing him honors and rewards, con- 
signed him to neglect and poverty. This treat- 
ment, although it could not break his spirit, affected 
his health. - An attack of apoplexy, in 1715, nearly 
closed his career, but a strong constitution, sustained 
by a life of unsullied correctness and temperance, 
braved the shock, and carried him through. 


He now resolved to abandon politics, and employ 
his pen on more grateful themes. The extraordi- 
nary effect of this determination was the produc- 
tion of a series of works after he had reached nearly 
the age of sixty, to eclipse all that he had formerly 


_done, and to secure to himself a fame which has 


extended as far, and will last as long, as the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. 

Robinson Crusoe, the first of his unsurpassed fic- 
tions, appeared in 1719. Its reception was imme- 
diate and universal, and after every other bookseller 








had refused it, Taylor purchased the manuscript 
for a pittance, and gained by its publication a thou- 
sand pounds. It has ever since been, as everybody 
knows, one of the most popular books in the Eng” 
lish tongue, the delight alike of all ages, enchain- 
ing the attention by a charm hardly possessed by 
any similar work, From the pen of this industrious 
and inexhaustible author, other productions in the 
same vein followed in rapid succession. Among 
them may be mentioned his “ Journal of the Plague,” 
a fictitious narrative, brought out in 1722, which 
deceived the medical profession, it being taken for 
a veritable history. Also his “Memoirs of a Cav- 
alier,’ which was published the same year; and his 
“ Life of Colonel Jack,” which appeared the year 
following. These narratives, the mere fabrications 
of the writers’s invention, have such an air of na- 
ture and truth, which it is almost impossible, dur- 
ing the perusal, not to take them for genuine. 

Defoe died in his native parish on the 24th of 
April, 1781, in his 71st year. It is lamentable that 
after all his exertions to rid himself of debts, which 
his honor prompted and not the laws bound him to 
pay, he died insolvent. The vast amount of his 
literary labors may be estimated from the fact that 
a list of his publications are no less than two hun- 
dred and ten articles. Many of these works which 
gave him an imperishable fame, were written under 
circumstances of great privation and distress, some 
of them, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, were 
penned within the gloomy walls of a prison, where 
tyrants attempted to enchain and crush free spirits, 
but in result to make them immortal. 

Defoe’s physiology was fine, elastic, and well- 
balanced, and his mental organization very harmo- 
niously developed, especially his intellect, (which, 
with the wig, is all that we can determine from the 
portrait,) which laid the foundation of his power to 
portray character with such naturalness as to impart 
to it a reality that carries the reader onward by 
a chain at once imperious and delightful. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


BY WM. O'BRIEN. 


The science of Phrenology, while it is of para- 
mount importance to mankind, has been, strange to 
say, the most recently discovered, and until very 
recently, the least known or investigated of all the 
sciences that occupy the attention of wise, literary, 
and scientific men. 

It was only so recently as the year 1796, but 
fifty years since, that Dr. Gall, a native of Germany, 
and a physician of eminence, then practicing in 
Vienna, gave his first lecture on this science. He 
prosecuted his researches, writings and lectures on 
the subject, until the year 1800, when the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Spurzheim became his convert and coadju- 
tor. For afew years they gave lectures on the 
nature of their joint researches and discoveries in 
the science, until compelled to desist by an order of 
the Austrian government. How recklessly, ever; 
has the sacred name of Religion been used by ig- 
norant devotees, or interested tyrants, to check the 
progress of science and knowledge! Thus has it 
been with the sublime science of Astronomy, the 
profound and astounding science of Geology, as well 
as with the invaluable and transcendent science of 
Phrenology. 

Gall and Spurzheim next traveled and dissemi- 
nated their discoveries during two years, in Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and France, in 
which last named country they spent eight years, 
and after a most friendly and philosophical copart- 
nership of thirteen years, Gall preferring to reside 
in Paris, Spurzheim visited Great Britain in the 
year 1813. There he made several eminent converts, 
among whom were the two brothers, George and An- 
drew Combe, who have scince been such able and 
zealous advocates of the science. 

Since that period, the science of Phrenology, 


sown broadcast, by those high-priests of humanity, 


has sprung up in every land, and in none more 
widely and vigorously than in this land of liberty, 
where all the arts and sciences seem destined to 
reach their highest and greatest expanse, in propor- 
tion to its natural features, which are presented in 
the most vast, magnificent, and sublime aspect. 

As the oak requires the slow growth of half a 
century to bring it to the stature of an ordinary 
sized tree, so the science of Phrenology has takena 
similar period, during which it has cast its roots 
deep and wide into its most suitable soil, and now 
it lifts its head on high, defiant of all elemental op- 
position, and stretches forth its arms like the oak, 
bidding fair to excel its fellows of the forest in 
beauty, in strength, and in lasting usefulness. 

Like the Banyan tree, every one of its branches 
has, and will, in turn, become a new supporter and 
source of existence to it ; until it overshadows the en- 
tire earth, and all the learned Brahmins of the world, 
priests, doctors, and rulers recline, refreshed and 
improved, beneath its glorious and invigorating 
canopy: 

How painful it is to a reflective mind to contem- 
plate the apathy, the prejudice, and ignorant con- 
tumely with which mankind have ever treated im- 
portant discoveries, whether in arts or sciences. 
Few, if any, great discoveries have been exempt 


from this grievous ordeal. When ignorance and 
incredulity beget prejudice, a repugnance to inves- 
tigation is engendered. We are told that when the 
immortal Galileo, by the aid of his newly invented 
telescope, discovered the satellites of Jupiter, he 
was mocked, insulted, and even denounced, on every 
side, and one day, meeting one of his bitterest and 
most inflexible opponents, and failing by any other 
means to convince him of the truth of his discover- 
ies, he invited him to look through the telescope 
and judge for himself, but the prejudiced man re- 
fused to do so, alleging that by so doing he might 
PERCHANCE see them, and could no longer DENY 
their existence ! 


Thus the Phrenologists invite all doubters to 
seize the telescope of truth and look for themselves 
at what is visible to all, the human head, and if 
they have vision and mentality, they cannot fail to 
observe that human heads are as different as human 
characters, The uninitiated observer may not per- 
ceive the minute and numerous distinctions that are 
manifested to the sight and touch of the practical 
Phrenologist ; no more could the tyro in music im- 
agine the wild harmony that slumbered in the sin- 
gle string of Paganini’s violin ere awakened by the 
touch of that magician of harmony. 


That there is no effect without an antecedent 
cause, is an axiom admitted by all philosophers ; 
and Phrenologists, in seeking to ascertain the causes 
of the various irregularities of the human skull, 
have found them to have arisen from the action in 
the conyolutions of the brain. 

How closely is the brain packed within the cay- 
ity of the skull; does it not seem to have copyo- 
luted for want of space to grow higher and wider 
in, like the vine in a green-house, and again, like 
the centering of an arch: does it not appear, in 
turn, to have given shape and conformation to the 
skull? and even thusit is. The whole human body 
is interlaced by a network of nerves, that, at the 
bidding of the Cabinet of the Five Senses, convey 
intelligence to the brain, as the telegraphic ,wires 
do to the governing powers of a nation. The 
brain, thus informed, becomes excited in proportion 
to its capabilities and qualities, the excitement pro- 
duces expansion, and the skull, in the living subject, 
being in a state of constant change from the ab- 
sorption and deposition of its particles, becomes 
impressed and enlarged by the action of the brain. 

All remark the differences in the growth of the 
head between the periods of infancy, childhood, 
puberty, and manhood, and a little further reflec- 
tion and observation, convinces us that the increase, 
beyond what the naturally inherent organic growth 
supplies, is in proportion to increased exercise of 
the brain, not only as a whole, but in its various 
subdivisions. 

Does not the skull of the Carib bespeak the most 
barbarous and animalized of human creatures ? 
Contrast we these pitiable specimens of humanity 
with the higher order of men? Who, in making 
this contrast between these forlorn and degraded 
representations of the human head with those noble 
ones, can fail of being impressed with the idea of 
the former being specimens of the tombs or char- 
nel houses of the moral and intellectual faculties, 


while the latter are temples of the highest mental 
and moral powers of mankind. 


In the head of Thomas Addis Emmet, the “ Trish 


orator,” Lanauage is immensely developed. It is 


indicated by fullness beneath the eye, caused by 
the downward and outward pressure of the orbitar 
plates of the skull on the orb of sight. Brnzvo- 
LENCE, FIRMNESS, VENERATION, Imrration, IpEAtiry, 
and Svusirrry are all largely portrayed in his 
cast, as they were in the life, actions, and speeches 
of this gifted patriot. 


Last to be alluded to, but most to be venerated 
and prized by the lovers of Phrenology, are the 
casts of Gall, the founder of the science, and of 
George Combe, the able, zealous, and powerful ex- 
pounder, supporter, and promulgator of its doctrines. 

That, of Gall, represents a ponderous head, mas- 
sive and strong as Egyptian architecture. Mete 
tabernacle for a brain so vigorous, so original, and 
so profound. Of all the discoveries ever made in 
science and philosophy, none equal in importance 
to mankind those of Dr. Gall. 


Phrenology not only teaches a people how to 
choose their governors, but teaches governors how 
to legislate for the people. It shows us that the 
brain itself is a Union of Republics, and that a 
wisely constituted republic is the best form of gov- 
ernment for mankind, 


Improvement and not punishment should be the 
object of all laws, and as the radical improvement 
of mankind can be affected through no other agency 
than Phrenology, all laws should be based ona 
thorough knowledge of it. It is as wise to hang or 
punish a man for crimes arising from the inheritance 
of insanity or decline, as for those of propensities 
derived from his parents! As humane to condemn 
him to hard labor for haying contageous diseases, 
which ignorance may have given rise to, as for the 
immoralities which education and training would 
have prevented ! ! 


Teachers, especially, should study and thoroughly 
understand Phrenology. How absurd the idea of 
“the dry dull lesson,” as Byron says, “forced down 
word for word.” Cramming crude knowledge into 
crowded brains! The boy with a genius for 
mathematics is taught Latin and Greek, the one 
with the organof Lanevacris kept drudging through 
mathematics ; one suited to the ministry is perhaps 
educated for the bar; the one with powerful facul- 
ties for architecture or engineering, may be trained 
for the merchant's office ; and the merchant's clerk, 
par excellence, is trained for the army; and thus 
goes on the waste of talents, the prostration of 
power, and the misapplication of genius. 

To the medical man Phrenology is equally essen- 
tial and valuable. “The sword outwears the 
scabbard,” the mind destroys the body, and the 
body is often made the instrument of the minds 
overthrow. 


“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the Memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. — 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


If thou canst not, physician, thou knowest but 
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little of the art of healing; study Phrenology and 
it will complete your knowledge. 


Monomania, or madness of one kind, is simply 
the result of undue excitement, or overaction of any 
one organ, while all the rest may be perfectly 
sound, and the afflicted perfectly sane in every 
other respect. Some are affected in the organ of 
VENERATION, and become religiously insane ; some 
in the organs of ApuEstveness and AMATIVENESS, 
and deranged from thwarted love or self-abuse— 
others on Srxr-Esrrem, and fancy themselves Presi- 
dents, Kings, Emperors, Queens, d&c., and some have 
even become deranged in the organ of ConscrEn- 
tTiousNEss! It is somewhat consolatory, however, 
to reflect that very few are likely now-a-days to 
become deranged through the over exercise of Con- 
SoIENTIOUSNEss ; the nineteenth century and honesty 
do not seem to be on very intimate terms. But to 
return. I wonld ask how were those afilicted be- 
ings treated ere the deductions of Phrenology were 
applied to their medical treatment? Why, they 
were treated all after one fashion, as school-masters 
treated their scholars; as clergymen, at the same 
period, used to treat their flocks; as governors 
treated their people; as jailors treated their pris- 
oners, to one great standing dish of Panacea! As 
the proprietor of “do-the-boys hall,” in Yorkshire, 
treated his pupils, big and little, sick and well, old 
and young, to molasses and sulpher, and sulpher 
and molasses in great spoonfuls every morning, os- 
tensibly to clear the blood, but in reality to destroy 
their appetites for sometbing better! One uniform, 
merry round of quackery and “ great medicine” 


The entire human race is deeply concerned in 
knowing and acting in accordance with phrenologi- 
cal truth, for through it alone can our race become 
on earth what the Deity intended it to be. “The 
sin of the father descendeth from generation to 
generation.” Vice engenders vice, and as surely 
does virtue give birth to what is virtuous. Phre- 
nology teaches us that whatever faults we would 
not wish our children to inherit, we must ayoid and 
subdue in ourselves, ere we seek to become parents, 
and whatever acquirements and yirtues we would 
wish them to possess, we should cultivate carefully. 
“ As we sow, so will we reap,” and as we tend the 
crops, so will they repay us. The drunkard inher- 
its the tendency to his propensity ; the libertine is 
the reckless heir of his forefathers’ vices ; but how- 
ever awful such inheritances, due culture and edu- 
cation in youth, on phrenological principles, would 
have checked their abnormal growth, and, instead 
of instruments of evil, converted them to servants 
invaluable. Think you, was not the magnanimity of 
our glorious Washington derived from and improv- 
ed by the example and precepts of his noble and 
virtuous parents? Was not the genius, prudence, 
and patriotism of our Franklin inherited, as well 
as cultivated and improved by the education which 
choice and circumstances imposed on the journey- 
man printer, the patriot, and the philosopher. 

As a knowledge of Phrenology thus tends to the 
perfection of our race, how essential, is it not, that 
it should be taught in public-schools, seminaries, 
and colleges; that it should be preached from the 
pulpit, recognized in the rostrum, appealed to in the 





courts of justice, promulgated by government, lec- 
turers among the populace at home, and dissemi- 
nated by zealous and religious missionaries among 
all the tribes and classes of mankind, from Green- 
land to New Holland, yea from Siberia to Pata- 
gonia | 

Alas! alas! for the want of a little timely 
knowledge of human nature, how many afflictions 
must we endure ; how many ill-assorted friendships 
are formed but to topple down with the false foun- 
dations on which they are erected! How often do 
we find partners in business ill-yoked, like the goat 
and the sheep, pulling contrary ways: one seeks 
the grassy glade, “pursues the even tenor’ of his 
way ;’ while the other tugs toward the thorny 
brake and the craggy precipice. 

And again, what can be more absurd and ludiv 
crous than the ill-assorted marriages that take place 
every day! Truly, Cupid is a very blind guide! I 
do not recognize him as a God: he is a perfect ig- 
nus fatuus, a will o the wisp, leading poor mortals 
hither and thither, by his false light, through briar 
and brake, through marsh and mire, whereas, 
were they to follow the ‘light which reason 
hangs out for their guidance, they would first choose 
judiciously, and afterwards love ardently and deyot- 
edly. 

Vast care is taken by intelligent agriculturists in 
the breeding and training of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and even hogs, but little or no care is taken by hu- 
man beings relative to the parentage and education 
of their own species! Awful ignorance prevails 
upon this paramountly important subject, which 
Phrenology alone can dissipate and enlighten, 


The choice of domestics is of more importance 
to the happiness and welfare of families than is 
generally known or observed, particularly where 
there are children. Some females are peculiarly 
organized by nature to watch over and take charge 
of children, to know and remedy, as if by intuition, 
their little wants and ailments, to lead on and min- 
gle in their innocent play and prattle; while 
others, having no sympathy with them, leave them 
to fret and cry over ailments they cannot otherwise 
make known, and instead of consolation, beat them 
for bawling. 


Again, some females make very superior house- 
keepers : conscientious in the trust reposed in them; 
economical in outlays, and orderly, neat, and skil- 
ful in management; have a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and a time anda season 
for all things; while others are in the other ex- 
treme, wasteful, disorderly, and slovenly, though 
fancying themselves paragons ; keeping things in 
order after the fashion of the old lady, who, in or- 
der “to have things handy,” stowed away into the 
oven the poker and fire-shovel, baby linen, matches, 
dust-pan, salt-box, cookery book, and crockery. 

“Know thyself,” was the divine precept, printed 
in characters of gold on the gorgeous temple of 
Delphos. “The proper study of mankind is man,” 
said Socrates, and sung Pope, and so says, or sings, 
or thinks, every one capable of thinking at all, and 
they study man’s nature in every way but the true 
one, which is through the science of Phrenology, 








embracing, as it now does, the whole system and 
nature of man. 

I trust Ihave conyinced you of the truth and 
usefulness of Phrenology, and that it is not, as 
those who have not investigated it, believe it to be, 
as the sailor believes the medical art; the soldier, 
theology ; or the peasant, chemistry—either leger- 
demain, hocus pocus, or humbug ; but that it is the 
most noble, most useful, and most astounding of all 
the sciences ;—the science of man’s animal, moral, 
and intellectual nature—the only true philosophy of 
humanity! Phrenology is the geology of the hu- 
man brain, whereby its hidden secrets are revealed, 
for, as the geologist by the shapes of the hills and 
vallies of the globe can tell what they indicate, so can 
the Phrenologist, by the conformation of that still 
more wonderous globe, the human head, pronounce 
upon the propensities, sentiments and faculties, of 
which they are the silent oracles. 

~<1e o> 


Want or Courace— A great deal of talent is 
lost to the world for the want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves a number of obscure 
men who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making the 
first effort ; and who, if they could only have been 
induced, to begin, would, in all probabilities, have 
gone great lengths in the career of fame. The fact 
is, that in order to do anything in this world that is 
worth doing, we must not stand shivering on the 
bank, and thinking of the cold and danger, but jump 
in and scrabble through as well as we can. It will 
not do to be perpetually calculating risks, and adjust- 
ing nice chances; it did all very well before the flood, 
when a man could consult his friend upon a publi- 
cation for a hundred and fifty years and then live to 
see its success for six or seven centuries afterwards; 
but at present a man waits, and doubts, and hesi- 
tates, and consults his brother, and his uncle and his 
particular friends, till one fine day he finds that he 
is sixty years of age—that he has lost so much 
time in consulting first cousins and particular friends, 
that he has no time left to follow their advice. 
There is such little time for over-squeamishness at 
present, the opportunity so easily slips away, the 
very period of his life at which a man chooses to 
venture, #f ever, is so confined, that it is no bad rule 
to preach up the necessity, in such instances, of a 
little violence done to feelings, and of efforts made 
in defiance of strict and sober calculation.”—~Sidney 
Smith. 
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THE BENEFITS AND EVILS 


OF COMMERCE. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


[ We copy a few extracts from his Thanksgiving 
discourse delivered in Brooklyn, N. Y. It is truly 
a remarkable production, and sets forth the glory 
of our country and its institutions in the broad light 
of hope and promise, while it shows up perverted 
Acquisitivensss, uncontrolled by well trained Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNEss. We commend its perusal to pa- 
rents who are educating their children for the “ bat- 
tle of life,’ and especially to rouna Men. We hope 
they will compare the portraiture of trade here giv- 
en, with the one given in the July number, called 
“Tyregnity,’ and like rruE men, resolye which 
course they will pursue. An acquaintance with 
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Phrenology, enables the author to analyze charac- 
ter in a practical manner. ] 


“The States of North America are to be THE 
COMMERCIAL CENTER OF THE GLOBE. This destiny 
seems so inevitable, that one hardly requires more 
than an inspection of the map to perceive it. Both 
sides of the globe—the two hemispheres—are ours, 
by our position, for we are the land of two oceans. 
From our hither shore we hail the European and 
African continents ; from our thither shore we greet 
the Oceanica and the Asiatic continents. And all 
between the oceans is our own; to be filled with 
our own people, under common institutions, speak- 
ing one language. 

The interior structure of this continent peculiarly 
fits it to be thus the Mart oF THE GLoBg. Its riv- 
ers open the interior, from almost every part, and 
give natural outlets; its lakes are embosomed 
oceans, giving to the northern frontier a third shore, 
and an inland commerce, scarcely less than the At- 
lantic or Pacific shore, 

Such artificial ways as are needed, especially the 
great thoroughfares from ocean to ocean—the in- 
land highway, from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
are within our own bounds. We have no Prussia 
on our border; no Russia beyond her. Our vast 
interior is not grouped into national estates, block- 
ing each other up, and wasting each other’s means 
by monstrous armies of watch or attack. We can 
ask of Commerce what she needs, and whether it 
is northward or southward, eastward or westward, 
her path lies among our own people. Shortly, the 
carrying-trade of the globe must be in our hands ! 
Upon our shores are the gates through which must 
pour the world’s merchandise. 

Nor will the character of our people permit these 
resources to slumber. They are a thinking, inven- 
tive people; full of enterprise and restless indus- 
try. They vex the ore of every mountain; they 
cut the stone and hew the timber, and quarry the 
very ice; they question every herb, dive into every 
soil, watch every secret of nature, discover what 
they can, and invent what they cannot discover. 


Other people are more patient ; none more per- 
severing. Other people are safer; none so supple 
and fertile: others are, by use of a perfected skill, 
equal to us, and in many things superior. But no- 
where else is there such inventiveness, facility of 
imitation and appropriation. Nowhere else will so 
large a body of laboring men be found, with such 
elastic resources. Elsewhere, workmen know their 
own special work, and they know no other.— 
Thrown out of that, there is an end of them. They 
starve or beg. The weaver does not know how to 
plough ; the ploughman cannot hew and saw; the 
clerk can write, the spinner spin, the laborer delve. 

Not so here. The hand has a half-dozen trades 
laid up init. If you throw a man out of the win- 
dow of one shop, he lands at the door of another. 
Thanks to our free schools, and our thrifty fireside 
teachers, the HEAD IS EDUCATED FiRsT, and the 
hand wedded to it. Outof this versatility, and es- 
pecially in connection with a hopefulness, which 
often is infatuation, and courage, which easily runs 
to rashness and recklessness, we are the easiest na- 
tion to bankrupt as individuals and the hardest to 





make poor as a community, on earth, The very 
characteristics which make it a peril to trust single 
men, this hopefulness and adventursomeness, make 
us the safest nation ; for, when cast down, we are 
not destroyed. There is no m re idea of remain- 
ing bankrupt among our people, than there is sleep- 
ing forever, when they lie down for a night’s rest. 
Revulsions are become familiar to us. We thrive 
upon them, as the soil thrives upon the deposits of 
freshets. A crisis is nothing. Jt is a mere jar to 
waken the sleepy. We have a crisis every month 
of the year, somewhere. They are subject to or- 
der. Politicians have them at every election. If 
the South wants anything, she goes into a crisis ; 
if the North wants anything, she gets up a crisis. 
There is a religious erisis just before any great 
effort. We have temperance crises. Farmers have 
a crisis, and manufacturers have a crisis, and com- 
merce has its crisis, until a stranger, with a spice 
of humor about him, would think a crisis to be a 
jolly thing—nothing more, at any rate, than would 
be a convenient fainting in some spouse who de- 
sires access to her lord’s pocket. 


Things are carried by crises—one crisis is pitted 
against another—a northern crisis is worked against 
a southern crisis—a democratic crisis against a whig 
crisis. In short, the hopefulness, the drive, the 
heedless courage of our people, is constantly com- 
ing to a head, and breaking like the crest of a wave ; 
but there is always another wave—not a drop less 
water in the ocean—and the wave that broke just 
now, is swelling again, and when it has swollen 
and broken a hundred times, it will be as strong to 
rise again, and strike like thunder on the ship or on 
the shore ! 

A man who can think upon one subject, can easi- 
ly be induced to think upon another, A man who 
is really intelligent upon commercial matters, can 
easily be made so upon other matters. 


Men should be born and developed in the country ; 
but in the city they find a stimulus for every facul- 
ty, and a field for every power ! 

Between two people, the one full of ideas, and 
the other full of practical wisdom, there can be no 
doubt which will be the happiest and more pros- 
perous. It makes a great difference whether the 
drift of an age; or a nation’s mind be turned to 
mere philosophy—or toward the application to 
philosophy—toward the Greek, or toward the Ro- 
man genius. Greece conceived, Rome brought 
forth ; Greece dreamed—spoke in poetry and elo- 
quence, and embodied only in fine arts; Rome in- 
vented, built, governed. We inherit a literature 
and art from Greece; but Rome has given to the 
world, roads, bridges, laws and government. 

The people of Europe, that run to versatile 
thought—the French, the German, the Italian, and 
the Irish—are not found easily competent to self- 
government. They are full of genius, but not of 
wisdom. Therefore it is that commerce tends to 
self-government, by training an age or nation, not 
only to mental activity, but to a practical wisaom. 

Commerce, when left free, is a universal stimula- 
tion. It awakens every one; employs every one; 
gives every one the freest passage up or down. 
The titled fool, who brings his money to the ex- 


change, soon finds his level ; the modest plebeian, 
who has a head worth having, breaks through in- 
cumbent rank, and comes up to his level. God 
Commerce gives them the 
place to which that measure belongs. 


gives men their measure. 


One may point to the poverty of thousands, at 
one extreme, and to a sluggish wealth, the obese 
abundance of the other extreme. At one end, 
work ard worth; at the other, men of appetite, 
that are rich, convivial, and unprincipled. 


Who were these men? Twenty years ago, this 
one butchered, that one made candles; another sold 
cheese and butter ; a fourth carried on a distillery ; 
another was a contractor on canals; others were 
merchants and mechanics. JZhey are acquainted 
with both ends of society—as their children will be, 
after them, though it will not do to say so out loud. 
For often you shall find that these tviling worms 
hatch butterflies, and they live but a year. 

Death brings division of property, and it brings 
new financiers; the old agent is discharged; the 
young gentleman takes his revenues, and begins to 
travel—towards poverty, which he reaches before 
death—or his children do, ifhe do not.. So that, in 
fact, though there is a sort of moneyed rank, it is 
not hereditary ; it is accessible to all; three good 
seasons of cotton will send a generation of men up; a 
score of years will bring them all down, and send 
their children again to labor., The father grubs, 
and grows rich; his children strut, and use the 
money ; their children inherit the pride, and go to 
shiftless poverty ; their children, reinvigorated by 
fresh plebeian blood, and by the smell of the clod, 
come up again, Thus society, like a tree, draws its 
sap from the earth, changes it into leaves and blos- 
soms, spreads them abroad in great glory, sheds 
them off to fall back to the earth, again to mingle 
with the soil, and at length to re-appear in new 
trees and fresh garniture. 

The ship, that to-day leaves your harbor for Chi- 
na, epitomises two thousand years, The manufac- 
tures, which freight her, represent the skill of hun- 
dreds of years of trial. The ship itself stands for 
the thought and ingenuity of thirty centuries ; the 
skill that navigates her, playing with the winds, 
eluding or braving storms, searching out the quick- 
est paths on the round water, and knowing where 
to find the world-breath, that helps, and shun those 
that hinder; reading the heavens like a book; 
standing at midnight by the illuminated binnacle, 
watching the silent needle, and plunging through 
the waves without eyes, as directly as if the gates of 
every harbor shone clear across the ocean. This 
skill is the growth of ages. 

Commerce does not discriminate. J¢ is a mail, 
and knows not what it carries, It is a stream, and 
sends down whatever falls into it, whether pvison- 
ous weeds or useful timber. 

It is well that men have a half-dozen separate 
characters. If the petty meanness and vulgarities 
of trade were diffused through the whole man, tra- 
ders would be legalized banditti. But a man may 
have a social character, a political character, a relig- 
ious character, and a professional character, and he 
may conduct himself very differently in each. In one, 
concience may be set up as the rule ; in another, ews- 
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tom; in another public sentiment—so that a man 
mag be honorable in private, and yet dishonest in 
public affairs ; a man may be a good neighbor and 
kind householder, yet a very trickster in traffic. 

In commerce, the temptations are in general to 
dishonesty and untruth ; but, unfortunately, not to 
bold dishonesties and lion-like laws, but to the 
meanest forms of both. 

It is this vulgarity of petty sin—it is this low 
and shuffling iniquity—this lurking, sniffling qual- 
ity, that the trading of commerce is most afflicted 
with. I regard great sins, in some respects, to be 
less than small ones. The smaller a wickedness is, 
and meaner, the greater is its guilt, and essen‘ial 
depravity. Lions are enough dangerous ; but who 
would not rather die by the stroke of a lion’s paw, 
and be eaten in reasonable haste, than to die by 
vermin? 

Now, lions there are in commerce, and bears, full 
enough; but it is its shocking facility at breeding 
vermin, that makes one shrink from the thought of 
giving his son to commerce. 

Let the facts be considered : 

In the preparation fur markets, home and for- 
eign, wholesail and retail, what a list of impositions, 
adulterations and frauds, under every letter of the 
alphabet, might be made out. It is hardly too much 
to say, that goods are incarnated lies. We that 
consume, are daily in the consumption of lies—we 
drink lying coffee, we eat lying food, we patch ly- 
ing cloth with cheating thread, we perfume our- 
selyes with lying essence, we wet our feet in lying 
boots, catch cold, however, truly enough—are tor- 
mented with adulterated drugs, sometimes from. 
ignorant prescribers, who lie, in pretending to 
know what they are prescribing, or what they are 
prescribing for. It is the very business of one 
part of commerce to deal in appearances, and not 
in realities, and the mind is trained to deception. 

But the traffic in such wares, and in all sound 
and genuine things, opens a sphere of temptation 
beyond that known to mortal man anywhere else. 

For the trafficker deals in a thousand different 
things, and each separate thing has its own separ- 
ate temptation; and he deals in each thing a hun- 
dred times a day, and with hundreds of different 
dispositions. And if a dealer sell a fraudulent tea, 
knowing it to be so, to fifty different persons, it is 
not one single act, but fifty different frauds. If he 
sell to fifty different merchants fifty bales of goods, 
knowing them to be cheating, there “are as many 
separate frauds as there were bargains, and as 
there were special items in each bargain. 

Thus the lies of commerce are, cach one, perhaps, 
fine and filmy as a spider's thread, but, spun to- 
gether, they become like spiders’ webs. But this 
indirection, this falsehood by the indirect way, is 
worse than bold and outright falsehood ; because 
it is usually cowardly, hypocritical, and more fre- 
quent. The dishonesty is under the form of frank- 
ness; or it nestles under an air of sanctity ; or it is 


_ jovial, or bland and insinuating. It is a wink ora 


word, or a nod of the head, or a significant smile. 
It is said that every man has his price. Most men 
have. Some men have nor. But there are thou- 
sands of men who sell themselves ; they barter their 


- 


conscience over any bargain; their honor goes 
down with every kick of the scales. If they were 
black, and put up for sale at the capital, upon a 
fair day in prosperous times, they might bring 
$1,000 or $1,200. But they sell themselves much 
more reasonably, inasmuch as they have the privi- 
lege of repeating the sale so often. 


If one adulterate and sell for real, then the pro- 
fit per pound, of the deception on a fuir article, is 
the price of his conscience. Some men will sell 
their conscience for five cents a pound in butter; 
ten cents in provisions; for twenty per cent. in 
drugs ; for a hundred per cent. in jewelry, 


If a community be filled with trades, and if there 
is prevalent a petty code of dishonesties, and tra- 
ders of every degree become inured to it, no one 
can fail to see that manliness, simplicity, large- 
mindedness, trustworthiness, will disappear, and 
men become hollow or vulgar! To such an extent 
has this taken place, that Dr. Chalmers expressed 
his belief that commerce, in its lower form, was in- 
campatible with manliness and honor ! 

Wherever a dazzling show of gain opens, thither 
rush the crowding rout like a herd of buffaloes ; 
and he who stands to turn them back, because the 
end is wrong, or the reasons wrong, fares as he 
would that should attempt to head the droves on 
the prairies. 

They would rush him dewn, gore him, trample 
him, and thunder past in a cloud of dust. 

Although commerce has many kindly influences 
for art, and achieves for men a leisure befiting art, 
and wealth for its support, yet, there is danger that 
art will be regarded as but a higher form of mer- 
They will 
be paid upon a scale of prices which will make the 
painter of a house or ship and the painter of a his- 
toric scene, but different levels of one trade. The 
moment that art ceases to be labor from love, and 
toil in the spirit of gain, it is debauched. 

The same evil creeps stealthily upon the church. 
The power of religion is moral power. It is the 
natural force of goodness. It is the power of men 
walking fearlessly in the Spirit of God. 

When for this the Church relies for her force 
upon architecture, upon wealth, upon the secular 
influence of thrifty numbers, upon an adroit conni- 
vance with the popular will, upon mere refinements 
and trappings, she has been secularized. 

The danger is especially to be dreaded in a com- 
mercial mart. Commerce knows nothing of un- 
profitable fervors, of non-paying graces, of a relig- 
ion which melts the pocket to enrich the heart. 
Nowhere ought there to be such a jealousy of secu- 
lar influence, such a double and tripple match 
against insidious, worldly prudence, as among 
churches in a commercial atmosphere.” 


chandise—artists will become artizans. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


[The young lady who wrote the following called 
at our office, a few days since, for a description of 
her character, and we told her she could write, and 
requested her to try. We hope she will continue 
to throw her arrows into the camp of error.] 


Messrs. Eprrors:—While I am perfectly con- 





scious that the subject of “ Woman’s Rights” has 
been, and is, daily discussed by abler pens than 
mine, yet your kindness emboldens me to present a 
few crude remarks. 


As the late conventions in relation to the subject 
have left little doubt as to what they consider “ their 
rights,” and, although proverbial for the tenacity 
with which they cling to them, and repel every in- 
fringement, yet I doubt if they ever convince even 
their own sex that God designed they should med- 
dle with State affairs, or that their happiness lies 
in the ballot-box. 


I have seen women well versed in politics, but I 
do not believe they could have found their happi- 
ness in a political life. Woman’s natureis too finely 
strung to stand the jar and contention for public 
honors. The idea is revolting to the mind of every 
true woman. ‘There are a thousand other ways in 
which woman can spend all the energies of mind 
she ever has, or ever will possess, and they are not 
few or weak, as we have a Hannah More, Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Ellis, and many others to testify. 


But while I condemn the ballot-box as woman’s 
province, I advocate the extension of our privileges. 
We are too restricted. No matter what our talents 
or inclinations may be—that we are in every respect 
fully competent to engage in an occupation consid- 
ered as belonging peculiarly to man—they must be 
crushed, must succumb to the opinions of those who 
constitute our rulers in law and public sentiment, 
although we may never have had an idea or made 
an effort beyond our own immediate necessities. 

They have erected an impenetrable barrier of pro_ 
prieties, bearing on the face of it—*thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther.” We cannot go around, 
nor through it; and if occasionally a daring spirit 
overleaps it, what a hue and cry is immediately 
raised. Thisis wrong. God gave us our talents, to 
be cultivated and used as well as man’s. And 
what we ask is the privilege accorded to every man 
—that of choosing our own occupation. 

Our sphere is that one which God has given us talent 
for. There are some women who are no better cal- 
culated for domestic occupations than most men: I 
do not say all men, for I have seen some who 
seemed to find their element in the culinary de- 
partment, and have thought what a pity they could 
not exchange places with some of the other sex, 
who could better appreciate their privileges | 

There are thousands of young ladies who have 
literally nothing to do. Their minds must and will 
be actually engaged upon something. They, too, 
have ambition. One field only is open to the exer- 
cise of their various faculties, Dress and fashion. 
Some may hesitate, feeling they have the elements 
of a higher, nobler life; but no other avenue is 
open—do something they must. Hence originate 
the evils of fashionable life. Let fathers seek an 
occupation for their daughters congenial to their 
feelings, and there will be fewer bankrupts. 

Many a woman has married for no other reason 
than the hope of relieving her father and friends 
from her support, and for the sake of an indepen- 
dent home accepted the hand of a man ill adapted 
to her taste or happiness; whereas, had she been 
favored with elbow-room for her talents, it would 
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Innovation ENTITLED To A Fut anp Canpip Hear- 
inc. By Joun Parrerson. Published for the 
Author by Fow.Lers anp WELLS, New York. 
Price, 124 cents. 


Such is the title of a modest looking little book, 
recently published at the Journal office. The au- 
thor has adopted for his motto those very appropri- 
ate words by St. Paul, namely—* Prove ALL rHINes, 
AND HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS Goop ”—words which 
it would be well for “our good people” of every 
faith to read. How many [or how few] are there 
who can give a reason for the various opinions 
which they entertain, or the proof of their correct- 
NEss ? 

The author discourses at length under the sub- 


title of 
““PHE FATE OF PARTICULAR VIEWS.” 


In which he says :-— 


There has been much high-handed presumption 
amongst men in all ages of the world, and there 
still is. But amongst all the high prerogatives as- 
sumed by puny man, none, perhaps, stand out so 
prominently unbecoming and pitiable, as those of 
intolerance and bigotry. Notwithstanding the weak- 
ness and wickedness of erring man, he always has 
been, and still is, too ready to exercise a censorship 
over his fellow-man, in matters of faith and opinion. 
It is a fact, to be accounted for upon the principles 
of a true mental philosophy and the effect of habit 
and association, that every age, nation, and sect 
thinks its own peculiar views and institutions fixed 
on a firm basis, and proof against the changes of 
time. With such a confidence in the perfection of 
the present, it is but natural that men should op- 
pose all innovation, however truthful and ennobling. 


1. Examples of Past Resistance to Novelty and 
Change. 


When Christ appeared and inculeated precepts 
superior to those of the Jewish teachers, he was 
persecuted for blasphemy. What the Jews could 
not overthrow by the learning of their priests, they 
thought to subdue by the power of the secular arm, 
The treacherous sword of injustice was unsheathed ; 
Jesus was wrongfully accused, condemned, and 
crucified. His enemies believed their system of 
worship permanent and immutable, and persecuted 
what was better, as a heaven-daring innovation, a 
blasphemous im posture. 

Abelard, for maintaining the rights of free in- 
quiry, was condemned in solemn council. Huss, for 
questioning the spiritual omnipotence of Rome and 
inveighing against her dissoluteness, was burned at 
the stake. Reuchlin, for daring to rid the scriptures 
of encumbrances thrown around them by monkish 
exclusiveness, was fiercely attacked by the Domini- 
cans. 

Farel, Lefevre, Hutton, Melancthon, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, Calvin, and a host of others, for lifting up the 
standard of independence, rejecting the infallibility 
of papacy, and condemning the unmeaning ceremony 
and legalized licentiousness of the Church, were 
huntéd down by the mercenaries of the Pope, and 
menaced with the terrors of the Vatican. It was 
wrong for the human mind to assert its independence, 
and attempt to break loose from the restraimts which 
had held the Church and the world in darkness and 
degradation for centuries. To put down that wrong, 
the trumpet note of gathering armies echoed, the 
hierarchy thundered, and the furious clamors of 
sanctified monkery reverberated from one end of 
popedom to the other. Rome thought her suprem- 
acy eternal, her councils immutable and infallible, 
for she held the keys of St. Peter. Her authority 
was omnipotent, her rights unquestionable, and she 
granted no mercy to the heretic. 














Socrates taught the Athenians the existence of a 
Supreme Being, the source of all good and the only 
true object of adoration. For this, he incurred the 
vengeance of those who should have rendered him 
gratitude, and was condemned to drink the juice of 
hemlock. 

When Descartes taught the doctrine of innate 
ideas, he was declared an Atheist. The University 
of Paris became alarmed for the being of a God 
and the purity of philosopiy, and with all laudable 
zeal, valiantly ordered the pestiferous works of the 
infidel author to be burned. It was but a short 
time, however, till this same infallible University 
adopted the very doctrine it had combated so lustily ; 
and when Locke and Condillac attacked it, the ery 
of materialism and fatalism was turned against them. 

The teachings of Aristotle were held for many 
ages to be as permanent as the rock of truth itself. 
Francis [. passed a decree against Peter Ramus, in- 
terdicting him, “under pain of corporeal punish- 
ment, from uttering any more slanderous invectives 
against Aristotle and other ancient authors received 
and approved.” About a century after, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris passed a decree prohibiting any per- 
son, under pain of death, from holding or teaching 
any maxim at variance with the ancient and ap- 
proved authors, especially the infallible Aristotle. 

More than a century after this, the medical faculty 
in Paris became alarmed for the safety of genuine 
medical science, and the Academie Royal Medicine 
condemned innoculation as “murderous, criminal, 
and magical.” In 1784, a committee, acting under 
the auspices of this same Academy, and a creature 
of its own parentage, reported Animal Magnetism a 
humbug. 

Jenner was threatened with disgrace, if he did 
not cease annoying the quietude and self-cemplacen- 
cy of his friends, with the silly, visionary subject of 
vaccinnation. 

Harvey, for discovering the circulation of the 
blood, and announcing the heretical fact, was treated 
with scorn by his medical brethren, deprived of his 
practice, and driven into exile. It is a fact contain- 
ing an instructive moral, that not one of his contem- 
poraries of the age of 40 years, when Harvey made 
known his discovery, ever conceded its correctness. 
They were stable-minded men, and despised to be 
led astray, like boys, by the glare of novelties ! 

When Dr. Gall taught the functions of the brain 
in the manifestation of mind, he became the butt of 
ridicule, and all the sapient, staunch-minded philos- 
ophers of his time, and of all time since, rejected 
his puerile system with all due dignity. The mind 
had always displayed its phenomena without being 
confined to any particular portion of the brain for 
the manifestation of any faculty, and Gall had no 
right to change the order of Nature! 

When Columbus made application to the sover- 
eigns of Europe for assistance in his project of 
Western discovery, he met with cold neglect and 
repeated repulse. The earth was as flat as a board, 
and how could he get to the East Indies by sailing 
West? And, as to finding land, that was only the 
day-dream of a visionary madman. Il the philos- 
ophy of the past was not to be capsized to suit the 
fantasy of an adventurer. 


When the persevering Fulton proposed to make 
steam a mighty agent in the propulsion of vessels, 
his capacious-minded, far-seeing countrymen laughed 
at him. Steam never had propelled vessels, and, 
therefore, never could! The conclusion was as nat- 
ural as to look to the past for all wisdom, and Fulton 
was nonplussed, ridiculed, and neglected, and, at 
last, died in indigence. 

Galileo followed, and espoused the views of Co- 
pernicus. He was reported to his holiness, the 
Pope, who called him to an account. The theologi- 
cal censors condemned the system as “absurd in it- 
self, false in philosophy, and formally heretical, be- 
cause expressly contrary to sacred Scripture.” Ga- 
lileo was commanded to renounce his heretical opin- 
ions, and henceforth to refrain from teaching or 
defending them in any way. But the philosopher 
transgressed, and was again brought before the 
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same faithful repositories and infallible judges of 
truth, He was declared to be “vehemently suspected 
of heresy,” for holding an opinion “ declared and de- 
fined as contrary to sacred Scripture.” “Good 
Galileo” recanted, and thereby proved himself a 
worthy Christian, and a sound philosopher! All 
popedom rejoiced that a heretic had been reclaimed, 
and the heavens set right again! 

Medical science, although so perfect and fully 
established, as to reject with disdain the foolish ca- 
prices of such novices as Jenner, Harvey, and Mes- 
mer, has already taken vaccination and the circula- 
tion of the blood into confidence, and is yielding to 
the claims of Magnetism. In 1831, the Royal 
Academy of Medicine reversed the decision of 1784, 
and Animal Magnetism boasts now the greatest 
names of Europe and America, and has called forth 
a voice in confirmation of its truth from the distant 
plains of India. 

Although every metaphysician who had written, 
fancied that he had unraveled the mysteries of 
mind, and fixed his science on an impregnable basis, 
yet the world is fast awarding the palm to the sim- 
ple and comprehensive system of Dr. Gall. Phre- 
nology has no enemies amongst those generous 
minds whose prejudices have not prevented an im- 
partial and thorough investigation of the facts and 
principles upon which it rests. 

The success which crowned the expedition of 
Columbus, proved that the romantic vision of a 
single individual had more reality than the scientfic 
deductions of the popular philosophy. The reali- 
zation of that dream, wild as it was held to be, has 
prepared a theater for liberty and progress, and is 
proving itseif to be an indirect means of consum- 
mating the redemption of the human race. Not- 
withstanding the visionary madness charged upon 
Fulton by the American press, the world has wit- 
nessed even more than the realization of his most 
extravagant dreams. His chimerical scheme has 
proved a glorious reality, and has almost annihi- 
lated space and time. It has chained the distant 
regions of the earth together, brought man in closer 
relation to man, and is withdrawing in part the veil 
which obscures the Elysian future. 


Although the religious and philosophical world 
had, for the most part, put the earth in the center 
of Creation, and sent the planets, suns, and stars, 
whirling round it for more than 5,000 years, and 
had promptly met the impious innoyation of Co- 
pernicus and Galileo, yet the intelligent world now 
laughs at the sanctified complacency and ignorant 
zeal of the Holy Congregation of Cardinals, while 
it accords to the innovators a fame no less enduring 
than the brilliancy of the stars they contemplated. 

Now and then a bold spirit has arisen, and has 
had the honesty, intelligence, and hardihood, to 
question what time and authority had given the 
sanction of ages, and of all the great names of the 
past. But the heretics, innovators, and infidels, 
have been almost invariably met at the threshold, 
and thrust out of the temples of philosophy and 
religion, They have been looked upon. with con- 
tempt, or hatred, or horror, by almost all their con- 
temporaries. They were usually disgraced whilst 
living; and it was not sill a more considerate and 
adyanced posterity arose, and gave due attention 
to the innovation, that its worth and correctness 
were generally ascertained and appreciated, and its 
author rewarded according to his merits, and crowned 
for immortality. As the poet has graphically ex- 
pressed it :— 

“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, : 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill; 
For him the ax be bared; 

For him the gibbet shall be built;: 
For him the stake prepared 5 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim 3 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. : 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we ran, _ 


nd ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’—Mackay. 
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WHY MEN CPPOSE REFORM. 


Under this head the author gives us the “causes 
why.” In such a mirror, men will “see themselyes 
as others see them.” And we would advise every 
opponent to the “ Reforms of the Age,” to look into 
it. His motives, possibly in some cases unknown 
to himself, are therein carefully dissected. 

By way of encouragement to those engaged in 
the promulgation of new views—always unpopular 
—the author remarks :— 


Let the reformer then rely upon the truthfulness 
of his cause, persevere under all discouragements, 
keep his temper as far as human frailty permits, 
and all will be well. 


. 
“¢ Stand like an anvil’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide a fairy shower ; 
Virtue and Truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves it’ want of power.” 
Whilst living, the reformer may be disgraced in 
the eyes of an ungenerous world, but a glorivus 
future awaits him. Glorious, whether we foliow 
him into the next sphere of existence, where there 
is a crown laid up for him, or amongst the future 
generations of men, when his worth will be appre- 
ciated, and his name associated with all that is 
daring and noble, good and lovely. 


“ When thy virtue shall Truth proclaim, 
Shake from the dust thy forgotten name, 
Piace thee ou high ia her sacred book, 
Where for ages the world shall look.” 

The reformer should not regard the vexations of 
the present, but should dwell in hopeful contempla- 
tion on the future. When the’ storm falls thickly 
around him, he should set his eye upon the star 
that twinkles far above it all; allow his soul to catch 
not the gloom of the present, but always revel 
amidst the sunshine and the glory of the future ; 
catch the inspirations of Hope, and feel with the 
poet :-— 

“Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 

The boundless fields of rapture yet to be.””—CampsBELL. 
Should be the eagle, 

“ Proudly careering his course of joy, 

Firm in his mountain vigor relying ; 

Breasting the dark storm; the red bolt defying ; 

His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 

He sweryes not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 

Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine: 

Onward, and upward, and true to the line.”—Doanr, 


“THE TRUE MAN IN THE LIGHT OF PROGRESS.” 


Tt may not be unprofitable to sketch a few traits 
of character which distinguish the man who appre 
ciates his true position in the grand march of pro- 
gress. 

He receives no doctrine or opinion upon the mere 
authority of others—He feels himself a man, and 
relies upon himself as one made in the image of 
his Maker. 


“ Slave to no sect, he takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God.”—Poprr. 


He condenns nothing unheard—If he has not 
the leisure to investigate a question about which 
men differ, or does not consider it of sufficient im- 
portance to engage his attention, he neither es- 
pouses nor condemns. He occupies neutral ground 
until he has reasons either to receive or reject. He 
is conscious that no other course can have the sanc- 


tion of honest intelligence; and is aware of the 


smeanness—pities and shuns it—which, from inter- 
ested motives, or in murky ignorance, opposes pro- 
gress at every step she takes for the improvement 
of the human race. 

He adopts his views regardless of praise or cen- 
sure—He never sets his sails to catch the gale of 
popular opinion, but, 

‘Yn spite of fashion perseyeres in good ; 

In spite of wealth or poverty, upright; 

Who does as reason, not as funcy bids.”’—PoLLock. 
In making up his decision, he never for a moment 
stops to inquire in what light this conclusion or that 











may be received by others. He chooses to be right 
rather than popular—to have the approval of his 
own conscience rather than the praises of an un- 
thinking world. He feels that 

“ One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of ioud huzzas.”—Pors,. 

How was it with Jesus? with Galileo? Luther ? 
Harvey ¢ with all true reformers since time began, 
and the stars first looked down upon man opposing 
his dearest interest and turning hand against his 
greatest benefactors. The true man is well aware 
of all these things, and acts accordingly. His 
course is straightforward—he turns neither to the 
right nor the left. He feels that though condemned 
of men he will be approved of God. If in error, 
he has the consolation of knowing that he is. con- 
scientiously so; and in acting right, according to 
the best of his ability, he feels that he is doing all 
that is demanded by a just and gracious God :— 

“ Who does the best his circumstances allows 

Does weil, acis well; angels could do no more.”-Youne. 


Towards the conclusion of the work the author 
addresses himself to the reader thus :— 


We live in an age at once important, eventful, 
and progressive; one which constitutes a great 
epocli in the cycle which time is now advancing. It 
casts its brightening glories before, and most sig- 
nificantly reveais to the ken of thinking man the 
exalted destiny which will be his. It is the soil 
in which is planted the millennial tree, whose roots 
are striking deep, and whose branches are rising and 
expanding to shelter universal man. 

There is one great principle which characterizes 
our times more decidedly than any period of the 
past. Mind is advancing in all that can promise 
glory and happiness. it is soaring high into the 
realms of the material universe, and unfolding its 
God-announcing wonders; it is piercing deep into 
the dark recesses of our little world, and reading 
power, and wisdom, and goodness in the hand-wri- 
ting traced by the finger of God upon the tablets of 
his own workmanship; it is dissevering matter, and 
displaying the magical properties of its component 

arts; itis subduing the long established tyranny 
of the old elements, and compelling them to yield 
their power subservient to the good of man; mind 
is, in short, obtaining a -glimpse of the true God 
through the media of his Word and his Works, and 
unraveling the mysteries of the nature of man, de- 
veloping the transcendent powers with which he is 
endowed, unfolding the laws to which he is subject, 
physically and spiritually; and, more than all, if 
anything can be more, 1s abandoning error—ay, 
breaking the thraldom of sin, and becoming free to 
take a high stand in the moral grades of the Uni- 
verse, ‘hus progress is onward. Heaven says, 
“come up higher,’ and man would ebey. 

There are two species of progress especially 
prominent in our times. These relate, first, to the 
achievements of mind, and, secondly, to liberal sen- 
timeat. 

Mentality is rising. It is employed upon the 
nobiest subjects which can engage the attention of 
man. Mind is coming in contact with mind, and 
new channels of thought are being struck out. Fact 
after fact, phenomenon after phenomenon, are being 
collected and generalized, principle upon principle 
educed, and truth accumulated. From the contact 
of mind proceeds harmony. Thought is falling in 
with thought, truth with truth, and the stream bas 
begun to move, and is gathering force, and volume, 
and purity, as it proceeds. 

Thus the portals of light are opened, and those 
who open their eyes may see. Mind obtains the 
touchstones whereby opinions may be tried. Error 
and truth are thus assayed; conscience rejects the 
former and takes the latter into its embrace. Hence 
the man of mind and principle abandons old posi- 
tions, and assumes new ones; whatever he finds 
wrong he rejects, however orthodox it may have 
heretofore been considered. Whatever reason and 
conscience tell him is right, he receives, however he- 
terodox he and others may bave formerly regarded it. 











Thus the honest thinking man attains to freedom, 
bursts the bonds of ignorance and bigotry, and be- 
comes liberalized. 

The liberal sentiment of our times traces its ge- 
nealogy to the days of Luther. The boldness and 
success with which that champion of reform op- 
posed the errors of the times, made Leo X. tremble 
m the strongholds of the Vatican. The orthodox 
of that day were made to feel that there is a time 
when corruption must contend for every particle of 
dominion it is permitted to retain. 

Liberalism is gaining ground daily. The ratio of 
its increase seems to be in geometrical progression. 
Where, but a few years since, there was nothing 
heard of but regular orthodoxy, we now hear of 
new ideas. Where the puritanical spirit reigned, 
independent thinkers are now commanding the pub- 
lic ear; and there are men who dare breathe the 
names of progress and reform. Independent jour- 
nals are starting into existence at the voice of rea- 
son, and have liberalism and reform stamped upon 
every column. ‘The champions of oratory are sway- 
ing mind en masse—snapping, by the magical power 
of truth, the chains which have bound it to the past, 
and setting it forward in the grand march of pro- 
gress. Liberalism, since the dawn of its existence, 
has ever been kept more or less from a full mani- 
festation of the benign influence which, at any time, 
it may have been legitimately able to exert; but is 
now beginning to present a bold, inviting front, and 
men seem to be rushing almost simultaneouly into 
its embrace. 

Liberalism is the child of intelligence and good- 
ness. A man whose heart throbs with a full flow 
of benevolent feeling, and whose mind is at once 
comprehensive, and unshackled by prejudice, policy, 
or interest, can be no bigot. 

Error cannot bear the light. In opposition it sees 
the certainty of its own annihilation. It hates in- 
vestigation, and, to put it down, resorts to the sug- 
gestions of bigotry and intolerance. The guilty 
culprit fears the investigation which must be had 
before the tribunal of justice. 


Every act done in the great work of human pro- 
egress will be as long as the race survives. Every 
act which tends to the annihilation of error js a 
little rock started from the mountain top, which 
gathers force on its way downward, and starts 
others at every bound, which in turn augment the 
number, until, before the rushing mass reaches the 
base, it bears down ail before it. Let me then 
start a little pebble, if nothing more, Every act 
which tends to the establishment of the reign of 
truth amongst men, is a germ set in the soil, which, 
in time, will become a mighty tree. Let me then 
plant a little acorn, that it may shoot up, and, by 
the richness of its foliage and the stateliness of its 
form, add to the beauty and grandeur of the milen- 
nial plains. 


Thus have we given, in brief detached para- 
graphs, a little of the spirit of this “ New Light.” 
We are not sure that we could better occupy our 
pages than to copy even more from the same work, 
but as it is printed in a separate form, and sold for 
a York shilling, every body should buy it, read 
it, and live in accordance with the great prozressive 
and humane spirit which it imparts. 





“ Harty Tracutne.—Scratch the green rind of a 
sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, and a 
scarred or crooked oak will tell of the act for cen- 
turies to come. How forcibly does this figure teach 
the necessity of giving right tendencies to the 
minds and hearis of the young !"—Christ‘an Eng. 


Yes, and Bopres too. Education should begin 
with birth—yet this should not be so construed as 
to refer only to the Minp. We regard Puysica 
Epucation quite as important as mental. Sending 
little children to school, confined to a bench all day, 
and that too with bad air, is not what we would re- 
commend. In referring to “ Karly Hdueation,” we 


hope our friends will not overlook the Physical well 
being of the young. 
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ceedings in the case of Cabet, the Judges retired, 
and, after deliberation, decided that the enterprise 
of M. Cabet was not a fraudulent one, that he had 
a concession of land in Texas ; that the Icarians had 
not subscribed their money on the condition of a 
concession being obtained; that there had been no 
fraudulent maneuvers; and that the charge of hav- 
ing misappropriated certain effects was not made 
out. It accordingly quashed the judgment against 
him, and ordered him to be dismissed. 


Funerat or Marsan Sepastrani—A serious 
accident occured at the funeral ceremonies over the 
remains of Marshal Sebastiani in the Chapel of the 
Invalides. The walls were covered with black 
drapery, and wax candles in profusion were burn- 
ing around the catafalque erected before the altars, 
On the large door being opened to admit detach- 
ments from the various corps of the army of Paris, 
a violent draft of air blew the flames of the candles 





upon the hangings, which caught instantly. The 
fire spread with great rapidity, and rising as it in- 
creased, was communicated to the line of flags 
taken from conquered nations, which adorned the 
two sides of the nave, Thirty of these were con- 
sumed like shavings, and nothing was left of them 
but the staffs to which they were attached, blacken- 
ed and half charred. One of the most interesting 
of these trophies was the umbrella taken from the 
Emperor of Morocco by Napoleon, at the battle of 
Isly. This was rescued when half destroyed. 
There was little left now for the fire to attack, and 
it was easily got under by the sapeurs-pompiers. 
The funeral ceremonies were performed in another 
part of the hotel, around a new bier, erected on the 
spur of the moment. The body had been with- 
drawn from the burning drapery which surrounded 
it with great difficulty, and at the risk of life on 
the part of several of the assistants. 


Inyprans aT THE Great Exuisitionx.— Among the 
visitors on the 25th came a party of four Iroquois 
Indians, who, besides inspecting the interior of the 
building, had a “ palaver” with the Executive Com- 
mittee, and were less reserved and more sensible 
than from American Romance might have been ex- 
pected, They expressed great astonishment, not 
at the Koh-i-noor itself, but at its value, and the 
whoop which they raised when Mr. Catlin, their 
guide, told them this, for a moment suggested mis- 
givings for the safety of the policeman who guards 
the treasure. The machinery in motion also pro- 
duced a strong impression upon these wild men of 
the woods, and when one of the se!f-acting “ mules” 
was suddenly arrested in its course, “the manitou” 
or “great spirit” was the cause. Their “palaver” 
with the Executive related to some things which 
they had brought over with them from the other 
side of “the Salt Lake,” and which they wished 
admitted into the Exhibition. 


Amenrician Scutprurr.—An interesting piece of 
sculpture has been added to the American com- 
partment in the Crystal Palace. The artist has 
selected for his subject the hero of one of Mr. 
Charles Dickens’ most popular tales, «and, as some 
say, his happiest production—Oliver Twist. The 


helpless, friendless boy, is represented in a sitting, 
and partly recumbent posture, his arm bandaged, 
and looking worn and wan with pain and fatigue, 
The figure is, upon the whole, a meritorious work 
of art, and the idea of the author has been accurately 
comprehended and successfully embodied in a visible 
form by the statuary. It belongs not to idealized or 
poetic sculpture, but is a faithful presentment of one 
of those chill and stern realities so often seen in 
common life, Visitors pause at this spot awhile, 
and spare from the gorgeous aids to luxury that 
surround them, a glance upon the effigy of poverty 
and privation, in the person of the forlorn 
and neglected Oliver. The sight must recall 
to them not only the dark scenes described by 
Dickens in the life of the parish boy, but it is not 
unlikely that the emblem may conjure up in the 
minds of some a recollection of the life-like but 
painful picture of Crabbe. The statue is from the 
chisel of Mr. Hughes, of Boston. 


American CarRIAGEs AT THE Fatr.—A London 
journal says “the carriages of American manufac- 
ture are well worthy attentive examination. The 
first characteristic which would strike an untraveled 
Englishman with surprise, in viewing these vehicles, 
is their extreme lightness, and the apparent incom- 
petency of the slender axles and the thin spokes 
and narrow tires of the wheels to encounter the 
rough work of transatlantic roads. We were as- 
sured, however, that they traversed their course 
with impunity, surmounting all obstacles, even some 
nearly high enough to touch the axles, by the com- 
bination of that very lightness with toughness of 
timber and iron, and solidity of workmanship. Our 
attention was particularly attracted by one carriage, 
which, to all outward appearance, was a pheton on 
four wheels, and with a hood, built for the accom- 
modation of two person only, but with a stand pro- 
jecting behind on a level with the base of the body, 
as if for the tiger in attendance. By an ingenious 
contrivance, however, the body of the vehicle is 
slid back to the hinder extremity of the aforesaid 
stand, and from beneath the seat another seat is 
drawn forward towards the splash-board, and, by 
by this simple action, not occupying more than two 
minutes, the vebicle becomes capable of accommo- 
dating four persons, with ample room for sitting, 
This carriage is called by the American builders a 
slide-top buggy, although, as we have said, it bears 
much more resemblance to the English idea of a 
phzton than to that lumbering, jogging vehicle, 
hooded and two-wheeled, so many of which, in 
years agone, rumbled along London-street, and 
bore the euphonious designation of buggy. They 
were often the property of apothecaries in moder- 
ately good practice, until superseded by that pat- 
tern of a one-horse chariot, long popularly known 
and described as the “ Pillbox,” and they formed 
the model for the build of the first hackney-cabs 
that plied for public hire, to the great horror and 
dismay of the Jarvies, an ancient race, which be- 
came extinct probably about the same era as the 
Charlies. 


Tue Unirep States or Evrorr.—A new demo- 
cratic committee, consisting of M. M. Lamennais, 


Joly, Mathieu (de la Drome,) V. Scholcher, Baunce, 
Bertholon, Lasteyrié, and Michel (de Bourges) have 
published a manifesto of immense length. They 
call themselves the “ French-Spanish-Italian Demo- 
cratic Committee of Paris.” They sign “ Repre- 
sentatives of the People, Members of the Mountain.” 
This committee explains the reasons for its forma- 
tion. The manifesto contains a long disquisition 
upon religion, evidently from the pen of M. Lamen- 
nais, who, by the way, was elected a member of the 
Mountain Committe of permanence, but declined 
to serve on the alleged ground that he could not re- 
main in Paris. When M. Victor Hugo, in the 
National Assembly, elicited a deafening cheer, by 
that bold flight of his fancy which announced the 
formation at some future time of the “ United 
States of Europe,” his hearers probably did not 
suppose that the realization of his idea was near at 
hand, The prospectus of the democratic French- 
Spanish-Italian Committee is, however, a proposal 
couched in serious, elegant, and eloquent language, 
and written with apparent earnestness of purpose, 
for the incorporation of the United States of the 
whole world. The originators of this transcendent- 
ly vast project are neither numerous nor powerful, 
They consist of eight respectable, but not very em- 
inent, members of the National Assembly, of whom 
M. Lamennais, a heterodox priest of great literary 
ability, and M. Michel, (de Bourges,) the advocate 
who is now defending the political prisoners at 
Lyons, are the most distinguished. They are, never- 
theless, confident that they are, as they profess to 
be, the nucleus around which the immense agglom- 
eration which they foretell will inevitably form it- 
self. But in order to give a practical complexion 
to their undertaking, the immediate object they 
plopose, as a preliminary to the more comprehen- 
sive scheme, is a fraternal, political, and social 
union of the three nations, which, from their Latin 
origin, and their geographical position, have the 
most affinity—France Spain, and Italy. 





CATHARINE HAYES. 


Before this number meets the reader’s eye, the 
far-famed vocalist of “ Erin’s green Isle ” is expect- 
ed to land on our shores. 


in the forum and field of patriotism ; has charmed 
mankind by the genius of her bards. Ireland, that 
home of hospitality, and warm hearts—that land, 
more elastic and joyous, under the hand of oppres- 
sion and life-biting famine, than any other which the 
sun shines upon, has impersonated her choicest gifts 
of song in the person of Catharine Hayes, who 
comes to “the asylum for the oppressed of all na- 
tions,” to charm us with the outpourings of her ge- 
nius. She comes not as the rival of the world’s 
favorite, Jenny Linn, but asa sister songstress, to 
move a different chord in human sympathy, that 
shall harmonize richly with those so magically 
swept by the “ Swedish Nightingale.” 

She was born in Limerick, Ireland, and ‘early at- 
tracted the attention of the late Bishop Knox, in 
the following manner, which so much interested him 
that he at once took measures to procure for her a 
thorough musical education :—Near the house of 





The Emerald Isle has _ 
sent forth its warriors, and orators ; has won laurels _ 
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CATHARINE HAYES. 








the bishop, Catharine was visiting a relation. The 
gardens of these houses extended to the banks of 
the Shannon. “A woodbine-covered arbor, near 
the river’s brink, was a favorite resort of Catharine 
Hayes, then a young and delicate child—timid, 
gentle, and reserved, shrinking from the sportive 
companionship of her playmates; her chief source 
of pleasure being to sit alone, half hidden among 
the leaves, and warble Irish ballads. One evening, 
while thus occupied, “herself forgetting,” and not 
dreaming but that she was “by the world forgot,” 
some pleasure-parties on the river were attracted 
by the clear, silvery tones of her voice, and the cor- 
rect taste she even then displayed. Boat after boat 
silently dropped down the stream, pausing in the 
shadow of the trees, whence, as from a cage of a 
singing-bird, came the warblings that attracted 
them. Not a whisper announced to the unconscious 
child the audience she was delighting, till at the 
close of the last air, “ The Lass of Gowrie,” the un- 
seen vocalist finished the baliad, dwelling on the 
passage, “ And now she’s Lady Gowrie,” with that 
prolonged and thrilling shake which owes nothing 
to all the after cultivation her voice received, and 
which, in years to come, was to cause the critical 
and fastidious admirers of the Grand Opera. to for- 
get, in the passionate fervor of their enthusiasm, 
the cold formalities of etiquette. Then from her 
unseen auditory arose a rapturous shout of applause, 
the first intimation the blushing and half-frightened 
child received that her “native wood-notes wild” 
| had attracted a numerous and admiring auditory, 
_ Bishop Knox was one of those unseen listeners, and 
his correct taste, and refined discrimination, at once 
discerned the germ of that talent, the matured 
growth of which has so hapily proved the sound- 
ness of his judgment.” The Bishop invited her to 








his house and provided for her instruction, under 
the celebrated Signor Saphio, residing in the city 
of Dublin. Her first appearance in public took 
place in Dublin, on the third of May, 1841, and that 
public discovered the forshadowing of her ultimate 
triumphs. In England, France, and Italy, she has 
since led captive the popular admiration, and re- 
ceived the decision of the critics as a genius. The 
author of her “memoir” says, “We have now 
briefly traced the vocal career of Catharine Hays, 
from that early period when her first audience 
cheered the child-songstress on the Shannon’s brink, 
till pronounced second only to Jenny Lind by the 
coldest and severest critics in the world—till describ- 
ed by one of their cautious organs, as “ certainly the 
sweetest, the most graceful, and the most interest- 
ing representation” of Lucia on the stage. Her 
professional triumphs have been as brilliant as her 
private life has been pure and amiable. If to Grisi 
and Adelaide Kemble it has been given to astonish 
by the sublime grandeur of their tragic acting, the 
passion and the thrilling beauty of their vocalism ; 
if to Alboni, mighty in all the meaning of the word, 
be granted amazing attributes of power, and a 
voice organ-like in blended depth and sweetness ; 
if to Sontag be confided the charm of pure and 
delicate expression, wedded to delicious floridness 
of flute-like execution; if to Jenny Lind, greater 
than all, the queen of song, be given that purely 
beautiful perfection of vocal melody—that true 
“sunshine spoken,” blending light, and loveliness, 
and feeling which never, till her advent, came from 
human throat—to Catharine Hayes have descended 
the deep sensibility, the mournful pathos, the heart- 


speaking expression which characterize her native ~ 


music. It has been well said of Jenny Lind and 
Catharine Hayes :—“The one, like a gem, flashes 


upon the sense, and emits a thousand rays, each 
glorious in itself; the other, like a flower, is re- 
dolent of our soil, (Ireland,) and gradually diffuses 
sweetness around. Or we might compare the 
foreign artiste to one of her native landscapes, 
basking in splendor, and clear in its outline and ob- 
jects beneath a starry sky; Miss Hayes’s beauties 
are those of our own clime, with its features of ten- 
derness, melting into light; or darkening into 
shade.” 

When we shall have seen and heard her, we can 
speak from our own knowledge, and, hope, from an 


examination of her head to be able to give her 
Phrenology. 











Miscellaneous Department, 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Purenotogy in Bosron.—In compliance with 
frequent and pressing solicitations, we have con- 
cluded to open a branch Phrenological Cabinet and 
book-store in Boston, the Metropolis of New Eng- 
land. For this purpose we have taken a suit of 
rooms on Washington-street, No. 142, near the head 
of School-street, two doors from the Old South 
Church. We expect to open this place on the 
first of November next. 

During the winter we shall deliver courses of 
lectures in Boston and vicinity on Phrenology and 
Physiology, showing their application to Education, 
Self Improvement, the Social Relations, and all 
the leading interests of life. 

Besides our public lectures, we shall form private 
classes for the purpose of teaching those who may 
wish to acquire a practical knowledge of these 
subjects. To parents and teachers especially will 
this knowledge be of great value, while it may also 
be profitably applied by persons of every occupa- 
tion, in all their intercourse with man. 

Our New York establishment will continue to be 
the “head quarters” for the publishing department, 
yet we shall keep a complete stock of all our pub- 
lications at the branch office in Boston. 

The numerous railroads now in operation through- 
out New England, renders every city and village 
of note accessible to Boston, making it convenient 
for thousands who cannot visit New York, to avail 
themselves of our professional services there. 

We now send a large proportion of our three 
serials to Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island, where the demand for 
our other publications is also constantly increasing. 
We hope now, through our Boston branch, to sup- 
ply this demand. 

Besides one of the editors of this Journal, we 
shall be assisted by Mr. Davin P. Butter, formerly 
with us, who has, for several years past, been en- 
gaged in New York and Massachusetts as a pub- 
lic lecturer and practical Phrenologist. 

The Boston establishment will be managed and 
conducted by ourselves, on the same plan with that 
of New York. On and after the first of November 
next, letters and other communications may be ad- 
dressed to us at New York or Boston. All sub- 
scriptions for journals and orders for books, to go 
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by mail, or applications for agencies, should be di- 
rected to us in New York. Hoping to meet with 
many kind hearts and liberal encouragement from 
our Bosten and other New England friends, we re- 
main, respectfully, the public’s humble servants. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Curnton Hatt, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





THE SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 


Many of our young readers may not know of the 
origin of the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington. 
We will tell them. James Smithson, the founder, 
was the natural son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land; his mother was a Mrs. Macie, of an ancient 
family of Wiltshire, of the name of Hungerford ; 
he was educated at Oxford, where he took an 
honorary degree in 1786 ; he took the name of James 
Lewis Macie, until a few years after he had left the 
University, when he changed it to Smithson. He 
does not appear to have had any fixed home, living 
in lodgings when in London, and occasionally a 
year or two at a time in the cities on the continent, 
as Paris, Berlin, Florence, and Genoa, at which 
place he died. The ample provision made for him 
by the Duke of Northumberland, with retired and 
simple habits, enabled him to accumulate the large 
fortune of $600,060, which he, by will, bestowed 
upon the Government of the United States, to es- 
tablish a College, or Institution, “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The testator, James Smithson, a subject of Great 
Britain, declares himself, in the caption in the will, 
a descendant in blood from the Percies and Sey- 
mours, two of the most illustrious historical names 
of British Islands. Nearly two centuries since, in 
1660, the ancestor of his own name, Hugh Smith- 
son, immediately after the restoration of the royal 
family of the Stuarts, received from Charles the 
Second, as a reward for his eminent services to that 
house during the civil wars, the dignity of Baronet 
of England—a dignity still held by the Dukes of 
Northumberland, as descendants from the same 
Hugh Smithson. The father of the testator, by his 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, who 
was descended by a female line from the ancient 
Percies, and by the subsequent creation of George 
the Third, in 1776, became the first Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. His son and successor, the brother 
of the testator, known in the history of our Reyo- 
lutionary War by the name of Lord Percey, was 
present, as a British officer, at the sanguinary open- 
ing scene of the Revolutionary War at Lexington, 
and at the battle of Bunker’s Hill; and was the 
bearer to the British Government of the despatches 
from the commander-in-chief of the royal forces 
announcing the event of that memorable day ; and 
the present Duke of Northnmberland, the testator’s 
nephew, was the ambassador extraordinary of 
Great Britain sent to assist at the coronation of the 
late King of France, Charles the Tenth, a few 
months only before the date of this bequest from 
his relative to the United States of America. Is 
it not rather a strange coincidence, that from a near 
relative of the man who first drew the sword 
against the liberties of this country, should proceed 
the means of perpetuating and consolidating those 


a 


liberties by the diffusion of education, that main 
pillar and foundation of republican institutions — 
Dispatch. 


a i a oe 

Osrruary.—Ellen Frances Osgood, the last daugh- 
ter of the late Frances Sargent Osgood, died to- 
day, aged fifteen years. Ellen and May have sur- 
vied their mother only fifteen months.— Yew York 
Mirror, Sept. 2d, 1851. 

[Thus terminates the life of a delicately con- 
structed and highly wrought young woman—the 
last child of that fragile poet-mother. 

The laws of Physiology were not observed, and 
here we have the consequences—the premature 
death of both mother and children. ] 





PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT. 


To Youre Men.—Another bountiful harvest has 
been gathered up, and the season for moral and in- 
tellectual culture approaches. AJl our schools and 
institutions of learning will soon open, to quicken 
and develop the minp. This is well. But, says 
one, “I am a poor mechanic, and must work for 
the support of myself and dependent friends. How 
am I to cultivate my mind %” 

By reading, attending lectures, and by convers- 
ing with those better informed than youself. Books 
are cheap. By economy, a few dollars may be 
saved yearly, and paid out for such works as will 
feed the mind, and keep it in a growing condition. 
When too tired to read, let a sister, or young broth- 
er read aloud for an hour. In this way, you may 
acquire a knowledge of all the great leading sub- 
jects now engaging the attention of the learned and 
scientific men of the world. Many of our greatest, 
most brilliant and successful men are sELF-EDUCA- 
teD. In fact, we have come to regard this Home 
Epucation far better than the most fashionable 
college education, It is estimated, that out of every 
hundred college graduates in this country, forty- 
jive die prematurely, or retire to private life with- 
out being able to make any public use of their pro- 
fessions. The reasons are obvious. While keep- 
ing the youthful brain on a stretch for years, the 
body is permitted, for want of physical exercise, to 
decline and become so debilitated, that when the 
diploma has been obtained, the student is a “used 
up man,” the hopes of ambitious parents are for- 
ever blasted, and the doomed invalid drags out 
a short life of pain and anguish. 

Not so with those who work their way up in the 
world. The brain is relieved while the body is 
active and growing, and the body is resting while 
the brain is expanding. Thus, the whole man 
of the worker is well developed. 

In most Colleges, the habit of smoking or chew- 
ing tobacco is exceedingly prevalent, and most de- 
structive it is to these young men. Digestion be- 
comes impaired, the appetite is lost, medicines are 
swallowed, no mother or sister at hand to watch 
over him, and he sinks away before the morning’s 
sun opened or illumined his youthful mind. Then 
“an all wise Providence” is charged with his early 
death, while these causes are overlooked. The 
same indulgence in the use of tobacco by the labor- 
ing man, though always pernicious, is less injurious 


than to the student, whose habits are sedentary, 
and who breathes only vitiated confined air. 


In view of these truths, is it not better to obtain 
a small library of choice books, at a small expense, 
and read and study them at home ? 


With a library at home, every member of the 
family may be benefited, while the student in Col- 
lege is alone benefited or injured. Look at Elihu 
Burritt, the learned Blacksmith, master of more 
languages than any college educated man in Amer- 
ica. He read and studied books at home. The 
same is true of thousands of others who now fill the 
most important places in life. 


Then buy books—work and study—study and 
work—work at your trade, on the farm, on lake, 
river or sea. Work and study—study and work, 
and your body and brain will become developed 
and enlarged, and your mind cultivated and ex- 
panded. Now is the time to begin. * 








Maritettes. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON, THE JUGGLER is now entertaining 
our citizens with some of the most extraordinary experi- 
ments in necromancy. He is recently from Scotland, and 
appears to be a very scientific man. The New York Even- 
ing Post thus describes his first entertainment :— 


“Tt would be difficult to describe these experiments at 
length, but we may say that many of them were of a novel 
and extraordinary character. Those which struck us as the 
most curious, were the inexhaustible bottle, which furnishes 
liquors and wines enough, of all kinds, to supply a com- 
pany of returned Californians for a day, to say nothing of 
occasional glasses of soda water, milk, and epsom salts, 
which were poured from it as the audience required. But 
fie most wonderful part of this trick was, that the bottle 
was broken, and found to contain only two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs belonging to some ladies of the company. Yet 
there was a hat, taken from a gentleman, which was as 
much of a horn of plenty as the bottle, for it gave forth 
endless quantities of bon-bons, bouquets, tin cups, and last 
of all, feathers enough to make a double bed. Seven half- 
dollars, collected from persons present, were placed ina 
box, which was locked and committed to the care of one of 
the spectators, but speedily made their appearance, one by 
one, in a transparent box, which, attached to two long, slen- 
der strings, hung from the ceiling, vibrating slowly over the 
heads of the audiences. A vase of ink was turned into 
water, and water was turned into ink; innocent gold-fish 
were made to disgorge rings which, the moment before, 
had been fired out of a pistol; and a multitude of pocket 
handkerchiefs, gathered promiscuously round the room, 
were thrust into a basin and washed, taken out soaking, 
burnt to cinders over a spirit lamp, and then found neatly 
ironed and done up in a box which had stood alone on an 
isolated table all the while. Again, a gentleman deposited 
six watches, belonging to different members of the audi- 
ence, in a box, which he locked, and held on his head for 
safety, but at the report of a pistol, it was found that they 
had escaped from their hiding-place, and were hanging 
from the bottom of the chair on which he sat. The closing 
feat was the suspension of a little boy in the air with nothing 
to support him but a small stick about the size of a walking 
cane, on which one arm rested at the elbow, while the body 
was stretched out in a horizontal direction. The perform- 
ances were received With rounds of applause.” 

[These experiments in natural magic will serve as a cor- 
rective to those who pretend to believe all they see “ with 
their own eyes,” or all they hear “with their own ears,” 
which senses are frequently most egregiously deceived, 
Then the question arises, “ What shall we believe?’ We 
answer, “That evidence which satisfies ald the faculties, 
and that on/y which seems probable.”’] 
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General Patices, 





Tue Lawrut Postage on our JourRNALS.—[The follow- 
ing, from WasHINGTON, will set this matter right with those 
who are yet unacquainted with the law. A few PosTmas- 
TERS have overcharged our subscribers. They will now 
refund. Every subscriber who has paid more than the rates 
herein specified, may collect, by law, such excess, 

The weight of our Journal is less than three ounces, when 
dry. Weare entitled to a free exchange with all newspa- 
pers and periodicals published daily, weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly.] 


Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
Appointment Office, Jugust 28, 1851, 

GENTLEMEN—I have received your letter of the 27th inst., 
together with a copy of the “ American Phrenological Jour- 
nal,’, and the * Water-Cure Journal.” 

If the weight of these Journals do not exceed three ounces 
each, and are sent to actual and bona fide subscribers, they 
are subject to the following postages, viz :— 


For 50 miles or less.................-per quarter 13 cts. 
Over 50 miles, and not exceeding 300..........2. Qt 





2 
Over 300, and not exceeding 1,000............... 32 
Over 1,000, and not exceeding 2,000............. 5 
Over 2,000, and not exceeding 4,000............. 6: 
MO MEIRAUNND. icine? odatioy us omintplt «Pasmse oisccidccs sulk le 


The postage, in all cases, to be paid in advance by sub- 
scribers. 

The wrapper forms no part of the paper: neither is post- 
age paid on it. Postmasters have the right to remove them 
from any papers received at their offices for delivery. Post- 
masters, in determining the weight of newspapers, are re- 
quired to weigh them when they are in a dry state. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
Firz Henry Warren, 2d Ass’t P. M. GEN’L, 

Messrs. FowLters & Wetts, New York city. 


To Susscrisers.—Some of our subscribers, who take 
all three of our Journals, have requested us 10 mail them 
allin one wrapper. This we cannot conveniently do, as we 
have a separate set of subscription books for each Journal. 

We endeavor to issue these Journals promptly, and mail 
them in as rapid succession as possible, in order to have 
them reach their destination on or about the first of the 
month. A difference of a few days only should intervene 
between the reception of the three. [It would be impossi- 
ble for us to mail 70,000 copies in one day, therefore a brief 
intermission between the arrival of the first and the last is 
unavoidable. 


De SE SSIES Ya NE IE UTE Ta 

Deatu or SyLtvester Grawam.—The great pioneer of 
dietetic reform, and author of “Tue Science or Human 
Lirz,” died at his residence in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, on the llth of September. Few men have more 


faithfully served mankind. He lived to see the effects of 
his labors, and many of his reformatory opinions widely 
adopted in Europe and America. We will favor our read- 
ers with a more elaborate sketch of his character, life, and 
works in another number. 





New Boston, Illinois, are authorized agents for our Jour- 
nals, The Student, and our other publications. We have 
recently shipped a large quantity of our various books to 
these gentlemen, who will sell them at New York prices. 


CorreEctTion.—In the notice of the “* Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege,” of Cincinnati, in the September No., for “total num- 
ber of matriculations from 1845 to 1851, 105,” read 1,054, 





A. R. M.—We can furnish the second volume of Davis’ 
Great Harmonia. Price, $1. The postage, which must be 
prepaid, is 20 cents for 500 miles, and 40 cents not exceed- 
ing 1,500 miles, © 


Pru Publications. 


Evisodes of Insect Life. By AcuiLta Domestica, Second 

Series. New York: J.S. Redfield. 

One of the most entertaining volumes ever presented to 
the American public. In it we have the “ Natural History” 
of almost every variety of insects, minutely described and 
illustrated. The work will fairly compete with any ‘* Girr- 
Book” ever published. We make a brief extract :— 

“ InsecT GRAVEDIGGERS.—The useful company of insect 
scavengers are the ‘ Burying Beetles,’ so called from their 
being accustomed to perform the office of grave-diggers to 











defunct frogs, birds, moles, ‘mice, and such small deer,’ 
whose bodies would else cumber the ground more exten- 


‘Sively. We must inquire now into the ‘ burying beetle’s’ 


motive of incitement to its laborious occupation of inter- 
ment. It is not certainly the promotion of our sanatory 
benefit that the creature has in view ; neither, we suppose, 
has respect for the dead of their families much to do with 
its burial of animal remains. The incentive to the work is 
not to be found in mere love of labor, nor yet in love of 
self, but is, in fact, like the mainspring of various other in- 
sect actions of a parental character, Its eggs being first 
committed to the carcase, the beetle then proceeds to com- 
mit that to the earth, in order that, thus protected from pre- 
datory birds and foxes, it may afford provision for her young, 
as soon as, in the shape of larve, they come into existence. 
This most curious practice of instinctive sagacity was first 
noticed by a foreign naturalist, M. Gleditsch, who, having 
observed the mysterious disappearance of moles, laid upon 
the beds in his garden, discovered that beetles were the 
agents of their inhumation, effected for the purpose above- 
named. To watch their proceedings more narrowly, he put 
four of these insect grave-diggers into a glass vessel, half 
filled with earth, on the surface of which were laid two dead 
frogs. Of these, one was interred in less than twelve 
hours—the other on the third day. He then introduced a 
dead linnet, on which the beetles were speedily engaged. 
They began their operations by pushing out the earth from 
under the body, so as to form a cavity for its reception ; and 
it was curious to see the efforts which they made, by drag- 
ging from below at the feathers of the bird, to pull it into 
its grave. The male, having driven the female away, con- 
tinued to work alone for five hours. He lifted up the bird, 
changed its place, turned and arranged it in its grave, from 
time to time coming out of the hole, mounting on the car- 
case, treading it under foot, and then again retiring below 
to draw it toa greater depth. At length, wearied appar- 
ently with this incessant labor, he came forth and laid his 
head upon the earth beside the bird, without the smallest 
motion, for a full hour, as if to rest; then again crept under 
the earth. The next day, in the morning, the bird was an 
inch and a half below the surface of the ground, and the 
trench remaining open; the corpse seemed as if laid out 
upon a bier, surrounded by a rampart of mold. In the 
evening it had sunk half an inch lower, and in another day 
the work was completed, and the bird covered. Other 
dead animals being added, the four beetles, in fifty days, in- 
terred no less than twelve bodies in the narrow cemetery 
allotted for their work.” 





The Great Harmonia, Volume2, The Teacher, By An- 

DREW Jackson Davis. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 

This volume contains chapters on “* My Early Experience,” 
“My Preacher and his Church,” “The True Reformer,” 
** Philosophy of Charity,” “ Individual and Social Culture,” 
“The Mission of Women,” “The True Marriage,” Moral 
Freedom,” ‘ Philosophy of Immortality,” “ The Spirit’s 
Destiny,” “ Concerning the Deity.” 


[lt is unnecessary for us to speak of the style, or the mat- 
ter of Mr. Davis’ writings, as they are too well-known to 
require it. They have been lavishly praised and most vir- 
ulently attacked, and in this day of conflicting opinions and 
independence of expression, it is, perhaps, better to submit 
a new work of a well-known author to the criticism of the 
reading public without note or comment. The price of 
this volume is one dollar, and the postage under 500 miles 
twenty cents, and must be prepaid. It may be ordered from 
the Journal office.] 





The Pocket Companion for Machinists, Mechanics, and En- 
gineers. By OtiverR Byrne, Editor of the “ Dictionar 
of Machines, Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engineering ;” 
etc., embellished with three Steel Engravings, illustrative 
of the Steam Engine. Pocketform, price, $1. New York: 
Dewitt & Davenport. 

In the prospectus the publishers say :—From the applica- 
tion that are almost daily made for a book which might 
with propriety be termed an Engineer’s and Mechanic’s 
Companion, the publishers believe they have materially sub- 
served the interests of a large class of persons, by thus sup- 
plying a want which was extensively felt, It is true, there 
were already in the market two or three works which pur- 
ported to furnish the necessary information, but it was 


urged by applicants, when this was suggested to them, that 
the works in question were not brought down to the pres- 
ent day ; that they contained many things now superseded» 


while they were also deficient in many of those improve” 


ments and discoveries in the application of the sciences, 
which mark the onward progress of the genius of the mind- 


[This work may be obtained through the mail, or at the 
office of this Journal.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE 1S UV uNeL. 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND MONTHLY SCHOOL READER, 
N. A. CALKINS, EDITOR. 

This work is published monthly, containing thirty-two 
large octavo pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Its object is the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Improye- 
ment of Youth; and, being adapted to every member of the 
family, from the child just learning to read to the aged sire, 
it is emphatically the Family Periodical for every parent 
who desires an interesting, instructive, and valuable work 
to render home attractive, and to awaken and foster a love 
for useful knowledge in the minds of his children. 

It embraces articles on the Natural Sciences, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, Geolo 
gy, and the important discoveries in each: also History, 
Biography, Travels, Poetry, Phonography, and Music. The 
sciences are clothed in familiar and popular language ; his- 
tory is made interesting; valuable lessons are given in 
biography ; natural history of beasts, birds, insects, and 
fishes is made instructive; in short, it contains encourage- 
ment and instruction for all, while it aims to be the Cumap- 
EST AND MosT Userful FamiLy PERIODICAL IN AMERICA. 


TrERMs, IN ApvANcE:—Single copy, $1 00; five copies, 
$4 00; fifteen copies, one year, $10 00. 

Please address all letters, post-paid, to FOWLERS AND 
WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


P READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY, 

The Student contains a well-arranged variety, which will 
be found of great interest to juvenile readers, Its moral 
tone is of the most elevated character, and the abundant 
instruction it affurds is both pleasing and useful.—Wew 
York Tribune. 

The editor of The Student has marked out an original 
plan, more comprehensive than that of other juvenile maga- 
zines ; for his magazine, while intelligible to the young, is 
not exclusively for them, but is adapted to the entire fam- 
ily.— The Independent, New York. 

The Student is not only one of the cheapest, but also one 
of the best family periodicals in Amprica.—Democratic 
Reflector, Hamilton, Ohio. 

For the use of schools, and the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the young, Te Student has no superior.—Badiston 
Democrat. 














THE PHRENOLOGICAL CaBINET, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, contains Busts and Casts from the heads 
of the most distinguished men that ever lived ; also, Skulls, 
human and animal, from all quarters of the globe—includ- 
ing Egyptian Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves; also, numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead; and is always free to 
visitors. 

Professional Examinations, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, including di- 
rections as to the most suitable occupations, the selection 
of partners in business, congenial companions for life, etc., 
etc., all of which will be found highly useful and interesting. 

These mental portraits are becoming almost as common 
and indispensable as a daguerreotype of the outer man, 
while, as a guide to self-improvement and success in life, 
they are invaluable. 

Strangers and citizens will find the Phrenological Museum 
an agreeable place to visit, as it contains many rare curiosi- 
ties. Phrenoiogical Examinations, with Charts, will be 
made at all hours, wen desired. Written descriptions of 
character promptly prepared. Our office is in Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau-street. FowLERs aNnD WELLs, Phrenologists 
and Publishers, 





To PustisHers.—WiLuiaAmM J. Baner, 201 WiiiiaM- 
Srreetr, New York, invites the attention of Publishers 
and others, who are in want of Srereoryrine, to his 
assortment of the NEWEST STYLES OF TypPxEs, and to his 
facilities generally, for doing work of all kinds in the 
Stereotyping line. They are thought to be unsurpassed. 

(= Book, Pamphlet, Label, and every kind of Stereo- 
typing, executed with the utmost promptness. oct 2t 
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Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE ADULT HUMAN 
Bopy, NaruraL Size.—W. Enpicorr & Co., No. 59 Beek- 
man-street, New York, have Lithographed and republished 
from the original German edition (the only American edi- 
tion) the eleven entire figures contained in part first of the 
above-named well-known and valuable work, by Professor 
M. J. Weser, of the Royal Prussian University, Freperik 
Wivtiam, at Boun. Figures I, K, and L, representing the 
veins and arteries, are accurately colored from the original 
copy, and the whole work, with a comprehensive “ Explan- 
ation,” is offered for sale in sheets, or mounted in the usual 
style of Maps, at the following prices :— 


Fig. A. Male adult Skeleton, front view, single 


copies, plain, in sheets... .. Sect estattterce st cne se Ol 00 
Single copies, plain, mounted............ peeee 2 50 
Fig. B. Male adult Skeleton, from behind, single 
copies, plain, in sheets.,.... Sin Sates atest init is 5 hi 1 50 
Single copies, plain, mounted........-...++6+ 2 SU 
Fig. C. First body of Ligaments, front view, sin- 
gle copies, plain, in sheets ......... Sielbepe sie bie ole ee 1 50 
Single copies, plain, mounted........ arteries ‘ 2 50 
Fig. D. Second body of Ligaments, from behind 
single copies, plain, in sheets ............ see sees 1 50 
Singles copies, plain, mounted...........-... 2 50 
Fig. E. First body of Muscles, from view, single 
copies, plain, in sheets ........+.sssecceeceecveee 1 50 
Single copies, plain, mounted............. pate 2 50 
Fig. F. Second body of Muscles, from behind 
single copies, plain, in sheets.......60..seseeesees 1 50 
Single copies, plain, mountad............... é 2 50 
Fig. G. Third body of Muscles, front view, single 
copies, plain, in sheets............. de ccc eineen.s =e 1 50 
Single copies, plain, mounted .........-...+0- 2 50 
Fig. H. Fourth body of Muscles, from behind, 
Single copies, plain, mounted..............--0-6 : 2 50 
Fig. l. First vascular and nervous body, fron 
view, single copies, colored, in sheets............- 2 50 
Single copies, colored, mounted..... Sh ceenee . 3 50 
Fig. K. Second general view of Blood vessels and 
Nerves. front view, single copies, colored, in sheets. 2 50 
Single copies, colored, mounted............+ 3 50 
Fig. L. Third general view of Blood-vessels and 
Nerves, from behind, single cop’s, colored, in sheets 2 50 
Single copies, colored, mounted..... emasienre ot 3 50 
Whole sets in sheets and portfolio........ See 20.00 
Whole sets Mounted ..........ssccsesesececess 20 00 


Morpny’s Se.r-SeALiIne, ADVERTISING ENVELOPES, No. 
257 Broapway, New York, opposite THE City HaLLt.— 
The subscriber, in soliciting the patronage of all who may 
see this advertisement, feels none of that hesitation with 
which a new article is brought before the public. The ex- 
perience of years has established their superiority beyond 
all question, and he confidently refers to the testimony of 
those business men who have used these envelopes, and to 
his rapidly increasing sales, as a proof of their excellence. 
The following are a few of the reasons for their popularity. 

lst. On the place occupied by the seal a person may have 
his name, business, and address conspicuously and beauti- 
fully embossed, colored, or plain, thus affording perfect. se- 
curity against fraud. 

2d. an Envelopes cannot be opened without being de- 
stroyed. 

3d. Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 

4th. Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal insures its 
immediate return to the sender, instead of being buried 
months in the Dead Letter Office. 

5th. The Envelopes are furnished at almost the same 
price as plain ones. a 

6th. Each letter mailed is a most effective advertisement, 
sure to attract the attention of all through whose hands it 
may pass. The following is a list of prices for Dies en- 
graved on brass, and which will last for years; and of En- 
velopes of the usual size, either white or buff, of good pa- 
per, and made as above, with name address, &c. 


Prices of Dies. 


Prices of Envelopes made 
20 letters or less...... $4 00 


as above. 





Oe Sh ios ora aise 2185 WD) 1 000a < cakaircoote a Be 00 
ato 0, AES ES go 20008 ee 50 
AD40: G01 Gs see os eu-® 0 15,000 005 Sevens cise 10 50 
Miedo 10,.00)) S000 :.< vc domaine ooge n19 00 
a 100s, ee? DONE OOD... ve cs den te 25 00 


When it is not convenient to forward amount of order 
per mail or express, a reference to a respectable New York 
house will be sufficient, All orders will meet with prompt 
attention if addressed, WILLIAM MURPHY, 

; 257 Broadway. 

{cs Specimens will be sent on application to any part 
of the United States. 

A liberal discount made to Stationers and Postmasters.— 
Oct. lt. 


SretpnHo’s ANGLESEY Leg—Made solely by WM. SzLrno, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
manufacture the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the past ten years; and from his long experience in 
Europe and this country, now over twenty-two years, All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world aflords. 

Also, SeLpHo’s ARTIFICIAL Hanp, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
tion, personally or by letier, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 


82 Nassau-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. oly. 
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Centra Mepicat Cotteer, RocuresteR, New YORK.— 
The next Annual Course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on the first Monday in November, 1851, and con- 
tinue sixteen weeks. This isan Eclectic School, aiming to 
investigate fully and freely the various medical practices of 
the day, selecting from each liberally, with the exercise of 
a careful discrimination, and adopting only the sarmsT and 
BEST agencies for the treatment and removal of disease. 

Facutty.—L. C. Dolley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Operative Surgery, Levi Reuben, M. D., Professor of 
Physiology and Pathology, Orin Davis, M. D., Professor of 
Obstetrics. P. C. Dolley, M. D., Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Medicine and Surgical Diseases, W. W. Hadley, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Phar- 
macy, A. K. Baton, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Fo- 
rensic Medicines, J. H. Tilden, M. D., Demonstrator of An- 
atomy and Surgical Prosector, Lorenzo N. Jones, Janitor. 

Femacte DepartMent.—Mrs. L. N. Fowler, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Mrs. Fowler will render her pupils every assistance they 
may wish in attaining a thorough knowledge of Anatomy. 
The ladies’ dissecting room will be under her charge. 

This Institution has now, longer than any other medical 
school, admitted ladies to full and equal privileges for the 
study of medicines. Many ladies have attended, and the 
following, having complied with the requiremects, and sus- 
tained strict examination upon the various departments, 
have obtained the degree of M. D.;—Mrs. L. N. Fowler, of 
New York City, Mrs. R. B. Gleason, Matron at Forest City 
Water-Cure Office, New York, Miss S. R. Adamson, one of 
the Physicians to Blockley Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Lectrures.—Six lectures will be delivered daily, and will 
be so arranged as to give each branch the number required 
by its importance and extent. Each professor will subjact 
the class to frequent and rigid examinations, in order to im- 
press the knowledge communicated more deeply upon the 
mind of the student, and at tha same time enable the teacher 
to ascertain whether he has thoroughly comprehended it* 

Frrs.—Aggregate cost of Professors’ tickets, $60 ; DemoD- 
strators fee, $5; Matriculation fee, $5; Graduation fee, $15. 
For fuather particulars, address W. W. Hapury, M. D.,; 
Dean of the Faculty, Rochester, New York.—Oct. 2t, 





Croruine. Immense Stock or Spring anp SUMMER 
Cioruine aT Booru and FosTer’s FASHIONABLE CLOTHING 
EsTABLISHMENT, 27 COURTLANDT-STREET, BETWEEN THE 
WESTERN AND Mercuants’ HoreL—WHOLESALE AND Re- 
TAIL.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the largest 
and most desirable assortments of Sprine and SuMMER 
CLorTuine ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats; sack, business, and 
office coats; pants and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and richest patterns; dressing gowns; shirts; draw- 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, &c. Also, 
a large assortment of blankets, and all the styles of clothing 
suitable to the California trade. The manufacturing de- 
partment being under their own supervision, they feel the 
assurance that for variety or cheapness, they are without a 
rival. The attention of gentlemen visiting the city is re- 
spectfully invited to our assortment, where they can at once 
be supplied with every article requisite for a gentleman’s 
wardrobe, equal in every respect to the best custom work, 
and at half the expense. 

The Wholesale Department is at all times supplied with 
every variety of the most seasonable styles of goods, and 
they are enabled to supply Country Merchants at prices be- 
low those of any other establishment in this city. Garments 
purchased at their establishment, will be freely exchanged 
if they do not fit, and every article warranted as good as 
represented, 

Fut Sorts furnished to order at a few hours’ notice, and 
sent to any part of the United States—J. C. BOOTH, 
H. L, FOSTER.—Oct. 3t 





Eciectic Mepicat [nstirutTe, Chartered in 1845, Total 
No. of Matriculants from 1845 to 1851, 1,054.—The seventh 
winter session of this College will commence on the first 
Monday of November, 1851, and continue four months 
The chairs of the Faculty will be arranged as follows :—I. 
G. Jones, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine; R.S. Newton, M. D., Proffessor of Surgery; B. L. Hill, 
M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and diseases of Woman and 
Children; Z, Freeman, M. D., Professor of Special Surgical, 
and Pathological Anatomy; J. R. Buchanan, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Physiology, and Institutes of Medicines; L. E. Jones, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, and Tnerapeutics and 
Medical Botany; J. Milton Sanders, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology ; O. E. Newton, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgicol Professor, 

A gratuitous preliminary course of lectures will com- 
mence on the second Monday in October. All the same 
time the Demonstrator’s rooms will be opened, with every 
facility for the study of Anatomy. 

Trerms.—Tickets to a full course of lectures (until gradu- 
ation) $100 in advance, or a well-endorsed note for $125. 
To a single course of lectures $60 in advance, or a well-en- 
dorsed note for $70. Matriculation t.cket, $5—Graduation, 
$15—Demonstrator’s ticket, $5. It is recommended that 
student, (especially candidates for gaduation,) attend the 
session at an early period, as a full and regular attendance 
on the lectures will be expected. Anatomica] material can 
be had in abundance, and furnished at rates sufficiently rea- 
sonable to guarantee a fullsupply for eaery student. Board 
costs from $2 to $2 50 per week. Students sometimes 
board themselves for much less. Students upon their ar- 
rival in the city will call at the office of Prof. R.S. Newron, 
on Seventh-street, between Vine and Race. For further 
particulars address Dr. R. S. NewTon, or Jos, R. BucHANAN, 
M. D., Dean, Cincinuati.—Sept, 2t 





A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 


‘Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 


provement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
letter-writers, reporters, commercial men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invalwable for its con- 
venience and utility. It needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Riexts, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States and Citics, will be sold on very reasonable terms, 
so that the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, May secure a pecuniary fortune. 

Every person who regards a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease While writing, will purchase this im- 
provement. For further information, address E. B. For- 
BUSH, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 





Tue We tts or WELLES AND Bascock Famitizs.—Mem- 
bers or connection of either of these families are hereby 
notified that Mr. Albert Welles, of New York, has been en- 
gaged for nearly twelve years in collecting a genealogical 
history of the lineal decendants of the first founder in this 
country ; and has collected thus far nearly ten thousand 
names. 

The object of this notice is to call the attention of those 
interested in the subject, and to request that they will furnish 
without delay—first the name in full, date, and place of birth 
of themselves, their father, grandfather, &c., and as far 
back as known; and if connected, it is desired to collect all 
the decendants down to the present time, to embody the 
same with those collected, and to make a book of each 
family. 

A very large Genealogical Tree, 8 by 10, is already made 
—modeled after the famous charter oak of Hartford—as 
Gov. Thomas Welles was one of the first sons—and contain- 
ing all the decendants ascertained, will accompany the 
work. These will be published if a sufficient number of 
subscribers offer to cover the expense, 

Please attend to this and address, post-paid, S. R. WreLts, 
131 Nassau-street, or ALBERT WELLES, 14 Wall-street, New 
York.—Sept. 2t. 





BuoHanan’s JOURNAL or Man, enlarged, monthly, 32 
pages, $1 per annum in advance—bimonthly and monthly, 
$2 per annum in advance; six numbers of 32 pages, and 
six of 96 pages each, making 768 per annum, 

Volume 3d, from July, 1851, to July, 1852, will continue 
as heretofore to present new discoveries in PHRENOLOGY, 
PuysioLoey, and Puysiognomy, forming a complete and 
original system of ANTHROPOLOGY, and will survey from 
this new position the great spiritual and humanitarian pro- 
gress of the age. Specimen numbers freely and gratuitous- 
ly sent by mail. Volume Ist, containing 624 pages and nine 
illustrative plates—two showing the new system of Phre- 
nology—will be sent by mailfor $2. Address the editor, 
Dr. J. R. Buchahan, Cincinnati—Sept. 2t. 


Tue Warer-Cure JournaL.—A New Volume of this 
“ Journal of health” commenced in July, 1851. The Phil- 
osophy and Practice of Hydropathy, Physiology and Anat- 
omy of the Human Body, Dietetic, Physical Education, the 
Chemistry of Life, and all other matters relating to Life, 
Health, and Happiness, will be given in this Journal. We 
believe that man may prolong his life much beyond the 
number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 
Please address all letters, post-paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Agents Wantep.—A few young men are wanted to can- 
vass for the American Phrenological and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals, and the Student. These works are universally popu- 
lar, and any one with a tolerable business capacity, cannot 
fail of doing a profitable business. We will also furnish 
traveling agents with our books, on the most liberai terms. 
For particulars address, post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


——_——— 


Buake’s Parent Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTE or sToNE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, a8 scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jy6t 


Boston Fema.Le Mepicat Scuoot, conducted by the Fe- 
male Medical Education Society. The seventh term will 
commence ou Wednesday, Noy. 5, 1851, and continue three 
months. Tuition, $25. Board in the city to be had at $2 
to $3 per week. The Society’s Report, giving particulars, 
can be obtained of the Secretary. Timoruy G1LBeERT, Pres- 
ident, SamurL Gregory, Secretary, 17 Cornhill, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—Sept. 2t. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
: PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


NUMBER III, 

Perhaps no faculty is more influential in 
the human mind than that of AppRoBaTtive- 
ness. _ Its effects on feeling and character are 
immense. To the majority of mankind in civ- 
ilized countries, the love of praise is the 
weak point, “the blind side.” Perhaps we 
ought to say that it is also the strong point, 
as it is an element in ambition which fires 
alike the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, 
the artisan, the lawyer, the physician, the 
poet, the author, the orator, the devotee of 
fashion, and even the ministers of religion, to 
excel, and to quaff the unction of prazse from 
the breath of popular favor. The error of so- 
ciety in respect to this faculty, arises from its 
predominant activity, and preverted energy. 
While man lives in society he should regard 
opinions and desire the favorable estimation of 





those around him. To gain the good wiil of 
society, we should aim to please. Not only is it 
necessary to be virtuous in fact, but we are 
in duty bound to appear so, and to make our 
actions and character palatable and accepta- 
ble to community. This faculty leads us to 
labor thus to make ourselves agreeable to, 
and popular with, society. ApPpROBATIVE- 
ness, like ALIMENTIVENESS, has been grossly 
abused by education—by the force of cus- 
tom. While it exists in proper strength and 
in harmony with the other faculties—while 
it is directed to proper objects, its manifesta- 
tions are pleasurable to its possessor, and pro- 
ductive of virtue and good order. But as it 
now exists in predominant strength and fe- 
vered activity, it makes a majority of man- 
kind slaves to perverted public sentiment—to 
a false standard of fashion—to fashion, right 
or wrong. The insatiable thirst to see and 
obtain a new fashion, and to be first in it, 
oceupies the attention of the wealthy class, 
while the laboring million greedily struggle 
to ape the folly of the rich in following in 
their wake. 


We would not crush this faculty, but al- 
low it such devefopment, in connection with 
all the other powers, as that it may blend 
with them in shading up the true picture of 
character. We would have it trained to act 
in obedience to the judgment and moral sense, 
and seek that approval which they will sanc- 
tion ;—then it is, that it becomes an aid to 
virtue, and a powerful arbiter of morality and 
public order. 

Perhaps greater errors do not exist in res- 
pect to the training of any faculty than are 


daily practiced in almost every family, upon 
APppPROBATIVENESS. It is inflamed in a thou- 
Is it large in the head of a little 
girl, and is she withal beautiful and interest- 
ing? Every person who is brought in con- 
tact with her, speaks of her beauty in her pre- 
sence, praises her good looks and pretty dress ; 
all she says and does is repeated and applaud- 
ed in her hearing, which cause makes her 
vain as a peacock—she becomes morbidly 
sensitive to applause, and imbibes it and lives 
upon it as she does the air she breathes. 
Send her to school gaily attired, and her good 
looks attract the attention and awaken the 
partiality of both teachers and fellow pupils ; 
she becomes a pet and favorite of all—her 
selfishness is regarded as smartness, and 
therefore it is indulged and tolerated—if she 
be too much elated with attentions to study, 
and therefore neglects her lessons, the teacher 
overlooks it—it certainly won’t do to reprove. 
such a pretty girl, and she is as sensitive to 
censure as to praise—she is popular without 
effort and caressed without deserving it. She 
may be wayward and vicious, sour and crab- 
bed in disposition, and prettiness excuses her 
faults—or a little flattery on the part of oth- 
ers smoothes her countenance and restores it 
to smiles. When she goes into society, she 
meets with flattery—seeks it, works for it— 
lives upon it—may be rude, fretful, and im- 
polite, yet her beauty palliates defects and 
captivates admiring associates. She goes to 
church, but her fevered APPROBATIVENESS 
makes her more attentive to the admiration 
of all observers, and more solicitous to dis- 
play gaudy dress and sparkling eyes than to 
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attend to the true object of worship; and 
thus, careless of social culture, she curbs not 
her selfish propensities, and fails to become 
truly polite and attentive to the wants and 
happiness of others—at school, equally indif- 
ferent to intellectual culture, she is shallow 
and barren in education—in morals, defective, 
because she has been praised and caressed 
without deserving it; and popular, without 
the exercise of moral feeling. 

If such a girl, so trained, becomes as a 
woman, selfish, fretful, peevish, ignorant, de- 
ceitful, hypocritical, vain and wanting in the 
nobler virtues of a wife and mother, who will 
be surprised? Who would not be surprised if 
the reverse were true ? 

Take another case. Suppose a little girl, 
with a plain face, not calculated to attract at- 
She never hears 
her mother say that she is beautiful; is not 
tricked out with showy dress ; is not flattered 
at school, and has nothing to do but to stu- 
dy—if she desires to gratify her ambition, 
she sees no way to do it, but excellence as a 
scholar and amiability of disposition. She 
goes into society, and, not being “ the observ- 


tention or win admiration. 


ed of all observers,” is not inflamed by vanity. 
To make herself acceptable, she must culti- 
vate and exempl.fy the amiable virtues. At 
church, she is attentive to moral and religious 
instruction ; at home industrious and domes- 
tic, and thereby becomes in character all that 
a woman ought to be; and all because Ap- 
PROBATIVENESS did not absorb or overpower 
all the other faculties, and thereby warp and 
derange her whole character. 

No faculty makes one so much a slave as 
this. When excessively strong and active, 
it pervades every thought—tinges every emo- 
tion, and modifies every action; gives a fe- 
verish susceptibility, and make its possessor 
keenly alive to all that effects the reputation, 
and eager to gain praise and popularity. 
Like ALimentivengss, this organ is enlarged 
by the food it feeds upon, and like that, becomes 
more and more a ruling element in proportion 
as one’s habits are calculated to excite it. 

Parents should never let this element in 
their children sleep, nor should they allow it 
to be lashed into absorbing wakefulness—like 
the fire on the hearth, it should be kept burn- 
ing—but not, like the conflagration, obtain 
the mastery and consume all. 

APPROBATIVENESS should not be made the 
sole nucleus of domestic influence. Indiscri- 
minate praise or censure is the only mode of 
influence brought to bear upon the conduct 





of the young, by the majority of parents and 
teachers, and the result is, this is the only 
conscience the child has, or at least one would 
suppose so, by the mode of treatment ad- 
dressed to her character. That which gains 
praise to her it is right; whatever brings censure 
and disgrace is wrong. Vice and irregularities 
which can be concealed from public know- 
ledge, are engaged in with greediness, and 
the sin consists merely in being found out— 
and virtue is only such, because it may win 
applause. Such minds, thus trained, are like 
a weathercock veering to the breeze of public 
sentiment, just or unjust, yielding with equal 
facility to popular ideas, whether based on 
truth or error. 
constant care should be taken to appeal to 
ConscientiovusnEss ; to the right and wrong 


In governing such minds, 


in principle ; to the reasoning faculties, and 
the fitness of things. Let them be trained to 
feel and know that no praise has value unless 
sanctioned by the abstract principles of rea- 
son, righteousness and truth. 

But the grand trouble is, that those who 
have APPROBATIVENESS large, and therefore 
feel that this furnishes the strongest hold on 
character, employ flattery almost exclusively 
as a means of influence. Their children in- 
heriting, from such parents, a strong suscepti- 
bility to praise, eagerly quaff the flood of flat- 
Thus, 
those who employ this element most, have 
children who should receive the least of its 
influence ; and those children who inherit but 
little, and require in their training a large de- 
gree of encouragement, are in a situation to 
receive too little. Now, it requires know- 
ledge of the philosophy of the mental facul- 
ties, to mete out to children, with such diver- 
sity of development, the proper kind of train- 
ing. We inust not conduct towards them 
always according to our feelings, but be guid- 
ed by the philosophy of mental organization, 
as applied to their peculiar developments. 
The key to the knowledge of human cha- 
racter is found in Phrenology, and this know- 
ledge applied to practical education, and to 
the development of the real motives of action, 
constitutes the grand lever of human im- 
provement and durable progress. 

Parents may labor earnestly for the proper 
training of their children without Phrenology 
to guide their course, but they “daub with 
untempered mortar,” and find their best ef- 
forts unequal to the high responsibility. 
Without a true philosophy of mind, educa- 
tion is mere guess-work and quackery. 


tery and become excessively vain. 





BIOGRAPHY AND CHARACTER OF 


DR. SPURZHEIM. 


In the life and character of the lamented Spurz- 
heim, we are at a loss which most to admire, the 
calm, clear, philosophic grasp of his intellect—the 
patient, self-sacrificing devotion of his life, for the 
benefit of science and of man—or the purity, ele- 
vation, and amiability of his disposition, exempli- 
fying, practically, the virtues inculcated by the 
Prince of Peace, in a life of universal urbanity and 
kindness to all—especially towards those, who, for 
the truth’s sake reviled him, for “he reviled not 
again.” 

He was a co-worker with Gall, and their lives 
and labors are blended like warp and woof. When 
the name of one is spoken it suggests the other ; 
and, like those of Castor and Pollux, they are seldom 
spoken separately. They are interlaced in the true 
philosophy of mind, and will go down the stream 
of time together, and be co-equally revered while 
the study of mind shall be valued, and talent and 
worth are prized by mankind. 

John Gasper Spurzheim was born December 31, 
1776, at Longwich, on the river Mozelle, a branch of 
the Rhine, within the bounds of the Prussian Em- 
pire, near the borders of France. His father was 
an agriculturist, and was a man of considerable 
standing in society. The son acquired the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek in his native village, and 
obtained a thorough collegiate education at the 
University of Treves, seven miles from the place 
of his nativity, which he entered in 1791, in the 
fifteenth year of his age. Being intended by his 
parents for the clerical profession, he entered upon 
the study of Divinity and Philosophy, of both of 
which branches he became a profound master. 

On leaving the university, Spurzheim repaired to 
Vienna, was received into the family of Count 
Spangen, who entrusted to him the education of his 
sons. At that time, Dr. Gall was an eminent 
physician in Vienna, and had under his charge 
many of the hospitals and other public institutions 
requiring medical superintendence. His own house 
was open to all who desired information respecting. 
his new discoveries. Spurzheim became deeply in- 
terested in Dr. Gall’s discoveries, and commenced 
to attend his lectures in 1799. He had made con- 
siderable advancement in medical studies, and 
having become well acquainted with Gall’s views 
on the anatomy and functions of the brain, he was 
associated with him as his assistant, and took 
special charge of the anatomical department; and 
in their public and private demonstrations, he al- 
ways made the dissections, and Gall explained them 
to the students. Spurzheim was thus early schooled 
under one of the best anatomist and physiologists 
of that or any age, and afterwards made many dis- 
coveries in the anatomy of the brain, as well as 
other important improvements, to which Dr. Gall 
was greatly indebted for his success, nor was he 
too proud or too selfish to acknowledge it. 

In 1802, the bigoted and tyranical goverment of 
Austria showed itself unworthy the brilliant lights 
in its midst, by prohibiting their lectures. For 
three years they remained in Vienna, remonstrating 
against the edict, but finding their effort unavailing, 
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that there was no longer any hope of propagating 
the new discoveries in Austria, determined to 
leave the empire. 

In 1805, they left Vienna for Berlin, where they 
repeated their anatomical demonstrations, in the 
presence of the medical professors and numerous 
auditors. Learned men were so much interested in 
the new philosophy of the brain, that outlines of 
it were published by Professor Bischoff, Dr. Kno- 
blanch, Mr. Blode, and Professors Reil and Loder, 
of Halle. 
men on the subject of their discoveries, we quote 
Professor Bischofi’s statement relative to the cele- 
brated Reil and Loder ;’—* The worthy Reil,” says 
he, “ who, as as profound anatomist, and a judicious 
physiologist, stands in no need of my commendation, 
has declared, that he has found more in the dissec- 
tions of the brain, performed by Gall, than he had 
conceived it possible for a man to discover in his 
whole life time! Loder, also, who certainly does 
not yield the palm to any living anatomist, says, in 
a letter to Professor Hufeland, ‘now that Gall has 
been to Halle, and I have had an opportunity not 
only of being present av his lectures, but of dissecting, 
along with him, nine human brains, and fourteeen 
brains of animals, I consider myself qualified to 


To show the opinion of these learned 


give au opinion regarding his doctrines. The dis- 
courses of Gall, on the anatomy of the brain, are of 
the highest importance—these, alone, would be suf- 
ficient to render the name of Gall immortal ; they 
are the most important that have been made in 
anatomy, since the discovery of the system of the 
absorbent vessels. The unfolding of the brain is 
an excellent thing. What have we not to expect 
from it, as well as the ulterior discoveries to which 
it opens the way. I am ashamed and angry with 
myself for having, like the rest, during thirty years, 
sliced down hundreds of brains as we cut a cheese, 
and for having missed seeing the forest on account 
of the great number of trees which it contained. 
But it serves no purpose to distress one’s self, or 
to be ashamed. The better way is to lend an ear 
to truth, and to learn what we do not know. [I ac- 
knowledge, with Reil, that I have found in Gall 
more than I believed it possible for a man to dis- 
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cover in his life-time. 
Such were the influences produced by their la- 
bors, on their way from the capital of tyranical and 
bigoted Austria, to Paris, where they arrived in the 
fall of 1807, and the succeeding winter, Dr. Gall, 
assisted by Spurzheim, delivered several courses of 
lectures and demonstrations in Paris, producing a 
profound impression on the minds of the Parisians. 
In May, 1808, they presented a joint memoir on the 
anatomy of the brain, containing an elaborate ex- 
position of their discoveries to the French institute. 
This was referred, by the institute, to a committee 
of five, with the celebrated Cuvier as the chairman. 
For the reasons stated in our sketch of Dr. Gall, in 
the last number, although their report favored Gall 
nd Spurzheim in some respects, was unjust in 
The following year, Gall and Spurz- 


| heim published an extended and critical re- 
ply to this report vindicating their claims to origi- 
nality, the utility of their discoveries, and the truth 
‘of their demonstrations, with so much vigor and 
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perspicuity that no answer to it was ever attempted 
ou the part of the institution. 

To show the tendency of some eminent anatomists 
to oppose the inroads of the German Doctors, upon 
their preconceived opinions, we quote a characteris- 
tic instance in the case of Dr. Vimont, an eminent 
French anatomist, who commenced his labors with 
the express purpose of refuting the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim. After immense exertions he 
was obliged to declare himself a Phrenologist, by 
the force of the very facts which he had collected 
to overthrow the science. It is stated that he had 
two thousand facts, more than twelve hundred 
skulls sawed open, wax casts of fifty brains, and 
three hundred designs, drawn out with the greatest 
accuracy. He worked with indefatigable industry 
during six years, and expended upwards of twelve 
thousand francs in procuring his specimens. Dr. 
Vimont, after all this labor to disprove the science, 
wrote a large work on Comparative Phrenology, in 
which, after speaking of the works of Gall, expres- 


‘ses his opinion of him thus:—“I saw that I had 


made acquaintance with a man removed above his 
fellow men; one of those whom envy is always 
eager to thrust aside from the position to which 
they are called by their genius, and against whom 
she employes the weapons of cowardice and hy- 
pocricy. The indifference which I at first entertain- 
ed for his writings, was soon converted into a feel- 
ing of profound veneration.” 

After having labored with Dr. Gallin getting out 
two volumes of their great wovk on the “ Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Nervous System in general, 
and of the Brain in Particular,” Spurzheim, ‘n 1813, 
separated from Dr. Gall, and they ever afterwards 
prosecuted their labors separately. Spurzheim 
visited Vienna, and in March 1814 he arrived in 
London, and soon delivered in that city his first 
course of lectures. About this time Dr. Spurz- 
heim published-his work on “ Physiognomy, in con- 
nection with Phrenology,” and also his “ Observa- 
tions on Insanity.” The first of these works was 
most virulently assailed inthe forty-ninth number 
of the Hdinburgh Review, by Dr. John Gordon, who 
applied to the doctrine which it expounded, the 
epithets of “Trash,” “dispicable trumpery,” “a 
collection of mere absurdities, without truth, con- 
nection, and consistency,” and “a piece of thorough 
quackery, from beginning to end.” 

Spurzheim intended to visit the Scottisl. Athens, 
but this article confirmed his resolution to do so, 
and probably hastened its execution. He procured 
but one letter of. introduction for that city, and 
that one was to the author of the vituperating 
essay. He visited him and obtained permission to 
dissect a brain in his presence, and, as the author 
himself was a lecturer on anatomy, the dissection 
took place in his lecture-room. The room was as 
full as it could be by reserving every alternate seat, 
that Dr. Spurzheim could carry around the brain to 
every spectator. Then with the Ldinburgh Review 
in one hand and a brain in the other, he manfully 
opposed fact and demonstration to assertion. Many 
saw, or thought they saw jibres—there sat the 
writer of the article, still believing, or hugging his 
assertions in the Review, but the sharp sighted and 
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learned audience believed the anatomist; and that 
day won over near five hundred witnesses to the 
jibrous structure of the white substance of the 
brain, while it drew off a large portion of the ad- 
miring pupils from Dr. Gordon’s lectures. 

Thus aided by success, on his entrance into Scot- 
land, Dr. Spurzheim opened a course of lectures, on 
the anatomy and functions of the brain, and its 
connection with the mind. He thus created a focal 
center, from which Phrenology has been dissemi- 
nated throughout Britain. Men of the clearest 
philosophical minds, and many of profound and 
varied learning, listened to his teachings with un- 
affected admiration, and became thorough conyerts 
to his doctrines, among whom George Combe may 
be named, whose character and writings will be re- 
vered and treasured by coming generations, when 
Gordon, and other opposers of truth, will be for- 
gotten, or remembered only to be pitied or de- 
spised. 

Dr. Spurzheim remained three years, at this 
time, in Great Britain, and visited many of the 
large towns in Scotland, Ireland, and England, and 
delivered lectures in the cities of Bath, Bristol, 
Cork, Dublin, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and London. 
His doctrines aroused the conservative to a state of 
feverish alarm, at the bold innovation upon their 
time-honored dogmas, and called forth some of the 
most bitter and yituperative attacks that ever dis- 
graced the pages of areview. Dr. Spurzheim was 
induced to publish a reply to these objections, in 
which he completely exposed the ignorance, the 
sophistry, and reckless presumption of these critics. 
Such was its candor and abiliiy, that it commanded 
the admiration of all unbiased minds, and evemthe 
respect of his opponents. It is worthy of remark, 
that Phrenology was not put forth to the world by 
adventurous speculators and charlatans, who had 
nothing of reputation to lese, and who might, by 
astonishing the credulous, gain notoriety, and fleece 
their dupes to enrich themselves—but it was dis- 
covered and promulgated by profound thinkers, 
patient philosophers, eminent anatomists—men of 
established reputation and learning, and those who 
had, in their profession, character and attainments, 
a sure guarantee of honor, wealth, and distinction, 
They were men capable of meeting the objeciions 
of the most learned and philosophical on their own 
ground, and refuting them by an appeal to nature 
and truth. 


In 1817, Spurzheim returned to London and de- 
livered a second course of lectures, and became a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in that 
city. In July, of this year, he returned to Paris 
and married a widow, Madame Perier, and so at- 
tached were her relatives to this amiable man, that 
they induced him to make that city his home. The 
press of France, at this time, was comparatively 
free, and the progress of truth was not openly op- 
posed by the goverment. He delivered his lectures 
to very large and intelligent audiences, and was 
prosperous and happy. Mrs. Spurzheim had three 
daughters before her second marriage. Dr. Spurz- 
heim never had any children of his own, His wife 
was a woman of tender attachment, true humility, 
and conscious power of mind, which excited at once 
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respect, affection, and confidence. She entered fully 
into her husbands pursuits, and aided him by her 
uncommon skill in drawing. She was, also, an adept 
in Phrenology, which, with her affectionate sympa- 
thy, made her one of the most desirable compan- 
ions for him, and to her he was devotedly attached. 

While residing in Paris, Dr. Spurzheim published 
several works in the French language—one on In- 
sanity, one on Education, and one on Phrenology. 
The French Goverment, in its consummate wisdom, 
had prohibited the delivery of all lectures, without 
its special permission. Dr. Spurzheim determined 
to revisit England, and, as an additional inducement, 
a Phrenological Society had been formed in Lon- 
don, of which Dr. Elliotson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of Great Britain, was Presi- 
dent. He arrived in London in March, 1825, and 
commenced two courses of lectures in different 
parts of the city. Puplic opinion had materially 
changed since his former visit; and several of the 
leading papers spoke very favorably of his labors. 
The Medico-Chirurgical Review of April, 1825, al- 
luded to the subject of Phrenology as follows :— 
“While we award the meed of praise to our own 
countrymen, we must not be insensible to the ge- 
nius, talents, and acquirements of an illustrious 
foreigner, who, after an absence of more than ten 
years, has again appeared among us. Every body 
knows the illiberal treatment which Dr. Spurzheim 
received in the ‘ intelletual city, when last in these 
islands. Time has worked a wonderful change in 
He has been hailed in this metropolis 
with distinguished marks of respect and attention, 
and he is now lecturing to crowded audienees, which 
evince the most intense interest in every observation 
that falls from the professor's lips.” 


his favor. 


In 1826, Dr. Spurzheim visited the University of 
Cambridge, where he was received with very 
marked respect, and honored with the most respec- 
table audiences. In Bath and Bristol he also lec- 
tured with great success; the managers of the lit- 
erary institutions, of each place, acknowledging 
that no other lecturer had created so great an in- 
terest. He delivered, in 1828, another course of 
lectures at the London Institution, which was at- 
tended by more than seven hundred auditors. He 
complied with an urgent request to visit Edinburgh, 
and arrived there in January, 1828. The cold in- 
difference, the silent contempt, and the coarse ridi- 
cule, exhibited in 1817, were now exchanged for 
sincere respect, profound attention, and anxious 
cordiality. He delivered two popular courses of 
lectures, attended by audiences the most respecta- 
ble—and a course to a large class of the medical 
profession. But the most interesting incident of all 
was a dinner given in honor of Dr. Spurzheim, by 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. Among the 
most conspicuous Phrenologists present on that oc- 
casion were, George Combe, Esq., Sir G. S. Mac- 
kensie, Hon. D. D. J. Haliburton, P. Neill, LL. D., 
Dr. Andrew Combe, and J. Simpson, Esq. 


Mr. Combe, after proposing the health of Dr. 
Spurzheim, and avowing the great pleasure he took 
in repeating that he owed everything he possessed 
in the science to him, proceeded to address the 
company in the following eloquent strain:—“ How 


would we rejoice to sit at the table with Galileo, 
Harvey, or Newton, and pay them the homage of 
our gratitude and respect; and yet we have the 
felicity to be in company with an individual whose 
name will rival theirs in brilliancy and duration ; to 
whom ages unborn will look with fond admiration 
as the first great champion of this magnificient 
discovery—as a partner in honor, in courage and 
in toil, with Dr. Gall—as a rival in genius of him by 
whose master-mind the science of man started into 
existence. Dr. Spurzheim, my friends, is an histor- 
ical personage ;—a glory dwells on that brow that 
will never wax dim, and which will one day illu- 
minate the civilized world. His greatness is all 
moral and intellectual, like the sun of a long and 
resplendent day. Spurzheim, at his rising, was 
obscured by the mists of prejudice and envy ; but, 
in ascending, he has looked over and dispersed 
them. His reputation has become brighter and 
brighter, as men have gazed upon, and scrutinized 
his doctrines and his life. No violence and no an- 
guish tarnish the laurels that flourish on his brow. 
The recollections of his labors are all elevating and 
ennobling ; and, in our applause, he hears not the 
voice of vain adulation, but a feeble overture to a 
grand strain of admiration, which a grateful pos- 
terity will one day sound to his name.” 


Dr. Spurzheim was so deeply affected by these 
remarks, that he could scarcely give utterance to his 
feeling. After some hesitation, he rose and made 
the following impressive and affecting reply :-—*I 
never felt so much before, gentlemen, the want of 
mental powers necessary to express the gratifica- 
tion and gratitude I feel. This day is to me a day 
of joy, which I never hoped to see. My joy would 
be complete, were Dr. Gall among us. Dr. Gall 
and myself often considered together about the fu- 
ture admission of our doctrines. Though we relied 
with confidence on the invariable laws of the Crea- 
tor, we, however, never expected to see them, zn 
our life-time, admitted to such a-degree as they 
really are. I often placed my consolation IN MAN 
BEING MORTAL, or in future generations, to whom it 
is generally reserved to take up new discoveries; 
BUT WE ARE MORE FORTUNATE.” 


In 1828, he lectured in Glasgow and in Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Leeds, and other large towns in 
England. Near the close of this year, he was 
sorely afflicted by the death of his wife. So great 
was the effect of this affliction on Dr. Spurzheim 
that he ceased almost entirely to labor for the sci- 
ence for nearly two years. Having previously 
pledged himself to the Dublin Phrenological So- 
ciety to visit that city, and give another course of 
lectures. This pledge he proceeded to redeem in 
the spring of 1830. Ata public dinner given to 
his honor, in Dublin, the Rev. Dr. Drummond euolo- 
gized the science, and their distinguinhed guest. 
Having alluded to the names of Galileo, Newton, 
and Locke, with reference to the opposition to new 
discoveries, closed his remarks as follows :—“ Should 
any new science spring up, and come like another 
revelation from heaven, to pour a flood of light on 
the world of mind—to penetrate the dark recesses 
of thought—to display all the exquisite machinery 
of the brain—to tread the labyrinth of intellect, 





and unfold the matchless wisdom and benevolence 
of the Creator, in the construction of man; should 
such a science ever appear, and should its great ex- 
pounder and demonstrater be seen among us, I 
dare venture to affirm, that he would have a just 
claim: to be classed with those illustrious sages who 
have been named—a claim founded not on his hav- 
ing the same exalted ideas of God, and all moral 
and religious truth, than on his being animated by 
the same sublime spirit of philosophy. Yes, he 
would be a cogenial spirit—a kindred star in their 
magnificent constellation. Such a science has ap- 
peared—such a man is among us—and you already 
anticipate the name of the esteemed und eloquent 
advocate and founder of the unlooked-for science, 
Dr. Spurzheim, who this day honors our company 
by his presence.” ; 

In the autumn of 1831, Dr. Spurzheim returned 
to Paris, where he lectured, the ensuing winter. 
But what a change had taken place during his ab- 
sence. Dr. Gall was sleeping with the dead, but his 
doctrines had taken a new life. A Phrenological 
society had been formed, consisting of more than 
one hundred members, sixty of whom were physi- 
cians, numbering among its members many of the 
most distinguished men in the profession of medi- 
cine, philosophy, and law, with some of both Cham- 
bers of the Legislature. The celebrated Andral, 
Blondeau, Broussais, and Cloquet, were among the 
number, 


It was the intention of Dr. Spurzheim to spend 
the residue of his life in Paris—to live and die with 
the relatives of his wife, who clung to him with ar- 
dent attachment, but this resolution was over-ruled 
by pressing invitations from Boston, and other 
cities of the United States, to visit the new world, 
and plant the true science of mind on the soil of 
freedom. Accordingly, on the 20th of June, 1832, 
he sailed from Havre and arrived in New York on 
the 4th of August. The cholera prevailing at that 
time in New York, he left, on the 11th, for New 
Haven, where he remained five days, attending the 
commencement exercises of Yale College, and dis- 
secting a brain for the instruction of several medi- 
cal men. On the 16th he proceeded to Hartford— 
visited the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the Insane 
Retreat; and the State Prison at Wethersfield, where 
he examined the heads of Teller, and the colored 
man Cesar, who, afterwards, murdered the keeper, 
Mr. Hoskins, for which they were executed in 1833 
Dr. Spurzheim advised the warden that he would 
have trouble with these men, which proved too true, 
in less than six months. 


His arrival in Boston, on the 20th of August, was 
announced with joy in the public journals, and 
awakened a general curiosity among all classes to 
see the illustrious visitor. He was soon honored 
with a call from many of the most distinguished 
citizens of Boston, His first appearance in this 
country, before a public audience, was at a meeting 
of the American Institute, in the Representative’s “4 
Hall. Here, at the request of that literary institu: | 
tion, he delivered a lecture on Education. Notice — 
that he was to speak called together an immense 
audience, who listened to the great expounder of 
nature’s laws, with the most profound attention. 








On the 17th of September, he commenced a course 
of eighteen lectures on Phrenology, at the Boston 
Athenzaum, and soon after, another course at 
Harvard University, in Cambridge. These lec- 
tures occupied six evenings in the week. Besides 
these, he gave, on each alternate afternoon, a course 
of lectures before the medical faculty, and other 
professional gentlemen of Boston, on the Anatomy 
of the Brain. His public lectures, both in Boston 
and at the University, excited the most intense in- 
terest, and attracted, alike, the fashionable, the 
learned, the eminent in science, the aged, the young, 
the Christian, and the skeptic; and all were alike 
profoundly silent, under the magic power of the 
lecturer. “The simplicity of his style. of present- 
ing truth, his unaffected and amiable manners, his 
rigid adherance to facts, and his candid discussion 
of doctries, all bespoke the Christian and_philoso- 
~ pher.” 


“ During the day-time, Dr. Spurzheim was mostly 
engaged in visiting the various institutions of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and returning the calls of friends. 
In his visits to the prisons and institutions of benefi- 
cence, he uniformly discovered great interest for the 
welfare of man, by his observations and inquiries 
with respect to all the details of discipline, peculi- 
arities, and results. 
Quincy, he was present at the exercises of Harvard 
University, on commencement day, and attended 
those of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on the follow- 
ing day.” 


On invitation from President 


But the incessant labors of Dr. Spurzheim were 
too great for his health, though he had a very 
strong and vigorous constitution. Change of cli- 
mate, protracted exposure to the evening air, and 
over-exertion, brought on a general debility, and 
finally an attack of fever. Death had commenced 
its work, and neither the best medical aid, nor the 
kindest attention of friends, could avert the fatal 
stroke, and, on the 10th of November, 1882, he 
calmly yielded up his spirit. 

“The death of Spurzheim was regarded as a 
public loss, and all felt that they were mourners— 
that they had lost a friend and benefactor. The 
death of no other individual in Boston ever caused 
so deep sympathy, or awakened such universal in- 
terest.” He was honored with a public funeral, at 
the “ Old South Church,” where the Rev. Dr. Follen 
delivered an impressive oration. An immense con- 
course was present, and it seemed as if all were 
mourners who followed his remains to their resting 
place in Mount Auburn. A monument has been 
erected over his grave, near the entrance to that 
beautiful cemetry, by the munificence of William 


a sufficient epitaph—simply, “ SpurzHerm.” 

The following Ode was composed by the Rey. 
John Pierpont, for the occasion of his obsequies, 
and it expresses, alike truthfully, the grief for his 
loss, and the admiration of the life, character, and 


, a of its subject :— 


ODE ON SPURZHEIM. 


Stranger, there is bending o’er thee, 
Many an eye with sorrow wet ; 

All our stricken hearts deplore thee, 
Who that knew thee can forget ? 


Sturgess of Boston, bearing on it, as an inscription, 
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Who forget what thou hast spoken ? 
Who, thine eye—thy noble frame? 
But, that golden bowl is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’gleaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou dost rest: 

*Tis in love we bear thee thither, 

’ To thy mourning mother’s breast. 

For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 

To the lessons thou has taught us, 
Can we give thee but a gruve? 


Nature’s priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine? 

Friend of man—of God, the servant, 
Advocate of truths Divine; 

Taught and charm’d as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be: 

But while waiting round thee, Brother, 
For thy light—’tis dark with thee. 





Dark with thee !—no; thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love—shall give thee greater 
Light than Earth’s—as Earth withdraws. 
To thy God, thy god-like spirit, 
Back we give in filial trust: 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—sBuT WE Must. 

America had hoped to see and hear this great 
and good man, and learn the noblest of all sciences 
from his lips; but when the sad news, that those 
lips were hushed in death, was spread through the 
land, a general gloom pervaded the continent. 
When the news of his death reached France and 
Great Britain, it caused a thrilling sensation. We 
cannot, perhaps, give a better idea of the love and 
admiration in which he was held, or the sorrow 
caused by his death, than by giving an extract of a 
speech before the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. 

James Simpson, Esq., President of the society, 
after announcing Spurzheim’s death, said :—* The 
death of Dr. Gall, the great founder of Phrenology, 


was not without its alleviations. He had run his 
course, and fell like a shock of corn fully ripe. 
Above all, Dr. Spurzheim, his great pupil, survived, 
heir of all his master’s wealth, and richer than even 
that master in treasures of his own. But Dr. 
Spurzheim, himself, is now snatched away—in the 
midst of his usefulness—at the summit of his 
power—about to pour the true philosophy of man 

like a flood of light, on the trans-Atlantic world, 
This is indeed a blow, almost devoid of alleviation 

And yet hope deserts us not. To his own genius, 
we owe the discovery of the organ of Hops, and a 
beautiful exposition of its function. As we bend 
over his early grave, a ray breaks forth even from 
that dark abode. America has celebrated his ob- 
sequies with public honors, and ranks him with the 
illustrious dead. Europe will sanction the award. 
His philosophic page will live, and even pride and 
prejudice will look into the philosophy, when the 
philosopher, whom they shunned when alive, is no 
more. Galileo, Newton, and Harvey, were all des- 
tined to teach from the tomb. So are Spurzheim and 
Gall; they too, are among the great departed, ‘who 
though dead, yet speak,’ and many a kindred ge- 
nius will yet arise to listen to their voice. The 
minds already laboring in the great work, by them 
bequeathed, will be stimulated by the very thought 
that they are bereft of their leaders. A hand to 
grasp all the inheritance, may not be; but there 
does live a prophet* who will wear gracefully the 
mantle that has now descended upon him. May 
all of us promote, by all that in us lies, the causx for 
which he lived, and in which he died. His labors 
were as expansive as they were indefatigable—no 
scope was too great for him—he had gone to add 
the new world to the old, in one wide empire of 
truth, Alas! that America’s first tribute to her 





* George Combe. 
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illustrious guest should be a grave and a monu- 
ment! Be her's the care and custody of his 
honored remains ; the spirit of his genius is every- 
where—HIS MEMORY IS THE CHERISHED LEGACY OF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


TRADES FOR BOYS. 


One-half of the misery among men in civ- 
ilized society arises from a want of pleasant 
Persons without 
some reputable and permanent trade or occu- 
pation, are left at the mercy of circumstances, 
and while they remain uncontaminated by 
temptations to vice, gain at best but a preca- 
rious subsistence. 


and profitable employment. 


The slightest change in 
affairs around them throws them out of em- 
ploy, and leaves them exposed to evil and 
selfish passions, and makes them an easy prey 
to the seductions of vicious and unprincipled 
men. 

Want, is a sore temptation to the conscience 
and to the sense of honor; and when one is 
willing to work and cannot find even labor to 
do for a just compensation, he naturally feels 
that in some manner he is deprived of his 
rights; that the world owes him a living, and 
he sells his virtue as cheaply as did Esau his 
birthright. Idle hands and a hungry stomach 
know no law, but that of necessity, and what 
wonder is it that statutes crumble before the 
pinchings of hunger and destitution ? 


It is a duty which society owes to its mem- 
bers that all, especially the weak and the 
thriftless, be provided with the means of earn- 
ing an honest support. If all who are deem- 
ed reputable, would study the character of 
their children and provide them with an oc- 
cupation suited to their capacities, much sub- 
sequent misery and crime would be prevented. 
Many parents appear careless respecting the 
future pursuits of their sons. Many are 
ushered into manhood with no visible means 
of support, because, perchance their parents 
are able at present to allow them to grow up 
in idleness. They may receivea tolerable, or 
even a good scholastic education; but they 
have no fixed or settled means of earning a 
dinner or a pair of boots. <A fire or a failure 
may make beggars of their parents, and pros- 
pective outcasts of their sons. 

Every human being, ch or poor, should 
know how to earn a subsistence—should be 
trained to some reliable and useful pursuit. 
We like the sense and spirit of the rich man 
whose daughter was sought in marriage by a 
young man who was also rich, but who had 
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been educated to no profession or trade, by 
means of which, he could support a family. 
The old gentleman said, “I have only one 
objection to the match, viz.: you have no 
trade. If you will learn some useful trade, 
you may have my daughter.” Surprised at 
so strange a declaration, yet determined not 
to lose the object of his affections, the young 
man had the sense and manliness to under- 
take the task, and in fewer months than Jacob 
served years for Rachel, he returned with a 
beautiful willow-basket made by his own 
hands, and claimed his bride. 


The bridegroom invested his capital in the 
mercantile house of his father-in-law, and in 
a few years, by unfortunate events, they lost 
their entire property, He then fell back upon 
his trade, and in a few years had so extended 
his business, that he kept a large manufactory 
and store, supported both families and accu- 
mulated a large fortune. Then he understood 
the value of such a trade, as poverty would 
not prevent him from setting up, and fully 
recognized the wisdom of the restriction laid 
on him by his father-in-law “ to learn a trade.” 

In a free country like ours, where so much 
work is to be done, no one need be idle, 
hungry, or disreputable, who are able to work, 

We say then to parents, give your boys 
some good, substantial trade, if you would 
ensure their success in life, and guard them 
against vice and degradation. That there are 
vast differences in the value of the different 
trades, to those who follow them, there can 
be no doubt; some although highly essential 
to society, being so simple as to require little 
skill, become overdone, and one can barely 
make a living by them—while others, in skill- 
ful hands, ensure an ample competency. 
Many fail to sueceed, because they are put to 
trades for which they are not adapted. He 
who ought to be a blacksmith, is apprenticed 
to a tailor, a jeweler, or some other sedentery 
occupation ; and finds himself ill-adapted to 
the business, and that to him, which crushes 
his ambition, lowers the tone of his body and 
mind, and after having served out his “ time” 
and perhaps made an ineffectual attempt to 
succeed in business, becomes discouraged at 
thirty, and gives up. Some, who have great 
energy of character and elasticity of disposi- 
tion, out-grow a wasted apprenticeship, and 
after the age of twenty-five adopt a new yo- 
cation, and succeed in it. « 


It is of the highest importance to select the 
right trade for each individual. Most boys 


have talent for some description of mechanical 
business, but as some trades vary widely in 
their character—one requiring an order of 
talent quite different from an other, the pecu- 
liar talent possessed should be compared with 
that which each kind of business requires, and 
the tastes and general disposition of the boy 
should be consulted, before the business be 
selected. Some have good, plain, practical 
talent, a strong and ardent temperament, and 
like out-of-door, stirring, muscular business. 
Such would succeed as masons and carpenters. 
Another has very large ConsrRucTIVENESS, 
an excellent perception of proportion, and is 
fond of complicated pursuits, and would suc- 
ceed as an engineer or machinest. Another, 
has a light body, keen perception, a mental 
temperament, large Ipzatiry and moderate 
DeEstTRUCTIVENESS and CoMBATIVENESS. Such 
persons dislike rugged work, are averse to 
grappling with stern, muscular business, and 
would succeed as engravers, printers, tailors, 
jewelers, or manufacturers of light articles of 
taste and elegance. In iron they would pre- 
fer to make cutlery, locks, &c., instead of an- 
chors, or horse shoes; in wood, cabinet work, 
rather than general carpentry; in articles of 
texture, silks, ribands, lawns and lace, rather 
than sail-cloth and other strong and coarse 
fabrics; in stone working, sculpture and monu- 
mental work would be preferred to common 
stone cutting. Persons having a vital-motive 
temperament, large ComBativeNEss, Firm- 
ness and DestrucrivEnEss, love heavy work, 
where more strength than polish is required, 
and they become, from choice, our miners, 
founders, forgemen, seamen, shipwrights, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, &c.; add to this com- 
bination, large Orprr and IpEatiry, and they 
are adapted to engine-building and other 
works requiring precision, exactitude and 
beauty, in connection with ponderous strength. 
From the foregoing, it will be apparent, that 
to ensure to a boy a business in which he can 
succeed, and which at the same time will con- 
fer pleasure in its pursuit, it is of essential im- 
portance to select such a trade as will be 
adapted to his temperament and peculiar cast 
of mind. 


Two persons, side by side, may fail to suc- 
ceed in different pursuits, who, could they ex- 


, change trades, would not only have pleasure 


and pride in their prosecution, but succeed to 
admiration. 


Having studied the tastes, talents, and 
adaption of the boy respecting an occupation, 
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the next question which should engage the 
attention of the parent, relates to the value 
and importance of the different trades. As 
a general thing, we think it best for a boy to 
learn some business in which he will be able, 
from the earnings of a few years, and the 
credit that faithfulness, skill and talent will 
give, to set up for himself. One becomes 
more of a man to be his own master, unless 
he can work his way into a large manufactory 
and assume a station of responsibility and im- 
portance superior to what his unaided talent 
and capital could open for him, in a small busi- 
ness by himself. 

The first of all occupations is AGRIcUL- 
TURE; as from that, man must gain his bread. 
Every youth, next to his scholastic education, 
should, if possible, be trained in practical 
agriculture so as to be able to work a farm 
with success. 


The first of all mechanical trades, without 
question, is that of the BLacxsmiry, as on it 
depend all, or nearly all other trades and oc- 
cupations for tools to work with. The farmer, 
the shipwright, the carpenter, the mason, the 
schoemaker, the jeweler, the dentist, the tailor, 
all, all must be preceded by the worker in 
metals. A man could mold rude clay ves- 
sels with his hands and bake them with dry, 
fallen branches, without acknowledging his 
indebtedness to the smith; but the very next 
step taken in manufactures and civilization 
calls on the blacksmith, and that call is mul- 
tiplied and elevated with every future step of 
advancement. Moreover, almost every sober, 
industrious blacksmith, does more than to 
merely make a good living. Few persons 
need much blacksmith-work who are not able 
to pay. The blacksmith has his trade all to 
himself, as every body cannot dabble in it, as 
they can in many other trades. Finally, it 
can never run down. Iron is becoming more 
in use every year, and every house, horse, 
wagon, wheelbarrow, ship, steamboat, locomo- 
tive, car, water-wheel, machine or engine, 
must have more or less of the work of the 
blacksmith. 


The trade next in importance is ARcHITECT- 
ure. Houses and ships will ever be needed, 
and as civilization and wealth advance archi- 
tecture will be held in increasing demand and 
repute. Besides, building is a vigorous, man- 
ly, healthy and remunerative business. It 
can never go out of fashion, while the sun or 
the rain, the summer's heat and winter’s cold 
continue to beat upon the earth, nor while 


rivers and oceans continue to be traversed. 
The various trades which produce clothing, 
perhaps stand next in importance. The labor 
and skill of the tanner, the shoemaker, the 
hatter, the manufacturers of woolen, cotton, 
and linen goods, buttons, thread, hooks and 
eyes, pins, needles, &c., and the tailor, must 
always be in demand. 

Some of these trades should be pursued by 
those who have more mind than bodily force ; 
by those who are lame and otherwise under 
the necessity of refraining from vigorous toil. 
There are very many trades the products of 
which minister to the conveniences and deco- 
rations of life, and which are dependent for 
prosperity upon the fancy or caprice of man- 
kind. These are liable to great fluctuations 
according to the current whim of the hour, 
exposed constantly to be affected by fashion, 
and always seriously deranged at every 
scarcity of money. 

A cheapness of the farmer’s products is 
always occasioned by asuperabundance of the 
crop, so that his income is not injuriously af- 
fected. Very high prices, which indicate a 
scarcity, are by no means desirable to the 
farming interest at large, if they take a just 
view of the subject. Those who produce the 
substantial every day necessities of life—those 
not affected by fashion, fancy, or aredundant 
purse, are sure of success, if skill and indus- 
try are brought into the business, and the 
trades be not overrun by a competition of 
surplus artisans or producers. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN PHRE- 


NOLOGY AND INSANITY. 
BY Hes <SUTTOLPH, (M.D. 
Sup. of the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum. 

For the purpose of this inquiry, it will be assum- 
ed that Phrenology is the true science of mind, and 
therefore, that it bears a direct and important rela- 
tion to insanity. 

This science teaches that the mind is a perfect 


. whole, but made up of many parts or faculties; 


that these faculties are primitive, peculiar powers, 
that they differ in strength, relative and absolute 
in different persons, and finally, that they depend 
upon the brain for their manifestation. Phrenolo- 
gy, then, is the science of the healthy functions of 
the brain, or the physiology of that organ. 

Insanity is the term used to signify the pervert- 
ed or deranged state of the mental functions, and 
is embraced in the pathology of the same organ. 

Phrenology bears the same relation to insanity, 
that physiology does to pathology. 

To give a brief outline of the relations between 
this science and insanity, and to point out in a gene- 
ral way its practical bearings upon the subject, is 
all that is now contemplated. 


For a full discussion of the subject, a volume 
would be required; and also the possession and 
exercise of enlarged powers of mental analysis 
and discrimination, and minute knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the brain, and nervous 
system generally. 

The truth of Phrenology being admitted, no proof 
or argument is required to establish the importance 
of a correct knowledge and application of its prin- 
ciples by those engaged in conducting the moral 
treatment of the insane, and it may be added with 
equal propriety, by all those concerned in the gui- 
dance and training of the human faculties, whether 
acting in the capacity of parents, guardians, men- 
tal and moral, or even religious instructors :—in- 
deed, the knowledge of the true science of mind, is 
indispensable to the attainment of the greatest suc- 
cess and highest enjoyment, in any and all the de- 
partments of life. That persons have succeeded to 
a certain extent in many of the stations alluded to, 
without a knowledge of its principles, and perhaps 
while even opposing and ridiculing the science, is 
true; and yet this fact forms no real objection to 
the ground here taken; for, if without this know- 
ledge good has resulted, how much greater good 
would have been secured, and how much farther 
advanced would have been the race of man in the 
attainments of science, literature and art; in civil 
government, and in the moral and religious senti- 
ments, had the different classes of the human facul- 
ties always received the training best adapted for 
their full development, and harmonious exercise. 

But to proceed in stating the relations of the 
science to the subject in question. 

For convenience of description its bearings will 
be considered in reference to the prevention, diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental disease. 

Prevention or Insanity.—To this branch of 
the inquiry alone might be given the space alloted 
to the entire essay, so numerous, varied and impor- 
tant are the means suggested by Phrenology, for 
preventing this disease. The first and indispensa- 
ble condition to mental soundness, is the possession 
of a well-proportioned healthy brain, and to secure 
it, phrenology suggests that due attention be paid 
to the laws of hereditary descent, and to those of 
health generally. For practical directions for se- 
curing the desired results, through the application 
of phrenological and physiological laws, reference 
is made to the various systematic treatises relating 


' to these sciences. 


Next th importance to the possession of a well 
formed and healthy brain, is the education, or train- 
ing of the faculties. In this is embraced not only 
such instruction as is necessary in acquiring know- 
ledge of the various arts and sciences, such as 
painting, sculpture, language, music, mathematics, 
etc., but also, such prolonged and systematic use of 
the faculties, as is calculated to excite and strength- 
en the weak calm and repress the over strong, and 
confirm each class, and the individuals of the va- 
rious classes, in the tendency to concerted and har- 
monious action. Finally, a direct acquaintance 
with the principles of phrenology, and a cordial 
and implicit obedience to their dictates, are also 
indispensable to the full attainment of its proffered 
securities against disease, 
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A knowledge of this science gives to every re- 
flecting man, an intimate knowledge of his own fa- 
culties, by which means he is forewarned of dan- 
ger and avoids the circumstances likely to disturb 
the equilibrium of his powers: or if, perchance, he 
is occasionally surrounded by adverse influences, 
from which there can be no escape, he is thereby 
better prepared to submit to their effects ; and if 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the sci- 
ence, will do so, evincing the calmness of the Philo- 
sopher and the patience of the Christian. Can any 
thing be conceived better adapted to prevent 
insanity than the habitual exercise of faculties thus 
trained for action or for Christian submission under 
trial ’— American Journal of Insanity. 


The above is an extract from an address before 
the Association of Medical Superintendents of Ame- 
rican Institutions for the Insane at their session at 
Utica, in May last. Its author, like all others of 
his station, who adopt the Phrenological philosophy 
of insanity, is eminently successful in his treatment 
of the insane. The New Jersey Asylum, under his 
management, is obtaining an eminent celebrity. 
The lamented Woodward and Brigham, and Dr. 
Rockwell, of the Vermont Insane Hospital, and 
Dr. Nichols, of Bloomingdale Asylum, have pursued 
the same course, guided by the same science, and 
we hold them up to the world as worthy examples in 
the treatment of insanity, and yet some persons who 
profess wisdom, learning and intelligence, ask us, 
what respectable physicians believe in Phrenolo- 
gy? We answer, all who have candidly examined 
it, and especially those whose business it is to treat 
those whose minds are affected. These are the 
very physicians to know, experimentally, the truth 
and utility of Phrenology. 


Physio 
THE OSGOOD FAMILY. 


[In regard to our remarks in the August number 
on “The death of little May,” to which the follow- 
ing communication from our friend, her father, has 
reference, it gives us great pleasure to say, in 
justice to ourselves and all concerned, that on read- 
ing the notice of the early death of this gifted child 
of genius from the J/irror, we neglected to observe 
who had the care of her training, and merely spoke 
our regret for her death in a general warning to 
parents against “hot-bed training,” with no inten- 
tion, of course, to wound the feelings, or to under- 
rate the wisdom of those who had the charge of 
that particular child. Our remarks were aimed at 
the common ignorance of society on the subject of 
managing precocious minds and delicate bodies, 
Where one such child is properly trained in body 
and restrained in mind, ninety-nine are encouraged, 
praised and stimulated to study and mental labor, 
and badly managed bodily, wholly through igno- 
rance of, or careless inattention to, the laws of 
PuysIo.oey. 

We are rejoiced, however, to be informed that at 
the Spingler Institute, the laws of Puystotogy are 
well understood and faithfully applied to the edu- 








iological Department, 
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cation of those who are precocious in mind and de- 
licate in body. Being thus informed of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s mode of treating his pupils, we still maintain 
that the laws of Puysrotoay haye not been fully 
observed by the proximate or remote progenitors of 
that delicate child in respect to her organization, or 
she would doubtless have lived, casualties excepted, 
to a good old age. This is an ordinance of nature, 
and cannot be revoked. Now the truth is, both 
parents were very delicately organized, and the 
children inherited similar constitutions, together 
with that ethereality and high wrought activity of 
mind so pre-eminently possessed by the mother; for, 
be it remembered, that the superinduced states of 
mind of the parents appear as natural conditions in 
the child. A temporary state of melancholy on the 
part of parents, or of anxiety, or extra care or solici- 
tude, of joyous prosperity, of ambition, of ill temper, 
of energy and thrift, of hatred and quarrelsomeness, 
as well as that of high toned mental excitement in 
connection with study, reflection, or efforts of imagi- 
nation, are enstamped upon children by hereditary 
transmission as leading, permanent mental qualities. 
It is almost impossible, by training, to counteract 
the effects of such inherited mental activity; yet 
vigorous exercise in the open air, proper diet, and 
as quiet a state of the mind as can be induced, are 
the proper modes of lessening the evils of such 
badly balanced organizations. 

To avoid the violation of the physical law, the 
temperament and constitution of those uniting in 
marriage should be carefully studied in the light of 
PuysroLoey, with direct reference to the healthiness 
and longevity of children. Such excessive mental 
activity, as that possessed by the late lamented 
mother of “little May,” if united by marriage with 
a strong constitution, would produce in offspring the 
combined qualities of strength and activity with a 
fair prospect of health, energy, talent, and long life. 
In this way a proper balance of constitution, mental 
and physical, is restored, and those progenitorial 
violations of physiological law, which by hereditary 
descent produce our Henry Kirk Whites, our Pol- 
loks, our Poes, and our Osgoods, would be in a great 
measure remedied in their children. ] 


“Messrs Eprrors :—It is with mingled regret and 
surprise that I read an editorial paragraph in the 
August number of the American Phrenological 
Journal, appended to an article entitled “Death of 
little May.” Surprise, that the gentlemanly editors 
should, without the slightest foundation, have pub- 
lished an assertion so calculated to wound the feel- 
ings of the principals, and to prejudice those of the 
public, who are not acquainted with the judicious 
system of education pursued in that excellent In- 
stitution, at which my two daughters were placed, 
as day scholars, previous to the death of their 
mother, and as members of the family, afterwards. 

It is also a reflection upon their mother’s judg- 
ment as well as my own, she having expressed a 
wish, for some years past, and whose last request 
was, that they might be sent to the Rev. G. D. Ab- 
bott’s Institution, where she felt that they would be 
regarded with parental care, having long since made 
herself well acquainted with everything appertain- 
ing to its character. 




















Had the writer of the paragraph allu 
taken the trouble to make inquiries con 
education of Mr. Abbott’s scholars and 
my daughters in particular, he would 
that so far from its being “a hot bed” fash 
mental education at the expense of a delic 
ganized body,” that when a child exhibited 
cocity of talent that the greatest care was. taken to a 
prevent unpleasant results ensuing therefrom. In D 
the case of my daughter, it is well in ae 
schoolmates that she was never oyvertas it 
of her duties, an ample portion of her ti 
passed in the amusements and recreations: ‘of ch 
hood. In addition to this, four days in the week 
she engaged in a regular and systematic “course BD) of: k| 
Calesthenic training, for the express purpose | of a 
symmetrical developement of the physical -consti- | 
tution. At the time of her death, I inquired par- } 
ticularly of her physicians who had watched ir i 
santly the symptoms and progress of her disease, 
and was informed by them that it was one of thos x ‘ft 
cases of extraordinary mental activity, the resu 
of which, is sooner or later, inevitable. 

The principals and instructors well know that 
both of my daughters inherited this remarkable fa- 
cility of versification from their mother—May, in a 
greater degree than her sister. Yet this one poem 
upon Winter, was the only one she was known to 
have written during the fifteen months she was so 
favored as to have been an inmate of that truly es- 
timable family. While at home with us since she 
was able to speak, she would make rhymes, but the 
first verse of her composition which has been pre- 
served, was impromptu written down by her mother 
and sent to me while in Baltimore, in December, 
1843. Since that time until she went to Mr, Ab- 
bott’s Collegiate Institution for young ladies, she 
would occasionally make verses and always im- 
promptu. On one occasion her mother and two or 
three other persons, distinguished as poets, were 
amusing themselves by seeing which would write 
the best impromptu. May, who was present, of her 
own accord, joined as competitor and won the palm. 
I haye several of these juvenile efforts in her own 
childish hand writing, under which her mother has 
re-written them, and by which means I have been 
enabled to decipher her otherwise almost unintelli- 
gible hieroglyphics. We never urged her to write, 
fearing the ill effects of mental exertion upon her 
physical organization, 

Since I have been compelled to come before the 
public in vindication of my friends, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my grateful sense of the disinter- 
ested kindness shown both to my daughters and 
myself during the illness of my little May. Not 
only were the best rooms in the Institution appro- 
priated to our especial use, but I was entreated to 
call for everything as freely as if I was in my own 
house. Had my children been daughters of the host 
and hostess they could not have received more de- 
votion and affection; not alone by the heads of the 
Institute, but by the resident pupils and teachers, 
whose deep interest was manifested by tenderly 





watching at her bedside by night and administering ai 
to her wants as far as was in their power. I trust gt 
that they are aware how fully I appreciate their a 


exceeding great kindness. 















Ms , ther daughter died since, during her vaca- 
ion at ‘the house of a family in 14th street, whose 
I nitting atrentons to their movber previous and 


Pye 

| iene 
he ‘Si ince it was ordered that they should be taken 
rom me, itis a very great satisfaction that they 
| should d have resided for the last year of their lives 


ey « ae be since the loss of a mother’s care, and 
hat t their last earthly resting place was among 
ads who had endeared themselves to them by 


‘2 8. S. Oscoon. 
é cu York University, October 10th, 1851. 
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THE BLIND BOY’S BEEN AT PLAY, MOTHER. 


The blind boy’s been at play, mother, 
And merry games we had: 

We led him on our way, mother, 
And every step was glad: 

But when we found a starry flower, 
And praised its varied hue, 

A tear came trembling down his eye, 
Just like a drop of dew. 


We took him to the mill, mother, 
a Where falling waters made 

A rainbow o’er the rill, mother, 
As golden sun rays played. 

But when we shouted at the scene, 
And hailed the clear blue sky, 

He stood quite still upon the bank 
And breathed a long, long sigh. 


We asked him why he wept, mother, 
Whene’er we found the spots 

Where periwinkles crept, mother, 
O’er wild forget-me-nots. 

“ Ah me!” he said, while tears ran down 
As fast as summer showers, 

“Tt is because L cannot see 
The sunshine and the flowers!” 


Oh, that poor sightless boy, mother, 
Has taught me [ am blest ; 

For { can look with j oy, mother, 
On all L love the best. 

And when | see the dancing stream, 
The daisies red and white, 

T kneel upon the meadow sod 
And thank my God for sight. 

—______~+ee»>—______ 


HOME, ITS JOYS AND SORROWS. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


The love of home is one of the strongest feelings 
in the human mind. It does not result from educa- 
tion, or any kind of tuition which we may receive 
from parents, guardians, or teachers, but from an 
innate faculty that prompts us to fix our affections 
upon the home of our youth and the land of our 
nativity. It operates alike upon the savage, dwel- 

_ ling in his rude hut, in the dark recesses of the 
forest, and the enlightened denizens of our cities, 
whose minds have been illuminated by science, 
philosophy, and religion. 

The Islander, wrapt in furs, and defying the 
chilling blasts of a far northern clime, speaks of his 
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native island as the elysian of earth, and the best 
country illuminated by the light of heaven. The 
hardy sons of the Emerald Isle, forced from the 
home of their childhood by tyranny and oppression, 
speak in terms of the highest commendation when 
questioned in regard to the loveliness and beauty 
of their native country ; while at the same time they 
condemn the injustice and cruelty of the govern- 
ment that oppressed them. The mariner, tossed to 
and fro on old ocean’s angry billows, often thinks 
of the land of his childhood and youth, and longs 
for a favorable breeze to waft him to the shores of 
his native country. 

Thus it will be seen that in every clime on the 
face of the earth, wherever man is’ found, the love 
of home exists in his mental nature, as one of the 
strongest elements of thesoul. Some nations, how- 
ever, are more strongly endowed with this feeling 
than others. It has been observed by travelers, 
who have visited different parts of the world for 
the purpose of gaining a knowledge of human 
character as manifested by various races of men, 
that the inhabitants of mountainous districts are re- 
markable for their attachment to their native land. 
The Swiss have long been noted for their patriotism 
and love of country; and it has been said of them, 
that when forced to leave their country to engage 
in a foreign war, they have died of “ home sickness.” 
In view of this fact, the poet says,— 

“ The intrepid Swiss that guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no more $ 
If chance he hear the song, so sweetly wild, 
Which on those cliffs, his infant hours beguiled; 
Melts at the long lost scenes, that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.” 

The pleasure arising from a peaceful, quiet, and 
happy home exceed all other sublunary enjoyments. 
The student of nature may seek for happiness in 
the pursuit of knowledge—the philosopher in inves- 
tigating the laws of the universe—the ambitious 
man in gaining renown—the sensualist in the grati- 
fication of his appetites and passions—the miser in 
the accumulation of wealth; and if they are suc- 
cessful in their various schemes, but fail to secure a 
happy home where the social faculties will receive 
their full gratification, their search for temporal fe- 
licity will be utterly futile. We go still farther, 
and say that the real Christian cannot be happy in 
the present life without the enjoyments that flow 
from a well ordered home. He may, it is true, re- 
ceive some consolation from the hope that death 
will introduce him into a state of eternal beatitude, 
but that will not make up for the want of those 
earthly pleasures which flow from the proper and 
legitimate gratification of the social faculties. 

The Divine, worn down by study, in laboring to 
present the truth in such a light as will cause the 
guilty violator of the laws of Jehovah to turn from 
the error of his ways, retires from his mental labors 
to the bosom of his family, and is happy or miserable 
according to the reception he receives from the 
members of his household. The Statesman, har. 
assed with the perplexities and cares attendant 
upon those who act the part of fathers to a nation, 
and disappointed, perhaps, in his schemes of wordly 
aggrandizement, will be miserable indeed, if in the 
bosom of his family, instead of kindness and love, 
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he receive the cold and heartless greetings of scorn 
and neglect. The toil of the rustie laborer is made 
easy and delightful, by the reflection, that when the 
labor of the day shall have been accomplished, he 
will meet with a kind and cordial reception by a 
confiding wife, and the pledges of their mutual love. 
Poll me the world, and wherever you find a man 
contented and happy, you will also find harmony 
and concord in his family circle. 


In one sense, “itis the wife that makes the home,” 
and home makes the man. Whenever we see a 
man walking among men blameless, we take it for 
granted that the angel who keeps his feet is the 
angel of home, a blameless wife. 


As a peaceful and happy home is an emblem of 
the bliss of heaven, so the reverse is a faint repre- 
sentation of the misery which exists in the world 
of woe. Deprive a man of the joys of home, and 
virtuous society, and he soon becomes a scourge to 
the human race. 

If man’s temporal happiness depends so much 
upon his social joys, and the pleasures flowing from 
a well ordered home, it follows that a knowledge 
of the laws which govern our domestic faculties, 
should be obtained by every individual. Children 
should receive a good and thorough home education, 
and be taught, both by precept and example, to 
cultivate a spirit of forbearance and forgiveness to- 
wards one another which is so essential to social 
enjoyment. If children are happy at home, they 
will not be likely to seek amusements of questiona- 
ble morality abroad. But if they are treated with 
unkindness, harshness, and severity, by their parents 
or guardians, they will look upon home as a kind 
of prison from which they are ever devising means 
of escape. Children of cruel and unfriendly parents 
often leave the paternal roof, because the cementing 
power of love has not bound them to that home 
which should ever be the palace of peace and hap- 
piness. Let the family circle become a school of 
virtue, religion, and social comfort, and vice will 
soon cease to stalk abroad, seeking for enjoyment 
in the pleasures ofsense. The joys of a well ordered 
home, are of a substantial nature, and will endure 
when the pleasures of the world shall have lost 
their power to charm. Nothing but the hand of 
the great destroyer can suspend those joys which 
are the result of a happy home, 

And this leads us to speak of the sorrows of home. 
We do not maintain that earth is designed as the 
abode of perfect happiness, or that the most delight- 
ful home is free from trouble and sorrow. Sickness, 
trials and losses, which invade the members of a 
family, stir the fountains of sympathy and sorrow 
in all—we must needs feel each other’s pain and 
anguish, “weep with those who weep,” and “ bear 
one another’s burdens.” Ifa member of the family 
be tempted and fall, every soul is lacerated with 
grief and the sorrow is multiplied. Death is the 
common lot of all, and the unbroken household is 
liable at any moment to lose some one of its bright- 
est ornaments. Such an event cannot but bring 
sorrow with it; for the cords of affection are there- 
by severed and poor human hature must weep with 
bitter anguish over the grave of departed loveliness, 

Here the sorrows of home appear in the darkest 
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hues, but Hope, with its rainbow of promise, is still 
cheering us with Visions of future blessedness. We 
hope to meet the loved ones, who were members of 
the family household on earth, in the mansions of 
glory in the household of heaven. 





A HOME PICTURE. 


BY FRANOES D. GAGE, 


Ben Fisher had finished his hard day’s work, 
And he sat at his cottage door ; 

His good wife, Kate, sat by his side, 
And the moonlight danced on the floor :— 

The moonlight danced on the cottage floor, 
Her beams were clear and bright 

As when he and Kate, twelve years before, 
Talk’d love in her mellow light. 


Ben Fisher had never a pipe of clay, 
And never a dram drank he ; 

So he loved at home with his wife to stay, 
And they chatted right merrily ; 

Right merrily chatted they on, the while 
Her babe slept on her breast ; 

While a chubby rogue, with rosy smile, 
On his father’s knee found rest. 


Ben told how fast the potatoes grew, 
And the corn in the lower field 5 

And the wheat on the hill was grown to seed, 
And promised a glorious yield ;— 

A glorious yield in the harvest time, 
And his orchard was doing fair; 

His sheep and his stock were in their prime, 
His farm all in good repair. 


Kate said that her garden looked beautiful, 
Her fowls and her calves were fat; 
That the butter that Tommy that morning churned, 
Would buy him a Sunday hat; 
That Jenny for Pa a new shirt had made, 
And ’twas done, too, by the rule; 
That Neddy the garden could nicely spade, 
And Ann was ahead at school. 


Ben slowly raised his toil-worn hand 
Thro’ his locks of grayish brown— 
“T tell you Kate, what I think,” said he, 
“ We’re the happiest folks in town. ” 
“T know,” said Kate, “that we all work hard— 
Work and health go together, ve found ; 
For there’s Mrs. Bell does not work at all, 
And she’s sick the whole year round. 


“ They’re worth their thousands, so people say, 
But I ne’er saw them happy yet; 

*Twould not be me that would take their gold, 
And live in a constant fret ; 

My humble home has a light within, 
Mrs, Bell’s gold could not buy, 

Six healthy children, a merry heart, 
And a husband’s love-lit eye.” 


I fancied a tear was in Ben’s eye— 
The moon shone brighter and clearer, 

I could not tell why the man should cry, 
But he hitched up to Kate still nearer ; 

He leaned his head on her shoulder there, 
And took her hand in his— 

I guess--(tho’ I looked at the moon just then,) 
That ad left on her lips a kiss. 


.o——————— 


ALICE; 


OR, THE SPEECH OF THE EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 





A great “experience meeting” was to be held 
one evening in church, where the speakers 
were, as usual, to be reformed drunkards. An es- 
timable woman whom I will call Alice, was induced 
to attend. When the meeting was somewhat ad- 





vanced, a late member of Congress rose with ap- 
parent sadness and hesitation. 

“Though I had consented, at your urgent solici- 
tation, to address this assembly to night,” he said, 

“vet I have felt so great a reluctance to doing so 
that-it has been with the utmost difficulty I could 
drag myself forward. As to relating my own ex- 
perience, that I do not think I can venture upon. 
The past I dare not recall. I could wish that the 
memory of ten years of my life were blotted out.” 
He paused a moment, much effected, and then ad- 
ded in a firmer voice, “ Something must be said of 
my own case, or I shall fail to make the impression 
on your minds that I wish to produce. 

“Your speaker once stood among the respected 
members of the bar. Nay, more than that, he oc- 
cupied a seat in Congress for two congressional pe- 
riods. And more than that,” he continued, his voice 
sinking into a tone expressive of deep emotion, 
“he once had a tenderly loved wife and two sweet 
children. But all these blessings, all these honors 
have departed from him. He was unworthy to re- 
tain them; his constituents threw him off because 
he had aeeeaat himself, and disgracedthem. And 
more than all, she who had loved him devotedly, 
the mother of his two babes, was forced to abandon 
him, and seek an asylum in her father’s house. And 
why? Could I become so changed ina few short 
years? What power was there to debase me that 
my fellow-beings spurned, even the wife of my bo- 
som turned away, heart-stricken from me? Alas, 


‘my friends, it was a mad indulgence in intoxicating 


drinks. But for this I were an honorable and use- 
ful representative in the halls of legislation, and 
blessed with a home and with wife and children. 

“ But I have not told you all. 
separated from me I sank rapidly. 


After my wife 

A state of so- 
briety brought too many terrible thoughts ; I drank 
more deeply, and was rarely, if ever, free from the 
bewildering effects of partial intoxication. At last, 
I became so abandoned that my wife, urged by her 
friends, no doubt, filed an application for a divorce, 
and as cause could be readily shown why it should 
be granted, a separation was legally declared ; and 
to complete my disgrace, at the congressional can- 
vass I was left off the ticket, as unfit to represent 
the district. 


“ When I heard of this new movement, the great 
temperance cause, at first I sneered, then wondered, 
listened at last, and finally threw myself upon the 
great wave that was rolling onward, in hope of 
being carried by it far out of the reach of danger. 
I did not hope with a vain hope. It did for me all 


and more than I could have desired. It set me - 


once more upon my feet, once more made a man 
ofme. A year of sobriety, earnest devotion to my 
profession, and fervent prayer to Him who alone 
gave strength in every good resolution, has restored 
to me much that I have lost, but not all, not the 
richest treasure that I have proved myself un- 
Be- 
tween myself aa these the Jaw has laid its stern, 
impassible interdictions. I have no longer a wife, 
no longer children, though my heart goes towards 
these dearly beloved ones with the tenderest yearn- 
ings. Pictures of our early days of wedded love 


worthy to retain; not my wife and children. 


are ever lingering in my imagination. I dream of 
the sweet fireside circle ; I see ever before me the 
sweet placid face of my Rte, as her eyes looked 
into my own with intelligent eae the music 
of her voice is ever present to my ears.” 

Here the speaker’s emotion overcame him; his 
utterance became choked, and he stood silent, rit 
bowed head, and trembling limbs. The dense mass 
of people hushed into an oppressive stillness that 
was broken here and there by a half stifled sob. 

At this moment there was a movement in the 
crowd. A single female figure, before whom every 
one seemed instinctively to give way, was seen pas- 
sing up the aisle. This was not observed by the 
speaker until she had come nearly in front of the 
platform on which he stood. Then the movement 
caught his ear, and his eye that instant fell on Alice, 
who, by the kindness of those near her, was con- 
ducted to his side. The whole audience, thrilled 
with the scene, were upon their feet and bending 
forward, when the speaker extended his arms, and 
Alice threw herself upon his bosom. 

An aged minister then came forward and gently 
separated them, “No, no,” said the reformed con- 
gressman, “you cannot take her away from me. 
“ Heaven forbid that I should,” replied the min- 
ister; “but by your own confession she is not 
your wife.” “No, she is not,” returned the piel ghe 
mournfully, “ But is ready to take her vows again,” 
modestly said Alice, in a low tone, smiling through 
her tears. 

Before that large assembly, all standing, and with 
a few dry eyes, the marriage ceremony was again 
performed that gave Alice and the speaker to each 
other. .As the minister, an aged man with thin 
white locks, completed the marriage rite, he laid 
his hands upon the heads of the two he had just 
joined in holy bonds, and lifting up his streaming 
eyes, said in a solemn voice, “ What God has joined 
together, let not Rum put asunder.” “ Amen!” 
was cried by the whole assembly, as with a single 


voice. 3.8. B. 





REVIEW OF DR. LORD. 


LecrurEs ON THE Progress oF CIVILIZATION AND 
GovVERNMENT, AND OTHER suUBJECTS. By Joun D. 
Lorp, D. D. Buffalo: Geo. H. Derby & Co. 
1851. 

A well printed 12mo. volume of two hundred 
and fifteen pages, containing seven Lectures; sub- 
stantially bound in muslin, corresponding with oth- 
er well printed works, published by that house. 

But*the “thought” contained in the book, rather 
than its mechanical execution, will be looked for 
by “thinking” readers. 

In his Preface, the author is sufficiently plain, in 
expressing his anti-republican sentiments. Hear 
him, : 

“Many views maintained in these Lectures run 
counter to the popular sentiment of the day, and 
in regard to some of them, I stand, perhaps, alone. 
There is a tendency in this country to over-ride all 
independence of thought and action by the tyranny 
of public opinion, which is not always manufactur- 
ed by those most competent to decide the grave 


questions which demand research, argument, and 
reason, for their settlement, rather ‘than majorities. 
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I have never bent the knee to this god of our 
American idolatry, and [ never will.” 

The faculties most exercised in the presentation 
of his views, are those of Comparison, Self-Esteem, 
Approbativeness, Combativeness, and Firmness.— 
Ambition, seems to be the leading trait, in the 
character of this author. He is excessively vain, 
austere, with a kind of make-believe-dignity. He 
seems to glory in differing from every body, and 
at once, seeks the negative side of a question. 

This Mr. Lord, does not believe in the progres- 
sive development of plants and animals. It is easi- 
er for him to suppose that the mighty Oak, the 
Leviathan of the deep, and the Elephant of the for- 
est, were all made in a twinkling, according to his 
interpretation of Sacred History. 

The philosophy of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
comes in for any quantity of opposition, and many 
words are used in an attempt to prove its fallacy. 
He says,—referring to the Bible, “These records, 
alone, furnish us with details of the orign and ear- 
ly history of our race.” 

We ask if the details of the origin of the earth 
and man are not now differently understood by 
nearly all theologians, than before the recent de 
velopments in geology? Weremember, and so 
does Mr. Lord, when the claim of Geologists, that 
the earth is thousands of years older than has been 
inferred from the book of Genesis, and also that 
many tribes of animals lived and successively be- 
came extinct before the creation of man, was re- 
garded as rank infidelity. But the interpretation 
of the Mosaic account of the creation, by nearly all 
wellinformed bibliologists, has been so modified as to 
be understood that “In the beginning God created 
the world” and that it might have existed and been 
progressively improved for many centuries before 
it became a fit abode for man and the higher order 
of animals. Wecommend to Mr. Lord the judi- 
cious and candid remarks of the “ New York Evan- 
gelist,” copied into our September number, entitled 
“ Science and Revelation.” If the Bible “ alone” be 
sufficient to furnish the “details” respecting man’s 
origin, its erroneous interpretations have been fre- 
quently modified to harmonize with the absolute 
demonstrations of Science. We wonder if Mr. Lord 
believes that the earth is spherical, and in Astro- 
nomical science generally? Had Galileo wait- 
ed for the 19th century and chosen Buffalo for his 
place of residence, he would have found a man 
greedy to crush him and brand his name with infi- 
delity and infamy. 

Again :-— 

“Not only do the Sacred Scriptures assert, that 
man came from the hands of his Maker in the full 
perfection of his powers, made in the moral and in- 
tellectual image of God; but they teach us that, 
after the apostacy, he remained in a civilized, and 
not in a savage state.” 

Thus, it is apparent, our author is no progression- 
ist. He takes the ground that, once upon a time ; 
the world was far more civilized than now, and that 
to progress, crab fashion, backward, is the natural 
tendency of the human race, who, according to his 
own showing, were created in the “ Image of God.” 

Not a word of encouragement does the author 
give to those less fortunate than himself, in pecu- 
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niary, intellectual or spiritual resourses, to improve 
their condition, or to elevate themselves ; but a cold, 
hopeless fatality, pervades. 

It is this cloudy, freezing, hopeless view, which 
makes the unfortunate even more desperate. We 
have heard quite enough of it. Ifaman would do 
good, and lead the world on to good and noble 
deeds, let him hang out the banner of Horr; im- 
mortal Hope, to cheer the weary. Hope, thou 
mighty element of mind, surrounded as thou art, 
with kindness, justice, cireumspection and venera- 
tion. Let us revel in Hope—yea, Hope on—Hope 
ever. ; 

Referring to various reforms, now revolutionizing 
the monarchies of Europe, and liberating down-trod- 
den man, the author thus improperly and falsly de- 
clares. 


“Tn religion this idea of progress is sapping the 
foundation of Christianity. In government the 
same theory is pushing liberty to the very verge of 
anarchy, and laying the ax of destruction, which is 
called, for the occasion, reform and progress, to the 
foundations upom which rest the sacred rights of 
person and property. 

“These pretended reformations are so many as- 
saults upon virtue and religion—so many attacks 
upon law and liberty—under the pretence of a lar- 
ger liberty, which is only licentiousness, misrule 
and anarchy.” 


This is a bold statement, but as false, as bold. 


“The people of the United States have more to 
fear from the new gospels of pretended reformers 
and the prescriptions of political quacks, than from 
all other inflictions, 

“Man may enlarge his sphere of action, but he 
cannot add to the intellectual powers conferred 
upon him by his Creator ; he cannot change the 
social order—for marriage and the family relation 
are of divine appointment; he cannot relieve him- 
self from the obligations of law or from his duty to 
God; he cannot invent new gospels for successive 
generations.” 


Here is another declaration, which needs qualify- 
ing. Man may, by cultivation, enlarge, expand, and 
increase his “intellectual powers.” The crab-apple, 
the peach, and every variety of natwrai fruit, may 
also be cultivated, and so changed, as scarcely to re- 
remble in size, shape, color, or taste, the original. 
The same is true of animals, and of man. 

It is no mark of wisdom in any man, to repudi- 
ate nature. We must take the world as it is, and 
if we may, by any means improve it, and thereby 
increase our happiness, pray, let us do so. 

Further on, Mr. Lord becomes still bolder, and 


\ 
more combative, exhibiting a degree of ignorance 


exceeded only by his impudence. For him to 
stand up, before a public audience, in this, the 
nineteenth century, and make a declaration like the 
following, can find no apology. He says :— 

“Nor is the mind dependent upon the perfection 
of a material organization. ‘This is often taken for 
granted, but remains to be proved. Perfestly 
formed persons are often idiots, and the most de- 
formed dwarfs, like Esop, have been celebrated for 
vigor and acuteness of intellect.” 

We would ask the Doctor why fever, or a blow 
on the head, and a consequent inflammation of the 
brain changes the most gifted individual into a 
maniac “causing the lips of virgin innocence to ut- 
ter the most revolting obscenity and those of pure 
religién, the most horrible blasphemy ;” if, as he 


says, “the mind is not dependent upon material or- 
ganization.” If Esop had a healthy mind, he had 
a healthy brain, and if Dr. Lord is not aware that 
the mind in this life is dependent on healthy mate- 
rial organization for a healthy manifestation, he has 
yet to learn even the first and simplest lessons in 
the philosophy of life and mental manifestation. 
We commend him to any school-boy in Physiology 
and Anthropology, or to common observation even, 
for information. 

Here is another sample of stupid ignorance, or 
willful blindness to truth. He says:— 


“We confidently affirm, as a matter of fact, that, 
notwithstanding the sympathy between the body 
and soul, there is no agreement or correspondence 
in their action, which indicates the production of 
mind, from any part of the organization of the ma- 
terial frame.” 

Again :— 


“ We affirm that a majority of those unhappy 
persons who have never possessed, or are deprived 
of reason in the providence of God, are perfectly 
formed persons, not marked by any peculiar forma- 
tion of the head, and, least of all, by that low, de- 
clining forehead of which so many pictures are 
seen, and so few living specimens exhibited.” 


Iprocy, is always the result of violated physi- 
cal law, and not, as Mr. Lord would have it under- 
stood, by the “ providence of God.” It is caused by 
the intermarriage of blood relations, by drunkenness, 
gormandizing disease, or some other physical 
cause, always traceable, by the well informed Physi- 
ologist. 

A well formed child may become imbecile and 
retain the perpendicular head and face, but all 
“natural born” idiots, do look idiotic, and may be 
readily distinguished “ by the shape of their heads.” 
Idiots there are, whose brains have been paralyzed 
by disease, just as an arm may be paralyzed, and 
still retain its shape, but we defy Dr. Lord and all 
the M. D’s. and D. D’s. this side of the mad-house, 
to produce a healthy, well formed and goed sized 
brain of man or child, that is idiotic. It is non- 
sense, and too late in the day to make the asser- 
tion. 

He steps more gently in the following paragraph, 
and winds up with unction. 


“We do not mean to be understood that all, or a 
majority of those who have listened favorably to 
the specious details of modern materialism, have 
perceived or are prepared to acquiesce in its results. 
The leaders know well that it will not do to shock 
public sentiment with these outrageous conclusions 
until retreat is impossible. The absolute physical 
necessity which is the inevitable result of this sys- 
tem, should be faithfully exhibited by those who 
watch the signs of the times; the mask should be 
torn from this mystery of iniquity, its sophistry de- 
tected, and its consequences exposed. Especially 
should our young men who go out from our semina- 
ries, be prepared to meet this shallow but popular 
philosophy, which is like to prove one of the most 
powerful auxiliaries to the innovating spirit of the 
age, in its attacks upon long established truths in 
philosophy, morals, and religion.” 


We admit the “ popularity,” of our “ philosophy,” 
and its “power,” in uprooting “long established” 
errors. Trura and true religion have nothing to 
fear, from the most searching investigation, The 
poet most beautifully confirms this statement, when 
he says :— 
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“Truth, crush’d to earth, will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 

Again :— 

“Ttis undoubtedly true that many hold this system 
ina way to divest it of its most glaring errors. 
Such consider the development of the brain as 
merely indicative of the character of the man, ex- 
hibiting his virtues and vices as they have been 
fixed by his own choice.” 

Not exactly “ by his own choice” but sometimes 
by the “force of circumstances,” over which we 
have no control. May the child determine of whom 
it shall be born? whether of temperate or intem- 
perate parents? whether of parents diseased, or in 
health ? or whether he shall possess a favorable, or 
unfavorable organization? whether his parents be 
white or black, in New York or Dublin? surely 
not. If his parents are morally and physically 
well developed, and favorably situated, surrounded 
with all the necessaries of life, including good soci- 
ty, and so forth, think you this would not be better, 
than to be born at the “ Five Points,” and that too, 
of those who get drunk, gamble, lie, steal, rob and 
murder? For, be it remembered, that pirates and 
murderers, become parents, and that the sins of 
parents are visited upon their children, even “to 
the third and fourth generations.” In view of all 
this, is it proper to charge the pre-disposition to 
vice, of a child, thus brought into existence, as a 
matter “ fixed by his own choice?” Call this mate- 
rialism if you will; but, such causes, do produce 
an effect. This fact cannot be refuted. The body and 
mind are both tainted hy hereditary influences, and 
those who deny it show more ears than brains. 

Mr. Lord finds another insuperable objection to 
phrenology. We quote. 

“We have been told from the lecturer’s desk, and 
from the press, that Phrenology is to change all 
systems of education, law, and government. That 
merchants are to choose their clerks, husbands their 
Wives, and young men their friends, by the certain 
test of the physical conformation of the brain, rath- 


er than the uncertain tests of conduct and char- 
acter.” 


Why not? If it prove to be a “certain test,” 
always reliable, why not apply it? Mistakes in 
the choice of husbands and wives, are frequent 
enough, where Phrenology is not applied. Can it 
be more so when applied? If not, why object ? 

The learned author further objects. He remarks: 


“Tn addition to what has already been said, we 
assert that Phrenology is opposed to the testimony 
of our consciousness. God has so constituted man 
that he is conscious of the commission of sin, when 
he indulges in the exercise of bad passions, or vio- 
lates the relations which bind him to society.” 

We assert that Phrenology is not opposed “to 
the testimony of our own consciousness.” What 
Phrenologist ever pretended that a man, sane and 
sober, could cut the throat or break the neck of an- 
other, and not be conscious of the fact, that he had 
violated the laws of God, and humanity. The 
assertion proves the ignorance of its author. 

But here is another brilliant idea, equally falla- 
cious, 


“ A theory like this makes all restraint a violation 
of the first law of nature, and would overthrow all 


law and government; it would prostrate the halls 
of learning and the altars of faith, and leave men at 
liberty to follow those propensities which are 
“eyil, and only evil, and that continually.” 


Mr. Lord himself holds and teaches that man is 
totally depraved, and that he cannot do a good 
act, think a good thought; that his best efforts are 
sinful, that he is in fact “ possessed of faculties that 
are evil, only evil and that continually,” and we 
beg to ask if the lion or tiger can by possibility be 
any worse? And yet he rails at Phrenologists for 
maintaining that man has animal propensities and 
passions as well as moral sentiments and intellect, 
and that by his science it can be determined “ be- 
fore the child has done good or evil,’ whether he 
has the elements of anger, selfishness, pride, vani- 
ty, or appetite, too strong for a well balanced char- 
acter. Phrenology tells this of the child or the 
adult, and thereby admonishes the parent to be 
unremitting in training the higher faculties to ac- 
tivity ; in removing temptation from the passions 
and. thus to create or induce, by an early and proper 
education (for even Mr, Lord will not deny the 
benefits of a proper education of the feelings) such 
control over the passions as to result in correct ac- 
tion. Is this a system of philosophy “that would 
overthrow all law, prostrate halls of learning and 
altars of faith, and leave men at liberty to follow 
evil propensities?” No man in his senses believes 
it, whose opinion is worth a straw, and none but a 
blinded bigot would utter it, or believe it to be 
true. 

In a more subdued, and persuasive tone, the au- 
thor proceeds. 


“Tt may be that faith in this science, so called, is 
sometimes excited by the vanity of exhibiting the 
chart of a good head, which is at once a certiticate 
of intellect and character—and cheap enough, if 
good for any thing, which we must be permitted to 
doubt. There is also a natural love of the marvel- 
lous, which makes men credulous of those preten- 
sions which promise revelations of character and 
fortune, which has distinguished every age of the 
world and almost every condition in human life. 
It is not our intention to wound the feelings of any 
one; we are aware that men of worth and talent 
are inclined to favor Phrenology, but may we not 
be allowed to entreat such to pause before com- 
mitting themselyes toa system which, however 
specious, is a terrible engine in the hands of the 
wicked? We hope, and venture to predict, that 
Phrenology will prove but one of the passing fol- 
lies of the age, and that some in this assembly will 
live to see it laid in the tomb.” 


We have noticed at length, this emanation from 
the Rev. John C. Lord, D. D., who, in the capacity 
of a public teacher, has attacked our “ NoBLE scr- 
ENCE,” and attempted to bring its truths into disre- 
pute, and to prejudice the minds of young people, 
against it, simply, with a view of correcting a few 
of his errors, which might have a prejudicial effect, 
for the moment. But Phrenology is now too well 
understood, and too well established, to need vindi- 
cation. Its truth is apparent to all who have eyes 
to see, ears to hear, and a head to understand. 


Thus, again, and again, has Phrenology been dis- 
posed of. It has been killed, over aud over again. 
Its discoverers, disciples, and advocates, driven from 
their homes and country, to foreign lands. But, 
Phrenology, truth-like, rises from the tomb, pro- 


claims its victory, over death and the grave, and 
triumphantly comes forth to bless mankind. 
—___~<0e»—______ 

Benevolence extends even to posterity. The phi- 
lanthropist sacrifices his personal well being to his 
heirs, to those who will see the day long after him. 
It is for them that he plants trees, that he bequeaths 
legacies to beneficent institutions. It is for’ them, 
that he labors day and night, that he braves insults, 
caluminies, persecutions, because he knows, that a 
time must come, when his works will be blessed 
for their beneficent influence on humanity. With- 
out this sentiment of general benevolence, how 
many facts, how many useful discoveries would be 
buried under the weight of the envy, the jealousy, 
the bad faith, and the ingratitude of contempora- 
ries |—Dr. Gat. 


SKETCHES OF THE 


ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
NUMBER III. 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 

The great musical composer, Handel, was born 
at Halle, in Saxony, on the 23d of February, 1684, 
and from his earliest years showed a passion for 
music, which nothing could overcome. Forbidden 
to touch a musical instrument, he would spend the 
greater part of the night, while the rest of the 
family were asleep, in practicing upon a clarichord, 
which he kept concealed in the garret. By this 
practice he attained remarkable proficiency, and 





while yet a mere child he continued to steal an op- 
portunity of playing on the church organ before the 
court. He surprised and charmed all who heard 
him. The duke prevailed on his father to allow 
the boy to adopt the profession for which he seemed 
destined by nature, and which has since made his 
name immortal. 

He was now placed under a teacher, and so rapid 
was his improvement that before he was nine years 
of age he was able to preside as leader of the choral 
services in the cathedral. He had also begun to 
shadow forth his future eminence, by the exercise 
of his genius as a composer. At eighteen, he ob- 
tained an engagement at Hamburgh, inthe orches- 
traof theopera. At the age of twenty, he brought’ 
out at that theatre his first opera, the “ Almira,’ 
two months after, his second, the “ Nero,” which 
brought a sufficient sum to enable him to travel in 
Italy, where he visited the principal places, per- 
fecting himself in his profession; and in 1710, by 
invitation from men of distinction, repaired to Eng- 
land, and was received with such flattering admira- 
tion and success, as induced him to make that 
country his future home. Queen Anne granted him 
a pension of £200 per annum, which was in- 
creased when George I. came to the throne. The 
Earl of Burlington was his warm friend and patron, 
with whom he resided for three years; when, in 
1718, he accepted the directorship of the choir es- 
tablished by the Duke of Chandos. In 1720, the 
Royal Academy of Music was instituted, and Han- 
del placed at its head. His own compositions were 
the pieces principally performed, and while he pre- 
sided over that Academy, is regarded as the most 
splendid era of music in England. 
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He brought out his master-effort, the “ Messiah,” in 1741, which, now, 110 
years afterwards, is regarded as one of the most splendid and sublime efforts 
of musical genius, although it was so far in advance of the public taste in his 
day that it failed to be appreciated. At the opening of the Foundling Hos- 
pital of London, Handel not only gave the institution an organ, but the benefit 
of a performance of his “ Messiah,” conducted by himself, which he repeated 
annually. He also bequeathed the music of this gem of his life-labor to the 
hospital at his death, which took place in 1759 in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. For several years he had been totally blind. ; 


In 1784, a century after his birth, a commemoration of Handel was per- 
formed in Westminster Abbey, where his remains had been deposited, and it 
was one of the grandest musical displays ever witnessed in any country. The 
music, which was all selected from his own works, was performed by five 
hundred and twenty-five musicians; the king, queen, and a majority of the 
nobility being in attendance, numbering four thousand persons. The perform- 
ance lasted four days, and was annually repeated for seven years. 


Handel’s temperament was of the vital-mental, which is the feeling, enthu- 
siastic, musical temperament. Although he was full of emotion, yet the sus- 
taining power of his organization was such, and the development of his head 
and character so harmonious, that he was not wild, erratic, or warped, but 

covering the true spirit, alike of human character and the sublime, well-poised, 
self-sustaining, and harmonious soul of music, he was enabled, in his compo- 
sitions, to make his name immortal, by reaching the highest eminence in the 
empire of music, and sweeping sublimely every string of human sympathy. 


NUMBEBIV. 
‘LADY JANE GREY, 


It is a source of rejoicing that the progress of free and liberal ideas are so 
far penetrating the monarchies of the old world, that the heart-sickening scenes 
common three centuries ago, exist only in the annals of history. The unfor- 
tunate Lady Jane Grey was of the blood-royal of England, and was born in 
1537. Her mother was the daughter of Mary, sister of Henry VIIL, and 
the wife, first of Louis XII. of France, and after his death of the Duke of 
Suffolk. By the latter she had a daughter, who married Henry Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, and thus became the mother of the subject of this sketch. 
The scheming Duke of Northumberland, desiring to secure the crown of Eng- 
land to his own descendents, by the marriage of his son, Lord Dudley, to 
Lady Jane Grey, and persuaded Edward VL, whose early death he foresaw, 
and over whom he possessed perfect ascendency, to declare Lady Jane as his 
successor. 


In May, 1553, the beautiful and lovely Lady Jane, at the age of sixteen, 





was married to Lord Dudley, and on the 18th of June the King caused the 
documents relating to her succession to be signed. He dying on the 6th of 
July, on the 9th the announcement of her royal dignity was made to her- 
This was undesired and unexpected by her, and she firmly refused to accept 
what she maintained belonged to another. But her father and husband 
finally prevailed upon her to consent to be proclaimed queen, which was done 
on the following day. 

The mad ambition of her father-in-law could not overrule the public mind, 
which regarded the assumption of the crown as usurpation, according to the 
rules of succession. Her reign lasted only nine days, and Mary was pro- 
claimed queen without opposition. Lady Jane and her husband were confined 
in the Tower, and the treacherous Duke of Northumberland was executed. 
But the innocent Jane was also fated to suffer with the guilty, whom they 
had made the instrument of their ambition. Archbishop Cranmer, the Duke 
of Suffolk, and his brother, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and more than fifty officers, 
knights, and gentlemen, and more than four hundred common men were exe- 
cuted before the end of the following March, and many others afterwards. 
Among all who suffered in this enormous carnage, there were none whose fate 
was so, deeply lamented, or so long and tenderly remembered, as the young, 
beautiful, and talented Lady Jane Grey. 

On the 12th of February, 1563, her husband had been executed on Tower 
Hill, and she had seen his headless corpse carried back within the fort. She 
was then led out to suffer the same bloody death. Having mounted the 
scaffold with great composure, she addressed the people, acknowledging the 
the unlawfulness of her assumption of the crown, but declaring fervently her 
innocence of any part “in the procurement or desire thereof.” 

She declined the assistance of the executioner to make bare her pearly 
neck for the fatal ax, being led to the block, she requested to be despatched 
quickly, and exclaiming “ Lord, into thy hands commend my spirit,” received 
the fatal stroke. 


Lady Jane was thus cut off before she had completed her seventeenth year, 
was already one of the most learned and accomplished of her sex, in an age 
abounding in erudite females. She is said to have been a perfect mistress of 
the French, Latin, and Greek languages. All the sports of the age she sur- 
rendered for the pleasure of reading philosophy and the classics. Her por- 
trait exhibits a fine mental temperament, a capacious intellect, and remark- 
able fulness of all the organs of memory. The violent death of so lovely, 
innocent, and talented a woman, was entirely unnecessary, and barbarous in 
the extreme ; but as monarchy is an unnatural institution, unnatural means 
are supposed to be necessary to sustain it. She would have lived an orna- 
ment to her age, and never have disturbed the quiet or the prerogatives of 
the crown. The sin of her death remains on the escutcheon of Great Britain, 
and time only makes it the more glaring. 
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BURNING OF THE STEAMER LAFAYETTE, 








This new steamer, which was intended to run 
between New York and Chagres, was entirely des- 
troyed by fire, while lying at Chagres, on the 11th 
of September. The fire was discovered about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, just as the steamer was 
about to start from Chagres for San Juan. The 
flames spread with such rapidity, that soon after 
they first appeared, all hope of saving the vessel 
was abandoned. Great alarm was excited by the 
near run of the fire to the powder magazine ; a de- 
structive explosion was feared, and all on board 
were filled with consternation, when three of the 
officers rushed through the flames, secured the 
powder in the magazine, bore it on deck, and threw 
it into the water. Many lives were no doubt saved 
by this act of daring gallantry. 

After every effort had been made to extinguish 
the flames, the captain gave orders for all persons 
to leave the ship. They took to the boats, and 
fearing that the boilers might explode, rowed to 
some distance from the burning vessel. The cap- 
tain was the last man to leave the deck. After it 
was supposed that the ship was entirely deserted, 
he was seen to descend her side by a rope, having 
done every thing in his power to arrest the confla- 
gration. Nearly all the property on board the 
steamer was lost. She burned to the water’s edge, 
and then sunk in fourteen or fifteen fathoms of wa- 
ter. The crew and passengers all escaped, with 
the exception of one man, who was employed as a 
coal-heaver. The sufferers, who had lost all their 
effects by the fire, were treated with great kindness 
by the people of Chagres, who supplied their im- 
mediate wants, furnishing them with every thing 
necessary to their comfort in their destitute condi- 
tion. “4 


Tractc Scenes in Catirornta—A horrible 
scene was enacted in San Francisco, on Sunday 
August 24, in the execution of two criminals by the 
Committee of Vigilance. An attempt had been 
made by the civil autherities to rescue the prison- 
ers from the hands of the committee. This was 
partially successful. The prisoners were seized by 
the regular officers and confined in the city jail. 
Having been there about four days, while listening 
to Divine service, they were again seized by the 
Committee of Vigilance, placed in a carriage, and 
hurried off to the rooms of the Committee. A 
dreadful excitement at once spread through the 
city. The whole population thronged from every 
side to the scene of action The streets presented a 
spectacle of wild disorder. Every accessible sta- 
tion was occupied by spectators eager to witness 
the proceedings. In a little more than a quarter of 
an hour from the time that the prisoners were taken 
from the jail, all the preliminaries were compieted 
for their execution. In a few moments more the 
ropes were placed upon the necks of the victims, 
and at a given signal, they were drawn up, bring- 
ing toa crisis the terrors of the dismal spectacle. 








Two days before a similar tragedy was carried 
into effect at Sacramento city. A criminal named 
Robinson, who had been sentenced to death and re- 
prieved by the Governor, was executed by the 
hands of the people, who were unwilling to brook 
the law’s delay. After his two companions in crime 
had been put to death in due course of justice, the 
prisoner was taken from the custody of the Sheriff 
by the Committee of Vigilance, and in the presence 


' of an immense infuriated multitude, placed upon 


the scaffold, and made ready for death. The usual 
religious services were performed; an incoherent 
address to the people was made by the prisoner ; 
the noose was adjusted to his neck; and after a 
moment’s convulsive struggle, the bloody scene was 
terminated by the tranquility of death. “It was the 
most exciting day,” says an eye-witness, “we have 
ever passed in the city of Sacramento. The unpre- 
cedented and peculiar circumstances connected 
with the execution of the culprits, added to the 
high-wrought curiosity of the thousands assembled 
to witness the demonstrations of the legal authori- 
ties on the one hand, and the greater and more po- 
tent authority of the people on the other, was 
enough in itself to excite the mind to its utmost 
tension. Business was entirely suspended; the 
streets were deserted ; the city was at the scaffold. 
Every house, shed or elevation, from which a view 
of the scaffold could be obtained, was crowded with 
human beings, and there must have been seven or 
eight thousand persons on the ground.” 





GrneraL GartpaLtpi—This brave champion of 
Italian liberty, arrived at Panama, by one of the 
recent steamers from New York, in company with 
his friend, Francisco Parachelto, an eminent Italian 
merchant. He was on the route to Lima. 





Deatu or Mrs. Gaines.—The wife of Governor 
Gaines met With a fatal accident at Cletsop Plains, 
Oregon, on the 18th of August. The horse which 
she was riding, on her way to a farm which the Go- 
vernor had lately purchased, backed in between 
the fore wheels and the oxen of a wagon, which 
was conveying their baggage. The cattle became 
frightened, and started off at full speed. Mrs. 
Gaines was thrown from her horse, her head strik- 
ing upon the wheel of the wagon, which turned 
over her body. Her brain was severely injured; 
she immediately became insensible ; and after lying 
about three days in an unconscious state, she 
breathed her last. 


Suirt-Sewers’ Unron.—A meeting has been held 
in Hope Chapel in this city, to consider the claims 
of the Co-operative Union of Female Shirt-sewers 
upon the sympathy and aid of the public. Several 
important facts were elicited in the course of the 
discussion, and a great interest was manifested in 
the objects of the meeting. The Association is at 
present emplying 40 females, among whom are 18 
widows. There is a general feeling of sympathy 
and a lively interest for the 6,000 defenceless and 
deeply-wronged Shirt-makers of our City. Nobly 
are they striving to earn, in honesty and decent po- 
verty, the bread that poorly feeds and the humble 
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raiment that but poorly covers their wasted forms. 
They are patient sufferers, toiling unceasingly, ever 
hopeful of a brighter future. Very many are wid- 
ows, descended by reverses to poverty ; more of 
them are orphans, 


seeeeee too early thrown 
On the cold world, unloved, alone.” 


Other are compelled to aid in the support of fa- 
milies and widowed mothers, and all have a press- 
ing claim on society. Too long has this been lightly 
treated or totally disregarded. Occasionally, as 
the benevolent pass through our hospitals, their 
warmest sympaties are aroused for those who, worn 
down with toil, weary of life, diseased by sedentary 
habits, have come there to die. Not unoften the 
prison-door and the mad-house close upon them, 
and oftener the house of shame affords an assylum, 
denied to them by honest toil and a life of virtue. 

Among the speakers on the occasion was Hor- 
ACE GREELEY, who said he desired to add one or 
two words on practical points. He knew from con- 
versation with different persons, that many who 
knew nothing of the present effort, would be glad 
to encourage a better system than that from which 
the Seamstreses were seeking to escape—a system 
by which the producers and consumers could be 
brought»into better relations. It was true that 
$2,000 was a very little sum towards giving promi- 
nence to this idea. The audience present was small, 
but he saw no reason for discouragement. Great 
and beneficient ideas were seldom ushered in by 
tremendous hurras and the booming of cannon, and 
always found advocates at first in small meetings. 
He trusted that something would be done, and 
hoped that all would lend their earnest effort and 
co-operation, ‘ 

Rev. Henry Warp Beecusr followed Mr. Gree- 
ley. He was, he said, born and reared in a rural 
district of Connecticut, where, by preaching the 
Gospel, was understood a presentation of theologi- 
cal doctrines. He early had the Westminster cate- 
chism placed in his hands, but, to his shame be it 
spoken, he could never commit it to memory nor 
understand it. The old style of preaching from 
Sabbath to Sabbath did not come up to his idea of 
preaching the Gospel. It took a whole Church full 
to preach the Gospel. It was the spirit of God’s 
benevolence carried down to humanity. Its influ- 
ence upon the world was like that of the sun in 


Spring, when all nature burst into bloom beneath 


its influence. Preaching the Gospel was bringing 
down Sping from heaven to the earth. It was the 
whole work of taking care of men. It was to search 
out the wants of the community and relieve them. 
But how much more was the duty imperative 
when the appeal came tous. Mr. B. regretted that 
he had not made himself sufficiently acquainted 
with the grievances of the needlewomen, but he 
had become acquainted with many cases of dis- 
tress, and he should take care to better inform him- 
self with respect to their condition. He also pledg- 
ed himself to bring their claims to the attention of 
the Church of which he was pastor. 

Before the close of the meeting, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher and H. Greeley each pledged them- 
selves to raise $100 for the Union, and Mr. John H. 
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Swift also pledged himself to raise the like sum, 
and more if he could. 


Mrs. Ann 8. Srernens, the authoress, arrived 
here a few days ago from a tour of above a year in 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, Italy 
and Spain. We understand she will soon publish 
a book giving the result of her experience and ob- 
servations upon society and individuals during this 
prolonged and interesting journey. 


Carnertne Hayrs—The concerts of this cele- 
brated singer have met with triumphant success in 
New York. Tripler hall has been filled for several 
evenings to its utmost capacity, and the enthusi- 
asm of the audiences has been of the most general 
and exciting character. Catherine Hayes is person- 
ly prepossessing and lady-like, without being strik- 
ingly handsome, or possessing that commanding or 
magnetizing presence, which was so remarkable in 
her Swedish sister of Song, Jenny Lind. Her fea- 
tures are noble, her complexion light, her hair a 
fair auburn, and the expression of her face exceed- 


ingly delicate and feminine. Her manner is thor- 


oughly self-possessed, and her voice is one of mar- 
vellous compass, extending from the highest sopra- 
no tones to the deepest contralto, Her highest 
notes are inferior in purity, in strength, and in 
sweetness to Jenny Lind’s, but her lowest are fuller 
and finer. She seems possessed of all vocal accom- 
plishments. Her trill, her persistency of breath 
and purity of tone in crescendo passages, her skil- 
ful blending of the different registers—all of this is 
unimpeachable. Her performance of several pieces 
of sacred music has called forth the most unquali- 
fied admiration. 


One Meat A Day.—The venerable Talliafero, the 
Librarian of the Treasury Department, and former- 
ly a member of Congress from Virginia, eats but 
one meal per day, and that is his dinner. He is in 
perfect health. Such is the power of habit. If he 
goes toa party and is obliged to take supper, he 
omits his dinner the next day. 


Corrrer 1n Wisconsin.—Copper has been disco- 
vered near the village of Bad Axe. Mr. Smith, a 
merchant of that village, was one day out with his 
gun for a few hours’ sport. He had wounded a 
deer, and was following it up by the marks of blood 
on the grass, when he stumbled on a sharp point 
of some substance sticking up above the surface of 
the ground. A moment’s examination convinced 
him that he had found a piece of native copper. 
He dislodged the mass from its bed, and taking it 
home, found it to weigh some 50 pounds, Encou- 
raged by this discovery on his own land, he has 
been engaged in sinking a shaft on the spot. He 
has already taken out some 60,000 pounds of ore, 
mixed with native mineral, valued at $60 per thou- 
sand, and by “drifting ahead” in the crevice be- 
tween the rocks, has found the vein to be of great 
value. Report assigns it a thickness of seven feet, 
and a depth as yet unexplored, 





Rieur or Burrat.—A singular case is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Quebec, growing out of 
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the refusal of a rector to perform the rite of burial 
over a child in unconsecrated ground. The parent 
of the child brought an action to compel the Bishop 
to open the Parish Church and read the funeral ser- 
vice. The Bishop contends that the clergy are not 
amenable to the civil authority, as the Church of 
England is not established in the Province. Mean- 
time, the child remains unburied, awaiting the de- 
cision of the Court. 


Horace GreeLvey anp Tosacco Smoxe.—A pa- 
ragraph is going about among the country papers 
to the effect that the Editor of The Tribune has 
taken up tobacco-smoking! and our cotemporaries 
pretend to quote an extract from one of his letters 
from Europe in support of that story. This, “says 
Mr. Greely,” is entirely untrue ; he has not yet seen 
anything to make the use of tobacco in any form 
seem other than filthy, nauseous and disgusting; 
nor can any other opinion be found in any letter he 
ever wrote.” 


Deratu or JAmMes Fennimore Coorrr.—The de- 
cease of this distinguished man, who for over a 
quarter of a century has held such an eminent po- 
sition in American literature, took place at 1 o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon, the 14th September, at his 
residence in Cooperstown. 

Mr. Cooper was born at Burlington, N. J., on the 
15th of Sept., 1789, and had he lived one day long- 
er, he would have been sixty two yeurs of age. His 
father, the late Judge Cooper, was a large land- 
holder in Otsego county, in this State, residing al- 
ternately at Burlington and Cooperstown, and giy- 





ing his name to the latter township, which has , 


since been distinguished as the residence of the 
world-renowned author. He received the rudi- 
ments of a classical education under a private in- 
structor at Burlington, continued his studies with 
an accomplished Episcopal clergyman in Albany, 
and was prepared by him for Yale College, which 
he enteredin 1802. At this early age, scarely turn- 
ed of thirteen, he was ill-qualified for the attain- 
ment of academic distinction; still he held a res- 
pectable place in his class; and in the department 
of ancient languages is said to have outstripped 
every competitor. It is certain, however, that he 
had not yet manifested a vocation for a literary life. 
No one who then saw the blooming and somewhat 
reckless youth, who it is understood had already 
begun to develope the spirit of sturdy indepen- 
dence, which afterward took the shape of wayward 
obstinacy, could have predicted or suspected the 
position which he was destined to win among the 
literary men of his country. A native passion for 
the sea, and an unconquerable love of adventure, 
led him, among other causes to solicit admission 
into the American Navy, at that time in its most 
imperfect infancy, and in 1805 he entered the ser- 
vice as a midshipman. He remained in the Navy 
for six years. The influence of this period of his 
life is indelibly stamped upon his subsequent pro- 
ductions. It enabled him to describe the minutie 
of nautical affairs with that breadth and boldness 
of touch, which could be commanded by no writer 
who had not himself been rocked on the giddy mast, 
and to whom the taste of salt water was not more 
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familiar than the fountains of Helicon, With the 
vivid impressions of experience, obtained in the 
fresh and wondering days of boyhood, with a crea- 
tive imagination singularly alive to the impulses of 
external Nature, and with a freedom and energy of 
delineation which is imparted only by the posses- 
sion of actual knowledge, he had a store of mate- 
rials for the production of “ tales of the sea,” which, 
had he written in no other department of fiction, 
wonld have decided his reputation as a consummate 
master. 


Meetine 1n Honor or Mr. Cooprr.—A num- 
ber of literary men held a meeting on Wednesday, 
the 24th September, in the Library Rooms, City 
Hall, for the purpose of adopting measures to pay 
proper regard to the memory of the late J. Fenni- 
more Cooper. Washington Irving was clidsen 
President, and Fitz-Greene Halleck and Rufus G. 
Griswold Secretaries. George W. Blunt then mov- 
ed that a committee of five be appointed to report, 
at a future meeting, a plan of proceedings to ren- 
der fitting honor to the memory of Mr. Cooper. 
The Chair appointed as such committee, Judge 
Duer, Fitz-Green Halleck, Richard Kimball, George 
Bancroft, and Dr. Francis, and on motion the Presi- 
dent was added as Chairman of the Committee. 


Str Joun Franxiin.—The return of the Expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin, which was de- 
spatched by a distinguished merchant of New 
York, is an occasion of general congratulation, al- 
though it has not met with the hoped for success in 
the accomplishment of the main object. The ves- 
sels, after their departure from this port, had an 
agreeable passage to Wellington’s Sound, which 
they entered on the 26th of August, of 1850. Here 
they met Captain Perry, and were afterwards join- 
ed by Sir John Ross and Commander Austen, of the 
British Expedition, which was engaged in the same 
pursuit. The next day, indication of Sir John 
Franklin’s first winter quarters were discovered,— 
three graves with the inscriptions of the names of 
persons belonging to Lis crew, fragments of sail- 
cloth, cordage, and wearing apparel,—showing that 
a large encampment had been on the ground for 
some time, but giving no traces of the subsequent 
course of the party. By the 11th of September, 
the Expedition had penetrated Barlow’s inlet, as 
far as Griffith’s Island, where they narrowly escap- 
ed being locked in by the ice. From this they sail- 
ed on the 13th, intending to proceed directly home, 
but were stopped by the ice at the mouth of Wel- 
lington’s Channel. Drifting into Lancaster Sound, 
one of the vessels was hove up by the ice nearly 
seven feet at the stern, and keeled over on one side 
over two feet and a half. She remained in this pe- 
rilous position for no less than five months. The 
depth of winter closed in upon the Expedition, 
The terrors of the polar night came on apace. For 
eighty days, they were without a ray of sunlight. 
The thermometer sank to 46 ° below zero. On the 
5th of Nevember the Rescue was abandoned. The 
crews of both vessels resolved to share the same 
fate. Expecting each moment to be crushed by 
the surrounding ice, they slept in their clothes with 
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knapsacks on their backs, to take their chance of 
escape. They were fully prepared for the trial. 
Sledges laden with provisions, were in readiness 
for the journey over the ice at the distance of nine- 
ty miles from land. Twice were the crew sum- 
moned and the boats lowered to commence the fear- 
ful progress. 

Tha scurvy now broke out among the crew. It 
appeared in its worst form. No remedies were of 
any avail. Only three of the men escaped the at- 
tack. Captain De Haven was one of the greatest 
sufferers. At length the violence of the epidemic 
abated, yielding to the use of fresh water obtained 
from melted ice, and to a beverage composed of 
apple tea and lemon juice. 

During the long night of darkness and peril, 
strange appearances were seen in the sky, relieving 
in some degree the gloomy terrors of the scene. 
Mock suns and mock moons of surpassing bright- 
ness constantly succeeded each other. On the ap- 
proach of day, the northern horizon was illuminated 
by the most beautiful and resplendent twilights. 
At last, on the 18th of February, the sun rose above 
the horizon. The sailors gave vent to their joy by 
three hearty cheers, and a new aspect was given to 
the whole scene. 

The ice broke up suddenly, and with terrible vio- 
lence. In twenty minutes from its first motion, 
the whole mass was at liberty, enabling the vessels 
to drift gradually from their former anchorage. On 
the 10th of June, they came into open water. Re- 
fitting at Greenland, after a short delay, they were 
again turned towards the North. After a variety 
of perils, they once more emerged from the fields 
of “rock-ribbed ice,” and on the 19th of August set 
their course for home. 

The Rescue arrived at New York several days 
after the return of the Advance, having parted with 
her mast three hundred miles off Cape Farewell. 
Captain Griffith entertains the same hypothesis, as 
tothe fate of Sir John Franklin, with Lieut. De Ha- 


ven, and some of the officers of the British Expedi-- 


tion—namely, that he is hemmed in by the ice at a 
point to which these expeditions have not been able 
to penetrate. The Rescue has on board four Es- 
quimaux dogs. They are said to be capital bear- 
hunters—and as such are invaluable companions to 
the Greenlander. There are also on board some 
half dozen Kyacks (fishing boats,) and a great va- 
riety of other curiosities of rare interest to the sci- 
entific world. 


Mrs. E. Oakes Suiru’s Lecturr.—The admira- 
ble lecture on Womanhood by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, 
receives an appreciative, but discriminating notice 
in a morning paper. 

“A respectable though not a crowded audience 
was assembled at Stuyvesant Institute last even- 
ing, to listen to the discourse on “ Womanhood,” by 
this highly intellectual and eloquent lady. It was 
a brilliant, earnest, and powerful appeal in behalf 
of the feminine element in social affairs, set forth 
with great beauty of illustration, and enforced by a 
series of consecutive and well-sustained arguments. 
Mrs. Oakes Smith speaks with entire self- possession, 
in a graye, earnest, conversational style, and with 


remarkable propriety of intonation and emphasis. 
Without any attempt to play the orator, her elocu- 
tion is melodious, graceful and effective. The pre- 
vailing tone of her lecture was-deep, approaching 
to solemnity in its expression of intense conviction, 
but frequently relieved by the excursions of a play- 
ful fancy, and flashes of quiet humor. 


Alluding to the condition of woman since the 
Protestant Reformation—which she *considered as 
of a retrograde character—she said that she did not 
claim to be a champion of woman’s rights, in the 
sense in which that hackneyed phrase is often used. 
She was not aware that woman had been treated 
with deliberate injustice; she had rather failed of 
the development of her nature; she had suffered 
from those evils which are incident to an imperfect 
condition of society, and it was on the ground of 
our common humanity that the subject should be 
presented and discussed. 


The lecturer then proceeded to illustrate the im- 
portance of the feminine element in its application 
to the practical interests of life. She, however, 
claimed no exclusive sphere for this. Humanity 
was above all distinctions ofsex; nor could its high- 
est perfection be obtained without a true harmony 
in the nature of both sexes. Jesus addressed him- 
self to the deepest heart of humanity—to universal 
man—but no one had ever showed a just recogni- 
tion of the destiny of woman—and while his stern- 
est denunciations were directed to masculine hypo- 
crisy and oppression, he always used to woman the 
language of superhuman tenderness and sympathy. 
In all the noblest characters, the elements of each 
sex are graciously attemperedand blended. Plato, 
Fenelon and Shelly were men of feminine cast, 
while the masculine traits were active in Aspasia, 
and Elizabeth, and a De Stael. 


She would not claim for woman a place on the 
battle-field, though in ages past she had stood by 
the side of man in the thickest of the fight, and act- 
ed her part with valor and effect. But, argued the 
speaker, ought the avenues to legislation to be 
closed against woman? Sould she be compelled to 
take no part in the enactment of the laws which 
she was bound toobey? Was it an improved state 
of things, when Miriam was no longer among the 
Counsellors, nor Deborah one of the Judges? Even 
some Indian tribes admit the mother who has borne 
a chief to a place at the council fire. 


In defending the claims of women to the office of 
religious teacher, Mrs. Oakes Smith described the 
prevailing condition of the pulpit in a style of se- 
vere, though not unkind criticism. At least, she 
thougbt that the sacred desk should be preserved 
from the crude exercises of unfledged youth, and 
that the counsels of mature wisdom should not be 
made to give place to the flights of juvenile pre- 
sumption. The adaptation of the female nature to 
the illustration of religious truth was shown ina 
train of admirable remarks, which the crowded 
state of our columns compel us reluctantly to omit. 
The close of the lecture, depicting the future con- 
dition of society, under the reign of harmmonic laws, 
was a fine specimen of just thought and impressive 
eloquence.” 
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A valuable work entitled “Woman anp HER 
Neeps,” by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, whose lecture is 
noticed above, has just been issued by Fowlers & 
Wells, and cannot fail to receive a cordial welcome 
from all the admirers of original, earnest, and pro- 
found thought, applied to the highest questions 
which interest humanity. The work is written 
with masculine vigor and discrimination, in a style 
of rare beauty and force, and in a spirit of truthfal- 
ness, sympathy, and devotion to the progress of so- 
ciety, which must commend it to all sincere and re- 
flecting minds. 


A Srriine Corncorpence.—It is a somewhat re- 
markable circumstance, that the last case which 
Judge Woodbury tried was the very case tried by 
Judge Story when he sat upon the bench for the 
last time. This was the suit brought by Mr. Colt, 
the inventor of the celebrated “ Revolver” pistol, 
for an infringement of his patent. 


A HARD Question.—One of the members of a 
church in southern Kentucky was arraigned before 
the church, not long since, on the charge of having 
united with a temperance society. The members 
voted that he should be excluded. He then pro- 
posed to the church, to settle the question, how 
much liquor one of their members must drink to 
entitle him to full fellowship. 


“Waar's 1x A Name?”’—Among the candidates 
for the National Council in the Cherokee Nation, 
are the names of Spring-Frog, Spirit-Pot, Laugh-at- 
Much, and Lightning-bug. For Sheriff, the names 
of Fish-Tail and Pelican-Tiger are mentioned. 


ExPENDITURE For AMUSEMENT.—It is estimated 
that the various places of amusement in this city 
are regularly attended by about twenty thousand 
persons, at an average expense of ten thousand 
dollars a night, or sixty thousand dollars per week. 


Sratur or Jenner.—EFEfforts are on foot in Bos- 
{on and its vicinity, in pursuance of a report ofa 
Committee of the Suffolk Medical Association, to 
cellect funds toward the erection of a bronze statue 
of Dr. Jenner, in London, in honor of his great dis- 
covery of vaccination. 


Turirt or tHe SHaKers.—The Shakers in New 
Hampshire, number, at the present time, 260 mem- 
bers. They own about 4,000 acres of land, which 
is mostly under: cultivation. The rumor that the 
Society at Canterbury intend to remove Westward, 
is unfounded. That, as well as the Enfield Company, 
is thrifty and money-making; neither has of late 
increased in numbers. 


Banvarp.—John Banvard, who made a fortune 
and a fame by his panorama of the Mississippi, has 
returned to America, after a residence of three 
years in Europe. e 





Human Destiny.—Rev. Dr. Dewey is about to 
commence a course of Lectnres on “The Problem 
of Human Destiny,” before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston. 
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MaeyerisM AND THE Avrora Boreatis.—The 
Springfield Republican says : During the splendid 
aurora borealis of Monday evening, very singular 
phenomena were noticed on the telegraph wires, 
causing brief interruptions ; but on Monday evening 
there was evidently another element at work. 
Strong magnetic currents seemed to pass from the 
ground into the wires, at times so puwerful as to 
overeome the batteries on the line, and reverse the 
magnetic poles, making queer work, and causing 
some perplexity among the operators. The mag- 
netic currents of the earth were evidently joining 
in the merry dance of their brilliant partners in the 
sky. So powerful was this disturbing influence 
upon the wires, that neither of the three telegraph 
lines between Boston and New York, were able to 
operate through, during that evening. 


FOREIGN. 


TriumPu oF THE Yacut America—From England 
the principal topic of news is the triumph of the 
yacht America over the Titania. When the vessels 
took their station off the Nab Light, at the extreme 
eastern point of the Isle of Wight, the wind was 
blowing a strong breeze from the N.N.W, At11} 
the signal gun was fired from the Commodore’s ves- 
sel, and the America soon spread her canvass, and 
proceeded on her destination, taking the lead, but 
had scarcely got more than three times her length 
of the Titania, when her opponent, through having 
her topsail quickly set, drew a little upon the 
America; but no sooner had “the Yankee” got her 
fore and aft square sails set than she ran like light- 
ning before the wind. She carried no foretopsail 
on the present occasion. She continued to run on 
one jibe, and then on vhe other, running before the 
wind and still gaining ahead of the Titania. After 
a run, however, of about two hours, a serious acci- 
dent occurred to the America, for the “jaws” of 
the gaff gave way, and they were compelled to 
lower their mainsail, which was lashed and set again, 
a delay being caused thereby of three or four 
minutes, and losing in distance at least half a mile. 
This untoward event had not been long repaired, 
and the mainsail set, when it slipped out of the 
grip again,,in consequence of the heavy wind that 
was blowing at the time. This caused a further de- 
lay, and the mainsail was then kept down some 
time until an opportunity was afforded for her to 
jibe on the opposite side. The Titania now kept 
making sail, having her square sail, gaff topsail, and 
mainsail all set, and appeared to be very well 
handled, but evidently had no power to overhaul 
her American rival. The America had not long got 
up her mainsail for the third time, when the signal 
was hoisted on board the steamer that the required 
distance had been run, and at the same time notice 
was given to return. The America then luffed, and 
rounded the steamer on the larboard hand, which 
was done as follows :-— 


Titania. ...2h. 8m. 8s. 


On rounding the steamer, the America received the 
congratulations of the numerous company on board ; 
and on the first tack she reached in toward the 
Nore light-ship, about 15 miles S. W. of the Nab 


America... .2b. 3m. 50s, 





light, then stood toward the westward, and con-, 
tinued tacking toward the shore. She then fetched 
by a long reach to the Princess’s Shoals, off Bem- 
bridge. From this point she then reached, went 
round the Nab bearing 8. W., and thus concluded 
the course. 

On Saturday, the day after the race with the Ti- 
tania, the necessary preliminaries and conditions 
were arranged and finally agreed upon, by which 
Commodore Stevens transfers the America to Capt. 
De Blaquiere, of the Indian army, for the sum of 
£7,000, or $85,000, who becomes her sole and un- 
divided possessor. It was the intention of the 
American Commodore to visit the London waters 
for the purpose of giving the inhabitants of the 
metropolis an opportunity of inspecting this nautical 
wonder, but this arrangement has been set aside by 
the ready acceptance of the ownership on the terms 
proposed, without any abatement whatever. Sun- 
day being the last opportunity of inspecting the 
America at Cowes, she was visited by an immense 
number of persons from London and elsewhere, who 
universally expressed their admiration of her ex- 
traordinary feats and singular and unique construc- 
tion. The present, or rather future owner, it is 
stated, will at once proceed with her on a voyage 
of pleasure to the Mediteranean. 


Loss or Lire at A Lecrurr.—aA dreadfal “acci- 
dent occurred on the 8th instant at Ballyclare, Ire- 
land. Some 500 persons had assembled in the loft 
of an old paper mill to hear a lecture on electro-biol- 
ogy; they climbed up by means ofa couple of steep 
ladders; the lecture began at 8 o’clock, and occu- 
pied an hour and a half. After which the lecturer 
proceeded to messmerize or entrance some seven or 
eight young persons, who, at his request, came for- 
ward for the purpose. He succeeded with a few 
of these, and was about to exhibit his influence over 
them, having removed them to the back part of 
the loft, when the curiosity of the spectators in the 
more distant part of the room became so much ex- 
cited that they rushed from all sides ina body to 
the central space to obtain a better view. A sud- 
den and ominous crack beneath their feet gave but 
a momentary warning of the penalty of their rash- 
The greatly increased weight on the middle 
of the flooring proved too much for its utterly inad- 
equate support to bear, and it gave way beneath 
their feet, opening downward in a fearful chasm, in 
which upward of 300 persons, men, women and 
children, were precipitated. The scene which en- 
sued may be more easily imagined than described. 
Twenty-six persons were killed, and forty wound- 
ed. 


ness, 


Jesuir Misstons 1n Arrica—The Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Dr. Knoblecher, who has been for some 
years past indefatigable, and tolerably successful in 
making converts and founding schools in the inte- 
rior of Africa, has lately been in Rome to solicit the 
blessing of the Pope on his mission, and a replen- 
ishment of his exhausted funds. A handsome col- 
lection was made for the cause, and Dr. Knoblecher 
is now returning with considerable funds at his dis- 
posal :—a printing press is made for him, under 
his own directions, at the expense of the Emperor 
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of Austria, in the characters used by the tribes of 
the interior of Africa. A young man from Aleppo 
accompanies him in the capacity of printer, and the 
Emperor of Austria has placed two Nile boats con- 
stantly at the missionary’s disposal. 


A Moprern Amazonian.—At the head of the list | 


ofa fresh batch of Chevaliers of the Legion of Ho- 
nor, just created, is a lady named Brulon, who en- 
joys the rank of a Lieutenant of Invalides, and 
whose long military history is probably without a 
parallel in Amazonion annals. She is the daugh- 
ter, the sister, and the widow of asoldier. Her two 
brothers died on the field of battle in Italy. Her 
husband was killed at Ajaccio in 1791. The fol- 
lowing year she entered, at the age of 21, in the 
42d Regiment, in which her father was serving. 
She was allowed to remain, although her sex was 
known, and she made seven campaigns between the 
years 1792 and 1799, rising through the several 
gradations of fusileer, corporal, quarter-master-cor- 
poral, and sergeant. In 1794 she commanded a 
detachment ofher regiment, and repulsed an attack 
upon the fort of Gesco, on which occasion she was 
wounded in eacharm. Afterwards, at the siege of 
Calvi, she received so severe a wound in the left 
leg that she was disabled, and on the 24th Fri- 
maire, 1799, she was admitted into the Hospital of 
the Invalides. She received from Louis XVIII, 
an officer’s commission, in these words: “ This day, 
Oct. 2, 1822, the King being in Paris, having full 
confidence in the valor, good conduct, and fidelity 
of Madame Angelique-Marie-Joseph Duchemin, 
Widow Broulon, his Majesty has conferred npon 
her the honorary title of sub-lieutenant of Invalides, 
to take rank from this day. His Majesty desires 
that his General and other officers to whom it may 
appertain, will recognize Madame Duchemin, Wi- 
dow Brulon, in this capacity.” Lieutenant Widow 
Brulon, chevalier of the Legion of Honor, is now 80 
years old. 


Broomerism In Lonpoy.—A lecture on Bloom- 
erism by a Bloomer has been delivered at the 
Johns-treet Institution, Fitzroy-square. Great num- 
bers of both sexes attended; in fact, the hall and 
gallery were crowded. At half-past eight, Mrs. 
Dexter, the lecturer, a lady about thirty-five years 
of age, made her appearance on the platform habit- 
ed in the Bloomer costume. She was received 
with slight manifestations of applause. Her attire, 
which was wholly composed of black satin, consist- 
ed of a jacket ordinarily worn by ladies in walking 
dress, a skirt below that, scarcely reached down to 
the knee, and a pair of exceedingly wide trowsers, 
tied at the ankle. Mrs, Dexter entered at once upon 
her lecture; referring to the time of ball head- 
dresses and expanded hoops, by way of exordium, 
and concluding it by a wise denunciation of the 
“infernal contrivance of tight stays.” She laid it 
down as a principle, that, providing any dress did 
no injury to health or offered an affront to modes- 
ty; a woman had a perfect right to adopt that 
dress. If her particular costume did neither, she 
demanded to be left at perfect liberty to consult 
her own taste in the matter of decoration, and her 





own feelings with regard to convenience and com- 
fort. 

Bloomerism is out in full force in the streets. In 
Piccadilly, two young ladies, with two companions, 
who might have been their mothers, alighted from 
a cab, in the peculiar dress, and proceeding toward 
the entrance to the Green Park, distributed in their 
way handbills containing a spirited appeal to the 
women of England to throw off the yoke of their 
unfeeling and brutal oppressors, and adopt an attire 
better suited to the dignity of the equal of man, 
In a short time the pressure of the crowd became 
so great that the missionaries found it convenient 
to call a cab, which they entered, amid much laugh- 
ter, mingled with cheering. 





Ratsing THE Winp.—It is reported that one 
pawnbroker in Leeds received “a bushel and a 
half” of watches on Saturday before the departure 
of an excursion train to London. The Gloucester 
Chronicle states that, on Monday week, a pawnbro- 
ker received 100 wedding rings and 10 beds in 
pledge from parties visiting the Exhibition, but who 
had not the wherewithal to pay for their trip. 

A Ramway ror Spatn.—A railway is to be built 
in Spain, from Santander, on the Bay of Biscay, to 
Valadolid. The length is about 140 miles. The 
line will ultimately be carried forward to Madrid, 
which capital, by means of a line of steamers from 
Southampton to the port of Santander, will then be 
brought in almost immediate communication with 
London. 





THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


In this number we present our readers with the 
portraits of the premium animals at the recent 
State Fair, at Rochester. By arrangements with 
the publishers of the International Magazine, we 
have obtained copies of the originals taken for this 
purpose on the spot by an artist of distinguished 
merit. 

The importance of fairs to the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer cannot be overrated. By means 
of them every man can see the best specimens that 
are produced in all the regions represented. If one 
see what is better in manufacture or in growth 
than any thing he had before seen or produced, or 
better than he had hoped for or believed possible, 
it assures his faith and awakens his ambition and 
interest, and stimulates and instructs his skill, to 
emulate the highest degree of perfection. 

Finding out that he is behind the achievement of 
others in crops, animals, or articles manufactured, 
he not only learns at the fair the existence of, and 
how to procure higher success and perfection in his 
business, but learns also to feel that in some sense 
his reputation as a man is to be measured by the 
skill, talent, and success exemplified in his produc- 
tions. We well remember the time when “Cattle 
Shows” and “ Fairs” were of rare occurrence and of 
very meagre character. Now, how vast the differ- 
ence! These fairs are becoming frequent in rural 
districts, quite common in nearly every county-town, 
indispensable in each State, and within this year 
“Tur Wortp’s Farr” has brought the snowy north 
and the sunny south together, and the productive 
skill of different nations and climes have been 
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brought, not only into honorable rivalry, but friendly 
comparison. England has learned that her best 
locks can be picked by an honest man, although she 
thought them secure against the most accomplished 
rogues, And she has also learned that her fast 
yachts, on which, but for the developement of this 
fair, she would have been willing to stake her honor, 
if not her crown, are in fact, when compared to 
those of the United States, but mere tubs in build 
and creepers in speed. The purchase by her of 
the yacht “ America” is a grand idea. It will con- 
stitute for her a model by which to construct ves- 
sels such as shall enable her to compete with 
other commercial nations in speed and safety. But 
let her not forget that while she is coming up to 
the standard furnished by the “America,” its de- 
signers and builders will take another step in the 
race of progress, so that by the next “World’s Fair” 
we may be able to leave such boats as the America 
as far behind as she lately left the most speedy 
boats of England. But England will still be pro- 
fitted by the result even though she be obliged to 
remain one link behind us in the chain of develop- 
ment and progress in maritime success. These 
fairs, then, bring persons from all sections into 
friendly and profitable neighborhood, procure an 
interchange of thought, a comparison of skill, and 
a dissemination of knowledge, which multiplies 
ideas ten thousand fold, and commonizes every em- 
bodied idea of genius. Churches, Political parties, 
Educational, Benevolent, and Reformatory Associa- 
tions have their Synods, Conferences, Conven- 
tions, and mass meetings, weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly or annually, to compare ideas, suggest im- 
provements, and unite in combined efforts to over- 
come the difficulties and multiply the advantages 
in their pathway to triumph. Why then should 
not the greatest of all industrial interests, the agri- 
CULTURAL, or its neighbor and ally next in import- 
ance, the MECHANICAL and ARrTIstTIcAL, share the ad- 
vantages and enjoy the pleasures of periodical con- 
vocations? We are decidedly in favor of fairs and 
exhibitions by all classes, all trades, and all who 
pursue like avocations. The social value of these 
gatherings is above computation, while the mutual 
pecuniary advantages can only be estimated by ob- 
serving the recent increased production and perfec- 
tion in every branch of industry. 


A man of little originality and limited knowl- 
edge, residing apart from the thoroughfares of 
competition and the latest improvements, goes to 
a fair an embodiment of self-complacent importance, 
firmly believing that his productions are equal to 
the best, because equal to those in his own district ; 
but when he sees the rarest specimens of culture, 
vegetable and animal, or the climax of mechanical 
effort, he and his, are so far thrown in the shade as 
to be “nowhere.” What is the result of this con- 
trast on his mind and efforts? Why, if he be a 
man of energy and ambition, he goes home with 
these new ideas, and resolves to renovate and ele- 
vate his entire range of management. His ignorant 
and conservative neighbors call him crazy, but his 
increased crops, improved stock, or perfected 
mechanicism, soon tell that there is more in science 
and right management respecting human pursuits, 
“than is dreamed of in their philosophy.” Thus the 
seeds of knowledge from these “fairs” are sown 
broad-cast over the country until all become masters 
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No. 4. Short-Horned Durham, “EARL SEAHAM.” 
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No. 5. Durham Cow, “AZALIA.” 












































































































































No. 6 HUNGARIAN BULL AND Cow. 


é. 





of the best thoughts of the best minds which have 
been embodied in their specimens of skill at these 
exhibitions. As a man’s manners are improved by 
associating with polished society, so the ignorant 
and unskillful are instructed and improved by 
coming in contact, at these gatherings, with men and 
things more advanced than themselves and their 
productions. F * 
The splendid array of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine at this great Fair, would compare favorably 
with any that can be found in the United States. 
Although it has been our good fortune to attend 
many cattle-fairs, east and west, yet we think the 
animals here portrayed could hardly be surpassed. 
No. 1. The first of the series, John B. Burnet’s 
horse “ Consternation,” received the award as being 
the “best thorough bred horse over four years old,” 
and if we regard his delicate ear, keen eye, light 
intelligent face, well set neck, clean limbs, deep 
shoulder, round chest and long quarters, we must 
regard him as worthy of-high admiration, and of the 
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award given, 

No. 2, The second of our series, Lewis G. Mor- 
ris’ short horned Darham bull “Lord Eryholm,” 
was the “best two years old bull” on the ground. 
This breed of cattle has been the result of numerous 
crossings, and found its greatest perfection in Eu- 
rope in the county of Durham, from which it has 
taken its name. Its leading peculiarities are its 
short horns ; light chops; long, straight back*; deep 
shoulders ; square rump ; low, deep brisket ; short, 
clean legs, easiness in fattening, and for their value 
as milkers. Another striking peculiarity is its co- 
lors. Hardly any two Durham cattle can be found 
alike, or approaching to a likeness in the color. 
Red and white, in large and small spots are awk- 
wardly and confusedly mixed, and sometimes the 
white and red are mottled. They are sometimes 
mainly white, and the shoulders and rump are red. 
We have often noticed a soft, rich creamy hue to 
the white parts on these cattle. The color of the 
skin is of a rich yellow. In disposition they are 
mild, patient and amiable ; good, faithful workers, 
but not as active and tough as some of the lighter 
breeds. They are better adapted to rich, flat allu- 
vial situations than to dry, rough and mountainous 
regions. 

No, 8. This beautiful animal took rank as “the 
best three-fourth breed, Spayed, Devon heifer,” 
and belongs to George Shaffer. This heifer bears 
the same relation to the cow, or natural animal, 
that the ox does to the bull. Spayed animals be- 
come somewhat heavier and thicker, and fatten 
more readily than those in the natural state. 

i No. 4. “ Karl Seaham,” is a short horned Dur- 
uy Mh i HMM UA ham, and took the premium as “the best bull over 
ee SEALE NH bil Gus: Se three years old,’ and is owned by J. M. Sherwood 
and A.Stevens, Although, perhaps this animal is 
no finer in natural proportions, than Mr, Morris’s 
No. 2, yet the observer will not fail to see more 
depth, squareness, and general completeness, ow- 
ing, doubtless, to one year’s additional age, 

No. 5. The short-horned Durham cow, “ Azalia,” 
belonging to Lewis G. Morris, took premium as 
“the best cow over three years old.” This is a 
splendid specimen of a cow, and bears, we think, a 
much better relative resemblance to the male 
of her species than does the spayed Devon heifer to 
the bull. 


No. 7. “OLD CLYDE.” 








































































































































































































No. 8. Herford Bull * TROMP.” “ 
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No. 9. Devon Bull. 
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The more nearly conformed to a square or a 
parallelogram, the profile of the body of the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle is, the more are they regarded 
as approaching perfection in form. 

o 6. The sixth of our series, are an imported 
Hungarian Bull and Cow, owned by Roswell L. Colt. 
They drew the premium as “the best Hungarian 
Bull and Cow, two years old or over.” These ani- 
mals appear compact, strong, and active. What a 
light head and neck the cow presents ; and what an 
iron constitution, smartness and intelligence are 
seen in the bull. We judge he would be quicker 
than any other except the Devon, and, prubably, 
tougher and stronger than he. 

No. 7. Our seventh figure, “Old Clyde,” is owned 
by Mrs. Jane Ward, Markham, Canada West. He 
is a large, heavy, and substantially made animal, 
with many of the characteristics of the Canadian 
horse, especially in his legs. Would he not be a 
capital specimen for the cart, embodying hardihood, 
a capacious shoulder and neck ; weight, and sturdy 
limbs? Our word for it, there is power and consti- 
tution in that horse. 

No. 8. This excellent animal, “Tromp,” is regis- 
tered as “the best Hereford Bull, over three years 
old,” and as belonging to Allen Ayrault. Like 
the Hungarian Bull, we have here those elements 
of strength and endurance which fit this breed of 
cattle for the yoke. We judge them to be less 
quick and fiery, and perhaps more patient and do- 
cile than the Hungarian or the Devon, but for 
weight, compactness, and strength, they have few 
superiors. ; 

The Hereford cattle are distinguished by a dark 
red color; and white faces, throats, and_ bellies. 
They have a cheerful, open, and pleasant counte- 
nance ; a full, lively eye ; fa broad forehead ; small 
head ; light, tapering horns ; broad bosom; deep and 
full chest ; body deep and well spread; quarters 
long, a very full muscular thigh, and a very small 
smoothly-haired tail. The cows in England are re- 
garded as poor milkers, but the oxen are substan- 
tial workers, and good for fattening. 

No. 9. This beautiful specimen of the most beau- 
tiful breed of cattle in the world, is owned by W. 
P. & C. 8, Wainwright, and obtained the premium, 
as “the best Devon Bull, over three years old.” 
The north part of Devonshire, in England, has 
long been celebrated for this breed of cattle, beau- 
tiful in form and color in the highest degree; and 
in activity at work, and facility of fattening, unri- 
valed. The color of the Devon cattle is of a beau- 
tifully bright, full, blood-red, often with a clear 
white line on the brisket, running back between the 
hind legs, sometimes reaching to the flank, with a 
white brush. The head of the ox is singularly 
small, the forehead broad, the eye prominent and 
bright, and the forehead hollow between them ; 
the muzzle very light and clean; no dew-lap or 
loose flesh about the jaws and neck; remarkably 
straight, smooth, well-turned limbs; a light, tapering 
tail; a thin, free skin, and very smooth body. 
His fore-legs stand farther back under his body than 
those of any other breed. The Devon has rather 
long legs, is more active and sprightly than any other, 
and may be made to trot five or six miles au hour, 
which no other ox can stand. The cow is quite 
small ; the bull is a great deal less than the ox, and 
the cow smaller than the bull. It is not uncommon 
for a cow to bring a calf which becomes twice her 
own size and weight. 

No. 10. These were rated “the best Buck and 
Ewe of long-wooled sheep over two years oid,” 
owned by J. McDonald and Wm. Rathbone. The 
principal recommendations of this breed, “The 
Leicester,” are its fulness and beauty of form ; great- 
er weight for their size than other sheep ; early ma- 
turity ; an unequaled propensity to fatten, and the 
weight of their fleece and length of wool. They 
have smallheads, and very little offal. 

No. 11. “South Down Ewe.” This specimen 
ranked “the best Ewe of middle-wooled sheep 
over two years old,” owned by L. G. Morris, By 
middle-wools are meant the South Down, Norfolk, 
Dorset, Chevoit, and others whose fieeces accupy 
an intermediate place between the short wools of 
Germany and Spain, and the long of Leicester and 
Lincoln. This breed was formerly small, badly 
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shaped, long and lean, but the breed has been much 
“improved in shape, constitution, fleece and staple. 

No. 12. Chinese Hogs, owned by J. Delatield, 
This variety of swine is small in limb, round in 
body, short in the head, very broad in the cheek, 





and when fattened looks quite disproportioned, as 
its head seems buried in the neck, so that only 
the tip of the snout is visible. It has an ex- 
ceedingly thin skin and fine bristles, and in its pure 
blood is too tender and delicate for a cold climate. 
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Our Boston Lecrures.——We have arranged to 
commence a course of lectures on Purr.oLoey, 
Paystovoey, and kindred subjects, in the Tremont 
TEMPLE, on Monday evening, November 34d, to 
be continued every Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
evenings of November and DrcemBer. 

Private Cuassss will be formed and instructed 
at our Capiner 142 Washington-st., on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, of each week. 

ProressionaL Examinations will be made every 
day at our private rooms on the second floor at 142 
Washington street-—two doors north of the “ Old 
South Church.” 

Our Journats and other publications may al- 
ways be obtained at the above named store. 

A programme giving a synopsis of our lectures 
will be published in the Boston papers and in hand- 
bills prepared for the occasion. 


8. 0 


“Tue Spirit or THE AGE,” has become a cap- 
tion for newspapers and magazines, and a by-word 
in the mouths of orators and demagogues. How 
few, of those who make it their everlasting cant, 
appreciate the ideas it involves. The spirit of the 
age, is a wonderful, shifting, progressing, and sub- 
lime thing. Within our memory, what revolutions 
it has achieved—what castes and oppressions broken 
down, The spirit of the age wears a raiment of 
light—it courses the earth, companion of steam and 
lightning, bearing science and art upward and on- 
ward. It has cast off its cowl and robes of dark- 
ness, its old shield of errors, and lies, and tyrannies, 
and with an intense hatred of falsehood and wrong, 
it urges the human race to battle with whatever 
degrades, impoverishes, or desolates mankind. The 
spirit of the age is free, fearless, and aspiring. It 
thirsts for all knowledge ; it scorns to stand still ; it 
grasps the elements, and transmutes them to all 
conceivable agencies for the progress of man, his 
progress in intelligence, wealth, power, freedom, 
and humanity. 

The spirit of the age is a hater of all dogmatic 
creeds and crafts—an abominator of empty rituals 
and forms. It exposes the tyranny of crown and 
mitre ; it knows no sanctity for evil kings, or evil 
priests. Revolution animates and guides it—revo- 
lution is its watchword, as far as civilization extends. 
It is the bursting fire in the dank atmosphere, pu- 
rifying the moral, social and political heavens. It 
is the storm and tempest, purging the clouds of 
abused ages, to get at clear and serene sky. It is 
the tramp of earthquakes and the rock of volca- 
noes, restoring equilibrium to the earth. The spirit 
of the age—look at it! On the seas and on the 
lands, how beautiful and majestic. What chariots, 
drawn as it were by fire, and white wings fed by 
exhaustless winds, bear it to triumph. Truth, jus- 
tice, mercy, and love, are its body guard, and gaz- 
ing sunward it pauses not, though venerable injus- 
tice and cant, and craft, howl in torment as it 
strides on to the future—TZhe New Yorker. 

[We most respectfully invite the attention of 
the Rev. John C. Lord, D. D., to the aboye, and all 
others who are on the read to dotage and a hope- 
less obscurity. 
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Fow ters & WE tts 1n Boston.—Our citizens will 
be pleused to learn that the above celebrated firm 
is about to establish a branch in our city, at 142 
Washington street. Their establishment will be 
fully stocked with all of their sterling and popular 
works. The want of such a depot has long been 
felt, and we congratulate our citizens on the oppor- 
tunity it will afford to obtain such publications, and 
in such quantities as many have heretofore wanted. 
It will be opened in November. During the winter 
one of the Fowlers will give courses of lectures on 
Phrenology, Physiology, &e. Such men are needed 
in our midst.— Boston Daily Bee, 





' of office shall be 


Grueral Putires, 








A New Vouume.—Our next number will close the vol- 
ume for 1851. Agents and co-workers will see to it, that the 
clubs are early formed for the new volume. We intend to 
be out with our January number early in December, and, 
from the unprecedented demand for the Journal, the past 
year, we anticipate a race of glorious progress the year to 
come. {t will be well for all who intend to continue sub- 
scribers, or to become new ones, to forward their names 
early in December, that we may know how many copies to 
print to supply the demand. The present year we were 
obliged to reprint to supply the increased demand, and in 
July to commence a new volume. Shall our subscription 
list be doubled the coming year? We will do our utmost 
to make the Journal worthy of universal patronage, and 
rely upon the lovers of human progress and improvement 
to spread this morallight broadcast among their friends and 
neighbors, collecting and forwarding names, and thereby 
doubling the readers of the Journal in every town in our 
broad land. Now is the time to begin. 


PHRENOLOGICAL AND PuysioLoaicaL SocirtTizs.—We 
are often solicited to give advice in regard to the organiza- 
tion of new societies, in various parts of the country, and 
it gives us pleasure to do so, when possible. To avoid the 
necessity, however, of writing specificially to each individu- 
al applicant, we take the liberty to copy a recent letter, [not 
designed for publication,] and to append our answer. 

Danverse, Mass., October 1851. 


GENTLEMEN :—We have, for a long time, had a desire to 
study Phrenology, but knew not how to proceed, and we 
thought it advisable to send a line to you, soliciting your ad- 
vice and aid—hoping we should not presume too much up- 
on your kindness or time. In the first place, we fear we 


-cannot arrive to any degree of proficiency without the aid 


of a professor. Our greatest ambition is to know ourselves, 
and our duty as responsible beings; for we are aware that 
it would take years of the closest study to arrive at anything 
like perfection. We are trying to form a Phrenological and 
Physiological Society, of our own sex, but know not what 
success will attend our efforts, as the time appointed for 
discussing the subject has not arrived ; at all events, we are 
desirous of learning what we consider of vital importance ; 
and would feel very grateful for any information that you 
might deem necessary, with a list of such books as begin- 
ners require. Another hindrance which we have to contend 
with is want of wealth to carry out our designs as fully as 
we could wish. 

We are delighted with the Journal; every sentence con- 
tains suggestions for a world of thought and study. We ad- 
mire it for its independence—its fearless opposition to wrong, 
regardless of caste—the promulgation of truth, in defience 
of the world’s upinion, We wish it unbounded success, 
and may the time never come that shall not find on our ta- 
ble the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Mrs. E. McA. Mrg. S. P. P. 

ANSWER.—The spirit you evince is worthy of woman 
in the nineteenth century. The books which you 
will need to perfect yourselves in a knowledge of Phre- 
nology and Physiology are ‘* Combe’s Constitution of Man,” 
“ Combe’s Physiology,” “ Fowler’s Phrenology,” “ Self-Cul- 
ture,” ** Memory,” “ [lustrated Self-Instructor,” ‘ Cast of 
the Brain,” and the * Phrenological Bust.” 

The following may serve as an appropriate form for a 
Constitution for Phrenological Societies, the blanks being 


filled up to suit those interested :— 
CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This Society shall be called the Phrenologi- 
cal Society, and be auxiliary to the American Phrenological 
Society, in New York. 

Art. ll, Its objects shall be to study and practice the 
science of Phrenology, and all things appertaining to a 
knowledge of Mind—and, also, to study the laws of Physi- 
ology, as they bear on health, perfect bodily development, 
and mental manifeststion ; to establish a Library, a Phre- 
nological Cabinet, or collection of skulls, human and ani- 
mul; drawings, and all things calculated to illustrate the 
science. 

Arr. ILI. The officers of this society shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Treasurer, Corresponding and Recording 
Secretaries, elected by ballot, whose duties shall be 
those usually devolying upon such officers, and whose term 
; or until others are duly chosen. 














AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Art. IV. There shall be an Executive Committee to 
take charge of all property of the Society, and to procure 
rooms for its meetings, obtain lecturers, &c, 


Art. V. Any person may become a member of this So- 
ciety by paying , and signing the Constitution. 

ArY, VL. Members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 








Art. VIL. This Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a mujority of two-thirds of the members present—a 
written notice of the proposed amendments having been 
submitted to a previous regular meeting. 


Art. VII[. The Society shall hold regular meetings, 
monthly, for the transaction of business. 


ArT. 1X. By-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitu- 
tion, may be made, altered, or suspended, by a majority of 
members present, without previous notice, 


For maintaining the interest of the meetings, some per- 
son or persons should be appointed to write an essay, or 
give a lecture; or there may be. debates, and examinations 
by each member. Those best versed in the practical part 
of the science shouid be requested to teach other members’ 
the location of the organs, and instruct them as to the rela- 
tive or absolute size of the organs, until all are well versed. 
New members should, as soon as possible, be instructed in 
this matter, so that they will take an interest in the subject, 
and be qualified to profit by it in their intercourse with the 
world, and in their efforts for self-culture. 





“PLEASANT AND PRoFITABLE EMPLOYMENT.”—Within 
the past few weeks a number of highly intelligent and re- 
spectable young men have engaged in the lucrative busi- 
ness of selling our publications in various parts of the 
country. The extensive circulation of our three serials— 
about 70,000 monthly—creates a demand for such books as 
we publish. Hence, our increased orders from every sec- 
tion of the land. In consequence of the increased rates of 
postage on books which are sent great distances, it becomes 
more and more profitable for the agent, who may deliver 
such works as are wanted at the door of the purchaser, free 
of the exorbitant postage ex pense, 


Orders for the winter should be sent in soon, so that they 
may reach their destination before the close of navigation. 
A very brief catalogue of our books may be found in the 
present number of the Journal, embracing our latest publi- 
cations. 





PrivaTre Ciass in PHRENOLOGY.—We shall teach a pri- 
vate class in Practical Phrenology, beginning Tuesday 
Evening, December 2d, continuing twice a week during the 
month. Terms: for eight Lessons $2, for Gentlemen. La- 
dies, $1. Friends in the country, desiring instruction, during 
the coming winter, may avail themselves of this course of 
lessons. Rooms 131 Nassau-street, New York, 





Our Books 1n Hatirax.—Mr. E. G, Fuller, of the Amer- 
ican Bookstore, keeps a complete assortment of our publi- 
cations on hand, which he sells at wholesale or retail prices. 
Our friends in Nova Scotia will do well to visit him. 


itis gratifying to learn that our works on PHRENOLOGY 
and PuysitoLtoey for children and youth, have been intro- 
duced into the public schools in Halifax. 


Puonoararuy.—The undersigned are now completing 
arrangements by which they will be enabled to supply all 
demands for PHonograruic Works, published in Europe 
or America, at wholesale and retail. 


Teachers, Book-sellers, Agents, and others have found it 
difficult to obtain a supply. This difficulty will now be ob- 
viated. Those interested in the subject may, therefore, ad- 
dress all orders, with a certainty of their being filled, as 
follows. Fow.rrs anp WELLS, 

131 Nassau-street, New York. 


When completed, our list will comprise all works by 
Pitman, Webster, Andrews and Boyle, Longly and Brother, 
and by all other Phonographic authors. We shall, as soon 
as possible, issue a complete catalogue. In the meantime, 
orders, by express, mail, or private hand, may be addressed 
as above. 
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GENTLEMEN :—Last year I sent you two dollars, and re- 
ceived your Phrenological aud Water-Cure Journals at my 
request. At the close of the year | had them bound. [ re- 
ceived your sample numbers for the present year, and did 
not request them continued, I have found nothing since, 
that will fill their place, and wish them continued from 
where [ left off. 1 send you enclosed, in this letter, two 
dollars, which will pay for the Phrenological and Water- 
Cure Journals fur one year, If possible, send me the back 
numbers, commencing with February, 1851. Direct to 
Glens Falls, Warren County, N. Y. Yours, truly, . Vv. p. 

{lt would give us great pleasure to comply with the re- 
quest of H. V. D., and afew others, who would be glad to 
re-commence where they left off, months ago; but, as our 
Journals are not stereotyped, we cannot now supply back 
numbers. The only safe way therefore is, to promptly re- 
new the subscription with the commencement of a new 
year.—PuBLISHERS.] 





Correction.—By some unaccountable oversight, Dr. 
William Elder’s name is erroneously attached as the author 
to the articles on Education, in the January, February, and 
March numbers of this Journal. His first three articles 
were mislaid, and these were introduced in their place, and 
his name erroneously affixed to them. We hope to make 
room for the Doctors mislaid articles in future numbers. 





Our Works In WEstTrFIELD, Mass.—A full assortment of 
our works is kept by Messrs. Porter & Buell, editors and 
publishers of the Westfield News Letter. Mr. Buell has for 
years been devoted to Phrenology, and having taken a wife 
and an editorial chair, he proposes still to aid in teaching 
Phrenolugy and Physiology, by disseminating works on 
these subjects. Onr friends in Western Massachusetts can 
obtain our works, or subscribe for our Journals through 
these gentlemen. 





TO TEACHERS AND WRITERS. 


Tue SrupeEnt, published at the office of this Journal, is, 
without question, the best medium in this country through 
which to communicate important suggestions to teachers, 
and valuable information for schools. One of its principal 
objects is the formation of schools with new, interesting, and 
instructive reading ; thus to awaken a deeper love for the 
way which leads to the temple of knowledge. For this 
purpose, its pages are filled with essays, and compositions of 
a scientific, historic, and high moral character. 

{t is also designed to be the bearer of the experience of 
teachers, that its numerous readers may learn, from its pa- 
ges, lessons which time, genius, talent, and long practice 
have developed. Itis important that the successful modes 
of the best teachers should be written, and widely circulated ; 
and we believe there are hundreds in our land, whose prac- 
tice in the profession of teaching has furnished them with 
much knowledge, that would prove highly valuable to 
thousands of others, were it but disseminated. For the pur- 
pose of drawing out such experience, we now invite teach- 
ers, and all others interested in the cause of education, to 
write short, comprehensive, and practical articles for the 
pages of the SrupENT, on the modes of teaching the several 
branches of study ; of awakening a greater interest for 
knowledge in the minds of children; of governing and 
managing schools; and, in short, upon all the various topics 
connected with the teacher’s calling. 

Short essays, colloquies, narratives, scientific and historic 
articles, calculated to interest youth, and awaken a love for 
learning, while they promote pure morals, and correct so- 
cial conduct in the young, will also be very acceptable. The 
editor of the SrupentT desires to make it a choice monthly 
boon to its thousands of readers, and emphatically a Family 
Miscellany, from which all may ever obtain nourishing 
mental food. To this end, he will cordially welcome all 
communications which may be adapted to aid in accom- 
plishing these worthy objects. 

N. B.—Sample numbers of the Srupent will be sent, 
gratis, when desired for examination. 

((@ Tue Fourru VovumE or THE SrupENT commen- 
ced with November, 1851. Terms, $1 00 a year. Now is 
the time to subscribe and form clubs for the winter schools. 
Please address Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y. 








Dr. Granam.—We are reluctantly compelled to defer the 
promised Phrenological and Biographical sketch of that 
distinguished reformer, until another number. Our Ilus- 
trated description of the premium animals, exhibited at 
the recent State Fair, will amply compensate for all other 
omissions. The Water-Cure Journal for the present month 
contains an able article on the life, labors, illness, and death 
of Dr. Graham. 


Ca Corresandents, 


N. T. B., Beprorp, Micuiaan.—By the Post-Office regula- 
tions, “a newspaper 1s defined to be any printed publication 
issued in numbers, and published at stated intervals of not® 
more than a month, conveying intelligence of passing events, 
It generally consists of one sheet, but may be composed of 
two sheets of paper. {tn such cases it is chargeable with 
newspaper postage only; provided the two sheets, in the 
aggregate, do not exceed 1,900 square inches.” Under the 
existing law the size of the paper makes no difference, as 
the postage is decided by weight. Newspapers weighing 
over three ounces being subject to additional rates, From 
fhe above it will be readily seen by every one that the 
Journal is a newspaper, and subject only to newspaper 
postage. 

L. G. B.—By practice you may become an ordinary writer, 
but we doubt whether you will excel. 

E. F. D.—It is the aim of the Journal to reform and bless 
the world, and we know of no way so effectually to do this 
as to aid mothers with that instruction necessary to develop 
the bodies and minds of their children, and direct them in 
the paths of honor, usefulness, and happiness. The family 
is the law-giver and school of the world. If that can be 
made right, society will be reformed, and public opinion 
corrected. We thank you for your kind remarks respecting 
the Journal. To have whole-souled readers appreciate our 
efforts, is a better compensation than gold, and cheers us to 
renewed efforts for the good of our race. 

J. H. L., Orica, lut.—The subject in relation to which 
you inquire, is not containedin our Prospectus. We have 
to do with realities ; with the sciences. While we may give 
a portion of our time to the investigation of strange, and 
hitherto unaccountable phenomena relating to mind and 
matter, we cannot lend ourselves or the Journal to promul- 
gate an unfounded or unsettled opinion. When any reli- 
able and useful discovery shall be made, you will find us 
not behind the age in bringing it before the world, and into 
use. Thus far, nothing beyond mesmeric or psychological 
phenomena has been satisfactorily developed, in the mat- 
ter to which you refer, and those subjects are being very 
fully treated in the Journal. Thanks for your candor. 


ew (ublicatinns. 


The Water Cure in America :; over Three Hundred Cases of 
Various Diseases Treated with Water. By Drs. Wes- 
SELHOEFT, SHEW, BepoRTHA, SHIEFFERDECKER, TRALL, 
Nicuous, and others. With cases of domestic practice. 
Designed for popular as well as professional reading. 
Epirep sy A Warer Parient. New York: Fowlers 
& Wells publishers. 


A 12mo. volume, of some 380 pages—with a copious in- 
dex—alphabetically arranged—beautifully printed, and sub- 
stantially bound. Price one dollar, The rapid strides 
which the waier-cure is making in the world, renders such 
a work as this, detailing the treatment of a large number of 
cases, embracing almost all diseases, indispensably necessa- 
ry, and universally desirable. The work cannot fail to find 
its way into the hands of all who are in the least degree ‘in- 
terested in Hydropathy. 
































The Anatomical Chart. By F. Bly, of Cincinnati, giv- 
ing a complete outline of the Arterial, Venous, and Nerv- 
ous systems, including a full view of the Brain, Lungs, 
Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, &c., a very valuable work for 
Teachers, Heads of Families, or Medical Students, and 
should be in the hands of every one who wishes to pos- 
sess a knowledge of his own structure. 

This chart is about three feet long, very beautifully exe- 
cuted, and put upon rollers, rendering it quite ornamental 
for the lecture-rooma or library. Price, $3. For sale by 


Fow ers anD WEL Ls, New York. 








The Solar Ray ; an octavo volume in four Sections. Com- 
prising The Zend Avesta, with notes; History of the 
Solar Men, and the Ancient Theologies ; The Sun, Hiero- 
glyphic of God, and Practical Revelations of the Solar 
Ray; The Trinity, and the Incarnation, By Pm 
EpGeworts Lazarus. Published for the auth New 
York: Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau-street. 

The two latter sections, forming a neat book of 120 pages, 
are now presented to the public, or rather in the words of 
the author’s dedication ; ‘‘to those whohave suspected that 
religion might find its place in the practical business of life, 
and that its mystical doctrines contain the solution of our 
own most pressing social problems.” This at once reveals 
the aim and character of the work; it is by no means an 
addition tothe myriad volumes of metaphysical trash that 
lumber the shelves of our libraries, and in whose glutinous 
slime so many fine intellects get caught—besmeared—and 
stuck fast, forever out of the way of any use. This book, 
on the contrary, has a hearty practical spirit that makes a 
man feel like going to work with a purpose ; it dissipates 
mysteries by mere sunshine, just letting in a little Zight on 
the subject; and, without irreverence, beams with playful 
humor, and “familiar clasp of things divine,” on the pale 
mumeries of tradition, secluded hitherto in the catacombs 
of ‘“¢consecrated authority.” In short, and without any 
high-faluting, here is an earnest, well-written, instructive, 
and above all, an amusing book, which gracefully conden- 
ses into a few pages the result of a good many years of 
thought and experience. It cannot be read exactly like 
Irving’s Alhambra, with one eye shut and the other half 
open, but if not a luxury of indolence, it is wholesome food 
for strong brains, and does not quite forget that there is 
such a thing as the Heart. There are not many such fifty 
cents worth in the market. Remaining sections to appear 
shortly. 





The Ladies of the Covenant. By the Rey. James ANDER- 
son. New York: J. S. Redfield. 

A very handsome 12mo. volume, of about 500 pages, 
which the Commercial Advertizer thus describes :—We baye 
here biographical sketches of twety-five of the most noted 
female worthies who suffered and contended for the ‘ Cove- 
nant,” in Scotland, during the reign of the last four Stuarts. 
The author is a clergyman of the Scotch Kirk, and has exe- 
cuted his undertaking with that spirit and fulness which 
might be expected from one enjoying the best advantages 
for the discovery of obscure points in the history of Scot- 
land, and the warmest sympathy with the heroines of his 
owncreed. A number of the subjeets of these memoirs 
were titular ladies, but we think the Women of the Covenant 
would have been a nobler title. 





Crerney’s Method for the Piano-Forte. Quarto, pp. 118. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson, 115 Washingion-st. New York: 
J. E, Gould & Co. 

First stop a moment, those who are trying to drum music 
out of the Piano. Here is a new work prepared from Carl 
Czerney’s celebrated Piano-Forte School, of three volumes ; 
and, though only one-third as large as the original, it con- 
tains directions for the position of the body and hands, 
wiih instruction for touching the keys, and all the elements 
necessary to becoming an accomplished player; and we 
will warrant exercise enough to last one year, eyenif the 
pupil begins with the sun each morning. 





Elpis Israel ; being an Exposition of the Kingdom of God, 
with Reference to the Time of the End, and the Age to 
Come. By Joun Tuomas, M. D. Reprinted from the 
English edition. Published for the Author. New York: 
Fowlers & Wells, 1851, 


Such is the title of an octavo book of over four hundred 
pages, written by a profound scholar, and one deeply versed 
in Theological lore and Biblical criticism, and a man of 
earnest and honest convictions. He is widely hnown in 
this country, and in England, as a writer, and supporter of 
asect called ‘ Disciples,” being formerly connected with 
the “‘ Campbellites.” This work professes to interpret the 
prophecies of the Scriptures, and, among other things, as- 
serts that the Russian Empire is to absorb all Europe, ex- 
cept Great Britain. Its doctrines and teaching we leave to 
the discrimination and decision of the reader, merely re- 
marking, that a vigorous, scholar-like style pervades this, 
like all other productions of its author. Price $2. 
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The Scientific American. A new volume of this popular 
people’s paper has recently been commenced, with new 
type and other improvements. We sincerely believe that 
the unigersal circulation of this paper throughout our coun- 
try, would awuken and excite, in a still higher degree, the 
ConsTRUCTIVENKss of the nation, and increase vastly the 
number of useful inventions. Then why should we not 
heartily recommend everybody to subscribe for the Sczen- 
tific American. Published weekly, at $2a year, by MuNN 
& Co., 128 Fulton-street, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Che Proper Stuny of Mankind is fan.” 














A LIST OF BOOKS PDBLISHED BY 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


no. 131 NASSAU-STREET, NEW YORE. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 





Price. 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied........ $1 00 


The Phrenological Journal, Monthly, a year......... 1 00 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, [llustrated........ 1 00 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. Boardman......... 50 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology, Llustrated......... 50 
Combe on the Constitution of Man................. 50 
Hereditary Decent, its Laws and Facts......... see. 50 
Religion, Natural and Revealed ...........0 ese sees 50 
Marriage, its History and Philosophy..............++ 37 
Love and Parentage, [lustrated.........cceceeeeeee 25 
Matrimony, How to Choose a Companion. ......... 25 
Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. Spurzheim.......... 25 
Illustrated Self-Instructorin Phrenology............ 25 


Af 


Popular Phrenology, L[llustrated...... a\eieiaivisinisie sia}eini6 ° 25 
Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Mr. Pierpont.... 12 
Phrenological Guide for Students.................08 12 
Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology............- 12 
Amativeness, with Advice to the Married, etc....... 12 
Phrenological Chart for Phrenologists...... eccccces 06 
Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, for 1852......... 06 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Physiolegy, Animal and Mental, Llustrated........0. 50 
Combe’s Physiology, with Notes, [llustrated......... 50 
Food and Diet, containing an Analysis............e- 50 
Maternity, or the Bearing of Children........2.-.206 50 
Combe on Infancy, with [llustrations....... Sis ane eieexe 50 
The Organic Laws, & Human Organism. By J.B.Sax. 50 
Physiology of Digestion. By Dr. Combe...........- 25 
Familiar Lessons on Physiology, llustrated.......... 25 
Chronio Diseases, especially of Women...........0 25 
Teeth, their Structure, Diseases, and Treatment...... 12 


WORKS ON EDUCATION. 
The Student and Family Miscellany, Monthly....... 1 00 


Self-culture and Perfection of Character ..........0 50 
Education Founded on the Nature of Man......... 3 50 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement...... ewe bales 50 
Botany for all Classes, Hlustrated........... weelerstes 50 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy, Illustrated ........ 40 
The Constitution of Man, for Schools and Families... 25 
WORKS ON MAGNETISM. 

Philosophy of Blectrical Psychology.......esssseee6 50 
Mesmerism in India. By Dr. Esdaile..... Cima | 50 
Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming......... 40 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism........ . 25 
Psychology, or the Science of the Soul............66 25 
Principles of the Human Soul. (Biology.).......... 25 
Elements of Animal Magnetism............. “30 SAE 12 


WORKS ON THE WATER-CURE. 


The Water-Care Library, in seven volumes ......... 5 00 
Hydropathie Encyclopedia, Ilustrated.............. 2 00 
Water-Cure in America, 300 cases treated with Water. 1 00 
The Water-Cure Journal, Monthly, a yerr........... 1 00 
Hydropathy, its Principles and Philosophy.......... 1 00 


The Water-Cure Manual, a popular work..........++ 50 
Hydropathy for the People, with Notes............+6 50 
Water-Cure in Every Known Disease............se0 50 
Bulwer and Ferbes on the Water Treatment......... 50 
Water and Vegetable Diet. By Dr. Lamb........... 50 


Consunaption, its Prevemtion and Cure............06 50 








Experience in Water-Cure, with Cases........+e-ee 25 
Philosophy of the Water-Cure, By Dr. Balbirnie.... 25 
Practice of the Water-Cure. By Drs. Wilsonand Gully. =. 29 
Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy... .seeseseeeee 25 
Errors of Physicians in Water-Cure.......++eeeeseee 25 
Curiosities of Common Water, Medical...........+. 25 
Cholera and Bowel Complaints Treated by Water.... 25 
Lectures on Hydropathy. By Dr. Houghton........ 25 


Introduction to the Water-Cure..... AA anes coe 12 
Accidents and Emergencies, [llusirated..........+.. 2 
Water-Cure Almanac, with numerous cases......... 06 


WORKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Moral and IMtellectual Science, [ilustrated........... 2 00 
Human Rights. By Judge Hurlbut........0-+sese0e 50 
A Home for All, Illustrated, with engraved plans... 50 
Parent’s Guide, or Childbirth without Pain.......... 50 
Vegetable Diet and Cookery. By Dr. Alcott........ 50 
The Trinity, in its Theological and Practical Aspects.. 50 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. By A. J. Davis. 50 
Woman, he: Education and Influence.............06 40 
The Power of Kindness, with Examples........... 25 


Tobacco, its Effects on the Body and Mind........ Ae 25 
Labor, its History and Prospects. By R. D. Owen... 25. 
Parental Responsibility. By Mrs. Steele........... . 25 
Woman and her Needs. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smith... 25 
A Sober and Temperate Life. By Cornaro....... eee 25 
Chemistry applied to Physiology. By Liebig........ 20 
Thoughts on Domestic Life. (Marriage.)........... 12 
The Science of Swimming, Illustrated........ CIOL 12 
Tea and Coffee, their Moral and Physical Effects..... 12 
The use of Tobacco, its effects on the System...... B45 12 


Innovation, entitled to a Full and Candid Hearing... 12 
Temperance, and Tight Lacing, Illustrated.......... 12 
Tobacco, its Use and Abuse. By Burdell........... 06 

A more complete Catalogue will be furnished to all who 
desire it, on personal application, or by letter. 

Fow.ers anp WELLS haye all works on PHonoGRAPHY, 
at wholesale and retail. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quantities. 
They may be sent by express, or as freight, by railroad, 
steamships, sailing vessels, by stage or canal, to any city, 
town, or village in the United States, the Canadas, er any 
other place on the globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will pay the cost 
of exchange. 

When single copies of the above-named works are want- 
ed, the amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank 
notes, may be enclosed in a letter and sent by mail to the 
publishers, who will forward the books by return post. 

All letters and other communications should be post-paid, 
and directed as follows :— 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Agents Wantep.—A few young men are wanted to can- 
vass for the American Phrenological and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals, and the Student. These works are universally popu- 
lar, and any One with a tolerable business capacity, cannot 
fail of doing a profitable business. We will also furnish 
traveling agents with our books, on the most liberal terms. 
For particulars address, post-paid, 

FPOWLERS & WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


Potnam’s Patent Spring Bepsteap.—Manufactured and 
for sale at his Bed Warerooms, 169 Fulton-st., New York, 
and 404 Washington-st., Boston. noy, 2t. b. 


Puonocrapuic Acapemy.—Mr. T, C. Lrnanp has taken 
Class Rooms at 205 Broadway, over Brady’s Daguerreotype 
Gallery, where he is prepared to receive pupils for private 
instraction in Phonography, or in Classes, and for any length 
of time from one week to six months, Termsfor six or 
twelve lessons, half a dollar a lesson; from one to six 
months, one hour every day, ten dollarsa month, The pupil 
will be engaged in practicing his own hand when not occu- 
pied with the teacher. Payment required in advance for 
the time agreed upon. Six lessons will advance a pupil so 
that he can acquire Phonography from text books; and from 
three to six months will make him an accomplished and 
rapid writer, capable of following a speaker with certainty 
and ease. Pupils admitted at all times, and subjected to no 
holidays nor vacations uniess they choose it, 

Phonographic instruction books kept always for sale; 
and, for oue dollar, received post-paid, the requisite books, 
charts, &c., will be forwarded by express or mail to any 
part of the country. Thousands have learned the first prin- 
ciples of Phonography from books without the aid of a 
teacher, Subscriptions received for the “ Propagandist,” a 
semi-monthly Phonographic paper, edited by 8S. P. Andrews. 
Terms, one dollar a year.—Nov. It. 


Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS oF THE ADULT HuMAN 
Bosy, NATURAL Sizxe.—W. Endicott & Co., No. 59 Beekman- 
street, N. Y., have lithographed and republished from the 
original German edition (the only American edition) the 
eleven entire figures contained in part first of the above- 
named well-known and valuable work, by Professor M. J. 
Weber, of the Royol Prussian University FrepertcKk WIL- 
LIAM, at Bonn. Figures 1, K, and L, representing the veins 
and arteries, are accurately colored from the original copy 
and the whole in sheets and portfolio at $15 per set, or 
mounted in the usual style of maps at $25 per set. nov. lt. 





Mr. Eptror:—Allow me to call the attention of your 
subscribers, and especially our merchants visiting New 
York, to one of the best establishments in that city, in the 
Wholesale and Retail Clothing line. Ll mean that of Messrs. 
Bootu & Foster, at No. 27 Courtlandt-street. The writer 
of this can speak from experience, for he has dealt with 
them as well as others, and may safely say that a better 
stock, complete in all the various departments of the trade, 
or more reasonable prices, and accommodating, gentleman- 
ly merchants, he has not met with anywhere. An elegant 
and fashionable outfit in everything that belongs to a gen- 
tleman’s wardrobe may be obtained of them at least 40 or 
50 per cent below the usual prices, while the quality of 
their goods, and their make and style are unsurpassed by any. 

Messrs. Booth & Foster do a very large business, and have 
amost extensive and perfect assortment, so that Country 
Merchants, before purchasing their fall stock elsewhere, 
would do well to give them a call—and they will thank me 
for this advice. noy lt. 





Tue Famity Crrchz anp Parton ANNuAL.—The first 
established (eleven years since) Magazine of its kind in the 
United States. Two volumes a year. Monthly, each num- 
ber contains thirty-six octavo pages, is printed on good pa- 
per and new type, and contains a splendid Steel Plate En- 
graving, a fine colored Flower or Wood-cut, and occasion- 
ally Music. Devorrep To Fatuers, MoTHERS, DAUGHTERS- 
Sons, APPRENTICES, AND SeERvanTs. Our object is to ele- 
vate and enlarge the mind, to exalt and purify the social 
and moral feelings, and render the Home Circle holy, 
happy, and useful. It is our design, hereafter, to give a 
Premium to all yearly single subscribers who pay in ad- 
vance at the office. The first is Sruarr’s WasHINGTON, 
on steel, 14 by 22 inches, said to be the best likeness of the 
Father of his Country ever published, ani should be in the 
possession of every American citizen. To those who have 
received a portrait of Washington we offer ‘“ Curist’s 
BuxrssinG,” a beautiful Steel Print, about the size of Wash- 
ington, and a subject dear to all sects and creeds. AGENTS 
WANTED, Of Character; energy, and good address, through- 
out the Union. Postmasters are authorized agents. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE:—Single copies, one year, with Pre- 
mium, $1, or 12} cents a number; five copies, without 
Premium, $4; ten copies, $7; twenty copies, $12. 

Subscriptions commence with September and March 
numbers only. To secure the Magazine and Premium in- 
close $1, post-paid, to the office direct, Postage reduced to 
one cent a number under 500 miles, two cents over 500 and 
under 1,500 miles. Address, post-paid, 

JAMES G. REED, Publisher, 140 Fulton-st., N. Y. 


Noyes WHEELER, Cranioscopist and Scientific and Prac- 
tical Phrenologist, has become permanently located at 265 
Washington-street, Boston, where he is prepared to examine 
heads, describe character, capabilities, disposition, and tal- 
ents, write out characters, and mark charts. Classes formed 
to teach the Science of Phrenology and Cranioscopy. 

Books For Saxg, on Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, 
Electropathy, Magnetism, and Psychology. SuBscripT1ons 
received for the Phrenological Journal and the Water-Cure 
Journal. Orrick open Day and Evenine.—Noy. It. b. 





Buake’s ParentT Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to SLATE Or STONE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jy6t 





To PustisHeRs.—WILLIAM J. BaneR, 201 W ILLIAM- 
S1reet, New York, invites the attention of Publishers 
and others, who are in want of Srereorypine, to his 
assortment of the NEWEST STYLES OF Types, and to his 
facilities generally, for doing work of all kinds in the 
Stereotyping line. They are thought to be unsurpassed. 

{= Book, Pamphlet, Label, and every kind of Stereo- 
typing, executed with the utmost prom ptness. oct 26 


82 Nassavu-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. oly. 








Vapor Barus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A femaie will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Noy. tf.b. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 
NUMBER IV. 

Serr-Esteem constitutes one of the senti- 
ments, and, like ApproBativensess and Cav- 
TIOUSNESS, is denominated selfish in its mani- 
festations. This faculty makes self the center, 
yet is gratified by such external influences as 
will elevate and minister to the importance of 
the individual. 

That man should respect himself, and claim 
the respect of others, no one will deny. That 
he should respect and value his opinions and 
what is his, because they are his, is equally 
clear. A certain amount of personal dignity 
is necessary to make the world respect us. 
Szrr-Esreem is that element of the mind 
which imparts this ingredient to human char- 
acter. Without it, man lacks that spirit of 
manliness and honor which, joined with Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, gives one of the main pillars 


Crush 
a man’s self-respect—cow him down before 


of a virtuous and reliable character. 


his equals—make him feel himself mean and 
degraded, and you have invaded—nay, taken 
one of the bulwarks of the citadel of his vir- 
tue, and destroyed his identity as a man of 
honor. 


Pride, which arises from Se.r-EstEEq, fre- 
quently prevents persons from descending to 
practices of vice and meanness, and is often 
the only element in the fallen that can be 
acted upon, to effect their reformation. 


We have now before us a letter from a 
young man, dated September 25, 1851, in 
which he says that he “ had indulged in glut- 
tony until it had become proverbial through- 
out the whole neighborhood, and often passed 
whole days in listless stupidity ; became dys- 
peptical, and came very near death. Mother 
procured Fowler’s Physiology, and required 
me to read aloud, and coming to this pasage, 
‘He that masters a morbid appetite can 
march to the stake,’ my PRIDE was roused, 
and I was determined to do or die in the at- 
tempt. And truly the effort was aimost fa- 
tal, but pride, coupled with resolution, con- 
quered.” 

The gutter drunkard, by being addressed 
through his sense of manliness and honor, 
has dashed the cup from his lips, and become 
a man. 


Those who lack Setr-Esrerm, feel unworthy, 
diffident, and small, and have such a sense of 
inferiority as to shrink from responsibility, 
which unfits them to assume the discharge of 
important duties. ‘They look upon inferiors 
as being their equals, upon their equals as 





vastly superior to themselves, and upon their 
superiors as demi-gods. To the improper 
development of Serr-Esterm may perhaps 
be attributed many of the inequalities in so- 
ciety which constitute higher and lower classes. 
Distinctions are not all based upon wealth, 
learning, or talent; for we often find talent 
too diffident to come forth from obscurity in- 
to the broad light of notoriety. Wealsosee 
wealth and learning cringing before the il- 
literate, the poor and the untalented who 
have Serr-Esreem large, and consequently 
a feeling of personal independence. 

One of the noblest traits of the Indian’s 
character is his dignity. His proud spirit dis- 
dains to bend to dictation, and though an 
uneducated barbarian, all his property con- 
sisting of his blanket and his bow and ar- 
rows, yet he stands up unabashed in the 
councils of kings, and claims his rights with 
a dignity that is god-like. Nations and in- 
dividuals that are easily subjugated to the 
control of other nations or individuals have 
this organ in moderate development. The 
North American Indian cannot be enslaved, 
but if need be he will pay the penalty of his 
spirit of liberty with his life. 

Engiand’s spirit of conquest and dictation, 
and the invincibility of her troops on the 
field of battle, may be attributed in a great 
degree to a prominent national development 
of this organ. 

The people of the United States, have in- 
herited from British ancestors a similar spirit — 
of independence ; and although their number 
on the field of battle may be less than that 
of their opponents, this indomitable dread of 
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submission fires all the elements of courage 
and ambition to wrench victory from superior 
numbers and greater real power. This feel- 
ing also prompts nations to try to surpass all 
others; they cannot bear to be second in 
manufactures, or anything else that sustains 
national glory. It is this which makes us re- 
joice at our triumph in steamships, yachts, 
and clippers; and it also gives rise to that 
self-complacency which makes England con- 
sole herself under such defeats in art, by the 
fact that Brother Jonathan, the conqueror, is 
“bone of her bone, and fiesh of her flesh,” 
therefore his victories are owing to his Brit- 
ish blood, and reflect credit on herself after 
all; so that, although nominally vanquished, 
the victory is almost her own, because achieved 
by her sons. 

We dislike, as much as others, a haughty, 
supercilious character ; while, on the other 
hand, we deprecate most sincerely an undig- 
nified, submissive, craven spirit. A proper 
and universal development of Sxutr-Estrem, 
well balanced by the other faculties, would 
place every man upon the platform of 
equal rights, and not tolerate an aristocracy 
of the few in the control of the many ; but, 
while a few possess this organ large, those 
having less of it will submit to their control. 

In the home-education of the young, let 
not this element of mind be crushed, but 
rather encouraged and properly directed. 
Never degrade or allow others to degrade 
or underrate the child. Speak to his sense 
of honor, to his manliness; let him under- 
stand that some actions are in themselves 
mean and low, and beneath the true dignity 
of human character, and he will instinctively 
despise and avoid them. 


We have heard mothers call their child a 
“scamp;” a “ villain,” a “booby,” a “ dolt,” 
or some other debasing name, which has a 
tendency to lower the child in his own self- 
respect. If we tell a child he is a villain, 
and he has any respect for our opinion, it 
is the very way to make him one, by blight- 
ing his sense of honor, and giving him a 
craven spirit and a low estimate of himself, 

“How often can we induce a child to aban- 
don a favorite pursuit by arousing his Seir- 
Esrzem to regard it as debasing, mean, and 
undignified ! and how strong does he become 
in virtue when his sense of dignity and honor 
is joined by the dictates of reason and con- 
science ! 


We are sometimes opposed in this view of 


human character by those who claim humil- 
ity to be one of the highest virtues, and that 
true humility is inconsistent with the element 
“Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” recognizes self-love, because it is 
made the high criterion of fraternal love. 
We understand its meaning to be this: “ It 
is natural and proper that you should love 


of Sevr-Estrem. 


self ; therefore love others as well as vou do 
yourself, but no better.” This injunction 
could be easily obeyed if man’s social and 
moral powers were, as they should be, strong 
and active enough to balance and properly 
regulate the selfish propensities, and thus en- 
able us to estimate every desire and duty in 
its true light. 
it is impossible to obey “the golden rule,” 
we suspect that their selfish faculties prevail ; 


When we hear persons say 


or if they say “there is not an honest man 
on earth,” we suspect they judge others by 
themselves. If their Conscrenrrousness 
were a leading element, such a remark would 
never escape their lips ; and if BEnrvoLENCE 
and ADHESIVENESS were as large as SELr- 
Esreem and other selfish organs, the practice 
of the golden rule would not be regarded by 
them as impossible. 

Caurtiousness gives the element of fear, 
of prudence, watchfulness, carefulness, solici- 
tude, and anxiety. It is useful in restraining 
such a manifestation of the other faculties as 
will be dangerous to the life, health, and hap- 
It checks the ra- 
vings of CoMBATIVENEss, and adds prudence 
to courage. It says to enraged Desrruc- 
TIVENESS, “ Do thyself” and others “no 
harm.” It whispers to AcquisiriveNngss of 
future want, of losses, sickness, and hard 
times, and stimulates it to economy ; it teach- 
es BeNEVOLENCE to be judicious in its bene- 
factions lest the fountain fail; it admonishes 
ApProBATIVENESS to beware of such society 
and conduct as will wound it; it acts with 
PHILOPROGENITIVENESS to incite the mother 
to watch against all evil to her child; it 
stands at the elbow of Hops to suggest the 
necessity of laying a solid foundation for its 
anticipations, and often dashes its baseless 
fabrics to the dust. 

It will be readily perceived that if this ele- 
ment is too strong, it will throw a dark 
shadow over all the manifestations; that it 
will paralyze the courage and energy, dethrone 
hope and smother enterprise, that it will 
dampen the ambition and undermine the self- 
respect, and change the adoration of Vunz- 
RATION to a slavish fear of God and of su- 


piness of the individual. 


_ ulties. 
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periority ; that it will unnerve perseverance, 
and make its possessor a tame, timid con- 
servative. 

When it is too small, it allows Horr to 
revel in all the gorgeousness of its creations, 
and permits imagination to career through 
the universe, chasing comets in their unbri- 
died wanderings ; consents to profuseness in 
expenditures, makes one reckless of dangers 
and careless as to consequences, and keeps 
him in a sea of troubles, perplexities, and 
difficulties. 

The proper training of this faculty is of 
very rare occurrence. If it is average in 
development, it should be judiciously ad- 
dressed in connection with all the other fac- 
In respect to certain practices, we 
may properly say to the child’s intellect, “ It 
would be highly improper and inconsistent ; 
to ConscrentiousNess it would be unjust; 
to VENERATION it would offend against the 
purity and holiness of God ; to BenzvoLence 
it would be cruel and unkind; to Acautsr- 
TIVENESS it would incur excessive expense ; to 
APpPROBATIVENESS it would be unpopular, and 
procure disgrace; to Sexr-Esreem it would 
be unmanly and dishonorable ; to ADHESIVE- 
NESS it would wound the sensibility of friends ; 
to AMATIVENESS it would be ungallant, and 
displease the opposite sex; and, finally, to 
CavtiousnEss, it is not only dangerous in 
itself, but there is a secondary danger, which 
involves the unhappiness of all the faculties— 
therefore the act should not be indulged in.” 

Here we have an array of all the leading 
faculties acting with Cauriousness to dis- 
suade the mind from a particular course, and 
who will imagine that the temptation of a 
single faculty will overcome such a phalanx 
of power? Such should be the mode of train- 
ing when all the faculties are equally strong. 
But the master-error in education and train- 
ing is, that all appeals are made to the rul- 
ing element. If Appropativensss rule, as 
shown in our last article, disgrace and pub- 
lic sentiment are the only buybears addressed 
to its contemplation, and it is the only con- 
science the child has. If Cauriousnuss is 
too strong, and thereby the master element, 
mothers, nurses, and teachers, pounce upon 
it, and array fear and danger on all occasions. 
This may frighten the child into temporary 
obedience, but there is no more real honesty 
in such an act of obedience than there is in 
that of a dog, horse, or ox, when the whip, 
raised over him, awakens fear. They obey 
from fear alone, and so does your child, if 
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addressed only through Cauriousness. But 
the evil does not stop here. Such appeals to 
this excessively-developed faculty increase 
the organ in size, making the character still 
more unbalanced and warped—the organ be- 
comes inflamed, and many have been made 
insane through its excitability. 

In the training of the extra-cautious and 
timid, never rashly threaten fearful punish- 
ments, such as shutting the child in the park, 
extracting its teeth, or cutting its ears off, for 
you plant an undying fire on the altar of his 
Cauriousness, and when he is old enough 
to know that the threats were made to be be- 
lieved but never executed, he loses his respect 
for your veracity, while all the sad effects of 
a nerve-shattering fear cling to him for life. 


Children having large and active Caurious- | 


NESS are excessively bashful in the presence 
of strangers, which, to the fond and ambi- 
tious mother, is a source of great annoyance 
and humiliation. Her friends call upon her, 
and she would fain have her children appear 
intelligent and self-possessed in their presence 
especially ; but they run like frightened par- 
tridges, or hide behind the chairs, creep out 
of sight, or cover their eyes with their “ wings.” 
We know of nothing which makes a mother 
feel more chagrin and embarrassment than to 
have her children appear like fools when her 
old associates éall upon her, perhaps for the 
first time since her marriage. But what 
makes the matter worse for the child, is, that 
its mother chides it, calls it foolish, threatens, 
and perhaps shakes or pinches the poor timid 
creature, while the amiable friends chime in, 
“Come here and see me—I won’t hurt you,” 
all of which is addressed to this sore faculty, 
Cauriousness, and makes the little sufferer 
feel ten times more afraid than ever. The 
child thinks that the visitors came on purpose 
to annoy it, and the mother’s conduct indi- 
cates that the chief thought connected with 
the visit is a forcible introduction and famil- 
iarity between the strangers and her child. 
This course disturbs not only the child’s hap- 
piness, but also the peace and pleasure of the 
whole party. After the company is gone, the 
mother berates and scolds her child, threatens 
to whip or shut it up in the dark, if it ever 
conducts so again when company is present 
— it is harshly called a dolt and a blockhead, 
and feels unhappy, and constantly in fear of 
other calls, another miserable hour, and the 
threatened consequences of bashfulness. Thus, 
like the timid fawn, the child is constantly 


tormented with fear ; and when the door-bell 
rings, or a carriage draws up to the house, 
and the mother is engaged in receiving the 
visitors, the child makes good his retreat to 
avoid a complication of evils; perhaps he 
skulks to the kitchen, or to some back hall, 
or cold room, and there palpitates with fear, 
expecting, if found, to be dragged into the 
presence of strangers, or get a whipping, or 
an imprisonment in the dark cellar, for show- 
ing an unconquerable timidity instead of an 
impossible fortitude. ; 

The mother is, perhaps, glad to be rid of 
her children, and if they are inquired for, 
she says—“ they are about, somewhere,” but 
takes no pains to have them found and 
brought in, and they are permitted to shiver 
for hours with cold and fear in some safe 
hiding-place. 


All see that this is bad management, cal- 
culated to increase, but never to cure the dif 
ficulty ; and the question arises, How can 
such children be induced to make a proper 
appearance, and how can their excessive tim- 
idity be allayed ? 

By Phrenology this difficuliy is easily 
solved, and the solution appears so perfectly 
simple and natural, that most persons, when 
it is presented, think that it is but common 
sense, and therefore endeavor to defraud the 
science of the credit of its discovery, forget- 
ting that science is common-sense truth. 

But to the exposition of the true mode of 
managing bashful children. ‘The trouble is, 
the child has too much Cauriousness, and, 
perhaps, a nervous temperament, which makes 
it peculiarly susceptible. If Approparive- 
ness be large, and Se.r-Esreem rather small, 
the difficulty is increased, and for its eradica- 
tion requires more complicated management ; 
yet Phrenology furnishes the rationale, alike 
of the cause and its cure. 

Now, what requires to be done, is, to allay 
the excitement of CauriouSNESS} conse- 
quently no appeal should be made to it, but 
everything which is said or done should be 
addressed exclusively to the other faculties. 
Suppose, then, that company comes in, and 
the child appears timid, let neither the moth- 
er nor the visitors appear to notice that the 
child is present—let it alone—do not look at 
it or speak of it; but let joyous and familiar 
conyersation be unrestrained. In a few mo- 
ments the Cauriousness of the child will be 
partially allayed, his curiosity excited—and 
perhaps he ventures slyly to approach the 
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stranger, to obtain a better position to see, 
hear, and enjoy. How easy it is for a judi- 
cious person then to start some subject that 
wiil interest the child, by talking of hoops, 
hobby-horses, picture-books, or their own lit- 
tle boys and girls at home. How will the 
little heart pulsate with excitement—how will 
the eyes dilate and sparkle with joy—and how 
will the fancy, imagination, and intellect “ de- 
vour up the discourse!” He approaches the 
kind strangers with a deep interest in all they 
have said, and stammers out a childish reply, 
with all his interesting conceptions of the 


-subject, without fear or the consciousness that 


a stranger is present. Where now is*the 
child’s Cautrousness? What has become 
of its fear? It has been hushed to repose, 
and the stranger discovers what the mother 
knew before—that the child is not a fool, but 
an intelligent and happy being. 


——______<06>—_______ 


BIOGRAPHY AND CHARACTER OF 


GEORGE COMBE. 


If to Gall and Spurzheim, the great apostles of 
Phrenology, mankind instinctively award higher hon- 
or than to their early and devoted successors, it is but 
the fulfillment of a natural sentiment of gratitude 
and reverence. While we would not claim for the 
immediate followers of Gall and Spurzheim equal 
honor, yet we would not forget that Mr. Combe was 
the pupil and sincere friend of the lamented Spurz- 
heim, and that he, when his great master fell, was 
looked to by the civilized world as the one to wear 
the mantle of the departed prophet. That the 
world was correct in its estimate of the merits of 
its chosen champion in the great cause of the new 
philosophy, is verified by the increasing popularity 
of his writings, and the permanent fame which they 
seem to have won among the ripest scholars and 
profoundest thinkers in every civilized country on 
the globe. The intellectual and moral laurels which 
flourish in perennial verdure around the “Constr- 
Turion of Man” are not surpassed in value and im- 
portance by those of any work in any language. 
Although its author modestly and truly acknowl- 
edges himself indebted for the leading principles 
involved in it to the teachings of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, and especially to the work of the latter 
on “Tae Natura Laws or Many,” yet, as a full, 
clear, and philosophical exposition of man’s nature, 
duties, and relations to the external world, the 
“Constitution of Man” unquestionably stands at 
the head of all works on the nature, duties, and re- 
lations of man, and stamps its author with an en- 
viable fame, which will be cherished by the wise 
and good to remotest generations. 


George Combe was born at Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land, October 21st, 1788, and is consequently now 


sixty-three years of age. He received a thorough © 
education, and studied for the legal profession in — 


his native city, and followed the practice of the law 
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in the Scotch courts until 1827, when he retired 
from public business to devote himself exclusively 
to the cultivation of science. 

“In the mean time he had married Miss Cecelia 
Siddons, a daughter of Mrs. Siddons, the distin- 
guished tragic actress. Endowed by nature with 
an extraordinary talent for observation, he was 
early led into researches in a field of knowledge 
which had no immediate connection with his spe- 
cial pursuits. He studied anatomy under Barclay, 
and chemistry under Murray. In 1816 he became 
acquainted with Dr. Spurzheim, in Edinburgh. He 
was prejudiced against the new science of mental 
organization; but was induced by the manner in 
which Spurzheim explained the discoveries of Gall 
and himself, to make a further investigation of the 
subject. 

“ He gradually became convinced that Gall and 
Spurzehim’s doctrines of the functions of the brain, 
as the collective organ of the human mind, had its 
foundation in truth ; and with the earnestness and 
vigor of new-born conviction, he at once devoted 
himself to the defense and propagation of Dr. 
Gall’s system,”* 

Mr. Combe was one of the men of eminent abil- 
ity converted from the erroneous statements of the 
forty-ninth number of the Edinburgh Review, by 
the dissection and demonstration of a brain by 
Spurzheim. He then attended his lectures, after- 
wards appealed to nature by observation, and at 
length arrived at full conviction of the truth of 
Phrenology. In 1819 he published a work entitled 
“ Essays on Phrenology,” and a second edition be- 
ing called for in 1824, he gave the world the sub- 
stance of these essays, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, in a large and profound work, entitled “A 
System of Phrenology,” which has since been re- 
peatedly published in Britain and America, and 
translated into the German by Dr. Hirschfeld, and 
his “Elements of Phrenology” into the French 
language by Dr. Fossati. By the exertions of Mr. 
Combe, the first Phrenological society was founded 
in Edinburgh, in 1820. At the same time he de- 
livered lectures on Phrenology and Moral Philoso- 
phy—which last were republished in Boston, in 
1837, from an Edinburgh edition. His work on 
‘‘ Popular Education,” first published in 1832, was 
also the result of these studies and labors. “The 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal,” one of the most 
valuable periodicals in Great Britain, was estab- 
lished in 1827, and to the vigorous pen of Mr. 
Combe is the world indebted for many of the ablest 
articles of that great work. But the most thorough 
and powerful of his works is undoubtedly “Z'he 
Constitution of Man,’ which was published in 
1828. The estimation in which it is held may be 
gathered from the fact that it has been translated 
into the French, German, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Italian languages, in all of which it has been ex- 
tensively published, More than three hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold, and still 
the demand is increasing. In the United States 
alone there are now seven sets of stereotype plates 








* Translated for the Journal from “ The Leipzig Conver- 
sations Lexicon.” 


actively employed on this work, all of which facts 
proclaim the most brilliant success and enduring 
fame of the work and its author. 

In 1887 Mr. Combe made a tour in Germany, 
and the following year he visited the United States 
to study our institutions, the spirit and genius of 
our people, and to promulgate the science to which 
he had devoted his life and labors. His arrival in 
New York in September, 1838, was hailed by 
Phrenologists with peculiar interest and pleasure, 
and he was received by all with the respect and 
courtesy due to his high character and beneficent 
labors. On the 10th of October following, he com- 
menced at Boston his first course of lectures in the 
United States, to a numerous and highly intelligent 
audience—a great portion consisting of members 
of the learned professions. Of these lectures, the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal remarks :— 
“With a few interruptions, we haye bestowed a 
thorough attention on the lectures of this distin- 
guished philosopher, since their commencement in 
Boston. We feel no half-way sentiments upon the 
matter, nor are we disposed to suppress what we 
unflinchingly acknowledge to be true, viz.: that 
Mr. Combe is a profound man, who gains upon the 
understanding from day to day, by the simple pre- 
sentations of truth. He must be regarded as an 
able-—nay, unrivalled-—teacher of a system which can 
alone explain the phenomena of mind.” 

This course was closed November 14, 1839, when 
the audience passed a series of resolutions highly 
commendatory of himself and his lectures, and he 
“was presented with a valuable silver vase, of 
chaste and elegant workmanship.” 

His second course of lectures was given at Clin- 
ton Hall, New York, commencing November 19, 
and closing on the 24th of December, 1838. The 
character of his audience was similar to that in 
Boston. At the close of this course, a committee 
of thirteen gentlemen of New York, all public men 
of eminent ability, was appointed to report a series 
of resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, a 
few of which we here present :-— 

‘ ResoLVED, That the members of the class who have at- 
tended the course of Phrenological lectures delivered by 
George Combe, Esq., entertain a lively sense of obligation 
to the distinguished lecturer for the valuable information 
he has communicated to us during the lectures just closed ; 
that we have been greatly pleased and instructed by the 
clear, felicitous, and convincing manner in which he has 
imparted to us his varied and profound knowledge of the 
philosophy of mind; and that we regard Phrenology as 
eminently calculated to advance the cause of education, to 
improve the institutions of society and of government, and 
to elevate the condition of the human race. . 

“Resotvep, * * * That Phrenology, as explained and 
illustrated by him, claims, in our opinion, the attention of 
all those who would investigate mind philosophically. * * 

“ Reso.ven, That in the application of Phrenology to the 
investigation of human character and the practical purpo- 
ses of life, we perceive a new era in mental and physio- 
logical science, in which we believe human inquiry will be 
greatly facilitated, and the amount of human happiness es- 
sentially increased,” 

On four of the evenings not devoted to his regu- 
lar course, Mr. Combe lectured to the New York 
Mercantile Library Association, on the physical 
constitution of man and its relations to the mind, 
which were attended by overwhelming audiences, 





Mr. Combe’s third course was commenced in Phil- 
adelphia January 4th, and ended February 4th, 
1889. The most profound respect and attention 
were paid to him by the scientific and intelligent in 
that city of learning and science. At the close of 
this course a series of very flattering resolutions 
were passed relative to the course just closed, and 
inviting him to “repeat his course of lectures on 
Phrenology.” Nicholas Biddle, LL. D., was ap- 
pointed chairman of a very large and highly re- 
spectable committee, mostly medical men, to secure 
another course of lectures. 

In compliance with solicitation, Mr. Combe de- 
livered a second course at Philadelphia, which 
closed on the 6th of April. At the close of this 
course, Professor 8. B. Wylie, D. D., was called to 
the chair, when a series of very commendatory res- 
olutions were passed, one of which was as follows: 

“Reso_veD, That Phrenology is recognized and com- 
mended as a science founded in nature, by a large portion 
of the most distinguished anatomists on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and that we believe it to be the only adequate il- 
lustration existing of the wonderfully various manifestations 
of the human mind.” 

One of the resolutions invited Mr. Combe to visit 
Philadelphia, and lecture the succeeding winter. A 
committee of seven was appointed to transmit to 
Mr. Combe a copy of the resolutions, consisting of 
Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., Samuel G. Morton, M. D., 
George McClellan, M. D., C. S. Coxe, Esq., I. Harts- 
horn, M. D., T. Gilpin, Esq., and T. Fisher, Esq. 

In the mean time, a class was organized in New 
York, and an invitation forwarded to Mr. Combe to re- 
peat his course in New York, with which he consent- 
ed to comply. He commenced on the 13th of April, 
and closed the 18th of May. On the 15th of May, 
three days before the close of the course, a meeting 
of the class was held, which appointed a committee 
to report a paper and resolutions expressive of the 
sentiments of the class on the subject of the lec- 
tures, and of Mr. Combe as a lecturer, to wit: Rev. 
Mr. Sawyer, Andrew Boardman, M. D,, Rey. Mr. 
Sunderland, and E. P. Hurlbut, Esq. At the close 
of the course on the 18th, Judge Hurlbut, from that 
committee, reported the following paper and resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted :*— 


“The second course of Lectures upon Phrenolo- 
gy, delivered in this city by Mr. George Combe, of 
Edinburgh, haying closed, the members of his class 
are desirous of expressing their views of the sci- 
ence which he has taught, and the sentiments enter- 
tained by them towards the distinguished Lecturer, 
personally, 

“ He has presented to us the wonderful discoy- 
ery of Dr. Gall, and its practical influence upon 
the character and condition of man. That discoy- 
ery was characterized by the most minute attention 
to the laws of our organization, by the most patient 
observation of facts, and by the deduction of in- 
evitable conclusions from them. 

“Dr. Gall abandoned the school of metaphys- 
ical speculation; and taking to the observation of 
Nature, he at length presented to the world his 
great discovery of the true functions of the brain, 





* See Combe’s Lectures, reported by Dr. Boardman. 
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and of its various parts. We now look to Nature 
for the foundation of the noble science of mental 
philosophy; and the enlightened mind of the old 
world, and of the new, is now engaged in illustra- 
ting and establishing: it. 

“Our own country has been twice honored by 
visits from the earliest and most gifted advocates 
of this science. The noble and accomplished Spurz- 
heim, a name sacred to every friend of man, fell a 
victim to disease upon our shores, while just open- 
ing the rich fountain of his well-stored intellect to 
an American audience. The language of eulogy 
fails altogether when employed upon so noble a 
nature as his. 

“But for this we thank hin—that he directed the 
mind of a Combe to the sublime truths he had him- 
self embraced, and allowed his mantle to descend 
upon the gifted individual to whom we have all 
listened with intense interest and delight. How 
nobly has he executed in our country the work 
which his ‘ great and lamented master’ had begun ! 

“He came not among us to earn applause, for of 
that he had already enough; nor treasure, for we 
are happy to know of that he had no occasion to 
goin search. He came not seeking controversy— 
being no less distinguished for his love of peace, 
than for his devotion to science. But he came asa 
minister from the enlightened mind of the old world 
to treat with the intellect of the new, upon matters 
of the deepest concern to the human race. 

“ His message was of the highest importance to 
us all. It interested us as students of Nature’s 
laws, as observers of their manifestations, as spec- 
ulators in mental philosophy, and as friends of ed- 
ucation. It opened new views of man’s moral and 
intellectual character, and well nigh explained 
the mystery of thought, that most sublime emana- 
tion from the Divinity of Nature. It taught the 
discipline of youth—how to inform their intellect, 
to elevate their sentiments, and to moderate their 
passions. It pointed the way of happiness to man 
by exhibiting the sources of human virtue, and its 
effects ;—the causes of vice, and its effects upon 
his condition in life. It presented the most rational 
and humane view of moral responsibility, and ex- 
plained and enforced the whole duty of man. And 
in this, his last and crowning Lecture, Mr. Combe 
has opened the treasures of his knowledge of the 
political institutions of the old world, faithfully por- 
trayed their defects, ‘their subversion of human 
liberty and happiness, and contrasted with them the 
free institutions of our own country, and their happy 
influences upon the moral and intellectual condition 
of our citizens. 

“And now, having attended upon the gifted 
Lecturer through his various illustrations—his well- 
authenticated facts, and heard his sound deductions 
drawn from them, we hasten to express our pro- 
found sense of obligation to him for the instruction 
he has afforded us, and our high appreciation of 
the doctrines be has so ably maintained. 

“Be it therefore, 

“ Resolved, that we regard Phrenology as having 
its foundation in the truths of Nature, and as enti- 
tled, in point of dignity and interest, to rank high 
among the natural sciences, 
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“ Resolved, that we regard the practical appliea- 
tion of Phrenological principles, to physical train- 
ing, to moral and mental education, to the treat- 
ment of the insane, and to criminal legislation, as 
of the highest importance and utility; and we in- 
dulge the hope of witnessing in our own day the 
beneficial results of such application in the increased 
happiness of our homes, in the improved condition 
of our seminaries of learning, in more enlightened 
legislation, and in the more benign influences of our 
civil and religious institutions. 


“ Resolved, That, entertaining such opinions of 
the science with which Mr. Combe has identified his 
life and fame, and such sentiments towards him as 
a lecturer and aman, we beg to tender to him the 
expression of our heartfelt gratitude for the instruc- 
tion and delight he has afforded us, and our kindest 
wishes for his prosperity and happiness through 
life.” 

The committee suggested the propriety of giving 
some durable testimony to Mr. Combe, and a meet- 
ing was called, when it was determined on to pre- 
sent to Mr. Combe a siiver vase, and measures were 
taken accordingly. This was completed in Septem- 
ber, 1839, was exhibited at the fair of the American 
Institute, and the gold medal awarded to the man- 
ufacturer on account of its superior workmanship ; 
being by the judges, considered one of the most 
exquisite specimens of art ever produced’ in the 
United States. The vase is of Grecian model, 
having on one side three medallic liknesses,—one 
of Gall, one of Spurzheim, one of Mr. Combe, and 








the Phrenologist’s motto, first proposed by Sir G. S. 
Mackenzie, “Res non verba queso.” The other 
side contains two medallic likenesses—one of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, and one of Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
together with the following inscription :— 


“ Presented to George Combe of Edinburgh, by 
the class in attendance upon his lectures delivered 
in the City of New York, in 1839, on the subject of 
Phrenology : In testimony of their profound respect 
for the distinguished Lecturer, and of their belief 
in and admiration of the noble science, of which 
he is the ablest living teacher and expounder.” 


On the base of the vase are chased the heads of 
various animals, as emblematical of comparative 
Phrenology. 


The vase was presented at Howard’s Hotel, 
March 2d 1840. The chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Hurlbut, thus addressed Mr. Combe :— 

“Sim :—The members of the class who attended 
your lectures, delivered in this city during the 
past year, have instructed us to present you with 
this vase, which, in their names, we now beg you 
to accept, 

“ [t bears upon one side three medallic likenesses, 
exquisitely wrought—one of Gall, to whose great 
discoveries in nature we are indebted for the true 
science of mind;—one of Spurzheim, who first 
aided in illustrating and establishing it ;—and the 
other of yourself, their first and favorite British 
disciple. 

“ This high and just association will ever endure. 
He who founded, and they who first illustrated 
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and advanced the true science of intellectual and 
moral philosophy, will descend the stream of time 
together, shedding luster upon future ages, and 
living in the grateful memories of generations to 
come after us, 

“Upon this vase are also presented other me- 
dallic likenesses ; one of Rush, whose far-seeing eye, 
penetrating the veil of nature, which Gall after- 
wards lifted, had visions of some of the great truths 
which he demonstrated; and the other of Caldwell, 
who was the first among our countrymen to embrace 
and defend the doctrines of the great German with 
a boldness and vigor peculiarly his own. 

“We feel a patriotic pride in associating the 
names of two of our own countrymen with the 
most distinguished names of Europe connected with 
mental science. 

“You are soon to return to your native land—to 
your and our fathers’ country. 

“Your visit here has awakened the interest of thou- 
sandsin your welfare ; of thousands who are not want- 
ing in gratitude for the instruction and delight which 
your discourses have afforded them—but who have 
no opportunity to manifest, as we do on this most fa 
vored occasion, their high appreciation of your char- 
acter and attainments, and the enduring impression 
which your visit has made upon their minds. Their 
and our best wishes attend you. 

“Receive, then, this vase, (the inscription upon 
which is also graven upéh our hearts,) and bear it 
to your home—a tribute to truth, and to the cham- 
pion of truth; and rest assured that, in our estima 
tion, we could be called to perform no prouder of- 
fice than to render a just tribute of respect and ad- 
miration to the author of ‘The Constitution of 
Man,” 

Mr. Combe received the vase, and spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


“ GentLEMEN :—Although I cannot correctly say 
that Iam unused to public speaking, yet, on oc- 
casions like the present, words fail me to express 
what I feel. Iaccept of your handsome and gen- 
erous gift with the highest gratification. The class- 
ical elegance of form, the exquisite workmanship, 
and the appropriate devices which it bears, render 
it a gem of beauty. As a mere physical object, 
indeed, its merits in this respect have been appre- 
ciated in this city ; it has gained the gold medal 
offered for the encouragement of art, and it will 
successfully sustain the strictest scrutiny of the dis- 
tinguished artizans of the country to which I am 
about to carry it. But it is as a moral monument 
of your favorable estimation of my labors among 
you, and of the interest which you have taken in 
the science of mind, that it possesses to me an ines- 
timable value. To Dr. Gall alone belongs the glory 
of having discovered the functions of the brain: 
Dr. Spurzheim generously devoted his whole life 
to the extension, improvement, and diffusion of this 
splendid product of Gall’s originality and genius ; 
and it is difficult to do justice to the noble sacrifice 
which he made to the cause of truth. When Dr. 
Spurzheim became the disciple of Gall, no human 
being defended Phrenology except its author ; and 
he not only stood alone, but encountered the hos- 
tility of civilized Europe, from the emperor to the 
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" peasant, a few high-minded individuals only ex- 


cepted, who were silenced by the hand of power if 
they rose superior to the influence of scorn. It is 
no slender honor to me that you associate me with 
such men. Mine has been a flowery path compared 
with theirs, It is true that, when still a young 
man, without name, fortune, high associations, or 
any external advantages to sustain me against pub- 
lic disapprobation, I fearlessly risked every pros- 
pect which the future held forth to my ambition, 
and became the defender of Phrenology when it 
had few other friends in the British Isles,. Profes- 
sional ruin was pr. phesied as the inevitable conse- 
quence of this, as it was then styled, rash and in- 
considerate step. But for the encouragement of 
the young and ardent worshippers of truth, I am 
enabled to say that these auguries never were re- 
alized. Many were the shafts of ridicule that were 
hurled against me, and bitter the taunts poured 
forth by a hostile press ; but they never penetrated 
to my soul, disturbed my peace, nor impeded my 
prosperity. I mention this, not in the spirit of vain- 
glory, but to confirm the young in the assurance 
that the path of truth and independence may be 
safely trodden, even against a world in arms, if 
courage and perseverance be added to prudence in 
the advance. 


“Allow me to say that your gift receives a high ad- 
ditional interest from bearing also the portraits of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and Dr. Charles Caldwell, both 
distinguished sons of the United States. The former 
supported, with admirable sagacity and eloquence, 
the connection between the brain and the mind, and 
proved the influence of the condition of the or- 
ganization on the mental manifestations. Of Dr. 
Charles Caldwell it is unnecessary for me here to 
express an opinion. His pibond intellect and elo- 
quent pen—his various and yaluable attainments 
—his energy and industry—courage and _persever- 
ance—haye procured him honor as one of the ablest 
and most successful defenders of Phrenology, 
wherever the science itself is known. It will bea 
lasting gratification to me tu look on the effigies of 
such men in hours of festivity and relaxation, when 
your gift will bring them in all the liniaments of na- 
ture before me. 


“ I have sojourned among you now for the greater 
part of two years, and Iam about to leave your 
country. That I have experienced some inconveni- 
ence, and encountered several disagreeable inci- 
dents during my stay, is only what belongs to the 
lot of humanity ; but these sink into insignificance 
when contrasted with the generous cordiality and 
enlightened sympathy which have been showered 
upon me by yourselves and your fellow citizens, 
I have held converse with many enlightened minds 
in this country ; minds that do honor to human 
nature; whose philanthropy embraces not only 
patriotism, but an all-pervading interest in the ad- 
vancement of the human race in knowledge, virtue, 
religion, and enjoyment, in every clime. Many of 
these admirable men are deeply interested in Phre- 
nology. The gifted individual* to whom Massa- 
chusetts owes an eternal debt of gratitude for his 





* Hon. Horace Mann. 
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invaluable efforts in improving her educational es- 
tablishments, has assured me that the new philoso- 
phy is a light in his path to which he attaches the 
highest value. You, sir, have shown, in a late yal- 
uable work that has issued from your pen, that you 
are penetrated to the core with this last and best of 
human sciences ;* and many who now hear me have 
expressed similar testimonials to its worth. I re- 
turn, therefore, highly gratified with much that I 
have experienced among you, and I shall not need 
this emblem of your respect to maintain the recol- 
lection of such men as I have described, engraven 
on my affections forever. Allow me to add one 
brief expression of admiration and gratitude to a 
young countryman of my own, Mr. William Mor- 
rison, from Edinburgh, whose exquisite skill chased 
these admirable ornaments on your gift. Among 
his first efforts in art was a wax model which he 
executed of my head in Edinburgh. Many years 
ago he came to this country, was highly esteemed 
as a man and as an artist, and the embellishment 
of this vase was almost the last act of his life. Ten 
days have scarcely elapsed since he was laid ina 
premature grave. It would have delighted me to 
have addressed to his living ear the tribute which 
I now offer to his memory. 

“ Again, gentlemen, I assure you of my heartfelt 
gratitude and lasting respect, and with best wishes 
for your happiness and prosperity, bid you farewell.” 

On the first day of June, 1840, Mr. Combe sailed 
for Europe, leaving behind him many who will 
cherish his friendship, admire his genius, and profit 
by his teaching, long after the voice of the teacher 
shall be hushed in the grave. In 1841 he gave the 
fruit of his travels in the Western World in his 
“Notes on America,” in three volumes, which show 
the author to be a close observer of men and man- 
ners, possessed with large, liberal,and generous views. 

“In 1842 he again visited Germany, and de- 
livered a course of Phrenological lectures in the 
German language, at the University of Heidelberg, 
before large audiences. He returned to Scotland 
in the winter of the same year, his health having 
become impaired by the severity of his labors; but 
in the spring of 1843 he was again in Germany. 

“ Mr. Combe has had the satisfaction of not merely 
finding a general recognition of his scientific labors 
but also of establishing Phrenology on an incontro- 
vertible foundation.” + 


> 

The labors of Mr. Combe in the United States 

comprised the following courses of lectures :— 
Lectures. 

1. Boston, begun 10th Oct., ended 14th Noy., 
1838.2 cePOOR es oe, J eee eee - 16 

2. New York, begun 19th Novy., ended 24th 
Dec,, 1838... i sich bauteak Goes © 16 

3. New York, on education, within the same 
period. 5.0. soso eae er es ss as 4 

4, Philadelphia, begun 4th Jan. ended 8th 
Feb. 1839. ate cie. dine) ocak ais 16 

5. Wilmington, on education, during the inter- 
val between the last and succeeding course 4 

6. Philadelphia, begun 2d March, ended 6th 
A Dri) Ee tsi 46 !</0:n-«. 10's alee 16 

4. New York, begun 13th April, ended 18th 
May, 1839. 


ee ee ee eree 





= 
* Mr. Combe here referred to a work recently published 
by Mr. Hurlbut, “ Civil Offiee and Political Ethics,” 


+ Translated from “ Conversations Lexicon.” 
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Lectures, 

8. Hartford, begun 27th Sept. ended 25th 
Oct., EET ieee er oe 12 

9. Boston, begun 1st Nov., ended 27th Nov., 
LSSO Hee le teete Teese ccecevereceseecs urbe 


10. Boston, on education, (at the Odeon ,) begun 
29th Nov, ended 6th Dec., 1839. ysis 
11. Boston, on ‘education, (at the Lyceum, be- 
gun 5th Dec., ended 26th Dec., 1839. : 
12. Salem, on education, begun 9th Dec., end- 
ed 13th Deck 1.88 Oawraiapyetctetel- setts >= 
13. Lowell, on education, ‘begun 16th Dec, 
ended 20th Dee; 1839... 2... ese ae 
14, Worcester, on education, begun 24th Dec, 
1839, ended 2d January, 1840.........: 
15. Springfield, on education, begun 3d Jan, 
ended 8th Jan., 1840...........-+-- 
16. Albany, begun 13th J an., ended 8th F eb, 
TSAO Rianletstatcl teres Ccreceme ep ele elbis ered c/s 13 
17. New Haven, begun 17th Feb, ended 16th 
March, Syed cps Nal AN sete owns 


Making 158 lectures, each occupying two hours. 

Mr. Combe arrived in America by the Great 
Western steamship, in September, 1838, and sailed 
for Europe in the British Queen steamship, June 
Ist, 1840. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES. 
BY ©. HOEL. 


The following thoughts are proximately induced 
by reading an article by Joseph Treat in the Octo- 
ber number of the Journal. I do not object to it 
taken as a whole, nor do I presume any real differ- 
ence of opinion between myself and its author; but 
as brother Treat has more especially treated of 
“centerstance,” I may be permitted to consider 
circumstances; and we will then have the whole 
formative agencies of man’s position, misery, hap- 
piness and character. 

In one sense, man is the creature of circum- 
stances—they direct his course in life, as the winds 
drive the ship on the ocean, and carry him to suc- 
cess or despair. This principle is both acknow- 
ledged and denied in the practices and teachings of 
society. Ifa parent desires eminence for the child, 
no other channel is thought of than education, if 
moral character is the principal object, influences 
which have such a tendency are always sought ; 
and society characterized by swearing, lying, steal- 
ing, is as carefully avoided, But should a human 
soul be subject to the most degrading of those ten- 
dencies which appeal to ComBativensss, Desrruc- 
TIVENESS, ACQUISITIVENESS, APPROBATIVENESS, SELF- 
ESTEEM, while the reason, BENEVOLENCE, and Con- 
scientiousNEss are left without food—and crime 
be the result, the energies of society are directed 
upon the unfortunate being with malice almost 
equal to a legion of devils against virtue. 


But why this inconsistency, this partial applica- 
tion of an important truth? All admit that cir- 
cumstances have much to do with the destiny of 
man, but how far they go, has strangely (if possi- 
ble) been considered of no great utility to a correct 
understanding of civil or religious government. It 
is so, however, and stands for correction. 

Man is a creature of influences in this light—they 
give direction to his course. Though Napoleon 
made circumstances, the latter first made him; 
and they were his constant attendants from infan- 
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cy to thelonely isle of St. Helena. Could the germ 
of that extraordinary man be now planted in the 
United States, how diffecent would its course run. 
Thirty years hence might find Napoleon in the Sen- 
ate, or in the highest office of our country ; but for 
all that is known of his controlling power he might 
not find place even in the honors of stated govern- 
ment, To say the least, it is not likely he would 
be emperor of the American people. Why this 
change? Circumstance is the explanation, 

But there is original power; there is “center- 
stance.” To represent the subject clearly, it may 
be stated: the position that every person occupies, 
is the legitimate result of two causes,—native power 
and circumstance. Whatever an individual és, then, 
that in the nature of things he is compelled to be ; 
and were he to live a thousand lives, each one 
would be a type of the others, if placed under simi- 
lar influences, 

This to many is a monstrous doctrine, but of all 
who object to it, Ihave never found one capable 
of pointing out any other agency of character than 
the two mentivned. Itis the philosophy of na- 
ture—the law of God. But to illustrate phreno- 
logically. Suppose that the inherent power of the 
moral faculties be represented by 5, and circum- 
stances favorable to their action by 6, the whole 
moral power then will be 11. is 

But in the same case the selfish propensities 
have an inherent force of 7, and corresponding in- 
fluences of 12. The ascendancy of the immoral is 
told by the number 8; the man is miserable, 
and must remain so till the table is changed. But 
how can it be changed? By circumstance alone. 
Let the moral circus embracing good soci- 
ety, good books, correct’ instruction, be enhanced 
to 11; and the evil tendeney of grog-shops, to- 
bacco, &e. d&c., be reduced to 5, the statement 
will then stand: moral power, 16; selfish propen- 
sities,12; morality controls by the force of 4, 

This method of illustration is applicable to the 
faculties as they stand in groups, or separately re- 
lated to each other. It applies to the will power, 
the “centerstance ;” and the latter, though it seems 
to control without hindrance, is as much the crea- 
ture of circumstance as any power of the mind. I 
read brother Treat’s article; I am encouraged— 
resolve to be somebody—take responsibilities—ex- 
ercise the will power extensively and profitably. 
But after allit is the cirewmstance of reading, that 
set my centerstance in motion. 

I would say to the friend needful of my advice, 
“Never again consent to be governed by circum- 
stances,” and yet never expect to be governed by 
anything else. That is, let my advice and your 
judgment lift you out of present circumstances and 
place you in better. If you would be moral, intel- 
lectual, go to the circles in which these are exer- 
cised; if you would be passionate, mean, and con- 
temptible, visit the dens of iniquity. By thus grad- 
uating the circumstances, almost any character 
may be produced. But, reader, remember that 
the will is to be acted upon before choice can be 
made of circumstances; and also that the most in- 
domitable will cannot, even in a majority of cases, 
have its way,—such is the master-power of cireum- 
stances. 


How preposterous the idea that every body can 
be rich, or even comfortable to live; that every 
person may be moral and intellectual, so long as 
the present laws and customs of society remain. 
Talk to the thousands of seamstresses in New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, about willing themselves into 
comfortable situations! They will point their skin- 
ny fingers to the oppressive rule of the monopolist, 
whose wife and daughters flirt in costly apparel— 
in idleness, wasting or consuming what they never 
contributed to produce. “Change our circum- 
stances,” is thelanguage of their wants—* give our 
brothers, our sons, the permission of going to the 
uncultivated lands of the West, and the action of 
centerstance will give joy to our hearts!” 

But I object not to exciting noble ambition—it 
is an imperative duty to cultivate it in ourselves 
and stimulate it in others. Yet one thing is cer- 
tain: where there is a Napoleon, there must be 
subordinates ; where there is wealth there is pov- 
erty. But it is a glorious truth that happiness may 
be as universal as circumstances are favorable. 


—_—__—__~+<0e>_______ 


WOMAN! HER RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


BY ANNA, 


[The writer of the following article landed on 
our shores some three years ago, with no education 
except the ability to read. Several leading phi- 
lanthropic individuals of a sister city discovering her 
talent and strength of character, resolved to develop 
her by education, and this is her first article of- 
fered to the press. Her head was examined at our 
office a few weeks since, and she was told that she 
had talent for scholarship, teaching, and writing. 
We invited her to try, and this article is the res- 
ponse. It is inserted as it left her pen, without 
pruning by us. We do not claim for her, as yet, a 
faultless style, yet she evinces a strong and vigor- 
ous mind, in harmony with her large brain and 
exceedingly strong and well developed body.] 


On every side we hear the subject of “ Woman’s 
Rights” discussed, by some in the spirit of ridicule, 
but by others, and among them some of the most 
intellectual and refined, of both sexes, in the spirit 
of seekers for truth. So that we may hope the 
mists of ignorance and prejudice which have so long 
obscured woman’s true sphere will soon pass away, 
and the atmosphere become clear and beautiful. 


There are two errors into which many fall, in dis- 
cussing this question. First, they ascribe the guilt 
of woman’s slavery to man—that he is her sole op- 
pressor, and but for him she would long ere this 
have moved ina higher sphere. And, in the sec- 
ond place, they assert that woman is now fitted 
to fill this higher sphere, and with dignity and 
grace sustain the responsibilities devolving upon 
her. But, had woman been érue to her own noble 
nature, and not allowed vanity to quench the “ light 
within,” and indolence to corrode her mind, she 
might have, long since, educated and emancipated 
herself, and been strong enough to have taken 
her “rights,” not asked for them. And, although 
man has tried to make her weak and dependent, 
she might have resisted, and, therefore, on her own 
head must the blame rest. 
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It is also evident that the greater number of wo- 
men, even in this country, christianized and refined 
though it be, are utterly unfit for their real duties 
in life. So her redemption must be gradwal—she 
must work her own way up, and overcome all ob- 
stacles in her path. 

Let us, fora moment, glance at woman, in the 
higher ranks of society. Those to whom God has 
given wealth, by means of which they can acquire 
education, and become the benefactors of others, 
and whose especial mission ought to be, to instruct 
and elevate their more ignorant sisters, and exalt 
the character of woman, 

Are they thus true to their mission? Do they 
unselfishly devote themselves to this noble work ? 

Instead of this, angels might weep, o’er the mis- 
spent lives and wasted time of the “ladies” of our 
day. For the external is cultivated at the expense 
of the znternal—the casket is adorned, but the 
jewel, oh! the immortal jewel within, untouched, 
unappreciated. A false fastidiousness instead of 
true refinement, and labor, heaven-ordained labor, 
looked upon as degrading—fit only for the low and 
vulgar. Their education is not such as fits them 
to instruct others ; they have not an aim high and 
holy in life. 

Young ladies of this class go to school, and go 
through a high sounding list of studies—graduate 
about sixteen or seventeen, their education.“ finish- 
ed,” of course. But, in reality, as ignorant as they 
entered; for what they seem to know has been put 
on them. Their minds have not been roused and 
strengthened by grappling with the difficulties of 
science, and by a course of vigorous, independent 
reflection. They have strayed into the fields of lit- 
erature, and gathered a few showy flowers, but 
not explored its wide domain, or secured its valua- 
ble fruits. They sing, dance, and play; but to 
nurse the sick, to instruct the ignorant, to work 
with both head and hand, are not recognized as 
duties by them. 


Going to bails and parties, thinking of dress and 
beaux (as silly as themselves), fill up the next few 
years. They grow innothing, save vanity and hor- 
ror of doing anything useful. They eviuce a thor- 
ough contempt of those who do not belong to the 
same “set” as themselves, and shrink with disgust 
from “those women,” who work for a livelihood. 
To them the most important event in life is to get 
married, and if their husband be rich enough to 
indulge their taste in blonde veils, white satins, rib- 
bons and laces, and live in “style,” they are satis- 
fied. No thoughts enter their minds of the sacred- 
ness of the marriage vows which may not be spo- 
ken, save from the depths of a loving heart. No 
anxious scrutiny of the character of him to whom 
those vows are spoken. No fears lest they may 
not be able to train for a high destiny the immor- 
tal beings committed totheir charge. No shrinking 
from the holy but deep/y responsible name of mother. 

This is but a feebly drawn sketch of many of the 
wives and daughters of our day—women who, ori- 
ginally gifted with minds capable of doing much to 
advance the best interests of their sex, are narrowing 
their sphere, and making them still more helpless. 

Their influence is injurious to both men and wo- 





men, for how can men with such wives become 
strong to battle with the difficulties of life? Can 
such mothers bring up sons, fully developed in 
mind and body ? 
the minds of their working sisters a true self-re- 
spect, which will buoy them up above temptation, for 
they despise labor, and would not only be ashamed to 
work, but look down upon and despise those who are 
compelled to do it, instead of encouraging their self- 
respect and raising them in the scale of being. They 
do not exert a refining influence upon those who are 
obliged to serve them. They wonld laugh at the 
very idea of instructing their servants, and trying 
to take away the middle wall of partition, which a 
wrong state of society has placed between them. 
They treat them as if inferior in sowl as well as in 
rank, which is not so, for ofttimes holier thoughts, 
higher aspirations, and sweeter affections, fill the 
heart of the lowly servant-girl, than that of her 
haughty mistress. They do not go to the erring 
of their own sex, and with words of truth and ten- 
derness, try to restore the dimmed luster of the 
jewelof purity which God has set in every human 
heart. But passing by, their actions proclaim, “we 
are holier than thou,” while they shrink not from 
contact with men equally degraded. 

Now, is it unjust to blame men for the enslaved 
condition of woman, while so many of themselves, 
live in “vain show,” leaving thousands of their 


Such women cannot inspire in 


sisters to perish for “lack of knowledge.” 

Yet we often hear these fashionable ladies, ina 
fit of ennui say “they do wish they had something 
to do,” and scmetimes they get so high up as to ex- 
claim against the customs of society, which makes 
it unladylike to work. But will these insincere 
words plead with cod atone for lost time? 
Oh! no; for he has placed them ina world full of 
work, and the customs of society, they themselves 
make, will not excuse their pride and indolence. 

The world needs women—true, noble, thinking, 
working women! fully developed, physically, and 
mentally, before its redemption can be accomplish- 
ed. Women who will not be bound by chains ever 
so flowery, and whom no words of flattery sweetly 
whispered, can lure from an independent purpose 
in life——women who will not, to gratify a false 
taste in men, destroy both health and life in con- 
forming to his standard of physical beauty, and 
who will not allow dress to engross so much of time 
and thought,—women who will not become depen- 
dent and helpless, in order that degenerate men 
may call them, “ perfectly feminine,” and will not 
be deterred from the right for fear of being thought 
“unwomanly.” 

And the day is coming—its light has already 
dawned—in which woman will wake from her leth- 
argy, and take a noble part in the “battle of life.” 





The great problems of the age—education; gov- 
ernment, national and domestic; the rights and 
duties of man and woman—to be properly under- 
stood and rightly applied, must be based on the 
philosophy of the human mind. This, Prenology 
teaches, and it is the aim of this journal to develop 
this science and to enforce its paramount claims 
upon the world. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS vs. 
VEGETARIANISM. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In your journals you have 
advocated quite strongly the adoption of a vegeta- 
ble diet instead of animal food, as being more con- 
sistent and@lagreeable with the nature and constitu- 
tion of man. Not being a “ regular-read” physiolo- 
gist, I cannot object to this as not agreeing with the 
nutritive apparatus. But I cannot conceive how 
Phrenology and Vegetarianism can be consistent 
with each other, for the following reason, viz: it 
is a fundamental principle in phrenology that man 
is an animal as well as a moral being, and possesses 
every faculty which every animal possesses. Hence, 
he must possess the faculty peculiar to carnivorous 
animals. Dersrrucrivenrss, consequently, would 
require a porti-n of animal food to sustain that 
part of his nature which corresponds with his car- 
nivorous organization. 


Another and stronger reason, if possible, is the 
location of the organs. ALimEeNntIveNEss and Dz- 
STRUCTIVENESS are in so close proximity to each 
other, that it seems to me, that ALIMENTIVENESS 
would naturally fall back upon and depend on 
Destructiveness, to procure at least a part of the 
food which it (Aliment.) requires to satisfy its cra- 
vings. The natural action of Atmrentrveness and 
DestructivEeNEss combined, seems to me, would be 
to “kill and eat.” Man’s Atimentiveness and Ac- 
QUISITIVENESS correspond with the rodentia animal, 
and the legitimate action of these combined, is to 
treasure up for winter or future use, and as ALiM- 
ENTIVENESS and DrsrructivenEss are as near neigh- 
bors as the two former, the natural inference seems 
to be, that man requires a portion of animal food 
to satisfy his carnivorous nature, which conclusions 
would certainly clash with the principles of vege- 
tarianism. Are these conclusions correct? If not, 
wherefore? Your viewson this subject would be 
read with pleasure and profit by many others as 


well as your friend, B. Brannina. 


[Remarxs.—Our friend will remember that herb- 
ivorous animals also have Drsrrucrivenress which 
is an element of executiveness and force of charac- 
ter, and is not necessarily employed to kill. We 
are aware that carnivorous animals, which use an 
exclusive meat diet have DustrucriveNnrss as a 
leading faculty. Man has much less of this, than 
such animals. In high latitudes, especially, barba- 
rousmen with excessive Dresrructivenrss eat more 
flesh than those that are civilized, and it is an in- 
teresting fact, that in proportion as men become 
highly civilized, and the animal propensities be- 
come subordinate, they incline to eat more fruit 
and vegetables. Among the higher classes, and 
those who study the laws of physiology and diet- 
etics, farinaceous food is becoming much more com- 
mon. It is our decided opinion that, whatever may 
be said by many in favor of certain persons need- 
ing a portion of animal food, and of the necessity 
for it in very cold climates in winter, a majority at 
least of the people in temperate and warm climates 
would enjoy better health and live longer on fari- 


naceous diet than by eating animal food. Few per-_ 


sons know the luxury of fruit in all its luscious va- 
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riety, and fewer still are aware how delicious a veg- 
etable diet can be made by proper cookery. Bread, 
and other vegetable food, should be used for another 
purpose than as a mere vehicle to transmit butter 
to the stomach, and prevent fat meat from pro- 
ducing nausea on its way to the seat of digestion. ] 





Chiurational Hepartment, 











IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 


According to official reports, the whole num- 
ber of persons convicted of crimes in the State 
of New York, from 1840 to 1848, inclusive, was 
27,949. Of these, 1,182 were reported as hav- 
ing received a “common education,” 414 as 
having a “tolerably good education,” and 128 
only as well educated. Of the remaining 
26,225, about half were able merely to read and 
write; the residue were destitute of any educa- 
tion whatever. 

Facts, such as these, should be carefully can- 
vassed by those who go against the free-school 
system in this and other states. Who, not 
blinded by the essential oii of selfishness, can- 
not see that crime goes with ignorance? Nearly 
one half the number of persons convicted of 
crime in this State, in eight years, had no educa- 
tion whatever. While 13,000, or forty-seven 
per cent, ef the whole, were able merely to 
read and write. Only 128,-or less than half of 
one per cent, were well educated intellectually. 
Their moral and social education is not stated, 
but we have a right to presume this was grossly 
neglected, or that the persons were led into sin 
by crafty associates, or, what is perhaps worse, 
by the stern temptation of pinching want. 


There are five species of education which 
every child, whether born in riches or poverty, 
in or out of wedlock, has a right to claim of so- 
ciety, namely, Intellectual, Moral, Social, Physi- 
eal, and Industrial; and society having this 
young, unsophisticated, breathing mortal, or 
rather immortal, in its midst, is bound, by the 
most imperious duty, either to let him die at 
once, which is, of course, absurd and revolting, 
or to feed, clothe, and develop his body; ex- 
pand and inform his mind; give his moral facul- 
ties a right direction; and furnish his social 
faculties with appropriate stimulus among good 
society, and to teach his head and his hands 
some honest occupation, by means of which, as 
soonas he is old enough, he may procure all that 
is neeessary for his mind and body. This, and 
only this, is worthy the name of education, 
Give every human being this, and it is our 
earnest conviction, that it would reduce offen- 
ses against our criminal code to an absolute 
nonentity. 

If, with all the ignorance, positively vicious 
training, poverty, and no business education, we 

find so small a per centage of the entire commu- 


nity amenable to law by crime, how might the 
whole category of crime be swept by the board 
by a large and thorough education. It costs 
less, by more than one-half, to educate a child, 
and teach him a trade, than it does to try, con- 
vict, and support a criminal in prison, as has 
recently been shown by statistics ; so that those 
short-sighted, miserly hunkers, who oppose free 
public schools, stand in their own light, in a 
pecuniary sense. 

Give us free-schools, and teach all the people 
how to obtain, by honorable toil, an honest and 
abundant support, and “'T'o let” might be writ- 
ten on all our prisons. Our ministers of criminal 
justice, our sheriffs, constables, and policemen 
might then have the premises for school-houses, 
stores, or workshops, and do good to mankind 
instead of, as now, spending their lives in trying 
to detect and punish evil. 


When will the world awake to a true sense 
of its duties to the rising generation in respect 
to education? How long will sin and misery 
curse the race through a want of wisdom, and 
an enlarged spirit of noble, but just benevolence? 
Pulpit orators may become hoarse in teaching 
abstract theology and morality ; the press may 
groan with its voluminous burdens of transcen- 
dental philosophy ; reformers may croak over par- 
ticular evils, nay, these agencies may be quad- 
rupled in number, power, energy, and industry, 
and yet, like the rushing rapids of Niagara, the 
generations of men will dash onward through 
strife, sin, and sorrow to dishonorable graves, 
until a broad andgmanly philanthropy shall 
make thorough wo universal education in 
its largest acceptation: until all the powers and 
faculties are trained in harmony wit! their na- 
ture, including as an essential elemeni a thorough 
education to an honorable and remunerative oc- 
cupation. 


We beg to insist upon, and enforce the propo- 
sition, that from a want of proper business train- 
ing to a pursuit, which, with common prudence, 
industry, and skill, will yield a good support, 
thousands become vicious vagabonds, who 
otherwise would pursue an honest course, re- 
spectable and respected. We may thunder 
the terrors of the law at idle, unskilled hands 
and hungry stomachs, yet men will steal, lie, and 
cheat before they will starve. The pinchings 
of want, and a dreary winter, drive many a man 
who would be honest, to crimes intended merely 
to secure winter-quarters, a home, a shelter, 
and a table ina prison, 

Shall politicians and paltry demagogues, backed 
by a few narrow-souled sons of Shylock, be 
permitted to deny to all an education at the 
public charge? Forbid it, spirit of the nineteenth 
century! Thank God! such men cannot deny 
to the poor the sun-light, or hoard up the pure 
air of heaven to deal it out as merchandise to 
others at fifty per cent profit. 


THE MOTHER AND THE LECTURER. 


BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 

“Qh, dear,” sighed a young mother, one 
pleasant afternoon in early spring, “ what shall 
I do with little Johnny ?” 
head upon her hand, and began to meditate upon 
the evil traits in her little son’s character, which 


Then she leaned her 


were rapidly developing themselves, and which 
were fast escaping from her control, as_ she im- 
agined, with the heart-sickening idea that her 
child might eventually become a reckless youth, 
and godless man. 

The large tears, which are ever so ready to 
flow from a mother’s full heart of anxious love 
for her offspring, gushed forth, and she raised a 
passionate cry to heaven for aid in this hour of 
spiritual need. She felt that she had done all 
she could do, with the amount of knowledge 
she possessed, for the welfare of her darling 
boy; but the question arose in her inquiring 
mind, “Is there no way whereby I may touch 
the secret springs of my child’s emotions, and 
influence him so powerfully for good, that he 
shall not go astray? Can I not learn, in some 
way, how he is constituted mentally, and thus 
find the means for assisting him to become emi- 
nently wise and good? Oh, if I could only 
know just what his present character is, I might, 
perhaps be able to assist in forming for him a 
future better one!” : 

True soul-felt prayer is never offered in vain, 
and as the conscientiously anxious mother awoke 
from her meditations she saw before her an ad- 
vertisement announcing a Phrenological lecture. 
Only a few remarks were connected with the 
advertisement, giving a general idea of what 
the audience might expect, and the subject they 
were called to contemplate, but those few were 
sufficient to induce the mother to resolve to at- 
tend, hoping she might increase her knowledge 
of the mind, and thus be better prepared to ful- 
fill her duty to her little son. 

Methinks, had an answer to her prayer been 
really vouehsafed, it could scarcely have marked 
more plainly the path of duty, than did he be- 
fore whom that mother sat, in listening breath- 
lessness, on the evening succeeding the expres- 
sion of her earnest desire for light and guidance. 

The large hall in which the Phrenological 
lecture was delivered was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, with intensely interested, and earnestly 
resolving listeners. Very few possessed, on 
their first entranee, more knowledge of the noble 
science of Phrenology, than did the mother of 
whom we speak, for its important truths were 
but just then in the infaney of their dissemina- 
tion. But many, like that mother, retired from 
that audience room, with new emoticns, higher 
hopes, greater knowledge, and firmer resolves, 

As the leeturer portrayed, in earnest and truth- 
ful words, the various traits of human character, 
resulting from the different formations of brain, 
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combined with the various temperaments, and 
showed how, by a knowledge of the science 
of Phrenology, the parent and the teacher might 
successfully guide his child or pupil in the “ on- 
ward and upward path;” again tears coursed 
down the cheeks of the excited mother ; but, oh! 
they were tears of joy. “I have learned the 
way! I have found the clue!” was her enrap- 
tured exclamation, as she took her husband’s 
arm and passed from the lecture-room ; a ray of 
light having penetrated that dark path, over 
which she had so deeply mourned. 


On the next day, that mother obtained a pri- 
vate audience with the lecturer, and procured a 
correct chart of her son’s present character, with 
his temperament, and learned the best method 
of checking some unduly exercised organs, and 
of stimulating others to higher action. “ Your 
son,” said the Phrenologist, “has often troubled 
you by taking his playthings to pieces, and, per- 
haps, you have supposed that he has acted thus 
maliciously, but not so; he has a great desire to 
know the manner in which things are constructed, 
and it is that desire which has led to the separa- 
tion of the parts of some perfect toy, or imple- 
ment which youhave given him. He has often 
destroyed your fairest flowers, doubtless, and 
for the purpose merely of gratifying this desire 
of learning how those parts of a flower grow 
together, to make so fragrant and beautiful a 
whole. Do not grieve over this spirit, though 
its manifestation may, at times, trouble you, but 
do all you can to teach him the constitution of 
things, with or without taking them apart, and 
you will, by and by, be gratified at beholding 
his increased power of analysis and comparison.” 
The mother smiled an assent, and the Phrenolo- 
gist proceeded. ‘You have often observed, 
doubtless, that your son is very earnest in what 
he says or does, and much inclined to have his 
own way, right or wrong. Now this has troubled 
you, but it need not, if you will only endeavor 
so to direct these faculties that they shall perform 
their legitimate purpose. A predominance of 
ComBATIVENEsS, united to Frrmnegss, lead him 
to act in this positive and energetic manner. 
Now, these organs are eminently useful, if prop- 
erly controlled, and you ought to rejoice that 
your son possesses them tosuch a degree, when 
you learn this fact, that he also possesses Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, and the other moral and mental 
faculties which, joined to these mentioned, and 
properly controlling them, will make him a good 
and great man; a greater and more useful man 
than he would be without them.” 


Much more did the lecturer say to the grateful 
mother, and she returned to her home rejoicing, 
and communicated to her sympathizing husband 
the glad intelligence, that she had learned how to 
deal with their dear little son, so that he should 
become, in future days, their joy and pride. 
Henceforth, the science of Phrenology was 


eagerly studied, and its teachings daily practiced 
in that family, and many a thought of gratitude 
arose from the altar of that mother’s heart, for 
the important knowledge which she obtained 
from the lecturer whom she providentially met 
in the hour of her spirit-need, to render ber as- 
sistance in the discharge of her duties, by un- 
folding and disseminating Phrenological truth! 
Shall we not, therefore, imitate this mother in 
seeking the better way, and steadily pursuing 
it? She had a glorious reward in the approval 
of conscience, and the fulfilment of the Phre- 
nologist’s prediction; and shall we not, fellow- 
teachers and mothers, share in her joy ? 


Agricultural Department, 











THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 


Great! Glorious! Indispensable!! The founda- 
tion of all interests. Thy magnitude is no more 
realized than is the creation of worlds. Honor, 
happiness, and long life, are to be awarded to those 
who engage, intelligently, in AGricuLturr. True, 
there are other interests whichare necessarily com- 
bined with this, and contribute to it, but this is the 
Founpation. Zhe New Yorker speaks to the point, 
as follows : 

“While giving politics due attention; while glo- 
rifying commerce, and the enterprise which explores 
and peoples new territory; while exalting the me- 
chanic’s art and the artisan’s skill, let us not forget 
the tribute which agriculture claims and merits 
from us all. The cultivation of the soil whereby 
the common necessities of man are answered, is the 
noblest of human toils; p ly honest and glo- 
riously remunerating, it fad shame the brutal 
occupation of the soldier, the chicane of politics, 
and the falsehood and craft which surround too 
many of our labor pursuits. After all the warring 
for conquest, and over all the more lauded arts 
and sciences, agriculture is the source to which the 
world must look for its daily bread—for that tem- 
poral sustenance, without which the wheels of hu- 
man existence would stop. 

“To agriculture, commerce and all enterprise owe 
the great measure of their being; from her are 
drawn the best elements of their life; andthe hon- 
est peasant, tilling his wheat fields and singing 
among his golden sheaves, little thinking of the fact, 
is an inspirer of the canvass that whitens the 
oceans, and the keels that furrow our inland wa- 
ters. And though a peasant, and brown-handed, 
he is a peer ofthe realm and a king of earth, if he 
but firmly grasp his sceptre and recognize his pow- 
er. And he may be learned in all lore, wise and 
eloquent in the highest councils, and yet a peasant. 
What pursuit so favorable to study, to contempla- 
tion and sublime thought, as the tilling—the unbo- 
soming—of the earth? Whoshould be a chemist, 
a florist, a botanist, a philosopher and a poet, more 
than the peasant-tiller of the soil? His labor calls 
him to unlock the mysteries and learn the laws of 
nature. To him is given the earth, seed-time and 
harvest, and the heavens bend over him with sure 


signs, whereby he may solve unnumbered prob- 
lems. : 

“Honor to all useful, honest toil—to the hand 
that wields the mining axe, the smith’s hammer, 
the carpenter’s mallet, the mason’s trowel, or which 
heaves the shuttle and guides the spindle. But 
most of all, honor to the hand that peacefully 
smites t il, and, wizard-like, calls forth the 
comforts and luxuries of our common life. Proud 
mayest thou be, stout peasant,with thy vine-garland- 
ed cottage, thy cribs full of corn, thy fields and or- 
chards blooming with grain and fruit, thy herds and 
flocks dotting the hills and valleys, and thy happy, 
innocent children tripping the sward, merry and 
musical as the birds insummer! Who is rich, and 
who can be contented, if thou art not? Oh, sad is 
your mistake, peasant, that you should murmur or 
repine! To you is given the empire of Earth, and 
your sovereignty may be as bright, as strong, and 
as beautiful as you shall choose to make it.”— Wa- 
ter Cure Journal, 





SKETCHES OF THE 


ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
NUMBER V. 


PLSAVT Oz 


Prato was the son of Athenian parents, but was 
born in the Island Aégina, 429 years before Christ. 
His descent was illustrious, having been derived, 
on the mother’s side, from the philosopher and 
lawgiver Solon, and on the father’s from the 
ancient kings of Athens. Plato was the pupil, 
friend, and biographer of Socrates, the earliest Greek 
philosopher whose writings are devoted to the ad- 
vancement of moral and metaphysical science. 
His original name was Aristocles—that of Plato, 
under which he became celebrated, is derived from 
the Greek adjective, which means broad. The. 
reason of this change of name has been accounted 
for by his breadth and fullness of expression, and 
his remarkable width of forehead. 


His manly beauty, his intelligent and penetrat- 
ing eye, his keen perception and massive intellectual 
forehead, have been perpetuated in the bust from 
which the above portrait is taken. His bodily 
vigor was remarkable, and his successful practice 
of the gymnastic exercises, enjoined by custom 
upon the Greek youth of all ranks, are indicated 
by the fact that he contended for the prize in wrest- 
ling at two of the great national festivals. 

Painting and poetry he cultivated, the latter 
with success, having produced an epic poem and a 
drama which was brought out on the stage; but 
at the age of twenty he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and burnt his poems, devoting himself 
for ten years to the study of philosophy under that 
distinguished man. During the trial of Socrates, 
Plato came forward in his defense, and offered to 
become his surety for the payment of such fine as 
might be imposed. Faithful to the last, he wit- 
nessed the closing scene of that great man’s life, of 
which he has given a beautiful and affecting de- 
scription at the close of the dialogue entitled 
“Pheedon,” which has for its subject the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and has ever been regarded as the 
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ablest effort of the human intellect, unassisted by revelation, to prove that 
there is a future existence after death, 


After his master’s death, Plato retired from Athens, and led a wandering 
life, frequenting the schools of the most eminent philosophers wherever he 
went. He visited Italy and Egypt, which, in elder times, was considered 
the fountain and seat of science. Cicero attributes his visit to Egypt to the 
desire of improving his knowledge of Astronomy, which, with others of the 
mathematical sciences, still flourished there. 


On his return to Athens, B. C. 395, Plato took up his residence within 
the precincts of a public garden named Academia, from Academus, who 
bequeathed it for the use of the people. Here he opened a school for in- 
struction in philosophy and disputation, and the word Academy has since ob- 
tained such celebrity, as not only to denote the school and sect of which he was 
the founder, but to have become in modern languages a general title for any 
place of education. Honored and beloved, with a reputation firmly established 
throughout all Greece as astatesman and lawgiver, Plato declined through life 
to mingle in political affairs, though he did not shun those active duties which 
devolved on him in common with other citizens, even to the bearing of arms, 
A life passed in the pursuit and teaching of abstract truth, furnishes little 
material for the embellishment of biography; but it must not be omitted 
that Aristotle, his great rival, subsequently, in fame and influence, was Plato’s 
pupil from the age of eighteen for the long period of twenty years. Plato 
occupies in history a lofty place between Socrates and Aristotle—as pupil of 
one and teacher of the other. Plato died at the age of 81, B. C. 347. 


SALMON E. SPEAR. 








[The following article was written by the father of the boy, Salmon E. Spear, 
and evinces a high degree of parental fondness, and a kind of hopelessness, 
in view of the loss of his only son. To such an extent has this loss affected 
the father, that he is incapable of attending to his ordinary occupation, and 
is suffering from a heavy pain and pressure in the head, which feels, as he ex- 
presses it, “as though it were hooped, and there was not room enough for the 
brain.” The portrait of the boy indicates unusual intelligence and amiability, 
with an elevated moral tendency of character. We have often spoken against 
harsh treatment in the government and management of youth, and hope the 
day is not distant when the rod will be laid aside, and moral instead of animal 
force employed in home and school government. We regret to know, how- 
ever, that some parents and teachers, having laid aside the rod as a means of 
government, have adopted, as a substitute, boxing the ears, pinching, shaking, 
or hair-pulling, either of which is as bad in its effects, or worse even, than 
whipping. We know of nothing as a means of exciting anger and rage, equal 
to a box on the ear which makes the head ring, the pinching of the ear, or 
the pulling of the hair. No corporeal violence should ever be administered about 
the brain, as this is a vital part, not only of life but of mind. Animals, in fighting, 
always drive at the head, as the surest place to inflict the most immediate 
and lasting injury ; and we say, most earnestly, that if a child must be pun 
ished corporeally, let the infliction be made as far from the brain as possible. 

We cannot, of course, vouch for the facts set forth in the father’s statement, 
yet he appears to be a man of unusual mildness, clearness of mind, and truth- 
fulness. His sore loss has produced such a morbid state of sadness and sor- 
row, bordering upon positive disease of the organs of Brnryotence and pa- 
rental love, that his case awakened our profoundest pity. We would not 
wound the feelings of any delinquent parties to this tragical event, but rather 
sound a note of warning to all who have the care of youth.] 


SKETCH OF SALMON E, SPEAR, 


The above is a portrait of Salmon E. Spear, of Vermont, a boy whose death 
is supposed to have been occasioned by violence committed upon him by his 
school-master, within the last year. He was ten years old when he died, but the 
engraving was copied froma daguerreotype taken when he was six years old, 

This portrait is presented to the reader that he may judge whether violence 
is inflicted on none but the vicious and froward, or whether the kind and obe- 
dient ones are also made to suffer. 

As this boy was inclined to over-tax his mental energies by too close appli- 
cation to study, he had not only been allowed, but encouraged by his parents 
and former teachers, to devote a part of his time, while at school, to writing 
and drawing pictures on his slate. He had never been censured for doing it, 
nor accused of making any disturbance in schoo!. He had never received nor been 
supposed to deserve corporeal punishment, by any one, until he made a pic- 
ture of a cow, with a boy milking her, on his slate. The teacher saw it, and 
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years old, which he had not entirely outgrown, we 
cannot tell. But we know, that until his hair was 
pulled at school, he had been uncommonly healthy> 
was large and well-proportioned, and seemed to be 
a model of physical and mental health and strength. 
Still, we had noticed a little defect in the motion of 
his right hand and foot, which we could not account 
for, unless one lobe of the brain being injured af- 
fected the nerves on that side. 

But soon after this treatment at school, he com- 
plained of a dull sluggish pain in the back of his 
head, directly where the hair was pulled. In afew 
days he began to grow peevish, and, by degrees, 
seemed to be losing that calm and manly disposi- 
tion which he had formerly exhibited. In about 
six weeks he partially lost his eye-sight, his eyes 
turned one in and the other out, and he was near 
sighted and double sighted, and the light caused 
the pupil to dilate, rather than contract, and was 
painful. He was examined by the best informed 
physician in the county, who decided that there was 
a collection of puss or water on the brain. Nothing 
seemed to benefit him except the tepid head bath, 
and that only reduced the inflammation so as to 
enable him to sleep. In four weeks after his eyes 
turned, his sight failed him, and he died suddenly, 
without any material fever, pain, or inflammation, 
except in his head. 

Thus the loved one, on whom our earthly hopes 
and affection had been concentrated, in an unex- 
pected moment was laid low in death. We had 
fondly hoped that his kind and generous disposition, 
and strong and active mind, combined with a robust 
physical organization, would enable him to do much 
for the reformation of his race and the relief of the 
oppressed. But, alas! our only son, who had ney- 
er given us an angry word or look, has, without 
offeuse, been cut down by ill treatment. He was 
respectful and friendly, and won the affections of 
all; and even the school-master said he was the 
best boy in school. Though a child, he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his disposition to bestow fa- 
vors upon others, especially those from whom he 
expected no compensation. 

Had some fatal accident consigned him to the 
tomb, it would have been a healing balm to the 
bleeding heart; but when the idea is unavoidable, 
that he was cut down by the hand of violence, and 
his death the fruit of that influence which favors 
violence in all its forms, despises God’s government, 
and tramples on humanity, the agonizing spirit re- 


let them consider the fact, that from the time his 
hair was pulled that robust boy began to droop and 
fade away, and, in spite of every effort to save, 
sunk to the chambers of death. Another boy, in 
the same school, whose hair was pulled on the top 
of his head, was affected first with swelling and 
inflammation, where the hair was pulled, then with 
numbness, which, at the expiration of two months, 
was so great as to require nearly the full force of 
the galvanic battery applied to the injured spot to 
produce any sensation. Then consider, that as sen- 
sation gradually returned it was accompanied with 
tenderness which was not fully removed for more 
than six months after he was injured. 


With these facts before us, who is so destitute of 
sympathy or humane feelings as to justify teachers 
But where is the 
Must it all be heaped on 
this young teacher, who was but the unfortunate 
victim, acting under the influence of those who 
ridicule the idea that human beings can be govern- 


in pulling their scholars’ hair? 
blame in this matter ? 


ed by kindness and kind influence, but contend that 
there is no government only in coercion and violence. 
He knew that it was contrary to the wishes of the 
district generally, and the directions given him by 
the committee, to use corporeal punishment in 
school, but never having had an opportunity to learn 
to govern by kindness he resorted to scolding. The 
large scholars would not endure that, and,as might 
have been expected, stopped going to school. The 
master, seeing there was something wrong, went to 
the man who had been his teacher for advice. He 
replied by saying, “ put it right on and not spare 
them, that is all the way I can get along.” With 
this advice he returned to his school and took the 
brutal course of pulling the hair of the scholars as 
a punishment. When he was asked why he did 
not act in accordance with the directions given him 
by his employers, he answered, “I thought I must 
punish them, for my old teacher told me to.” 

And has it come to this, that in consequence of 


the continual howling that there is in favor of vio- 


lence and coercion, our innocent ones must be torn 
from us, and, in early youth, consigned to the 
grave? 

Humanity, influenced by the Prince of Peace, re- 
volts at violence, and can never stoop so low as to 
be governed by it. The world must forever remain 
ungoverned if it be not governed by moral influence 
and the law of love. 

Parents have no more right to resort to violence 
to govern their children, and thus beget in them an 
unkind disposition, that will be liable to render 
them dangerous in community, than they have to 
expose their neighbors’ property by <fire, or their 
persons by letting a mad dog loose upon them, It 
is true that those who resort to violence, as a means 
to govern, generally do it through ignorance; not 
realizing the result of their conduct, and mean 
much better than they do, therefore, we are bound 








HOW TO DISSEMINATE | 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
BY P. L. BUELL, 


Infidelity is not confined to those who deny the 
authenticity of the Bible, but extends its baleful 
influence to persons professing to be governed in 
their conduct by the Prince of Peace. We call all 
men infidels who deny the truth of any science, 
without a knowledge of its claims, or the grounds 
upon which it rests for support. As it regards 
Phrenology, it cannot be denied but what a great 
many men are still its bitter enemies. As far as 
belief in its truths is concerned, they are infidels. 
Some of this class believe the Bible to be true, 
others do not. 

Now, there is no way to arrive at truth, but by 
a thorough and candid investigation of the subject 
presented for our consideration. To condemn any- 
thing as untrue, without investigation, indicates a 
mind sadly warped by prejudice, and unworthy of 
a being endowed with reason. To believe any- 
thing and everything that comes to us in the name 
of science, indicates an undue amount of credulity, 
or a lack of power or disposition to investigate 
truth for ourselves. It is well, therefore, to avoid 
the extremes, in both cases, and not condemn or 
approve anything new in science or philosophy, 
without first investigating the subject for ourselves 
in a fair, candid, and impartial manner. 

But mankind are selfish, and the masses will not 
be at any expense to purchase books which treat 
upon any subject that does not particularly interest 
them, especially if they favor or explain some new 
science that is not popular among the “aristocracy 
of learning.” In view of this humiliating fact, 
what course should be taken by the friends of any 
new science, (which has truth for its basis,) in re- 
gard to its promulgation among mankind? We 
answer, spread information upon the subject all 
over the country, at a cheap rate, or, if practicable, 
gratuitously, and it will prove like seed sown on 
good ground, and produce an hundred fold. 

A short time since, a wealthy and respectable 
citizen of our town came to my room, where I keep 
a small assortment of phrenological works for sale 
and to give away, and just as he had finished his 
business and was about to leave, I handed him a 
small pamphlet, published by Fowlers and Wells, 
and told him he might have it. He saw the figure 
of the phrenological head on the cover, which ex- 
cited his prejudice, selfishness, and wrath, and 
manifesting considerable excitement, said, “I don’t 
want anything to do with books of that descrip- 
tion.” 

I felt a little chagrined at his hasty reply, but 
concealed the excitement of my ComBaTIVENESS, 
and pointed out subjects which were treated upon 
in the pamphlet, and thus gained his attention, and 
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regarding it as wrong, caught the boy by the col- | fuses to be comforted, and beholds a ray of hope | to possess the spirit of Jesus, when he said, “ Father 
lar and unceremoniously dragged him to the mid- only in the spirit world, where no rude hand can forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
dle of the floor. Being grieved, and feeling cha- | @isunite kindred spirits. J. A. Spear. 
grined at this unexpected treatment, he feigned to If any are disposed to doubt whether the pulling 
smile, as he always did when he felt grieved, to | of hair could produce inflammation, so as to affect the ; II 
avoid weeping. The master taking that as an in- | brain and ee system, and finally end in death, Riise MILO D enortment, 
sult caught him by the hair, on the back of his 
head, pulling it severely, and hauling him about 
sometimes nearly to the floor, backward, and in the 
whole of this treatment did not relinquish his 
grasp. 

Whether this treatment, in itself, was sufficient 
to have produced death, or whether it aggravated 
an injury which he received on the back of his head 
by falling, when he was a little more than three 
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reiterated my assertion that I designed it as a 
present. He finally accepted it, and after glancing 
at the contents, said he should be pleased to read it. 

Now, there are thousands of persons who are so 
prejudiced against Phrenology, that they will not 
give a penny for any book or pamphlet which treats 
upon that subject, but who would illing to read 
phrenological works, if placed within their reach 
free of cost. In our own country, there are but 
few Phrenologists who are able to disseminate use- 
ful knowledge on the science of their affections 
free of charge, and we know of none who have 
done it to any considerable extent, excepting the 
firm of Fowlers and Wells. They have sown 
broad-cast upon the soil of the United States the 
good seed of phrenological truth, and not only the 
present generation of mankind, but unborn millions 
will “rise up-and call them blessed.” 

“There is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty,” is a proverb which will 
apply to the dispenser of useful knowledge as well 
as to those who are parsimonious in relation to this 
world’s wealth. ; 

We have always maintained that the mission of 
the true Phrenologist is to devise ways and means 
to meliorate the condition of the human race. No 
one can be thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of Phrenology, without feeling a strong desire that 
man’s moral nature may be so cultivated that he 
will not need the enforcement of the civil law to 
make him yield obedience to the eternal law of 
Justice. It is not to be expected, however, that 
any great moral reformation can have any imme- 
diate effect upon the masses. Success must depend 
upon the proper training of the youthful mind; and 
here is the lever by which the Phrenologist can 
wield the destinies of the moral world. They hold 
the key which unlocks the mysteries of the mind, 
and shows how this inner temple can be ‘ polished 
after the similitude of a palace,” and fitted to fulfill 
the design of the Creator. 

Let all the friends of this heaven-born science 
unite in spreading its truths throughout the land, 
by all proper means, resting assured that their 
labors will eventually be crowned with success. 

“ Plant for posterity,” said a Roman philosopher 
and patriot, when he was setting out trees at the 
age of eighty. This exhibited a spirit devoid of 
selfishness, and all who would be public benefactors 
must act upon the same principle. ; 

A eh es 

Parenotocy in Maine—We have received the 
Farmington (Me.) Chronicle containing a long series 
of resolutions commendatory of a course of lectures 
at Allen’s Mills, on Phrenology, given by Mr. J. 8. 
Staples. We insert the third and ninth of the se- 
ries. 

“ Resolved, That without a knowledge of Phre- 
nology and Physiology, we cannot be said to have 


laid a foundation for self improvement or complied 
with the injunction, ‘know thyself!’ 


“ Resolved, That our warmest thanks, and kindest 
expressions of gratitude are due Mr. J. S. Staples 
for the able and efficient manner in which he has 
interested us in the science of Phrenology ; we shall 
long and gratefully remember his urbanity and 
kindness; he will carry with him our warmest 
wishes for his prosperity and success.” 


[In the June No. of the Journal, we published a 
few stanzas from the pen of the talented Abby 
Allin, entitled “ Will you love me when Iam old?” 
The following, in reply to those lines, we received 
from Albany, without any name. | 


I WILL LOVE THEE WHEN THOU ARY OLD. 


Yes, Vil love thee when thou art old, 
Though the lamp of life decline— 

Though thy cheek may lose its fullness ; 
Time cannot dim that soul of thine. 

Let the eye then lose its brightness, 
The hand forget its useful skill ; 

Though every word should prove rebellious; 
Yet my heart will love thee still. 


Though the ear may scarce distinguish 
Words of love, and friendship spoken; 

Though the well-spring of thy bosom, 
By no stirring thoughts unbroken 3 

While memory still in silent musing, 
Dimly points us to the past, 

Yearning still for long lost pleasures, 
Far too bright on earth to last. 


Though the blood but slowly courses, 
And youth’s fire is dimmed by care 3 
Though the friends of youth are wanting, 
Numbered with the things that were: 
Though the years in quick succession, 

Warn us that our end is near ; 
And the days that hasten by us, 
Leave no trace of what was dear. 


Though the hopes of youth that cheered us, 
Throw their shadows o’er the heart; 
Though the bands of social feeling 
Long have lost the charming art. 
FE’en though misspent moments chide us, 
Bringing up in sad array, 
Years and talents blindly wasted, 
Witness for the great last day. 


Though the tongue is slow in accent 3 
Bowed the form that once was fair 5 

Though the only hope be Heaven, 
And the only refuge prayer ; 

Though our loved ones fail before us, 
And all hopes of earth depart ;* 

I will Love thee, Love thee truly, 
For thy fond and faithful heart. 


Tn spirit worlds f hope to meet thee, 
Where no eye is dimmed with years 5 
Where no ear is dull of hearing, 
And no heart is torn with fears, 
Where the spirit, disembodied, 
Basks in never ending bliss ; 
There 1’ll Love thee, Love thee truly, 
Better than I can in this. 
00 


TEXTS FOR THE TIMES. 
BY LEVI REUBEN. 
NUMBER Il. 

Tar Law or Proeress.—Naturalists tell us that 
wheat has been developed, by long culture, from 
an almost grainless grass, up to its present perfec- 
tion as chief of the cerealia ; and that, in like man- 
ner, it is to the unpromising stock of the Siberian 
crab that we owe the innumerable varieties we 
now possess of that delicious fruit, the apple. Thus 
the perfect had its forerunners in the imperfect. So 
mosses were the forerunners of plants; plants, of 
zoophytes ; zoophytes, of brute animals; and these 
animals, of, primeval, savage Man. Does not per- 
fect Man also require his precursors,—drudging ley- 
elers to precede him who rides in triumph? And 
as we have the former now, shall we not as certain- 
ly yet have the latter ? 





Quackxrery Untversat.—Falliation and not curE, 
has been the world’s business to this day, and, it is 
to be feared, will be yet some days to come. To 
cure men and women of their manifold disorders, 
we had better stop puncturing of abscesses, and 
quieting of pains, and go to revolutionizing ha' its, 
and setting mankind in pursuit of new objects. 

FunpamMentats.—Argument that <s argument, 
must have its premises laid in the fixed principles 
of truth and right ; and so, ridicule that is ridicule, 
must look up its butts among tyrants, poltroons and 
conservatives,—the betrayers of the truth and right. 
Ridicule, then, is but Reason, in a merrier mood ! 


Hypocrisy nor atways Immorat.—Dissimula- 
tion, (secretiveness), is but the exercise of a natu- 
ral, necessary and, of course, right faculty of every 
human soul. If Conscientiousness be just strong 
enough to balance it, and so leave the turning of 
the scale to judgment, and not to either of these fac- 
ulties, (both of which are, in themselves, blind as 
Cupid ever was !) all will then be well. No frauds 
prompted by self-love, avarice, or malice will be 
practiced. Other frauds are justifiable—often in- 
dispensable. Nature, in harmony with herself, is 
good, upright, pure, and unselfish. Only harmon- 
ize her dissonant chords, but strike not one out of 
being. A single one gone, the loss of its combina- 
tions would tell in a geometrical ratio; and the 
music of life might lose its fundamental note, or 
some of its sweetest and most pathetic passages ! 


CursESs, LIKE CHICKENS, ALWAYS COME HOME TO 
roost.—He that curses destiny, or he that pelts 
the heavens with stones, may harm nobody, or 
anybody, but is most likely to wound himself, or 
those nearest to him. 

Great Truras THE EssEnTIALS oF ProcRress— 
Let details, practical difficulties, and all that, alone 
for the present. First fix in men’s minds a living 
conviction of truths and rights, and they will easily 
solve and remove all difficulties in the way of prac- 
tice of their convictions. 

Is 1 Enucation, that “ forms the common mind ?”’ 
Is the basis of a man’s character laid at ten 
years of age? No: but, in truth, more than ten 
years before that time; and in another light, more 
than a thousand! How many things do we vilify as 
the unskilful handicraft of to-day, which have, in 
reality, had their making, and fashioning, and fram- 
ing going on through many centuries. 

Prive, THE Poor Man’s Enemy.—The dust from 
the rich man’s carriage-wheels puts out the poor 
man’s eyes! The glitter and parade of wealth blind 
his better judgment; and, in aping the splendor he 
cannot attain, he both forgets the inherent hollow- 
ness of the thing itself, and forfeits the true and 
substantial comforts which, as a man, he ought to 
enjoy. 

Reason A HELP TO Sicut.—Suppose good, pure, 
well oxygenated air were of arich blue color; and 
vile, sickly, deoxygenized air of a paler, or leaden, 
or sombre hue, such as would startle one to look at ; 
what a scrambling there would then be at times 
in our churches and lecture-rooms, our very dwell- 
ings and shops,—what a tugging at windows, and 
what lamentable, wry faces! And then what deep, 
hearty inspirations, like the quafting of water from 
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a pure spring, when once we had fairly got our 
enemy at bay, and the friend of our life floating in 
inviting serenity all around us! Yet the opposite 
effects of the one and the other on our life, health, 
and comfort, are just as real, and as unmistakably 
sure, as though we could see with the eye, or feel 
by our touch, the quality of the agent which thus 
vivifies or slays us! 


Genutne Poverty.—The friend of the poor man 
should teach him the evils of real poverty,—pover- 
ty of sense, of information, of needed food and rai- 
ment, of health, of moral principle, and of social 
and domestic delights. He who is destitute of any 
or all of these, whether he have or have not a “ for- 
tune” in money-wealth, is, really, “ poor indeed.” 








NEW YORK PHRENOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM. 


BY J. H. COOK. 


Ye stranger forms, that often come 
Old Gotham’s stirring scenes to greet, 
Call at one hundred thirty-one, 

On Nassau’s famous, busy street 5 
And if you have an eye to see, 

A head to think, a sowd to feel— 
Most vividly impressed you’ll be, 
As skulls and busts to you appeal 
For sanction of what God designed, 
That form and texture, size of brain, 
Should be criteria of mind— 

Deep, shallow, healthy, or insane. 


Here various nations, living, dead, 
Their well-known characters proclaim 
Through nature’s types, upon the head, 
Where mind incarnate holds its reign. 
Combe’s, Webster’s, Chalmers’, massive brows, 
Contrast with Caribs’. idiots’ pates— 
Coarse negroes, brutal Esquimaux, 
With Poe’s or Channing’s refined state. 
Those heads so bulging at the base, 

“ With foreheads villainously low,” 
Proclaim with ardor to your face— 
Phrenology is true—Is TRUE. 


I cannot tell you in these lines 

What here you’ll see, and feel, and learn, 
But fail not at the earliest time 

To come and potent truth discern. 

And if yourself you fain would know— 
Know how to live, nor toil in vain— 

To the Professor (ere you go) 

Submit your head, rare truth to gain. 
The books and Journals published here— 
The correspondence—business done— 
Will fill your mind with lofty cheer— 

Yow ll say—Phrenology go on. Sauquoir, N. Y. 


MADNESS CURED BY BATHING. 


[The following illustrates what we have often 
urged; that cold bathing is one of the very best 
means to subdue anger. We never knew persons 
to quarrel and fight while at work in water. The 
old-fashion mode of washing sheep was always an 
occasion of sport, and we never knew any disputes 
on those occasions, unless the people used something 
stronger than water to inflame their brains. ] 

A short time since, a crowd of passengers, who 
had gone on board one of the ferry boats plying 
between this city and Brooklyn, and who were list- 
lessly lounging on the “ outward” end of the deck, 








_ how they “get along so well.” 


previous to leaving the dock, were startled with the 
cry of “mad ox,” “mad bull,” “look out,” &c., and 
the rapid approach of an infuriated animal, that 
snorted and savagely tossed its head and horns, as 
it sprang on the boat. Onward the animal rushed: 
and a voice cried out—* Let him go,” which was no 
sooner uttered than done, for the terrified passen- 
gers, with one accord, left the road clear; in an in- 
stant the bullock sprang in the air, and quickly dis- 
appeared beneath the salt waves, with a loud splash 
and terrific roar. The next moment he rose, and 
blowing the water from his nostrils, swam in the 
direction of a neighboring pier, where he was se- 
cured, and once more placed upon terra firma, a 
well-bathed and much more docile quadruped. His 
drivers had no more trouble from his pranks, as the 
unexpected ducking had cooled him down, and he 
afterwards behaved himself remarkably well for a 
beast. 





‘*THE WORLD OWES ME A LIVING.” 


This is one of the vile, stereotyped falsehoods 
that loafers and rogues of all sorts use as an apol- 
ogy for their laziness or rascalities, 


The Jeremy Diddler, who sponges society com- 
forts himself with the idea that he is thus only get- 
ting some of the debt which the “world owes” 
him, 

The thief sometimes intimates that, in helping 
himself out of somebody’s till, he was merely tak- 
ing his own. It was a part of the debt uncancelled 
that society—that enormous bankrupt—had refus- 
ed to pay. 

The whole theory is false and fraudulent. The 
rule is the reverse. We owe the world an upright 
life, and in return, the world will give us a living. 

The lounger, about the grog shops—we have 
none, now, by the way, to speak of, in Maine—or 
other places of loafing—may fold his arms in idle- 
ness, under the consolation of being so large a cred- 
itor; but we'll just tell him how the “ world” will 
pay him ultimately. It will square off by an in- 
stalment of hunger, poverty, contempt, degradation 
and the alms-house. It will give him rich divi- 
dends of scorn and starvation, and finally pay him 
in full with six feet of earth in the pauper’s grave. 
Perhaps, as he goes along, he will receive occasion- 
al payments “on account,” by generous orders 6n 
the county jail or the State Prison. In the latter 
place we believe the “ world” liberally throws in a 
new suit of clothes of beautifully variegated colors. 

Our advice to young men is, to trust to their two 
good hands, their brains, their economy, their in- 
dustry, and their honesty for a “living.” With 
such aids—and strong self-reliance, backed by in- 
domitable perseverance—there are but few indeed 
who fail of reaching the goal at which they aim. 

The world is full of glorious illustrations of this 
truth. We see young men rise from obscurity and 
poverty to reputation and wealth, and we wonder 
It seems a myste- 
ry, but the whole mystery lies in the qualifications 
above mentioned. They commence right—they 
continue right—and they end right. 

If we mark the history of such a man, we shall 
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invariably find that he has been a hard worker and 
careful manager. He has looked after the spigot 
as well as the bung-hole of his business. He has 
husbanded his earnings and added them to his cap- 
ital, instead of leaving them at the box office of the 
theatres, or wearing them upon his back, or pour- 
ing them down his throat. 

We said he was a “hard worker” That, we ap- 
prehend, is the great difficulty with the loafer. He 
would be perfectly willing, no doubt, to hold his 
hat, if providence would shower gold into it ; or, if 
it would rain roast beef, he would have a platter 
ready to catch it. But to work, and work hard— 
“there’s the rub.” Let fortune come to him in any 
other shape than that, 

But, young man, work it must be—work!— 
work !|—worxk! It was designed from the begin- 
ning that man should earn his bread not by loafing, 
but “by the sweat of his brow.” Those drops the 
industrious man coins into golden mint drops that 
fill his coffers — Helectic. 

—_____<+¢0>—_____—_- 
* Aw Accrpraste Present.—It has become a very 
common thing with our subscribers to present their 
friends with a copy of the Journal. The following 
acknowledgment has been sent to us for publication, 
which shows in what estimation the gift is held by 
the fair recipient. 


TO ONE WHO SENDS ME THE JOURNAL, 


Thanks, many and true, for the kindness shown 
Tn your beautiful gift, my friend unknown. 

It has entered our door, a welcome guest, 

And our minds, with lessons of wisdom, blest. 
Whenever I look on its fair, frank face, 

Your lineaments there [ strive to trace 3] 

And at last I have grown to think of you 

As a being most noble, good and true. 

And this generous, thoughtful act of yours 

Has made me your friend while life endures. 


If these lines are appropriate for your paper, 
permit me to acknowledge, in this manner, the anony- 
mous gift of a year’s subscription for the PurEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. M.S. P. 

Artiesoro’, October, 1851. 





A Passtne Tooveut.—Rothschild is forced to 
content himself with the same sky as the poor news- 
paper writer, and the great banker cannot order a 
private sunset, or add one ray to the magnificence 
of night. The same air swells all lungs. The same 
blood swells all veins. Each one possesses, really, 
only his own thoughts, and his own senses. Soul 
and body—these are all the property which a man 
owns. All that is valuable is to be had for nothing 
in this world. Genius, beauty, and love, are not 
bought and sold. You may buy a rich bracelet, but 
not a well turned arm to wear it—a pearl necklace, 
but not a pearly throat with which it shall vie. The 
richest banker on earth would vainly offer a fortune 
to be able to write a verse like Byron. One comes 
into the world naked and goes out naked; the dif- 
ference in the fineness of a bit of linen for a shroud 
is not much. Man is a handful of clay, which turns 
quickly back again into dust. ~ 

CL 


Grapes in abundance are raised in California. 
In the vineyard of General Vallejo the product of 
a single acre will yield the sum of $25,000. 
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Cuenta of the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Woman’s Riguts Convention.—The Convention 
of the friends of Woman’s Rights, was held in 
Worcester, Mass,, commencing on the"l4th of Octo- 
ber, and adjourning after a session of three days. A 
large number of persons, from different parts of New 
England, and seyeral from a greater distance, were 
present on the occasion, Mrs. Paulina W. Davis 
presided with the dignity and grace which so ad- 
mirably qualify her for the discharge of that duty. 








Letters were read to the Convention from Eliza- 
beth Brown, of Brattleboro, Vermont ; Sarah Tyn- 
dale, of Philadelphia; Dr. Mosely, of the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania; Harriet Mar- 
tineau, of England ; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Horace Mann. 

The reports on various important topics, present- 
ed by the committees appointed at the last Con- 
vention, gave rise to animated discussions, of un- 
common interest, in which several eloquent speakers 
of both sexes took part, commanding the fixed at- 
tention of an immense audience. A number of 
resolutions were adopted, claiming for woman the 
right to a liberal education—to lucrative employ- 
ments—to personal independence—and, in general, 
to all the privileges which are now accorded by so- 
ciety to the other sex. The proceedings of the Con- 
vention were marked by earnestness, ability, and 
excellent feeling. A strong impulse has been giv- 


- en to the public mind by the stand so nobly taken 


by many of the most intellectual women of our 
country, in behalf of their claim to the equal rights 
of humanity. The movement thus favorably com- 
menced must advance, until woman is elevated to 
the position in our social arrangement which the 
indications of nature, and the demonstrations of sci- 
ence prove to be her legitimate destiny. 


Destruction or A WHALE Suip—A marvellous 
account of the destruction of a New Bedford whaler 
by a large sperm whale, in the South-Pacific Ocean, 
has lately been received from Panama. Two boats 
were in pursuit of the whale at some distance from 
the ship. A harpoon had been thrown from one 
of them, when, after running for some time, the 
whale turned upon the boat, and rushing at it with 
incredible violence, opened its enormous jaws, and 
crushed it into fragments as small as a common 
sized chair. The crew were taken up by the Cap- 
tain, who was in the other boat, and, contrary to all 
expectation, every man was saved. The disaster 
was witnessed from the ship, and the waste boat 
dispatched to the relief of the men. Upon the ar- 
rival of this boat, the crews were divided, and again 
went in pursuit of the whale. He soon made his 
appearance, and_ perceiving this new demonstration, 
made a tremendous dash on the boat, seized it 
with his wide-spread jaws and crushed it into a 
thousand atoms, allowing the men barely time to 
escape by throwing themselves into the ocean. The 
surviving boat hastened to their rescue, and suc- 
ceeded in saving them from a horrible death, which 
they had twice so narrowly escaped. The Captain 
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then ordered the boat to put with all speed for the 
ship ; but they had scarcely started when the mon- 
ster was again seen with open threatening jaws 
in fierce pursuit ; he came up and passed them at 
a short distance, and the boat reached the ship in 
safety. The ship now proceeded after the whale, 
He was soon overtaken, and a lance thrown into his 
head. The monster then made for the ship, but 
passing on one side, he disappeared deep below the 
surface of the water, andas night was coming on 
the chase was abandoned. 


But in a short time the whale was discovered 
rushing with fearful velocity towards the ship, 
which, in an instant, he struck with a blow that 
shook her from stem to stern. She quivered under 
the violence of the shock as if she had struck upon 
a rock. Upon going into the forecastle, the Captain 
discovered that the monster had struck the ship 
about two feet from the keel, knocking a large hole 
entirely through her bottom, through which the 
water roared and rushed impetuously. The ship 
at once began to sink. The Captain and crew took 
to the boats, from which they were taken the next 
day by a Nantucket whaler, which fortunately came 
in sight at the time, and proved the means of say- 
ing their lives. A similar incident has been made 
the foundation of a new work by Herman Melville, 
entitled “Moby Dick, or the White Whaler,” just 
published in this city. 


Eneianp to AMerica—A complimentary dinner 
has been given at the Astor House, by the British 
residents of New York, to Mr. Henry Grinnell, and 
the officers of the Arctic expedition. Mr. Anthony 
Barclay, British Consul of this port presided. Mr. 
Cornelius Grinnell, son of Mr. Henry Grinnell, sat 
at the right of the chair; Commander Griffin, of 
the Rescue, the left. .Dr. Kane sat to the right of 
Mr. Grinnell. Among the guests were Col. Gard- 
ner, U.S. Army, James W. Gerard, the Presidents 
and Vice Presidents of the various societies, Cap- 
tain Stone of the Niagara, the Recorder and others. 
The room was decorated with the flags of Great 
Britain and the United States, and a view of the 
Advance and Rescue sailing in the Arctic seas, 
surrounded with mountains of ice. After the din- 
ner, the presentation of medals to the officers—there 
were three present—took place. The medals were 
of silver, of oeautiful workmanship. Their obverse 
contained an engraving in relief of the iwo vessels, 
locked up in Wellington Channel, in the ice which 
had raised the stern of the Advance. The reverse 
contained this inscription :—* Presented by the 
British residents of New York, to , in con- 
sideration of his services in the American Arctic 
Expedition, sent by Henry Grinnell Esq,, in search 
of Sir John Franklin, 1851.” 








Hone@artan Rerucees—The Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune says, that the Hungarian Refugees who passed 
through New Albany, Ind. on their way to New 
Buda, in Iowa, have arrived at Chicago, where they 
have been persuaded to pass the winter. The Chi- 
cago paper adds :— 

“Some of them are highly cultivated persons, 
unused to laborious work; but there are also many 
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of them carpenters, cabinet-makers, smiths, millers, 
wagon-makers, silver-smiths, fringe-makers, farm- 
ers, and others, qualified for almost any kind of 
common work. They are all utterly without means, 
and would be truly thankful for any employment, 
however humble, that may be offered them. Those 
who have already employed some of them, speak 
in the highest terms of their ability and willingness 
to work. It would therefore be an act of the great- 
est kindness for our mechanics and others having 
work to do, to employ some of these noble but un- 
fortunate men,” 


Deatu or Mapam Usuazy—The wife of Gov. Uj- 
hazy died at New Buda, Iowa, on the 11th October. 
Intelligence of this event was received in Wash- 
ington, in a letter from Governor Ujhazy to Major 
Tochman and lady. The venerable Hungarian pa- 
triot, in announcing the sad tidings, thus concludes 
his letter :-— 

“The cup of my sorrows is full. I have lost my 
beloved wife! She departed this life after a few 
days’ illness. Could I have forseen that my exile 
was to shorten her days, I would have given my 
head to the foes of my country to preserve the 
life of the best of mothers. 

“Your most affectionate, unfortunate friend.” 


CeLzpration at Mancuester—The citizens of 
Manchester, N. H., celebrated the hundredth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of Derryfield, on the 
22d inst. Speeches were made by Rey. Cyrus W. 
Wallace, Wm. Stark, of Troy, N. Y., and others. 
The first speaker summed up a comparison of the 
past and present manufacturing facilities of the 
place thus :—* At Manchester in 1838, there were 
manufactured at the Amoskeag Mill, 358 skeins of 
yarn per day—in 1851 there are manufactured at 
Manchester, eighty-seven miles of cloth per day— 
requiring only 34 days to stretch a web across the 
Atlantic, and 287 days to belt the globe.” 


Mr. Taggert of Roxbury, Mass., exhibits a model 
of an engine whose propelling agent is atmospheric 
pressure. The power is obtained by regular ex- 
plosions of small quantities of common gunpowder. 
Eminent chemists have decided its operation to be 
feasible. 

The Hutchinsons, while at tea at the Mansion 
House in Greenfield, on Sunday evening, Oct. 26, 
were robbed of about $100 in specie, by a lad in 
their employ, about 14 years of age. 





It is reported that President Fillmore has ap- 
pointed Mr. Bloomer Postmaster at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., Mrs. Bloomer being the deputy. 


A Catholic priest, said to be 110 years of age, 
preached at Dayton, Ohio, a few days ago, 








An Episcopal College is to be established at Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin—that city having raised $5,000 for 
the erection of buildings, 





One-third of the people of the United States 
live in towns and cities, of which there are no less 
than sixty five, which contain ten thousand inhab- 
itants. Truly said the ancient philosopher, “man 
is a gregarious animal.” 
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Kossura.—The principal subject of interest in 
our foreign news during the past month, is the ar- 
rival of Kossuth in England. The illustrious Hun- 
garian patriot, with his wife, family, and suite, land- 
ed at Southampton on the 23d. of October, 
where he was received with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations by the municipal authorities and a 
large concourse of citizens. We will here give a 
brief summary of his movements, subsequent to his 
departure from Kutaihia and his arrival at the Dar- 
danelles, where he was received on board the U.S. 
steam frigate Mississippi. This took place on the 
afternoon of September 10. The scene was im- 
pressive and touching in the highest degree. Upon 
entering the ship, he was surrounded by the officers 
and crew, who formed a circle on the deck, waiting 
to proffer an American welcome to the martyr for 
liberty. Kossuth was overcome with emotion, his 
cheeks were bathed with tears, and in broken ac- 
cents he expressed his joy at coming under. the 
protection of the flag of the freest nation of the 
world. The following is said to have been the 
substance of his address. ‘“ Companions—May the 
Almighty God be praised, who has granted me the 
extraordinary favor of being able to speak to you, 
worthy brethren of my nation, under this flag (point- 
ing to the flag of the United States.) Now only 
can I breath freely. Now only I,a poor exile, feel 
myself proud at owing my deliverance to you, and 
to one of the most magnanimous nations of Europe. 
I am about to proceed with my companions to that 
generous people to whom you have the happiness 
to belong, and [ shall kiss with joy that sacred land 
of liberty, where I hope to find for my unfortunate 
people what I seek. Yes, for I seek brethren: and 
Kossuth will not die until he has found them. But 
I do not seek your sympathies, for we possess them ; 
nor an asylum for exiles, for we shall never want 
one as long as the Magyar shall groan under the yoke 
of the Sclavonian ; nora Liberator, for Hungary will 
know how to deliver herself; but Iseek an avenger 
against the oppressor of a holy cause, and for inno- 
cent men who have unjustly fallen.” The comman- 
der of the frigate, Capt. Lyon, was no less melted 
by emotion, and could scarcely command words to 
welcome his noble guest. The deepest feeling was 
displayed by the officers and men, whose cheers 
of hearty greeting, assured the fallen hero of the 
sympathy and honors which awaited his steps. On 
the next day, the Mississippi left the Dardanelles for 
Gibraltar, arriving at Spezzia on the 20th, and at 
Marseilles on the 25th. Applying for permission 
to pass through France on his way to England, 
after the lapse of several days he received an an- 
swer in the negative, The Ministers of the French 
Republic were unwilling to risk the influence of 
Kossuth on the popular mind, and prudently re- 
solved to allow him no opportunity to infiame the 
sentiments of freedom in the heart of the popula- 
tion. The refusal of the government to grant this 
courtesy to Kossuth, has been made the subject of 
severe comments in the opposition journals. An 
address was issued by Kossuth to the people of 
Marseilles, expressing his sympathy with the French 
nation in their struggle for freedom, and his own 


devotion to the glorious cause. He left Marseilles 
on the Ist October, and arriving at Gibraltar, took 
passage for England in the steamship Madrid. An 
unhappy misunderstanding appears to have arisen 
between Kossuth and the officers of the Mississippi, 
in regard to the extent to which that vessel was 
placed at his disposal. Censure has been cast by 
some anonymous letter-writer from Europe, on the 
conduct of the illustrious chief; but nothing has 
transpired which should shake the confidence of 
our countrymen in his devoted attachment to liberty, 
and the purity and nobleness of his personal char- 
acter. A beautiful testimony to the dignity of his 
habits and bearing while on board the Mississippi, 
is given by a gentleman who was one of the ship’s 
company, during her passage to Gibraltar. “I have 
never met a gentleman who at first acquaintance 
impressed me more favorably. His manners are 
exceedingly easy and engaging; he is dignitied 
without haughtiness, and familiar without outstep- 
ing the bounds of prudence. He expresses himself 
correctly, and all his remarks are pertinent and in- 
teresting. The dignity which he has maintained in 
his captivity, reminds me forcibly of the case of 
Napoleon. But the homage which Kossuth receives 
from his followers is the voluntary expression of 
respect and admiration of the man. His Captains 
take their turns in daily attending his person, and 
at night sleep before the door of his room. They 
invariably rise when he enters, and uncover them- 
selves when he speaks to them. Kossuth seems 
most grateful to our country, for the interest we 
haye taken in them, and fully appreciates the beau- 
tiful compliment as well as the distinguished honor 
done him in placing a national vessel at his disposal. 
He yesterday remarked to me: ‘I hope the Amer- 
ican people do not do me this great honor merely 
from motives of humanity, because I am an exile 
and prisoner ; others have been prisoners, and as 
unfortunate as myself; but I hope they recognize 
in me, the representative of a great principle, for 
which I have periled fortune, life and country. He 
seems particularly anxious on this point. I can 
hardly tell you what a great interest this man 
awakens in all of us. I never met a man who pos- 
sessed a greater fund of general knowledge, and 
who would, with so little apparent effort, completely 
carry you away with him, until you feel ali his own 
enthusiasm. His conversational powers are extra- 
ordinary, his ideas always partake of the sublime, 
and after ordinary conversation you frequently feel 
those emotions which are usual after listening to 
lofty eloquence.” 





ARRIVAL OF THE Mississtppi—Since the above 
was in type, the frigate Mississippi has arrived in 
this port, with the companions of Kossuth, who 
shared his detention at Kutaihia, The statements 
of the officers of the Mississippi effectually contra- 
dict the reports that have been circulated to the 
disadvantage of the Hungarian patriot. They have 
doubtless been fabricated by some base tool of 
Austrian tyranny, and deserve only to be treated 
with unmitigated contempt. Before the issue of 
this number of our Journal, the braye Magyar will 
probably have been welcomed on our shores. Ev- 
ery friend of national liberty, every foe to oppress- 


ion and arbitary power, every believer in free po- 
litical institutions as the condition of human pro- 
gress, will extend the hand of cordial greeting to 
this devoted advocate of European freedom, and hail 
his advent among us, with the same reverence and 
enthusiasm, with which we honor the memory of 
the father, of our own independence. 





DeratH or Gurzitarr—Mr. Gutzlaff, the famous 
Chinese missionary and scholar, died at Canton on 
the 9th August last, in the 48th year of his age. 
He was by birth a Pomeranian, and wassent to the 
East by the Netherlands Missionary Society in 1827 ; 
and after spending four years in Batavia, Singapore 
and Siam, he came to China in 1831. Being of an 
erratic disposition, within the next two years he 
made three voyages along the coast of China, then 
comparatively unknown. On the death of the 
elder Morrison, in 1834, Mr. Gutzlaff was employed 
by the British Superintendency as an interpreter, 
and was employed in that capacity during the war, 
He afterwards received the appointment of Chinese 
Secretary to the British Plenipotentiary and Su- 
perintendent of Trade, in which office he died. 





PEsTILENCE AT THE Canary Istanps—-A terri- 
ble pestilence has been raging for some time at 
Palmas, Canary Islands, which has been attended 
with the most extensive and frightful mortality. 

Since the disease first broke out, one-fifth of the 
whole population of 18,000 have been swept off, 
and the fever is still raging, though somewhat abat- 
ed. Itis not thought to be the cholera, for it is 
very contagious ; but it resembles it, in the quick- 
ness with which death succeeds the attack. It is 
supposed to have been brought to the island ina 
small vessel from the coast of Africa. The family 
of the American Consul (Mr. Torres) together with 
himself, are all dead with the exception of one 
child. Mr. Torres sent them all into the interior 
upon the first appearance of the pestilence, but 
hearing afterward that some of them were sick, he 
started off to join them, and on his arrival found 
them all dead, servants included, with the excep- 
tion of the child here mentioned. Jn less than five 
hours after he himself was a corpse. The panic 
and distress on the island is inconceivable. No 
communication is allowed with it from the adjacent 
islands, except from Teneriffe, whence a small ves- 
sel sails twice a week for letters, to a port that 
has as yet escaped the malady. Every precaution 
is taken, by smoking the letters that are sent with 
brimstone, and dipping them in vinegar, and by 
putting the vessel in quarantine so soon as she ar- 
rives, in order that the disease may not be commu~ 
nicated to that island. 





Arrest or Stenor Gurpr.—This popular vocal- 
ist, who has such a brilliant reputation in the musi- 
cal circles of the United States has been arrested 
by the agents of the Austrian Government while on 
a visit to his native country. Being about to return 
to America, he was invited by a few friends toa 
farewell supper. During the hilarity of the oceca-. 
sion he proposed a toast in honor of the United 
States. This was announced to the police by a 
spy who had crept in among the company. Sud- 
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denly the room was entered by the officers, and the 
whole party was arrested. Guidi was shut up in 
a damp, unwholesome room, debarred from all his 
friends, subjected to great indignities, and after 
going through the form ofa trial, was sentenced to 
ten years in the galleys. The tears of his mother 
and the efforts of his friends procured the commu- 
tation of this sentence to three years’ imprisonment 
in the fortress. His paternal inheritance was con- 
fiscated ; he was declared an exile from the State ; 
and, chained like wild beasts with ten others, he 
was hurried off on the way to prison, without be- 
ing permitted to take leave of his friends, When 
near the Alps, a blinding storm of snow and rain 
came on, of which they took advantage, rushed upon 
the guard, and succeeded in making their escape. 
After great suffering, and almost in a state of star- 
vation, they at lenguh reached Genoa, from whence 
Guidi was in hopes to be enabled to proceed tu his 
adopted home in the United States. 





EDITORIAL RETROSPECT. 


Another eventful year is now closing upon us, 
and with it, the present volume of the Journal is 
completed, to be laid on file in the teeming archives 
of the past. 





The editors would not bid rarewe tt to their 
readers, as if, with the last sands of the year 1851, 
the intercommunion of our past relations were to 
be brought to a final close; but we would rather 
hope that our transit to another date in the calen- 
dar of time, shall constitute merely a punctuation, 
a kind of comma only, and not a final termination 
to that delightful union which has so long existed 
between us. 

Although the last year does not show as many 
trophies of animal strife and mad ambition, with 
“garments rolled in blood,” as sume others, yet, 
may we not, in the light of this cheering fact, re- 
joice in the wider sway of man’s higher faculties, 
and that prophetic period when he shall “ learn war 
no more,” and seek glory in holier victories ! 

The victories of a true civilization, consist in the 
triumph of morality and intelligence over the hoarse 
accents of brute passion; the subjugation of the 
rigors of climate; the comparative annihilation of 
space and resistance; and in employing these agen- 
cies for the service, happiness, and perfection of the 
human race. 

At no period of its history, has our country, her 
arts and institutions, commanded an eminence so 
proud and prosperous as at the present hour, Hap- 
pily at peace with all mankind, with every avenue 
of trade and commerce thrown wide open to our 
arts and our energies ; with institutions of learning in 
the highest degree prosperous ; and the free-school 
system widening in its beneficent sphere toward 


universal education ; the matchless skill of the peo- | 


ple on our Eastern coast is vying with all Europe 
in the arts of peace and prosperity: our broad 
West, like an exhaustless horn of plenty, is pouring 
her stores into the lap of commerce ; while the gold 
mines of the Pacific coast are sending their treasures 
to enrich our exchequer. 

On the Atlantic, that great race-course of the 





world, America has not been behind the old “ Queen 
of the Seas.” Our ships and steamers, having out- 
stripped all competitors, are sought as models. 
Our department in the World’s Fair, though called 
“a solitude,” has been studded with a galaxy of 
premiums, despite the envy of yanquished rivalry. 
And yet our proudest and best elements of pro- 
gress, prosperity and happiness, were not seen in 
the.“ Orystal Palace,” 
our steamships and clippers ; our mammoth print- 
ing-presses ; the fertile savannahs, broad as a king- 
dom, on which our premium reaping-machines are 


Our railroads and canals; 


employed; our liberal institutions ; our iron ener- 
gy; and our restless spirit of progress were not 
exhibited at the World’s Fair for criticism and 
award, The greatness and glory of America are 
to be seen mainly at home. 


With all these elements of power, wealth, free- 
dom, and happiness, shall we not labor to become 
the first nation on earth in the reception and de- 
velopment of those self-improving sciences that 
raise man to the highest degree of moral and in- 
tellectual power? Shall we be satisfied with our 
free government, free schools, free press, and min- 
eral wealth; wit: our mammoth rivers, broad 
prairies, railroads spanning a continent, and with 
outstripping the world on the sea, and not also 
strive to rise in an equal degree in moral and intel- 
lectual culture? Shall not all these mighty agen- 
cies be employed as so many helps to push us on- 
ward to the goal of human existence, wisdom, vir- 
tun, and HAPPINESS ? 


These broad lights gleaming on our pathway, 
should rid us of every vestige of conservative bigo- 
try which links us to antiquated and time-worn 
ideas, that have outlived their usefulness, and give 
us, in their stead, a liberal, generous, progressive 
spirit of reform in science, and in a higher and 
purer morality. 

The lights of the age, and the augmentation of 
the means of power, will fail to elevate and reform 
our standard of civilization, unless the moral and 
intellectual nature be so cultivated and fortified as 
to become the presiding genius of private and pub- 
lic sentiment. It were comparatively vain, and 
even dangerous, to develop the resources of power, 
if that power be not guided by reason, Conscixzn- 
TIOUSNEss, and a magnanimous philanthropy. 

With the increase of wealth, and the almost 
magic power of mechanism and physical science, 
we should address ourselves, with earnest assiduity, 
to a higher moral and social culture. The univer- 
sal education, in all that pertains to human perfecti- 
bility, of the young, who are so soon to wield the 
moral, political, and progressive destiny of the 
world, should be the grand result of all our present 
achievements. If this can be realized, there is an 
infinitude of hope for the race. 

Hitherto man has known, and has sought to learn, 
vastly more of everything else than of himself. 
Not content with studying the minute geographical 
and geological formation of the earth, its chemical 
agencies and affinities, its natural history, its proba- 
ble age and destiny; the beauties of the floral 
kingdom, and the mysteries of animal and insect 
life ; he seeks to study the condition of the planets, 





and to discover those far-off wanderers in the vaults 
of immensity which can only be reached by the 
most powerful telescope. 

With all this thirst for knowledge, how little 
does man study or know of the laws and qualities 
of the crowning glory of all God’s Universe—his 
own mental nature ! 

To promote the study of man’s nature, to point 
out and enforce the laws of his being, both of body 
and mind, the proper means of developing all his 
capabilities, restraining his vicious tendencies, and 
so harmonizing the strength and activity of his 
powers, as that the result shall be virtue, happiness 
and perpetual progress, were the great errands which 
the American Phrenc logical Journal came to perform. 

That the Journal has done more to create an in- 
terest in the true philosophy of mind, and to awaken 
a spirit of self-culture, than all other periodicals 
since its establishment, is doubtless true. Nor do 
we utter this sentiment in an egotistical spirit, but 
with humble reverence to the majesty of that sys- 
tem of truth which it has been the mission of the Jour- 
nalto promulgate. To the man-elevating science of 
Phrenology is due all that has been achieved through 
the instrumentality of this monthly messenger. 

That man has begun to imbibe the philosophy of 
its teachings, and to appreciate the truth, when thus 
plainly set forth to the comprehension of THE MIL- 
LION, is evinced by the steady and unparalleled in- 
crease of the circulation of the Journal, If we 
may judge of the future from the past, we may 
confidently anticipate an accession of ten thousand 
new readers with the opening of a new volume. 

The experiment which we ventured upon one 
year ago has met with universal favor, namely, that 
of doubling the size of the Journal and introducing 
topics more varied than formerly—such as mechani- 
cal, which relates to the exercise of Consrructivn- 
ness, Ipgatrry, and intellect, as involved in the 
great manufacturing and artistic interests of society ; 
and that of agriculture and horticulture, which so 
richly bless the home and make it a paradise; 
while, at the same time, we have employed as much 
space as formerly for Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Education, 


For the continuance and increase of this mighty 
influence for good to mankind, we rely on our 
friends and co-workers, who have, hitherto, so lib- 
erally promoted the good cause, by extending our 


‘circulation to almost every town and village from 


Nova Scotia to California. 


Shall we now bid farewell to any of our readers ? 
or shall we bid adieu to the old volume with the 
departed year, and hail with delight the new year 
and a new volume, with higher hopes for man, and 
the general diffusion of light, liberty, and happiness ? 

We bow to the old year as it recedes to its niche 
in the past, and tender to our friends and readers 
our warmest acknowledgements for their kindness 
and support, while we reach forth to the future full 
of faith and hope, believing that we shall meet 
again the names and genial hearts of those earnest 
co-workers who have accompanied us to the termi- 
nation of the present volume, and that we may have 
the pleasure of greeting them with a new volume 
and A Harpy New Yuar! 
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Grueral Watices. 








Tue UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER FOR 1852, PROSPECTUS 


or Votume I. Pusiisuep Monraty, ar $1 a YEAR, IN 
Apvance. Epirep sy E, Wesster.—lIt is printed in the 
corresponding style, and, to a considerable extent, forms an 
advanced instruction book for beginners, familiarizing the 
mind with the best Phonographic forms, while it furnishes 
interesting reading upon arts, science, literature, and the 
yarious topics of the day. A portion of its pages is devoted 
to Correspondence, Phonographic Intelligence, and the in- 
terests of the advanced Phonographer, furnishing him with 
Original Essays, and selections from the choicest literature 
of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as /egi- 
ble a8 common printing. Please address all letters, post- 
paid, to FowLers anp WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 

(e™ Tux Universan PuonocrarPuer will be commenced 
on the first of January, 1852. In our next we shall present 
a more elaborate prospectus of this new Journal, Subscrip- 
tions may be sent in at once. 

We shall give our reasons for engaging in this work in a fu- 
ture number. At present we can only say, that we regard Pho- 
nography as one of the most efficient means by which the 
world may be cheaply and quickly educated. Its advanta- 
ges will be pointed out more fully at another time, Puo- 
NOGRAPHY has an important missiun to fulfillin the progress 
and reforms of mankind. We look upon it with great in- 
terest, and intend to engage heartily in its promulgation. 


Tur Srupent.—This valuable monthly is fast becoming 
the universal favorite among children and youth, both in 
the family and the schoolroom. Having for its object the 
furnishing of such reading as is the most conducive to the 
proper development of the minds of the young, while it is 
adapted to ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY, and imparts 
a greater amount of useful knowledge than any kindred 
work; it is indeed a Miscellany, in the richest sense of the 
term. 

For the child, learning to read, it has pages suited to “aid 
the mind’s development,” at the dawn of little thoughts. 
For the young man who desires to improve himself it is a 
« feast of fat things.” For the teacher it contains lessons 
replete with wisdom. In short, every one may gather from 
its pages clusters of mental fruit of the choicest qualities ; 
beside, it is just the work that every boy and girl, young man 
and young woman, parent and teacher should have. It is 
worth ten times its cost to any family or school teacher; and 
neither could be persuaded to do without it did they know 
its real value. 

No work for the young is better calculated to command the 
attention of the inquiring mind, and direct it to usefulness, 
than this. Just take it for one year and try it for yourselves, 
A new volume commenced with November. Now is just 
the time to subscribe. Single copies, one year, $1; eight 
copies, $6; fifteen copies, $10. Please address FowLERs 
anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Tur Best Route rrom New York To Boston—At 
this or any other season of the year, is unquestionably by 
the Bay State Company’s steamers, “ Bay Srate,” “* Em- 
PIRE Srare,” and “Srars or Marne,” These excellent 
boats are managed by Messrs. TispaLe anp BORDEN, of 
No. 70 West-street, New York. The advantages are these: 
We leave pier number four, New York, at 5 o’clock in the 
evening, have a good night’s rest on the sound, and arrive 
in Boston the next morning at an early hour before break- 
fast, thus making the entire passage between two days, 
without the loss of time. The distance by this route is not 
far from two hundred and thirty miles, and the fare only $4, 
including a clean, comfortable berth, 





Acrncies.—All applications for Agencies should be made 
at our New York establishment, either by letter or other- 
wise. References required, 


Prospectus or THE WarEeR-Cure JouRNAL FoR 1852. 
—lIt is published monthly, illustrated with engravings, ex- 
hibiting the Structure, Anatomy, and Physiology of the 
Human Body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a JourNaL or HeaTu, adapted to all classes, 
and is designed to be a complete Faizily Guide in all cases, 
and in all diseases, 

Hyproprarny will be fully unfolded, and so explained, 
that all may apply it in various diseases, even those not 
curable by any other means. There is no system so simple, 
harmless, and universally applicable as the Water-Cure. Its 
effects are almost miraculous, and it has already been the 
means of saving the lives of thousands, who were beyond 
the reach of all other known remedies. 

Tux PutLosopuy or Hearn will be fully discussed, in- 
cluding Food, Drinks, Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showing 
their effects on both body and mind. 

Tue Waver-Cure at Home.—Particular directions will 
be given for the treatment of ordinary cases at home, which 
will enable all who have occasion to apply it without the 
aid of a physician. 

To PrEesERVE HEALTH, no other mode of living can com- 
pare with this system. In fact, were its rules observed and 
carried out, many of our ills would be forever banished, 
and succeeding generations grow up in all the vigor of true 
manhood. It will be a part of our duty to teach the world 
how to preserve health as well as cure disease. 

The terms will be One DoLuar a year, 1n advance. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLeRs AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


Hoiipay Presents.—We have before called attention to 
our Journals, as peculiarly appropriate for PRESENTS. Each 
costing but a dollar a year, and in clubs, even /ess than that. 
A year’s subscription to the WarrerR-Cury Journat would 
be a neat, cheap, and exceedingly useful gift to present to a 
Woman. 

Tur PHRENOLOG@ICAL JouRNAL may be placed into the 
hands of all young men, with a perfect certainty of its lead- 
ing them onward and upward to a life of industry, useful- 
ness, and success. 

Ture Srupent is adapted to the capacity of children and 
youth, and will improve MORALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, and 
PHYSICALLY, all who read it. A copy should be presented 
to the CHILDREN OF EVERY FAMILY. 

Thus, for a mere trifle, men, women, and children, may be 
made thankful, cheerful, and happy. Were it possible, we 
would place a copy of one, or all of the Journals, into the 
hands of every family in America, and with the co-opera- 
tion of “the people” we could, and hope ultimately to do 
it. Let every friend of the cause of Human Progress and 
Improvement make at least one present, by giving us the 
name of one friend, for one of these Journals, commencing 
with the New Year, 1852. Now 1s the time. 


Ture Furure.—The next number will contain an article 
on Saitine Vessebs, with engraved illustrations, ranging 
from the rude canoe to the stately merchantman. A very 
fine and accurate engraving of the winning Yacht ‘“ AMERI- 
ca” will occupy a prominent place in the list. Our readers 
in the interior, we are quite sure, will be pleased to read an 
authentic description of every kind of sailing craft, with 
appropriate illustrations, as the mass of the people who re- 
side hundreds of miles from the sea-board have no oppor- 
tunity of becoming practically acquainted with shipping. 

The January number of the Journal will be sent to all 
our present subscribers, which may bé regarded as a speci- 
men for the coming year, and will serve our numerous 
friends as a sample with which to obtain new subscribers. 
Let it, however, be distinctly borne in mind that the Jour- 
nal, beyond the January number, will be continued to those 
only who re-subscribe., We open new books every year, 
and do business entirely on the cash principle. No one 
need entertain the fear, that because they accept the January 
number we shall hold them to the year’s subscription. 


Fowiers AnD We.LLs, Phrenologists and Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No, 142 
Washington-street, Boston. Professional examinations, with 
verbal or written descriptions of character, when desired. 
Rooms open day and eyening. 





CuLass For INSTRUCTION IN PHRENOLOGY.—On the even- 
ing of the first Tuesday in December, we shall open a class 
for Practical Instruction in Phrenology at 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. The lectures will be continued twice a week 
during the month. Terms, for Gentlemen, $2 ; for Ladies, $1, 





Toe WesTERN Farm AND VILLAGE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Crry or New Yorxk.—A circular, containing the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of this Association, has been laid on our 
table. Their PLAN oF Action is as follows:— 

“It is intended by this Association to organize a company 
of from 300 to 500 members, consisting entirely of persons 
who are desirous of settling on the public lands of some of 
our Western States or Territories. The company, when 
full, is intended to embrace a proportional number from each 
of the principal departments of industry. By this arrange- 
ment most, if not all, who go, will be able to find employ- 
ment, and none will be without the comforts and luxuries of 
advanced civilization. In order to realize the full and im- 
mediate benefit of close proximity in settlement, it is in- 
tended to concentrate the Association as much as possible, 
say ona plot of 8 or 10 miles square. Near the center of 
this proposed township a village is to be laid off, covering 
from one to two square miles, which, after making a liberal 
deduction for streets and squares, is to allow each member 
to have a handsome village lot of about four acres. Each 
member of this Association is allowed to subscribe for 
what will amount to 160 acres of land and a village plot, 
but no more ; and every member is required to become an 
ACTUAL SETTLER in the township selected. 

For full particulars address Wm. Happocx, No. 16 Spruce- 
street, New York. 








Pe Publications. 








The American Muck Book; treating of the Nature, Prop- 
erties, Sources, History, and Operations of ali the Prin- 
cipal Kertilizers and Manures in Common Use, with Spe- 
cific Directions for their Preparation and Application to 
the Soil and to Crops, &c. Allustrated with Kngravings. 
By D. J. Brown. New York: C, M. Saxton, 1851, 

This is a well-written work of over four hundred pages, 
printed and bound in the usual handsome and permanent 
style of Mr. Saxton. The importance to every farmer and 
horticuiturist of the great subject of which it treats cannot 
fail to make this work invaluable to the library of every 
man who tills the soil. One feature of this work which 
pleases us, and which will make it universally acceptable is, 
that the subjects are treated in such a manner as to be easily 
understood by the “‘ working farmer,” who knows little or 
nothing of chemical science and learned technicalities. 
With such a work as this in his hands, the farmer is en- 
abled to reclaim his lands, impoverished by his own or his 
ancestors’ mismanagement, and realize abundant crops 
where nothing would grow to reward his toil in the ordi- 
nary mode of culture. Than the knowledge of manures, 
and how to compound and produce them, and an acquaint- 
ance with soils, nothing is more important to the success 
of the farmer, and the prosperity of the world. Without 
such knowledge he may toil in poverty till he dies, and his 
land will become poorer every year. We hope this work 
will meet with such extensive circulation as its merits de- 
serve. Price, $1. It may be ordered from the Journal 


office. 





The Beauties and Deformities of Tobacco Using ; or its 
Ludicrous and Solemn Realities. By L. B. Cotes, M. D, 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, New York: Fowlers 
and Wells. 

This is a neat 12mo: book, on good paper and substantial 
binding, of nearly 200 pages; but the higher qualities of 
the work consist in an earnest conviction, on the part of 
the author, of the truth of its matter, with a clear, manly 
mode of expression, The author has done a good service 
to the present and future generations in giving to the world 
the results of twenty-five years’ careful observation and re- 
flection on this great destroyer of health and life. Its “ lu- 
dicrous and solemn realities” will well repay perusal. It 
sells at 38 cents, just the price of one dozen cigars. 


¥ 
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A New Illustrated Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection, size, 35 by 45 inches. New York: J. H. Colton. 
Notwithstanding the contemptuous sneers and disdainful 

expressions which were used so freely a few months ago, 

relative to our department in the Crystal Palace, since the 
late triumphant success of the American out-of-door exhi- 
bitions of the World’s Fair, people abroad are beginning 
to entertain a more correct idea as to our relative position 
among the nations of the earth; and as most people can be 
more easily impressed through the medium of their senses 
than their reason, we are pleased to see that our friend Mr, 
Colton, in his map, has given the American Continent the 
centre, where it belongs, while Europe and Asia occupy the 
right and left hand respectively. This arrangement shows 
at a glance the best routes between the principal places on 
' the globe, in a much plainer manner than any ever before 
used. Besides this, the tracks of the principal exploring 
expeditions are laid down, together with the latest. discov- 
eries, from the best authorities, rendering it altogether one 
of the most complete maps ever made. And, while upon 
this subject, we take pleasure in informing our friends that 

Mr. Colton publishes, and has always on hand, the best as- 

sortment of maps. 





Glances at Europe, in a Series of Letters. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland during the Summer of 
1851. Including Notices of the Great Exhibition, or the 
Worlds Fair. By Horace Greetey. New York: De- 
wit & Davenport. 

This volume comprises the observations made during Mr. 
Greeley’s recent European tour, on Society, Manners, Cus- 
toms, Art, Literature, Agriculture, Foreign Politics, and a 
great variety of other attractive and exciting topics. It has 
copious notices of the Great Exhibition, or World’s Fair, in 
London; complete descriptions of the cultivation of the 
soil in different countries; and graphic sketches of public 
and domestic life in London, Paris, Rome, &c., written in 
the frank, straightforward, piquant style, for which Mr. 
Greeley is widely celebrated. 

A more authentic and instructive book of travels has 
probably never been issued from the American press. The 
vast amount of information which it contains is presented 
in such a lively and off-hand manner, that the perusal of the 
volume becomes deeply interesting. 

One volume, 12mo, 350 pages. Price $1. It may be 
had at the office of the PurenoLoaicaL JOURNAL, 





A New Method of Learning the German Language : Em- 
bracing both the Analytic and Synthetic Modes of Instruc- 
tion, being a Plain and Practical way of acquiring the Art 
of Reading, Speaking and Composing German. By W. H. 
Woopsory. Third edition. New York: Mark H. Newman. 
Of the merits of this work we cannot speak, therefore 

quote the following, from Professor Hugo von Hutten, A. M., 
teacher of German in the University of Vermont, and in 
the Burlington Female Seminary :— 
“ After a careful perusal of Woodbury’s New Method with 
German, [ was astonished with the richness and perfectness 
of the work, and am convinced that this book will super- 
sede all other works of the kind with which I am acquainted, 
It is as well adapted to those who wish to become masters of 
the German language, as to those who study it as a mere 
accomplishment. With great pleasure, therefore, do I re- 
commend this book, not only to my own pupils in the Col- 
lege and Seminary, but to all who would study the German 
language successfully. 





The Knickerbocker Magazine. New York: Samuel Hueston 
publisher, 139 Nassau-street 
The contributors’ department of the November number of 
the Knickerbocker is, we think, exceedingly well filled, 
“The Glimpse at the Sandwich Islands,” ‘Seeking dinner 
under difficulties,” and “ Mister Karl’s Sketch Book,” we 
have read with much interest and pleasure. The Editor’s 


Table affords, as it always does, a continual feast. We wish 
our readers, far and near, to know that, after this year, the 
price of the Knickerbocker will be but $3 a year. Who 
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Comparative Psychology ; or, Vegetable Portraits of Char 
acter. By M. Ena@kwortrn Lazarus, M. D. 12mo., 
pp. 266. New York: Fowlers and Wells, Price, in pa- 
per, 50 cents, extra gilt, $1. 

We make from the above work the following brief extract. 
Its perusal will well reward our readers, and it is destined 
to be a favorite with the ladies especially, as the first real 
treatise on the language of flowers that has yet appeared. 


“No monument of stone is so durable as a great tree—so 
beautiful, or capable by any inscription of words of such 
touching significance ; for the waving boughs whose shade 
protects us, and whose fruit refreshes, while their serial ar- 
borescence teach the sublimest laws of nature, beside the 
hieroglyphical Jessons specific to each kind 5 appeal to the 
soul through the charm of the senses, combining the prac- 
tical with the ideal, wisdom with charm. Our written lan- 
guage can never come home like these primal voices of na- 
ture. The costly marble monument, whose elaborate chis- 
eling soon wearies the eye ; imprisons the organic elements 
of the body, refusing them all participation or interflow 
with nature’s tides of life and use in the eternal rekindling 
of her fires from their ashes, which the ancients depicted in 
their fable of the Phoenix, The tree, which costs us only a 
moment of pleasure to plant it, continues through progres- 
sive ages to expand in beneficent uses, and while adding to 
the sum of natural wealih and enjoyment, it liberates by its 
absorbent roots, the atoms of the body beneath it, and gives 
them again to move, live, to breathe and bloom in other 
forms, as it returns | .tothe circuit of natural functions 
and uses. If the g tone continues after death the sym- 
bol of that passional oppression in which the life of the 
civilizee has been choked down, the green waving flower 
and fruit-bearing tree depict the luxuriant spontaneity of the 
true soul-world, whether in the harmonies of this life or of 
that beyond the grave. The species of tree or plant will be 
determined by the character of the deceased. A man who 
was a pillar of society will have a pine, a chestnut, ora 
shell-bark tree planted over his grave—the graceful woman 
a locust, acacia, or mimosa—the child a jessamine vine, a 
honeysuckle, or azalia; the young virgin arose-bush; the 
generous friend a grape-vine ; the passional queen an orange 
tree ; the patriarch an oak or an apple tree. All this will 
be only the next most natural step to the beautiful ceme- 
teries already laid out near our great cities, and the symbol- 
ism will be still more charming when employed on private 
estates throughout cur country, now, and afterwards in the 
associations which will grow up.” 












ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Woman anp Her Neeps. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smiru, au- 
thor of the “ Siniess Child,” “* Lost Angel,” ete., etc, One 
volume, 12mo., 120 pages. Price 25 cents, Just published 
by me & Weuts, New York. 

We cannot give a better idea of this new work than by 
copying the fullowing Lasix or ConTEeNTs :— 

+. 


CHAPTER I, 


Those who feel the pressure of evils are morally bound to 
seek redress—Our intuitions are to be trusted—Our in- 
stitutions of a kind to challenge an intimate search into 
human rights on the part of women—Cunventions—Wo- 
man an intelligent, distinct individual—The woman view. 

% CHAPTER IL. 

Women limited by in-door labor—Denied a yoice in the 
law—Opinion created for us by men—Religious abuses 
and moukish denials; the growth of the masculine mind 
——Woman hus stoopéd from her high place--Her unlike- 
ness not inferiority. 

CHAPTER III. 

Women are accused of a love of notoriety—Thé safety of a 
womanly recognition—Women must receive their happi- 
ness according to received opinions, not as a bounty from 
God, but tolerated by man—They are made artful by 
oppression—-If liberty be safe to men, it is so also to wo- 
men. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The standard of womanhood to be taken from the noblest 
types of the sex—-Girls trained in reference to marriage—— 
Men and women often unadapted to marriage——Property 
conters dignity. 

CHAPTER V. 


Woman occupies a false position—She would be dissociated 
— from labor in a true state of society-—At present her affec- 





CHAPTER VI. 


Sometimes a salary paid for a housekeeper, the true position, 
instead of the taking of a wife—A contract should be se- 
cure from violation—Evils that only a reformed public 
opinion can relieve--Evils arising from premature mar- 
riage. 

CHAPTER VII, 

Truth hereafter to be developed in regard to the great law 
of Love--Marriage should be a sacrament, not a mere 
civil contraci—No Divorce in a true state of society. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Men and women often disinclined to marriage-—-Incompe- 
tent to the relation—-Superiority in women regarded with 
distrust—The same laws cannot belong to every pulse of 
womanhood—A great nature will make itself felt. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The inmost recesses of the soul holy, unless contaminated 
by an evil life—Public and private scandal--The inmost 
law. 

CHAPTER X.— 


The new testimony—Man has been blindly and ignorantly 
oppressive—Entire freedom the right of humanity. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The popular estimate of the conjugal relation—Falseness 
and subterfuge inculcated by many who affect to lead 
opinion. 

CONCLUSION. 

God is the searcher of hearts, as a revealer—He did not im- 
part faculties merely to tempt aud delude, but for obedi- 
ent and enlightened use. 

To obtain this work by return of the first mail, enclose 
the amount (25 cents) in a letter, and direct the same, post - 
Palp, to FowLers & We tts, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y. 

P. 8. The postage on the Book is six cents, within five 
hundred miles, and twelve cents for fifteen hundred miles; 
which must also be pre-paid. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers who may visit New York, to the elegant Clothing 
Estublishment of Messrs. Boorn & Foster, Wholesale and 
Retail Clothiers, No. 27 Courtlandt-street, where they will find 
one of the most superb assortments of wearing apparel to be 
met with on the continent. Messrs. B. & F.do a tremen- 
dous business all over the United States, including Califor- 
nia, Cuba, and portions of South America, and yet the ut- 
most quiet and good order reigns in their establishment, 
where a gentleman is fitted with a single garment with as 
much care and courteous attention as though he was buying 
a large stock of goods. We had heard of cheap clothing 
before, and seen some of it, but after testing the manufacture 
of Booth & Foster, which, in style, elegance, and finish, is 
unsurpassed in Broadway or Paris, we were literally as- 
tonished to find them selling fifty per cent below the usual 
custom prices. They must go upon the principle of the 
“nimble penny,” aud a nimble one it must be with them, for 
they are increasing in business and prosperity daily, and 
will soon be without a rival in their business. 

if our friends, merchants and others, visiting New York, 
will call and examine for themselves, Messrs Booth & Faster 
will need no recommendations from us. dec. lt. 





Buake’s Parent Fire-proor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLarz or sronr, forming a complete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prosé= 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm, BLAKE, jy6t 


American Hyproparuic Instirure,—The new term of 
this school of Water-Cure will open on Monday, January 
19, 1852, under the instruction of Dr. T. L. Nichols and Mrs: 
Gove Nichols. Full particulars may be had by addressing 
them at 91 Clinton Place, New York. 

> 


Varor Barus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Noy. tf.b. 


Pornam’s Parent SPRING Bepsrrap.—Manufactured and 
for sale at his Bed Warerooms, 169 Fulton-st., New York, 
and 404 Washington-st., Boston. nov. 2t. b. 

Seige? Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.1t 





former price of this Magazlne was $5. The publisher pro- | tions are a barter for rank or property—-The great Con- 82 NassAU-STREET.—Boo makers’ Union Association— _ 
poses to thus reduce the price without reducing the quality. tract, or Marriage. boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices, oly. 
2 4% . 
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PROSPECTUS 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is published in New York, 
on the first of each month. It is devoted to Sciencx, Lir- 
ERATURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Parenotoey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 

and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practica, 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


PuystoLoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto being, * A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” The Human Race is suffe from weak- 
ness and disease, both of body and of mind. ‘To teach Society 
how to develop the body, so that health, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim in this 
department. . 


Home Epucarion will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. Nine-tenths 
of the positive vice of mankind arises from improper train- 
ing in the first twelve years of life. It will be our special 
care to make the Journal a monitor for the mother, in the 
true practical philosophy of domestic education. 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life, The 
various occupations will be discussed in the Journal in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may 
know in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed. 


Puysioanomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language will be 
presented. 





UL few Cditarial Patires 


Tae AMERICAN ParenoLoaicaL JourNAL is an invalua- 
ble publication, considered not only in relation to the par- 
ticular topics it embraces, but as a valuable repository of 
science, literature, and general intelligence. How the pub- 
lishers contrive to issue it monthly at one dollar a year, we 
cannot imagine.—Lansingburg Gazette. 


We would say to all who desire a monthly treat of choice 
reading, subscribe at once, for it is a bright and shining or- 
nament to the periodical literature of the day, well deserv- 
jng of the immense patronage so freely bestowed upon it by 
an enlightened and discriminating public. Humbug and 
quackery have no place in its contents, and everything not 
purely moral and elevating, is most rigidly excluded. No 
library is complete without it, and it should be found 
in every lady’s boudoir, and in every gentleman’s collection, 





— Warren Journal. 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is again on our table, and 
we find it, as ever, full of rich practical lessons of wisdom, 
which no one can peruse without feeling renewed aspirations 
towards the lofty goal which is the ultimate end of the hu- 
man race.—Sheboygan Mercury. 


It presents a rich treat for readers who desire important 
information. Few periodicals in the world convey more 
wholesome, common-sense knowledge to their readers.— 
Lancaster Express. 





The reading matter of the PurenoLoGIcAL JouRNAL is 
lively, popular, and i ructive, and of the noblest moral 
tendency. The Must s are profuse, and well executed. 
—Clinton County Whig. # 

It is printed i in a style of — oe beauty entirely 


unsurpassed, and i is among parneeven 3 and most popular 
publications of the day.—. Y. ~ Columbian, 








THE AMERICAN 


{Shrenalagiral Saarnal. 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GE REEL LEC Cliae 
ERMS IN rae y 


Single copy one year.. 
Five copies one year.. 


$1 00 | Ten copies one year .. $7 00 
4 00 | Twenty copies one year 10 00 


Please address all letters, postT-Parp, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Curnron Hatt, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


N. B.—The new volume commences in January, 1852. 
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Probably no publication in this country has done more 
towards revolutionizing public sentiment, in respect to 
education and physical training, than this. Free from 
bigotry, elevated in its tone and sentiments, and eminently 
progressive in its tendencies, it cannot fai to ork impor- 
tant and lasting changes wherever circul e shall 
take pleasure in copying some of its articles, onfident, 
that in so doing, we shall confer a favor on oO 3 
Chenango, N. Y., News. Pec 
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It is conducted with greatipbility. and is the best specimen 
of beautiful typography that we have ever seen.—Janesville 
Gazette. 





It is not only one of the first in usefulness, but in interest 
and variety.—Democratic Standard. 


There is not its equal published in this or any other coun- 
try for the same money.—Cattaraugus Chronicle, 


It is one of the most beneficial and useful Journals of the 
day.— American Citizen. 


‘The talent and and intelligence which it embodies has 


surrounded it with a host of friends.— Welcome Guest. 





This is one of the most valuable works on our exchange 
list.—American Intelligencer. 





Of all our large list of Magazines, none is more welcome, 
and none so well read, as this friend of humanity—Foun- 
tain and Journal, 





It is worth twenty times its subscription price to any 
family.—Indiana Democrat. 







and certainly the most y 


placed before every fay Ayuga Chief. 
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at! the Sournal, 


“ofstience, is earnestly invited to aid in exten 


at “culation of this J ournal everywhere through 
i 


@ Those who would learn the development of nature should 
e 


| young.—Carson League. 


VOLUME XV. 





‘Macnerism will be unfol yand a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as urative agent, and 
those interesting Psychological swe seem to open to 


the world a new field of interest in th pire of mind. 








AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive much attention, 
and such facts and philosophy will be given, illustrate 
engravings, as will make the Journal eminently valuable 
the fe and indeed to all who have afruit tree ora garden. 


Mecuanicau.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
'STRUCTIVENKESS, the yarious mechanical arts will be en- 
couraged, new inventions explained and illustrated with 
expensive and spirited engravings. The great interests of 
the mechanic, from the anvil to the ship, and the proudest 
edifice of Architecture will find a cordial welcome and 
earnest support in the pages of the Journal. 


Tue Narurau Scrences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence will be presented in 
the Journal, constituting an essential feature for 1852. 


Eneravines to illustrate all the leading topies of the 
Journal, more numerous and beautiful than formerly, will 
commend this volume to all readers. 


Tue Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 


Student, the Teacher and the Mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


To Frrenps anp Co-wornrers.—Every individual who 
is interested in human progress, and in the advancement 
ing the cir- 
he pond, 
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It is doing a great good in our country, and we are pleas- 
| ed to know that its circulation is rapidly increasing.—Free 
| School Journal. ; 


a oh 


rtainly subscribe for the work.—Southern Advocate, 





Tt should be in every family, as the educator of old and 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Money on all specie- paying. banks will be received in pay- 
ment for the Journal. 





Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be enclosed 
in a letter without increasing the postage. 





Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852. 
Allsubscripttons commence and close with the Volume. 





- 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, pay~ 
able to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 





This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired 3 as it frequen ly happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a presel apne to their friends in other 
places, 
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(AL N orice.—All letters and other ¢ apione 
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